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PREFACE. 


[1.]  The  volume  now  offered  to  the  public  is  designeil  as  an  assis- 
tance to  those  persons  who  may  be  disposed  to  study  and  to  em 
ploy  a  certain  new  mathematical  method,  which  has,  for  some 
years  past,  occupied  much  of  my  own  attention,  and  for  which  I 
have  ventured  to  propose  the  name  of  the  Method  or  Calculus  of 
Quaternions.  Although  a  copious  analytical  index,  under  the 
form  of  a  Table  of  Contents,  will  be  found  to  have  been  prefixed 
to  the  work,  yet  it  seems  proper  to  offer  here  some  general  and 
preliminary*  remarks:  especially  as  regards  that  conception  from 
which  the  whole  has  been  gradually  evolved,  and  the  motives  for 
giving  to  the  resulting  method  an  appellation  not  previously  in 
use. 

[2.]  The  difficulties  which  so  many  have  felt  in  the  doctrine 
of  Negative  and  Imaginary  Quantities  in  Algebra  forced  them- 
selves long  ago  on  my  attention ;  and  although  I  early  formed 
some  acquaintance  with  various  views  or  suggestions  that  had 
been  proposed  by  eminent  writers,  for  the  purpose  of  removing 

*  Some  readers  may  find  it  conTeDient  to  pass  over  for  the  present  these  pre- 
fatory remarks,  and  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  Volume,  of  which  a  large  part  has 
been  drawn  np  so  as  to  suppose  less  of  prerious  and  technical  preparation  than 
some  of  the  paragraphs  of  this  Preface.  Indeed,  great  pains  hare  been  taken 
to  render  the  early  Lectures  as  elementary  as  the  subject  would  allow  ;  and  it 
is  hoped  that  they  will  be  found  perfectly  and  even  easily  intelligible  by  persons 
of  moderate  scientific  attainments.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  subsequent  por- 
tions of  the  Course  (especially  parts  of  the  concluding  Lecture)  may  possibly 
appear  difficult,  from  the  norel  nature  of  the  calculations  employed :  but  perhaps 
on  that  yery  account  those  later  portions  may  repay  the  attention  of  more  ad- 
vanced mathematical  students. 
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or  eluding  those  difficulties  (such  as  the  theory  of  direct  and  in- 
verse quantities,  and  of  indirectly  correlative  figures,  the  method 
of  constructing  imaginaries  by  lines  drawn  from  one  point  with 
various  directions  in  one  plane,  and  the  view  which  refers  all  to 
the  mere  play  of  algebraical  operations,  and  to  the  properties  of 
symbolical  language),  yet  the  whole  subject  still  appeared  to  me 
to  deserve  additional  inquiry,  and  to  be  susceptible  of  a  more 
complete  elucidation.  And  while  agreeing  with  those  who  had 
contended  that  negatives  and  imaginaries  were  not  properly 
quantities  at  all,  I  still  felt  dissatisfied  with  any  view  which 
should  not  give  to  them,  from  the  outset,  a  clear  interpretation 
andmeaning;  and  wished  that  this  should  be  done,  for  the  square 
roots  of  negatives,  without  introducing  considerations  so  expressly 
geometrical^  as  those  which  involve  the  conception  of  an  angle, 
[3.]  It  early  appeared  to  me  that  these  ends  might  be  at- 
tained by  our  consenting  to  regard  Algebra  as  being  no  mere 
Art,  nor  Language,  nor  primarily  a  Science  of  Quantity ;  but 
rather  as  the  Science  of  Order  in  Progression.  It  was,  how- 
ever, a  part  of  this  conception,  that  the  progression  here  spoken 
of  was  understood  to  be  continuous  and  unidimensional :  extend- 
ing indefinitely ^rt£;ard  and  backwardy  but  not  in  any  lateral 
direction.  And  although  the  successive  states  of  such  a  progres- 
sion might  (no  doubt)  be  represented  by  points  upon  a  line^  yet 
I  thought  that  their  simple  successiveness  was  better  conceived 
by  comparing  them  with  moments  oftimCy  divested,  however,  of 
all  reference  to  cause  and  effect;  so  that  the  "  time"  here  consi- 
dered might  be  said  to  be  abstract,  ideal,  or  purcy  like  that  ** space" 
which  is  the  object  of  geometry.  In  this  manner  I  was  led,  many 
years  ago,  to  regard  Algebra  as  the  Science  of  Pure  Time: 
and  an  Essay,*  containing  my  views  respecting  it  as  such,  was 
publishedf  in  1835.    If!  now  reproduce  a  few  of  the  opinions  put 

*  Theory  of  Conjugate  Functions,  or  Algebraic  Couples ;  with  a  Preliminary 
and  Elementary  Essay  on  Algebra  as  the  Science  of  Pure  Time.  (Read  Novem- 
ber 4th,  1833,  and  June  1st,  1835) Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 

Vol.  XVII.,  Part  n.  (Dublin,  1835),  pages  293  to  422. 

f  I  was  encouraged  to  entertain  and  publish  this  view,  by  remembering  some 
passages  in  Kant's  Criticism  of  the  Pure  Reason,  which  appeared  to  justify  the 
expectation  that  it  should  be  possible  to  construct,  d  priori^  a  Science  of  Time, 
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forward  in  that  early  Essay,  it  will  be  simply  because  they  may 
assist  the  reader  to  place  himself  in  iheit  point  ofvieWf  as  regards 
the  first  elements  of  cdgebra^  from  which  a  passage  was  gradually 
made  by  me  to  that  comparatively  geometrical  conception  which 
it  is  the  aim  of  this  volume  to  unfold.  And  with  respect  to  any- 
thing unusual  in  the  interpretations  thus  proposed,  for  some  sim- 
ple and  elementary  notations,  it  is  my  wish  to  be  understood  as 
not  at  all  insisting  on  them  as  necessary^'*  but  merely  proposing 
them  as  consistent  among  themselves,  and  preparatory  to  the 
study  of  the  quaternions,  in  at  least  one  aspect  of  the  latter. 

[4.]  In  the  view  thus  recently  referred  to,  if  the  letters  a  and 
B  were  employed  as  dates^  to  denote  any  two  moments  of  time, 
which  might  or  might  not  be  distinct,  the  case  of  the  coincidence  or 
identity  of  these  two  moments,  or  of  equivalence  ol  these  two 
dates,  was  denoted  by  the  equation, 

B  =  a; 

which  symbolic  assertion  was  thus  interpreted  as  not  involving 
any  original  reference  to  quantity^  nor  as  expressing  the  result 

M  weU  AS  a  Science  of  Space.  For  example,  in  his  Transcendental  iEsthetio, 
Kant  observes : — **  Zeit  and  Raum  sind  demnach  zwey  Erkenntnissqnellen,  ans 
denen  d  priori  yerschiedene  STnthetische  Erkenntnisse  geschbpft  werden  kdnnen, 
wie  Tomebmlich  die  reine  Mathematik  in  Ansehong  der  Erkenntnisse  Tom  Raome 
nnd  dessen  Verliiltnissen  ein  gliiniendes  Beyspiel  gibt.  Sie  sind  niimlich  beide 
snsammengenommen  reine  Formen  aller  sinnlichen  Anschaunng,  and  machen 
dadorcb  synthetische  Smtze  a  priori  mogUcti.**  Which  may  be  radely  rendered 
thus: — **  Time  and  Space  are  therefore  two  knowledge- sources,  from  which 
different  synthetic  knowledges  can  be  d  priori  derived,  as  eminently  in  reference 
to  th^  knowledge  of  space  and  of  its  relations  a  brilliant  example  is  given  by  the 
pore  mathematics.  For  they  are,  both  together  [space  and  time],  pure  forms  of 
aU  sensaoos  intuition,  and  make  thereby  synthetic  positions  d  priori  possible." 
(Critik  der  reinen  Vernunft,  p.  41.  Seventh  Edition.  Leipzig:  1828). 

*  For  example,  the  usual  identity  (b  -  a)  +  a  =  b,  which  in  the  older  Essay 
was  interpreted  with  reference  to  time,  as  in  paragraph  [8]  of  this  Preface,  the 
letters  a  and  B  denoting  momenU,  is  in  the  present  work  (Liecture  I.,  article  25) 
interpreted,  on  an  analogous  plan  indeed,  but  with  a  reference  to  ipaect  the  let- 
ters denoting  potnto.  Still  it  will  be  perceived  that  there  exists  a  close  connexion 
between  the  two  views ;  a  gtep,  in  each,  being  conceived  to  be  applied  to  a  state 
of  a  progression,  so  as  to  generate  (or  conduct  to)  another  state.  And  generally 
I  think  that  it  may  be  found  useful  to  compare  the  interpretations  of  which  a 
sketch  is  given  in  the  present  Preface,  with  those  proposed  in  the  body  of  the 
work. 
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of  any  comparison  between  two  durations  as  measured.  It  cor- 
responded to  the  conception  of  simultaneity  or  synchronism;  or, 
in  simpler  words,  it  represented  the  thought  of  the  present  in  time. 
Of  all  possible  answers  to  the  general  question,  << When"  the 
simplest  is  the  answer,  ^*  Now :"  and  it  was  the  attitude  qfmind^ 
assumed  in  the  making  of  this  answer,  which  (in  the  system  here 
described)  might  be  said  to  be  originally  symbolized  by  the 
equation  above  written.  And,  in  like  manner,  the  two  formulse 
of  non-equivalence, 

B>  A,    B<  A, 

were  interpreted,  without  any  primary  reference  to  quantity,  as 
denoting  the  two  contrasted  relations  of  subsequence  and  of  pre* 
cedencCy  which  answer  to  the  thoughts  of  the  future  and  thepa^^ 
in  time;  or  as  expressing,  simply,  the  one  that  the  moment  b  is 
conceived  to  be  later  than  a,  and  the  other  that  b  is  earlier  than 
a:  without  yet  introducing  even  the  conception  of  a  measure^  to 
determine  how  much  later,  or  how  much  earlier,  one  moment  is 
than  the  other. 

[5.]  Such  having  been  proposed  as  the  first  meanings  to  be 
assigned  to  the  three  elementary  marks  «  >  < ,  it  was  next  sug- 
gested that  the^r^^  use  of  the  mark  -,  in  constructing  a  science 
of  pure  timcj  might  be  conceived  to  be  the  forming  of  a  complex 
symbol  b  -  a,  to  denote  the  difference  between  two  moments,  or 
the  ordinal  relation  of  the  moment  b  to  the  nAoment  a,  whether 
that  relation  were  one  of  identity  or  of  diversity ;  and  if  the  lat- 
ter, then  whether  it  were  one  of  subsequence  or  of  precedence, 
and  in  whatever  degree.  And  here^  no  doubt,  in  attending  to 
the  degree  of  such  diversity  between  two  mometits,  the  concep- 
tion of  duration,  as  quantity /in  time,  was  introduced  :  the  full 
meaning  of  the  symbol  b  -  a,  in  any  particular  application,  being 
(on  this  plan)  not  known,  until  we  know  how  long  after,  or  how 
long  before,  if  at  all,  b  is  than  a.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  no- 
tion of  a  certain  quality  (or  kind)  of  this  diversity,  or  interval, 
enters  into  this  conception  of  a  difference  between  moments,  at 
least  as  fully  and  as  soon  as  the  notion  of  quantity,  amount,  or 
duration.  The  contrast  between  the  Future  and  the  Past  appears 
to  be  even  earlier  and  more  fundamental,  in  human  thought,  than 
that  between  the  Great  and  the  Little. 
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[6.]  After  compearing  moments^  it  was  easy  to  proceed  to 
compare  relations;  and  in  this  view,  by  an  extension  of  the  recent 
signification  [4]  of  the  sign  >= ,  it  was  used  to  denote  analogy  in 
time ;  or,  more  precisely,  to  express  the  equivalence  of  two  marks 
of  one  common  ordinal  relation^  between  two  pairs  of  moments. 
Thus  the  formula, 

D-C=B-A, 

came  to  be  interpreted  as  denoting  an  eqtiality  between  two 
intervals  in  time  ;  or  to  express  that  the  moment  d  is  related 
to  the  moment  c,  exactly  as  b  is  to  a,  with  respect  to  identity 
or  diversity :  the  quantity  and  quality  of  such  diversity  (when 
it  exists)  being  here  both  taken  into  account.  A  formula  of 
this  sort  was  shewn  to  admit  of  inversion  and  alternation 
(c-D  =  A-B,  d-b«=c-a);  and  generally  there  could  be  per- 
formed a  number  of  transformations  and  combinations  of  equa- 
tions such  as  these,  which  all  admitted  of  being  interpreted  and 
justified  by  this  mode  of  viewing  the  subject,  but  which  agreed 
in  all  respects  with  the  received  rules  of  algebra.  On  the  same 
plan,  the  two  contrasted  formulae  of  inequalities  of  differences, 

D-OB-A,    D-C<B-A, 

were  interpreted  as  signifying,  the  one  that  d  was  later^  relcUively 
to  c,  than  b  to  a;  and  the  other  that  d  was  relatively  earlier, 

[7.]  Proceeding  to  the  mark  + ,  1  used  this  sign  primarily  as 
a  mark  of  combination  between  a  symbol,  such  as  the  smaller 
Roman  letter  a,  of  a  step  in  time^  and  the  symbol,  such  as  a,  of 
the  moment/ro^Ti  which  this  step  was  conceived  to  be  made,  in 
order  to  form  a  complex  symbol,  a  +  a,  recording  this  conception 
.of  transition^  and  denoting  the  moment  (suppose  b)  to  which  the 
step  was  supposed  to  conduct.  The  step  or  transition  here 
spoken  of  was  regarded  as  a  mental  acty  which  might  as  easily  be 
supposed  to  conduct  backwards  m  forwards  in  the  progression  of 
time ;  or  even  to  be  a  nulhstep,  denoted  by  0,  and  producing  no 
effect  (0  +  A  »  a).  Thus,  with  these  meanings  of  the  signs,  the 
notation 

B  =  a  +  A, 

denoted  the  conception  that  the  moment  b  might  be  attained^  or 
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mentally  generajed,  by  making  (in  thought)  the  step  a  from  the 
moment  a.  And  it  appeared  to  me  that  without  ceasing  to  re- 
gard the  symbol  B  -  a  as  denoting,  in  one  view  [5],  an  ordinal 
relation  between  two  moments,  we  might  also  use  it  in  the  con- 
nected  sense  of  denoting  this  step  from  one  to  another:  which 
would  allow  us  (as  in  ordinary  algebra)  to  write,  with  the  recent 
suppositions, 

B-A  =  a; 

the  two  members  of  this  new  equation  being  here  symbols  for 
one  common  step. 

[8.]  The  usual  identity, 

(b  -  a)  +  A  =  B, 

came  thus  to  be  interpreted  as  signifying  primarily  (in  the 
Science  of  Pure  Time)  a  certain  conceived  connexion  between  the 
operations,  of  determining  the  difference  between  two  moments 
as  a  relation^  and  of  applying  that  difference  as  a  step.  And  the 
two  other  familiar  and  connected  identities, 

c  -  A  c  (c  -  b)  +  (b  -  a),  c  -b  =  (c  -  a)  -  (b  -  a), 

were  treated,  on  the  same  plan,  as  originally  signifying  certain 
compositions  and  decompositions  of  ordinal  relations  or  of  steps 
in  time.  A  special  symbol  for  opposition  between  any  two  such 
relations  or  steps  was  proposed  ;  but  it  was  remarked  that  the 
more  usual  notations,  +  a  and  -  a,  for  the  step  (a)  itself,  and  for 
the  opposite  of  that  step,  might,  in  full  consistency  with  the  same 
general  view,  be  employed,  if  treated  as  abridgments  for  the  more 
complex  symbols  0  +  a,  0  -  a  :.  the  latter  notation  presenting  here 
no  difficulty  of  interpretation,  nor  requiring  any  attempt  to  con- 
ceive the  subtraction  of  a  quantity  from  nothing^  but  merely  the 
decomposition  of  a  null  step  into  two  opposite  steps.  But  opera- 
tions  on  stepSy  conducted  on  this  plan,  were  shewn  to  agree  in 
all  respects  with  the  usual  rules  of  algebra,  as  regarded  Addition 
and  Subtraction. 

[9.]  One  time-step  (b)  was  next  compared  with  another  (a), 
in  the  way  of  algebraic  ratio,  so  as  to  conduct  to  the  conception 
of  a  certain  complex  relation  (or  quotient),  determined  partly  by 
their  relative  largeness,  but  partly  abo  by  their  relative  direction, 
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as  similar  or  opposite;  and  to  the  closely  connected  conception  of 
an  algebraic  number  (or  multiplier)^  which  operates  at  once  on 
the  quantity  and  on  the  direction  of  the  one  step  (a),  so  as  to 
produce  (or  mentally  generate)  the  quantity  and  direction  of  the 
other  step  (b).  By  a  combination  of  these  two  conceptions,  the 
usual  identity, 

—  xa=b,  orb  =  axa,  if-«a, 
a  a 

received  an  interpretation  ;  the  factor  a  being  a  positive  or  a  coit- 
tra-positive  (more  commonly  called  negative)  number j  according 
as  it  preserved  or  reversed  the  direction  of  the  step  on  which  it 
operated.  The  four  primary  operations,  for  combining  any  two 
such  ratios  or  numbers  or  factors,  a  and  6,  among  themselves, 
were  defined  by  four  equations  which  may  be  written  thus,  and 
which  were  indeed  selected  from  the  usual  formulae  of  algebra, 
but  were  employed  with  new  interpretations : 

(6  +  a)  X  a=  (6  X  a)  +  (a  X  a) ;    (6  -  a)  x  a  =  (J  x  a)  -  (a  x  a) ; 
(6  X  o)  X  a  =  6x  (axa);  ft  -^  a«  (6x  a)  -^  (a  x  a). 

[lOJ  Operations  on  algebraic  numbers  (positive  or  contra- 
positive)  were  thus  made  to  depend  (in  thought)  on  operations 
of  the  same  names  on  steps;  which  were  again  conceived  to  in- 
volve, in  their  ultimate  analysis,  a  reference  to  comparison  of 
moments.  These  conceptions  were  found  to  conduct  to  results 
agreeing  with  those  usually  received  in  algebra  ;  at  least  when  0 
was  treated  as  a  symbol  of  a  null  number^  as  well  as  of  a  null  step 
[7],  and  when  the  symbols,  0  +  a,  0-a,  were  abridged  to  +  a 
and  -  a.  In  this  view,  there  was  no  difficulty  whatever,  in  in- 
terpreting the  product  of  two  negative  numbers^  as  being  equal 
to  a  positive  number  :  the  result  expressing  simply,  in  this  view 
of  it,  that  two  successive  reversals  restore  the  direction  of  a  step. 
And  other  difficulties  respecting  the  rule  of  the  signs  appeared 
in  like  manner  to  fall  away,  more  perfectly  than  had  seemed  to 
me  to  take  place  in  any  view  of  algebra,  which  made  the  thought 
of  quantity  (oi  of  magnitude)  the  primary  or  fundamental  con- 
ception. 

[11.]  This  theory  of  algebraic  numbers,  as  ratios  of  steps  in 
time,  was  applied  so  as  to  include  results  respecting  powers  and 
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roots  and  logaritfains :  but  what  it  is  at  present  chiefly  important 
to  observe  is,  that  because,  for  the  reason  just  assigned,  the 
square  of  every  number  isposUivey  therefore  no  number^  whether 
positive  or  negative,  could  be  a  square  root  of  a  negative  num- 
ber, in  this  any  more  than  in  other  views  of  algebra.  •  At  least 
it  was  certain  that  no  single  number,  of  the  kinds  above  con- 
sidered, could  possibly  be  such  a  root:  but  I  thought  that  with- 
out going  out  of  the  same  general  class  of  interpretations,  and 
especially  without  ceasing  to  refer  all  to  the  notion  of  time,  ex- 
plained and  guarded  as  above,  we  might  conceive  and  compare 
couples  of  moments;  and  so  derive  a  conception  of  couples  of 
steps  (in  time),  on  which  might  be  founded  a  theory  of  couples 
ofnumbersj  wherein  no  such  difficulty  should  present  itself. 

[12.]  In  this  extended  view,  the  symbols  Ai  and  As  being 
employed  to  denote  the  two  moments  of  one  such  pair  or  couple, 
and  Bi,  Ba  the  two  moments  oT  another  pair,  I  was  led  to  write 
the  formula, 

(Bi,  b,)  -  (Ai,  A2)  =  (Bi  -  Ai,  Bj  -  A,) ; 

and  to  explain  it  as  expressing  that  the  complex  ordinal  relation 
of  one  moment'COuple  (Bi,  b,)  to  another  moment-couple  (Ai,  a,) 
might  be  regarded  as  a  relation-couple;  that  is  to  say,  as  a  sys^ 
tem  of  two  ordinal  relations,  Bi  -  Ai  and  b,- A3,  between  the  car- 
responding  moments  of  those  two  moment-couples  :  the  primary 
moment  Bi  of  the  one  pair  being  compared  with  the  primary  mo- 
ment Ai  of  the  other;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  secondary  moment 
B2  being  compared  with  the  secondary  moment  Aj.  But,  instead 
of  this  (analytical)  comparison  of  moments  with  moments,  and 
thereby  of  pair  with  pair,  I  thought  that  we  might  also  conceive 
a  (synthetical)  generation  [7]  of  one  pair  of  moments  from  ano- 
ther, by  the  application  of  a  pair  0/ steps  [I  I],  or  by  what  might 
be  called  the  addition  (see  again  [7]  ),  of  a  step-couple  to  a  nio^ 
ment-couple  ;  and  that  an  interpretation  might  thus  be  given  to 
the  following  identity,  in  the  theory  of  couples  here  referred  to: 

(Bi,  B,)  =  {(Bi,  B2)  -  (Ai,  Aa)  j  +  (Aj,  Aj). 

And  other  results,  respecting  the  compositions  and  decomposi- 
tions of  single  ordinal  relations,  or  of  single  steps  in  time,  such 
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as  those  referred  to  in  paragraph  [8]  of  this  Preface,  were  easily 
extended,  in  like  manner,  to  the  corresponding  treatment  of  cojir- 
plez  relations^  and  of  complex  steps^  of  the  kinds  above  described. 
[13.]  There  was  no  difficulty  in  interpreting,  on  this  plan, 
such  formulae  of  multipliccUion  and  division^  as 

a  X  (ai,  at)  -  (oai,  oa,) ;  (aai,  oa,)  -j-  (ai,  a,)  -  a ; 

where  the  symbols  ai,  at  denote  any  two  steps  in  time,  and  a  any 
number,  positive  or  negative.  But  the  question  became  less 
easy,  when  it  was  required  to  interpret  a  symbol  of  the  form 

(bi,  bt)  -f-  (ai,  a,), 

where  bi,  ba  denoted  two  steps  which  could  not  be  derived  from 
the  two  steps  ai,  a^,  through  multiplication  by  any  single  number^ 
such  as  a.  To  meet  this  case,  which  is  indeed  the  general  one 
in  this  theory,  I  was  led  to  introduce  the  conception  [11]  of  mun- 
btr-coupleSi  or  of  pairs  qf  numbers^  such  as  (ai,  Os);  and  to  re- 
gard every  single  number  (a)  as  being  n  degenerate  form  of  such 
a  number-couple,  namely  of  (a,  0) ;  so  that  the  recent  formula, 
for  the  muUiplication  of  a  step^couple  by  a  number^  might  be  thus 
written : 

(ai,  0)  (ai,  a,)  =  (ai  ai,  ai  a,). 

It  appeared  proper  to  establish  also  the  following  formula,  for  the 
muliiplicaiion  of  a  primary  siep^  by  an  arbitrary  nttmber«>couple: 

(flfi,  a,)  (ai,  0)  =  (ai  ai,  a,  a^ ; 

and  to  regard  every  such  number-couple  as  being  the  sum  of  two 
others,  namely,  of  a  pure  primary  and  a  pure  secondary ^  as  fol- 
lows: 

(fli,  (h)  =  (ai,  0)  +  (p,  at) : 

the  analogous  decomposition  of  a  step»couple  having  been  already 
established. 

[14.]  The  difficulty  of  the  general  multiplication  of  a  step- 
couple  by  a  number-couple  ci^me  thus  to  be  reduced  to  that  of 
assigning  the  product  of  one  pure  secondary  by  another :  and  the 
spirit  of  this  whole  theory  of  couples  led  me  to  conceive  that,  for 
such  a  product,  we  ought  to  have  an  expression  of  the  form, 

b 
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(0,  Oa)  (0,  aa)  =  (71  fla  aa,  y%  (h  aj) ; 

the  coefficients  yi  and  y,  being  some  two  constant  numbers,  in- 
dependent of  the  step  aa,  and  of  the  number  a% :  which  two  coef- 
ficients I  proposed  to  call  the  constants  of  multiplication.  These 
constants  might  be  variously  assumed :  but  reasons  were  given 
for  adopting  the  following  selection'*  of  values,  as  the  basis  of  all 
subsequent  operations: 

71  =  - 1;  78  =  0. 

In  this  way,  the  required  law  of  operation^  of  a  general  nunibei 
couple  on  a  general  step-couple,  as  multiplier  on  multiplicand, 
was  found,  with  this  choice  of  the  constants^  to  be  expressed  by 
the  formula: 

(«i>  ^2)  (ai,  aa)  =  (ai  ai  -  a^  aa,  aa  ai  +  ai  a,). 

And  in  fact  it  was  easy,  with  the  assistance  of  this  formula,  to 
interpret  the  quotient  [13]  of  two  step-pairs^  as  being  always 
equal  to  a  number-pair^  which  could  be  definitely  assigned,  when 
the  ratios  of  the  four  single  steps  were  given. 

[15.]  With  these  conceptions  and  notations,  it  was  allowed  to 
write  the  two  following  equations : 

(1,  0)  (a,  b)  =  (a,  b) ;  (0,  1)  (a.  b)  =  (-  b,  a) ; 

and  I  thought  that  these  two  factors,  (1,  0)  and  (0,  1),  thus  used, 
might  be  called  respectively  the  primary  unit^  and  the  secondary 
unit^  of  number.  It  was  proposed  to  establish,  by  definition,  for 
the  chief  operations  on  number-pairs,  a  few  rules  which  seemed 
to  be  natural  extensions  of  those  already  established  for  the  cor- 
responding operations  [9]  on  single  numbers:  audit  was  seen  that 
because 

(0, 1)  (-  b,  a)  =  (-  a,  -  b)  =  (- 1,  0)  (a,  b), 

we  were  allowed,  as  a  consequence  of  those  rules,  or  of  the  con- 
ception which  had  suggested  them,  namely,  (compare  [33]  ),  by 
a  certain  abstraction  of  operators  from  operand,  to  establish  the 
formula, 

(0,  !)»  =  (- 1,^0)  =  - 1. 

*  In  some  of  my  uoprinted  investigations,  other  selections  of  these  constants 
were  employed. 


f         ^       ^ 


'  t: 
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A  new  and  (as  I  thought)  clear  interpretation  was  thas  assigned, 
for  that  well-known  expression  in  algebra,  the  square  root  of  iie- 
gative  unity :  for  it  was  found  that  we  might  consistently  write, 
on  the  foregoing  plan, 

(0,  l)  =  (-1.0)»-(-l)«-/^; 

without  anything  obscure,  impossible,  or  imaginary^  being  in  any 
tred  in  the  conception. 
]  In  words,  if  after  reversing  the  direction  of  the  second 
jf  an  *\\o  steps,  we  then  transpose  them,  as  to  order;  thus 
makiiu  d  e  old  but  reversed  second  step  the^ri^  of  the  new  ar- 
Tang^euKut,  or  of  the  new  step-couple;  and  making,  at  the  same 
time,  the  old  and  unreversed  first  step  the  second  of  the  same 
new  couple;  and  if  we  then  repeat  this  complex  process  of  rever- 
sal and  transposition,  we  shall,  upon  the  whole,  have  restored  the 
order  of  the  two  steps,  but  shall  have  reversed  the  direction  of 
eocA.  Now,  it  is  the  conceived  operator^  in  this  process  of 
passing  from  one  pair  of  steps  to  another j  which,  in  the  system 
here  under  consideration,  was  denoted  by  the  celebrated  sym- 
bol ^-1)  so  often  called  imaginary.  And  it  is  evident  that  the 
process,  thus  described,  has  no  special  reference  whatever  to  the 
notion  of  space,  although  it  has  a  reference  to  the  conception  of 
PROGRBssiON.  The  symbol  - 1  denoted  that  nbgativb  unit  of 
number,  of  which  the  effect,  as  sl  factor,  was  to  change  a  single 
step  (+  a)  to  its  own  opposite  step  (-  a) ;  and  because  two  such 
reversals  restore,  therefore  (see  [lOJ  )  the  usual  algebraic  equa- 
tion, 

(-!)'  =  +  !, 

continued  to  subsist,  in  this  as  in  other  systems.  But  the  symbol 
t/^  was  regarded  as  not  at  all  less  real  than  those  other  symbols 
- 1  or  +  1,  although  operating  on  a  different  subject,  namely,  on  a 
pair  of  steps  (a,  b),  aiid  changing  them  to  a  new  pair,  namely, 
the  pair(-b, +a).  And  theybrm  of  this  well-known  symbol, 
V-I9  RS  an  expression  (ip  the  system  here  described)  for  what  I 
had  previously  written  as  (0,  1),  and  had  called  (see  [15]  )  the 
SECONDARY  UNIT  of  number,  was  justified  by  shewing  that  the 
effect  of  its  operation,  when  twice  performed,  reversed  each  step 
of  the  pair. 
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[17.]  The  more  general  expreBsion  of  algebra,  Oi  +  ]/- 1  ai» 
for  any  (so  called)  imaginary  root  of  a  quadratic  or  other  equa- 
tion, was,  on  this  plan,  interpreted  as  being  a  symbol  of  the  num^ 
ber-couple  which  I  had  otherwise  denoted  by  {a^  02);  and  of 
which  the  law  of  operation  on  a  step-couple  had  already  [14] 
been  assigned :  as  also  the  analogous  law,  thence  derived,*  of  its 
multiplication  by  another  number-^couple,  namely,  that  which  is 
expressed  by  the  formula, 

(61,  A,)  (fli,  Os)  «=  (biOi  -  AjOa,  fiifli  +  iiO,). 

In  this  view,  instead  of  saying  that  the  usual  quadratic  equation, 

where  a  and  b  are  supposed  to  denote  two  positive  or  negative 
numbers,  has  generally  two  roots,  real  or  imaginary^  it  would 
be  said  that  this  other /brm  of  the  same  equation, 

(x,  yy  +  (fl,  0)  (x,  y)  +  (6,  0)  =  (0,  0), 

is  generally  satisfied  by  two  (real)  number-couples ;  in  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  values  of  a  and  6,  the  aecondartf  number  (jy)  might 
or  might  not  be  zero.  An  equation  of  this  sort  was  called  a  cow- 
plC'equation^  and  was  regarded  as  equivalent  to  a  system  of  two 
equations^  between  numbers :  for  example,  the  recent  quadratic 
couple-equation  breaks  itself  up  into  the  two  following  separate 
equations, 

«* -y'  +  aa?  +  6  «  0,  2xy  +  ay « 0, 

which  always  admit  of  real  and  numerical  solutions,  whether  \a*-b 
be  a  positive  or  a  negative  number;  the  difference  being  only 
that  in  the  former  case  we  are  to  take  the  factor  y^  0,  of  the  se- 

•  The  principles  of  such  deriTation  were  only  hinted  at  in  the  Essay  of  1835 
(see  page  403  of  the  Volnme  aboye  cited) :  bat  it  was  perhaps  sufficiently  ob- 
yions  that  they  depended  on  the  *<  separation  of  symbols,**  or  on  the  abstraction 
of  a  common  operand.  (Compare  paragraphs  [15],  [33],  of  the  present  Preface.) 

fM.  Canchy,  in  his  Conrs  d*  Analyse  (Paris,  1821,  page  176),  has  the  re- 
mark : — **  Toute  Equation  imaginaire  n'est  que  la  representation  symboliqne  de 
deux  Equations  entre  qnantit^s  r^elles."  That  valuable  work  of  M.  Cauchy  was 
early  known  to  me :  but  it  will  have  been  perceived  that  I  was  induced  to  look 
at  the  whole  subject  of  algebra  from  a  somewhat  different  point  of  view,  at  least 
on  the  metaphysical  side.    As  to  the  word  "  numbers,"  see  a  note  to  [33]. 
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eond  equation  of  the  pair,  whereas  in  the  latter  case  we  are  to 
take  the  other  Jbctar  of  that  equation,  and  to  suppose  24r+a»*0. 
And  similar  remarks  might  be  made  on  equations  of  higher  or- 
den :  all  notion  of  anything  imaginary^  unreal^  or  impossible, 
1>eing  quite  excluded  from  the  view. 

[18.]  The  same  view  was  extended,  so  as  to  include  a  theory 
of  powers,  roots,  and  logarithms  of  number-couples ;  and  espe- 
mlly  to  confirm  a  remarkable  conclusion  which  my  Mend  John 
T.  Graves,  £^.,  had  communicated  to  me  (and  I  believe  to 
others)  in  1826,  and  bad  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions for  the  year  1829 :  namely,  that  the  general  symbolical  ex^ 
*pressionJbr  a  logarithm  is  to  be  considered  as  involving  two  ar^ 
Mrary  and  independent  integers;*  the  general  logarithm  of 
unity,  to  the  Napierian  base,  being,  for  example,  susceptible  of 
the  form, 

where  c»,  V  denote  any  two  Whole  nmmbersj  positive  or  negative 
or  null.  In  fact,  I  arrived  at  an  equivalent  expression,  in  my 
own  theory  of  number-couples,  under  the  form, 


log  .  (l,0)«l— 1; 

•#te,o)  (l,2w«r) 


and  generally  an  expression  for  the  logarithm^ouple,  with  the 
order  a»,  and  rank  w,  of  any  proposed  number^couple  (yi,  y,),  to 
any  proposed  base^couple  (&i,  63)9  was  investigated  in  such  a  way 
as  to  confirmt  the  results  of  Mr.  Graves. 

*  It  Is  proper  to  mention,  that  resnlts  sabstantially  the  same,  reapecting  the 
entrance  of  two  arbitrary  whole  mnnbers  Into  the  general  form  of  a  logarithm, 
are  girenby  Ohm,in  the  second  Tolnme  of  his  taloable  work,  entitled :  <*  Versnch 
dnes  Tollkommen  consequenten  Systems  der  Mathematik,  yom  Professor  Dr. 
Martin  Ohm"  (Berlin,  18^,  Second  Edition,  page  440.  I  hare  not  seen  the  first 
Edition).  For  other  particulars  respecting  the  history  of  snch  inTestigations, 
on  the  snbject  £^  general  logariihnis,  I  must  here  be  content  to  refer  to  Mr. 
Orares's  subsequent  Paper,  printed  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Sections  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  year  1884  (Fourth  Report,  pp.  523  to  531.  Lon- 
don, 1885). 

t  Another  oonfirmatlbn  of  the  same  results,  derired  from  a  peculiar  theory  of 
conjugate  Ametfams,  had  been  communicated  by  me  to  the  British  Association 
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*[19.]  After  remarking  that  it  was  he  who  had  proposed  those 
names,  of  orden  and  ranks  of  logarithms,  that  early  Essay  of  my 
own,  of  which  a  very  abridged  (although  perhaps  tedious)  account 
has  thus  been  given,  continued  and  concluded  as  follows: — 
**  But  because  Mr.  Graves  employed,  in  his  reasoning,  the  usual 
<*  principles  respecting  Imaginary  Quantities,  and  was  content 
**  to  prove  the  symbolical  necessity  without  shewing  the  interpre- 
**  tation,  or  inner  meaning,  of  his  formulae,  the  present  '.  h(o'y  of 
^^  Couples  is  published  to  make  manifest  that  hidden  nuaring  : 
<*and  to  shew,  by  this  remarkable  instance,  that  expressions 
<*  which  seem,  according  to  common  views,  to  be  merely  symbo- 
**  lical,  and  quite  incapable  of  being  interpreted,  may  pass  into 
<*  the  world  of  thoughts,  and  acquire  reality  and  significance,  if 
**  Algebra  be  viewed  as  not  a  mere  Art  or  Language,  but  as  the 
*^  Science  of  Pure  Time.*   The  author  hopes  to  publish  hereafter 

at  Edinbargh  in  1834,  and  may  be  found  reported  among  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Sections  for  that  year,  at  pp.  519  to  523  of  the  Volume  lately  cited.  The  partial 
diffiBrential  '*  equations  of  conjugation,**  there  giren,  had,  as  I  afterwards 
learned,  presented  themselves  to  other  writers :  and  the  Essay  on  «  Conjugate 
Functions,  or  Algebraic  Couples,**  there  menUoned,  was  considerably  modified, 
in  many  respects,  before  its  publication  in  1835,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy. 

*  Perhaps  I  ought  to  apologize  for  having  thus  ventured  here  to  reproduce 
(although  only  historically,  and  as  marking  the  progress  of  my  own  thoughts) 
a  view  so  little  supported  by  scientific  authority.  I  am  very  willing  to  believe 
that  (though  not  unused  to  calculation)  I  may  have  habitually  attended  too  little 
to  the  tymboUcal  character  of  Algebra,  as  a  Language,  or  organized  system  of 
Mignt :  and  too  much  (in  proportion)  to  what  I  have  been  accustomed  to  consider 
its  icientific  character,  as  a  Doctrine  analogous  to  Geometry,  through  the  Kan- 
tian parallelism  between  the  intuitions  of  Time  and  Space.  This  is  not  a  proper 
opportunity  for  seeking  to  do  justice  to  the  views  of  others,  or  to  my  own,  on  a 
subject  of  so  great  subtlety :  especially  since,  in  the  present  work,  I  have  thought 
it  convenient  to  adopt  throughout  a  geometrical  basis,  for  the  exposition  of  the 
theory  and  calculus  of  the  Quaternions.  Tet  I  wish  to  state,  that  I  do  not  de- 
spair of  being  able  hereafter  to  shew  that  my  own  old  views  respecting  Algebra, 
perhaps  modified  in  some  respects  by  subsequent  thought  and  reading,  are  not 
fundamentally  and  irreconoileably  opposed  to  the  teaching  of  writers  whom  I 
so  much  respect  as  Drs.  Ohm  and  Peacock.  The  **  Versuch,**  &o.,  of  the  former 
I  have  cited  (the  date  of  the  first  Volume  of  the  Second  Edition  is  Berlin, 
1828):  and  it  need  scarcely  be  said  (at  least  to  readers  in  these  countries) 
that  my  other  reference  is  to  the  Algebra  (Cambridge,  1830) ;  the  Report  on 
Certain  Branches  of  Analysis,  printed  in  the  Third  Report  of  the  British  Associa- 
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**  many  other  applications  of  this  view ;  especially  to  Equations 
**  and  Integrals,  and  to  a  Theory  of  Triplets  and  Sets  of  Mo- 
tion for  the  AdTancement  of  Scienoe  (London,  1834) ;  the  Arithmetical  Jlggbra 
(Cambridge,  1842);  and  the  SjfmboUcal  Algebra  (Cambridge,  1845):  all  by 
the  Rev.  George  Peacock.  1  by  no  means  dispute  the  possibility  of  constructing 
a  consistent  and  useful  system  of  algebraical  calculations,  by  starting  with  the 
notion  of  integer  nwnber  ;  unfolding  that  notion  into  its  necessary  consequences; 
expressing  those  consequences  with  the  help  of  iymbole,  which  are  already  ge- 
neral ukforMt  although  supposed  at  first  to  be  limited  in  their  signification,  or 
value:  and  then,  by  definition^  for  the  sake  of  tgmboUc  generality ^  removing  the  re- 
etrietionM  which  the  original  notion  had  imposed ;  and  so  resolring  to  adopts  at 
perfectly  general  in  calculation,  what  had  been  only  proved  to  be  true  for  a  cer- 
tain subordinate  and  limited  extent  of  meaning.  Such  seems  to  be,  at  least  in 
part,  the  view  taken  by  each  of  the  two  original  and  thoughtful  writers  who 
hare  been  referred  to  in  the  present  Note :  although  Ohm  appears  to  dwell  more 
on  the  study  of  the  relations  between  the  fundamental  operatione,  and  Peacock 
more  on  the  permanence  of  eqmrtlent  forms.  But  I  confess  that  I  do  not  find  my- 
self able  to  frame  a  distinct  conception  of  number,  without  some  reference  to  the 
thought  of  time,  although  this  reference  may  be  of  a  somewhat  abstract  and 
transcendental  kind.  I  cannot  fancy  myself  as  counting  any  set  of  things,  with- 
out first  ordering  them,  and  treating  them  as  successive :  howerer  arbitrarg  and 
wtental  (or  subjective^  this  assumed  succession  may  be.  And  by  consenting  to 
begin  with  the  abstract  notion  (or  pure  intuition)  of  Tins,  as  the  basis  of  the  ex- 
position of  those  axioms  and  inferences  which  are  to  be  expressed  by  the  symbols 
of  algebra,  (although  I  grant  that  the  commencing  with  the  more  familiar  con- 
ception  of  whole  number  may  be  more  couTenient  for  purposes  of  elementary  in- 
struction,) it  still  appears  to  me  that  an  advantage  would  be  gained :  because  the 
necessity  for  any  merely  symbolical  extension  of  formulss  would  be  at  least  consi- 
derably postponed  thereby.  In  fact  (as  has  been  partly  shewn  abore),  negatives 
would  then  present  themselTCS  as  easily  and  naturally  as  positiTes,  through  the 
fundamental  contrast  between  the  thoughts  of  past  ^jA  future,  used  here  as  no 
mere  illustration  of  a  result  otherwise  and  symbolically  deduced,  without  any 
dear  comprehension  of  its  meaning,  but  as  the  rery  ground  of  the  reasoning. 
The  ordinary  imaginaries  of  algebra  could  be  explained  (as  above)  by  couples  ; 
but  might  then,  for  convenience  of  calculation,  be  denoted  by  single  letters,  sub- 
ject to  all  the  ordinary  rules,  which  rules  would /o/Zoio  (on  this  plan)  from  the 
combination  of  distinct  conceptions  with  definitions,  and  would  offer  no  result 
which  was  not  perfectly  and  easily  intelligible,  in  strict  consistency  with  that 
original  thought  (or  intuition)  of  time,  f^m  which  the  whole  theory  should  (on 
this  supposition)  be  evolved.  The  doctrine  of  the  n  roots  of  an  equation  of  the 
11^  degree  (for  example)  would  thus  suffer  no  attaint  as  to  form,  but  would  ac- 
quire (I  think)  new  clearness  as  to  meaning,  without  any  assistance  from  geo- 
metry. The  quaternions,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shewn  (in  VoL  XXL,  Part  u.,  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy),  and  even  the  biquatemions  (as  I 
hope  to  shew  hereafter),  might  have  their  laws  explained,  and  their  symbolical 
results  interpreted,  by  comparisons  of  sets  of  moments,  and  by  operations  on  sets 
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<<  menu,  Steps,  and  Numbers,  which  includes  this  Theory  of 
*«  Couples-"* 

[20.]  The  theory  of  triplets  and  sets^  thus  spoken  of  at  the 
close  of  the  Essay  of  1835,  had  in  feet  formed  the  subject  of  va- 
rious unpublished  investigations,  of  which  some  have  been  pre- 
served :  and  a  brief  notice  of  them  here  (especially  as  relates  to 
tripUtsf)  may  perhaps  be  useful,  by  assisting  to  tbro\^  ,:ht  on 
the  nature  of  the  passage,  which  I  gradually  came  to  make.  fr.>in 
couples  to  quaternions. 

Without  departing  from  the  same  general  view  of  al  ,wl>ra,  a« 
the  science  of  pure  time,  it  was  obvious  that  no  necessi*.^  existed 
for  any  limitation  to  pairSf  of  moments,  steps,  and  numbers. 
Thus,  instead  of  comparing,  as  in  [12],  two  moments^  Bi  and  Bs, 
with  two  other  moments,  Ai  and  A2,  it  was  possible  to  compare 
three  moments,  Bi,  b,,  Bs,  with  three  other  moments,  Ai,  As,  Aj  ; 
that  is,  more  fully,  to  compare  (or  to  conceive  as  compared)  the 

of9tep9  in  time.  Thas,  in  the  phraseology  of  Dr.  Peacock,  we  should  hare  a  rery 
wide  **  science  of  suggestion**  (or  rather,  snggestiTe  science)  as  oar  6asM,  oa* 
which  to  build  op  afterwards  a  new  stractore  of  porelj  tymboUcal  gemeraUuUion^ 
if  tiie  Bcienee  of  time  were  adopted,  instead  of  merely  AriUmetic,  or  (primarily) 
the  doctrine  of  integer  number.  Still  I  admit  fnlly  that  the  actual  calndaiione 
suggested  by  this,  or  by  any  other  riew,  must  be  performed  according  to  some 
fixed  lawe  of  combination  ofeymboU^  snch  as  Professor  De  Bforgan  has  sought  Uy 
reduce,  for  ordinary  algebra,  to  the  smallest  possible  compass,  in  his  Second 
Paper  on  the  Foundation  of  Algebra  (Camb.  PhiL  Trans.,  Vol.  VIL,  Part  m.), 
and  in  his  work  entitled  *^  Trigonometry  and  Double  Algebra**  (London,  1849): 
and  that  in  following  out  such  lawe  to  their  symbolical  consequences,  uninter- 
pretable  (or  at  least  uninterpreted)  reBtdu  may  be  expected  to  arise.  In  the 
present  Volume  (as  has  been  ahready  obserTcd),  I  hare  thought  it  expedient  to 
present  the  quaternions  under  a  geometrical  atpect,  as  one  which  it  may  be  per- 
haps more  easy  and  interesting  to  contemplate,  and  more  immediately  adapted 
to  the  subsequent  appMcations,  of  geometrical  and  physical  kinds.  And  in  the 
passage  which  I  have  made  (in  the  Seventh  Lecture),  from  quatemiom  considered 
as  real  (or  as  geometrically  interpreted),  to  biquatemunu  considered  as  imaginary 
(or  as  geometrically  unimerpreted),  but  as  symbolically  euggetted  by  the  gene- 
ralization of  quaternion  formuls,  it  will  be  perceived,  by  those  who  shall  do  me 
the  honour  to  read  this  work  with  attention,  that  I  have  employed  a  method  of 
traneition,  from  theorewu  proved  for  the  particular  to  expressions  assuwud  for  the 
general,  which  bears  a  very  close  analogy  to  the  methods  of  Ohm  and  Peacock: 
although  I  have  since  thought  of  a  way  oi  geometricaUy  interpreting  the  biquater' 
nions  also. 

•  Trans.  R.  L  A.,  Vol.  XVIL,  Part  u.,  page  422. 

f  These  remarks  on  triplets  are  now  for  the  first  time  published. 
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homologous  moments  of  these  two  triadiy  primary  with  primary, 
secondary  with  secondary,  and  tertiary  with  tertiary ;  and  so  to 
obtain  a  certain  system  or  tricui  of  ordinal  relations^  or  a  triad 
of  steps  in  time,  which  might  be  denoted  (compare  [5],  [7],  [12]  ) 
by  either  member  of  the  following  equation : 

(B|,  Bsi  Bj)  —  (Ai,  As9  Aj)  "  (Bi  —  Ai5  By  —  As,  B|  —  Aj). 

And  on  the  same  plan  (compare  [7],  [8],  [12]  ),  if  we  denote  the 
three  constituent  steps  of  such  a  triad  as  follows, 

Bi  — Ai=ai,    B)  — As^aa,    B|  — AjBai, 

it  was  allowed  to  write, 

(bi,  b,,  b,)  =  (ai,  a,,  a,)  +  (Ai,  a„  a,)  ; 

a  triad  of  steps  being  thus  (symbolically)  cuided  (or  applied)  to  a 
triad  of  moments,  so  as  to  conduct  (in  thought)  to  another  triad 
of  moments.  It  appeared  also  conrenient  to  establish  the  follow- 
ing formula,  for  the  addition  of  step^triads^ 

(bi,  ba,  b,)  +  (ai,  a„  a,)  =  (bi  +  ai,  b,  +  a,,  b,  +  a,), 

as  denoting  a  certain  cofnposition  of  two  such  triads  of  steps,  an- 
swering to  that  successive  application  of  them  to  any  given  triad 
of  moments  (Ai,  a,,  A|),  which  conducts  ultimately  to  a  third 
iriad  of  moments,  namely,  to  the  triad  (Ci,  c,,  Cs),  if 

Ci-Bi«bi,   Ca-Bj^bj,   C, -B,  =  b,. 

Subtraction  of  one  step-triad  from  another  was  explained  (see 
again  [8])  as  answering  to  the  analogous  decomposition  of  a 
given  step-triad  into  others;  or  to  a  system  of  three  distinct  de» 
compositions  of  so  many  single  steps,  each  into  two  others,  of 
which  one  was  given ;  and  it  was  expressed  by  the  formula, 

(ci,  c,  c,)  -  (ai,  a„  a,)  =  (cj  -  ai,  c,  -  a,,  c,  -  a,) : 

while  the  usual  rules  of  algebra  were  found  to  hold  good,  respect- 
ing such  additions  and  subtractions  of  triads. 

[21.]  Multiplication  of  a  step-triad  by  a  positive  or  negative 
number  {a)  was  easy,  consisting  simply  in  the  multiplication  of 
each  constituent  step  by  that  number;  so  that  I  had  the  equation, 

a  (a„  a„  a,)  =  (aai,  aa,,  oa,)  : 
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and  conversely  it  was  natural  (compare  [13]  )  to  establish  the 
following  formula  for  a  certain  case  of  division  ofstep^iads^ 

(aai,  aaa,  aaj)  -^  (ai,  a,,  a,)  =  a. 

But  in  the  more  general  case  (compare  again  [13]  ),  where  the 
steps  bi,  bs,  b)  of  one  triad  were  not  proportional  to  the  steps  ai, 
as,  as,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  quotient  of  these  two  step-triads 
was  to  be  interpreted,  on  the  same  general  plan,  as  being  equal 
to  a  certain  triad  or  triplet  of  numbers^  ai,  a^  a,;  so  that  there 
should  be  conceived  to  exist  generally  two  equations  of  the  forms, 

• 

(bi,  ba,  b,)  -1-  (ai,  aj,  a,)  =  (ai,  at,  ««) ; 
(bi,  b„  b|)  «  (ai,  a„  a,)  (ai,  a„  a,) : 

the  three  (positive  or  negative)  constituents  of  this  numerical 
triplet  (ai,  a,,  Ot)  depending,  according  to  some  definite  laws,  on 
the  ratios  of  the  six  steps^  ai  a^  a,  bi  ba  bj. 

[22.]  In  this  way  there  came  to  be  conceived  three  distinct 
and  independent  unit'StepSj  a  primary,  a  secondbry,  and  a  ter- 
tiary, which  I  denoted  by  the  symbols, 

and  also  three  unit^numbers^  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary, 
each  of  which  might  operatCy  as  a  species  oi factor ^  or  multiplier, 
on  each  of  these  three  steps,  or  on  their  system,  and  which  I  de- 
noted by  these  other  symbols, 

or  sometimes  more  fully  thus, 

(1, 0,  0),  (0, 1,  0),  (0, 0, 1). 
A  triad  of  steps  took  thus  the  form, 

where  r,  «,  t  were  three  numerical  coefficients  (positive  or  nega- 
tive), although  li  Is  1|  were  still  supposed  to  denote  three  steps 
in  time;  and  any  triplet  factor,  such  as  (m,  «,  p),  by  which  this 
step-triplet  was  to  be  multiplied,  or  operated  upon,  might  be  put 
under  the  analogous  form, 

mxi  +  IIX,  +PX3. 
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Continuing  then  to  admit  the  distributive  property  of  multipli- 
cation, it  was  only  necessary  to  fix  the  significations  of  the  nine 
products^  or  combinations,  obtained  by  operating  separately  with 
€acA  of  the  three  units  of  number  on  each  of  the  three  units  of 
step :  evety  such  product,  or  result,  being  conceived,  in  this 
theory,  to  be  itself ^  in  general,  a  step-triad,  of  which,  however, 
some  of  the  component 'steps  might  vanish.  Hence,  after  writing 

I  proceeded  to  develope  these  nine  step-triplets  into  nine  trino- 
mial expressions  of  the  forms, 

where  the  twenty^even  symbols  of  the  form  1/,  g^  %  represented 
ceiXdXn  fixed  numerical  coefidents,  or  qonstants  of  multiplication^ 
analogous  to  those  denoted  by  ji  and  y^  in  [14],  and  like  them 
requiring  to  have  their  values  previously  cusigned,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  multiplication,  if  it  were  demanded  that  the  operation 
of  a  given  triplet  of  numbers  on  a  given  triplet  of  steps  should 
produce  a  perfectly  d^nite  step-triad  as  its  result. 

[23.]  Conversely,  when  once  these  numerical  constants  had 
been  assigned,  I  saw  that  the  equation  of  multiplication, 

(toxi  +  nxa +/>x,)  (rli  +  sU  +  /If)  =  xli  +  yl  a  +  zUf 

was  to  be  regarded  as  breaking  itself  up,  on  account  of  the  sup- 
posed mutual  independence  of  the  three  unit-steps,  into  three  or^ 
dinary  algebraical  equations,  between  the  nine  numbers,  m,  n,  />, 
r,  s,  /,  X,  y,  z;  namely,  between  the  coefficients  of  the  multiplier, 
multiplicand,  and  product.  These  three  equations  were  linear^ 
relatively  to  m,  n,  p  (as  also  with  respect  to  r,  s,  t,  and  x,  y,  z) ; 
and  therefore  while  they  gave,  immediately,  expressions  for  the 
coefficients  xyz  of  the  product,  and  so  resolved  expressly  the 
problem  of  multiplication,  they  enabled  me,  through  a  simple 
system  of  three  linear  and  ordinary  equations,  to  resolve  also  the 
converse  problem  [21]  of  the  division  of  one  triad  of  steps  by 
another :  or  to  determine  the  coefficients  mnp  of  the  following 
quotient  of  two  such  triads, 

mxi  +  nxj  +/)x, a  (xli  +  ylt  +  zl,)  h-  (rli  +  sl^  +  /I,). 
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[24.]  Such  were  the  most  essential  elements  of  that  general 
theory  of  triplets,  which  occurred  to  me  in  1834  and  1835 :  but 
it  is  clear  that,  in  its  applications,  everything  depended  on  the 
choice  of  the  twentyseven  constants  of  muUiplicatxon^  which 
might  all  he  arbitrarily  assumed^  before  proceeding  to  operate^ 
but  were  then  to  be  regarded  sl^ fixed.  It  was  natural^  indeed,  to 
consider  the  primary  number-unit  xj  as  producing  no  change  in 
the  step  or  triad  on  which  it  operates ;  and  it  was  desirable  to  de- 
termine the  constants  so  as  to  satisfy  the  condition, 

I 

Xj  X2  =  Xg  X3, 

for  the  sake  of  conforming  to  analog^ies  of  algebra.  Accordingly, 
in  one  of  several  triplet-systems  which  I  tried,  the  constants  were 
so  chosen  as  to  satisfy  these  conditions,  by  the  assumptions, 

Xjli  =  li,     Xil2<=la9     Xil3=»l8, 

x,l,  =  l„   x,l,=  lx  +  (6-6-0l«>   Xjl.^Ma, 
X8li  =  l8i   x«lt=^ls»   X,  1,  =  li  + Jla+cl,; 

which  still  involved  two  arbitrary  numerical  constants,  b  and  c, 
and  gave,  by  a  combination  of  successive  operations^  on  any  ar- 
bitrary step-triad  (such  as  rli  +#ls  +  ^Is,  whatever  the  coefficients 
r.  Si  t  of  this  operand  triad  might  be),  the  following  symbolic 
equations^*  expressing  the  properties  of  the  €usumed  operators, 
X3,  x„  and  the  laws  of  thefr  mutual  combinations  : 

xa»  =  (6-6-*)x3  +  l; 

X2  X3  ^  X3  X3  ^  O  X3  y 

X3*  =  cx3+6x,  +  l; 

while  the  factor  x^  was  suppressed,  as  being  simply  equiva- 
lent, in  this  system,  to  the  factor  1,  or  to  the  ordinary  unit  of 
number.  But  although  the  symbol  x,  appeared  thus  to  be  given 
by  a  quadratic  equation,  with  the  two  real  roots  b  and  ~  5~S  I  saw 
that  it  would  be  improper  to  confound  the  operation  of  this  />«- 
culiar  symbol  x,  with  that  of  either  of  these  two  numerical  roots, 
of  that  quadratic  but  symbolical  equation,  regarded  as  an  ordi- 
nary  multiplier.     It  was  not  either^  separately,  of  the  two  ope- 

*  These  symbolic  equations  are  copied  from  a  manosoript  of  February, 
1835. 
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radong  x, -6  and  x,+  6'S  which,  when  performed  on  a  general 
step-triadf  reduced  that  triad  to  another  with  every  step  a  nuU 
one :  but  the  combination  of  these  two  operations,  successively 
(and  in  either  order)  performed. 

[25.]  In  the  same  particular  triplet  system,  the  three  gene- 
ral equations  [23]  between  the  nine  numerical  coefficients,  of 
multiplier,  multiplicand,  and  product,  became  the  following : 

x  =  mr  +  ns+pi; 

y  =  iiw  +  nr+  (6-6"*)ii«+ftp/; 

z^mi+pr-¥b{nt+ ps)  +  cpt ; 

whence  it  was  possible,  in  general^  to  determine  the  coefficients 
m,  n,  Pj  of  the  quotient  of  any  two  proposed  step-triads.  The 
same  three  equations  were  found  to  hold  good  also,  when  the 
number-iriplei  (x,y,  z)  was  considered  as  the  symbolical  product 
qf  the  two  number-triplets,  (m,  n,  p)  and  (r,  #,  t) ;  this  product 
being  obtained  by  a  certain  detachment  (or  separation)  of  the 
symbols  of  the  operators  from  that  of  a  common  operand,  namely 
here  an  arbitrary  step^triad.  In  other  words,  the  same  algebraical 
equations  between  the  nine  numerical  coefficients,  ayzj  mnp,  rsty 
expressed  also  the  conditions  involved  in  the  formula  of  sym- 
bolical multiplication, 

(a?,  y,  z)  =  (w,  n,  p)  (r,  s,  t), 

regarded  as  an  abridgment  of  the  following/u/Zer  formula : 

(Xf  y,  z)  (bj,  a,,  a,)  =  (m,  n,  p)  (r,  #,  t)  (ai,  a„  a,) ; 

where  ai,  at,  as  might  denote  any  three  steps  in  time.  Or  they 
might  be  said  to  be  the  conditions  for  the  correctness  of  this 
other  symbolical  equation, 

xxi  +  yx,  +  jzrxj  e  (inxi  +  nxj  +  px^)  (rxi  +  sx^  +  /x,), 

interpreted  on  the  same  plan  as  the  symbols  xa%  x,x„  x,x9,  x,% 
in  [24]. 

[26.]  All  the.  peculiar  properties  of  the  lately  mentioned 
triplet  system  might  be  considered  to  be  contained  in  the^three 
ordinary  and  algebraical  equations,  [25],  which  connected  the 
nine  coefficients  with  each  other  (and  in  this  case  with  two  arbi- 
trary constants).     And  I  saw  that  these  equations  admitted  of 
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the  three  following  combinations,  by  the  ordinary  processes  of 
algebra : 

x-\-by-\-  az=(m-¥  bn-^ap)  (r-^bs  +  ai); 
x-^bg'\-af2'=^{m  +  bn-^ dp)  (r  +  6*  +  a't) ; 

where  a,  a  were  the  two  real  and  unequal  roots  of  the  ordinary 
quadratic  equation. 

Here,  then,  was  an  instance  of  what  occurred  in  every  other  tri^ 
plet  system  that  I  tried,  and  seemed  indeed  to  be  a  general  and 
necessary  consequence  of  the  tubicjbrm  of  a  certain  function, 
obtained  by  elimination  between  the  three  equations  mentioned 
in  [23],  at  least  if  we  still  (as  is  natural)  suppose  that  xjel: 
namely,  that  the  product  of  two  tripkts  may  vanish,  without 
either  factor  vanishing.  For  if  (as  one  of  the  ways  of  exhibiting 
this  result),  we  assume 

n-bm,  r--bSf  /  =  0, 

the  recent  relations  will  then  give 

«»0,  y»0,  «-0; 

so  that,  whatever  values  may  be  assigned  to  m,  />, «,  we  have,  in 
this  system,  the  formula : 

(m,  6m,  p)  (-  fa,  #,  0)  =  (0,  0,  0). 

For  the  same  reason,  there  wei:p  indeterminate  caseSf  in  the  ope- 
ration of  division  of  triplets:  for  example,  if  it  were  required  to 
find  the  coefficients  mnp  of  a  quotient,  from  the  equation 

(m,  n,  p)  (-  bs,  #,  0)  =  (ar,  y,  «), 

we  should  only  be  able  to  determine  the  function  m-b'^n^  but 
not  the  numbers  m  and  n  themselves;  while  p  would  be  entirely 
undetermined:  at  least  if  x  + by  and  z  were  each  =0,  for  other- 
wise there  might  come  infinite  values  into  play. 

[27.]  The  foregoing  reasonings  respecting  triplet  systems 
were  quite  independent  of  any  sort  of  geometrical  interpretation. 
Yet  it  was  natural  to  interpret  the  results,  and  I  did  so,  by  con- 
ceiving the  three  sets  of  coefficients,  (m,  ii,p),  (r,  #,  t)y  (;p,  y,  z), 
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which  belonged  to  the  three  triplets  in  the  multipUeation,  to  be 
the  co-ordinate  prqfectionst  on  three  rectangular  axes,  of  tlwee 
right  lines  dravin  from  a  common  origin  ;^hich  lines  might  (I 
thought)  be  said  to  be,  respectively,  in  this  system  of  interpreta^ 
tion,  the  multiplier  line^  the  multiplicand  line,  and  the  product 
line.  And  then,  in  the  particular  triplet  system  recently  de* 
scribed,  the  formula  of  [26]  gave  easily  a  simple  rule,  for  con* 
structing  (on  this  plan)  the  product  of  two  lines  in  spcxe.  For 
I  saw  that  if  three  fixed  and  rectangular  lines^  A^  B,  C,  distinct 
from  the  original  axes,  were  determined  by  the  three  following 
pairs  of  ordinary  equations  in  co-ordinates : 

X  +  6y  =  0,  ;ar »  0,  for  line  A ; 
y  -  6a:  =  0,  z  -  ax  =  0,  .  .  ,  B; 
y-bx  =  Of  ;8-a'a:=0,  .  .  .  C; 

we  might  then  enunciate  this  theorem  :* 

**  If  a  line  L"  be  the  product  of  two  other  lines,  £,  L\  then 
on  whichever  of  the  three  rectangular  lines  A^  B,  C  we  project 
the  two  &ctors  L^  L\  the  product  (in  the  ordinary  meaning)  of 
their  two  projections  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  projections 
(on  the  same)  of  L"  and  (7,  U  being  the  primary  unit*line 
(1,  0,  0)/'  . 

[28.]  I  saw  also  that  it  followed  from  this  theorem,  or  more 
immediately  from  the  equations  lately  cited  [26],  from  which  the 
theorem  itself  had  beenr  obtained,  that  if  we  considered  three 
rectangular  planes^  A\  Ry  C\  perpendicular  respectively  to  the 
three  lines  A,  B,  C,  or  having  for  their  equations, 

y-6a?=0,  (^;  x  +  by-¥  az^O,(R);  rc  +  6y+ a'«-0,  (C); 

then  every  line  in  any  one  of  these  three  fixed  planes  gave  a  null 
product  line,  when  it  was  multiplied  by  a  line  perpendiculcur  to 
that  fixed  plane:  the  line  A,  for  example,  as  a  factor,  giving  a 
ouli  line  as  the  product,  when  combined  with  any  factor  line  in 
the  plane  A\  For  the  same  reason  (compare  [26]  ),  although 
the  division  of  one  line  by  another  gave  generally  ar  determinate 

*  This  theorem  is  here  copied,  without  any  modifioation,  from  the  manuscript 
toTestigation  of  Fehmary,  1835,  which  was  mentioned  in  a  former  note. 
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guotieni'line,  yet  if  the  divisor-line  were  situated  in  any  one  of 
the  three  planes  A\  B^  C,  this  quotient-line  became  then  tn- 
finitCf  or  indeterminate.  And  results  of  the  same  general  cha- 
racter, although  not  all  so  simple  as  the  foregoing,  presented 
themselves  in  my  examinations  of  various  other  triplet  systems  : 
there  being,  in  all  those  which  I  tried,  at  least  one  system  of 
line  and  plane,  analogous  to  {A)  and  (^'),  but  not  always  three 
such  (real)  systems,  not  always  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

[29.]  These  speculations  interested  me  at  the  time,  and  some 
of  the  results  appeared  to  be  not  altogether  inelegant.  But  I  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  departure  from  ordinary  analogies  of  algebra, 
contained  in  the  evanescence  [26]  [28]  of  sl  product  of  two  trip- 
lets (or  of  two  lines),  in  certain  cases  when  neither ^/bc/or  was 
null ;  and  in  the  connected  indeterminateness  (in  the  same  cases) 
of  a  qtiotientf  while  the  divisor  was  different  from  zero.  There 
seemed  also  to  be  too  much  room  for  arbitrary  choice  ofcon- 
stantSf  and  not  any  sufficiently  decided  reasons  for  finally  prefer- 
ring one  triplet  system  to  another.  Indeed  the  assumption  of 
the  symbolic  equation  [24],  xi « 1,  which  it  appeared  to  be  conve- 
nient and  natural  to  make,  although  not  essential  to  the  theory, 
determined  immediately  the  values  of  nine  out  of  the  twenty-se- 
ven constants  of  multiplication ;  and  six  others  were  obtained 
from  the  assumptions,  which  also  seemed  to  be  convenient  (al- 
though in  some  of  my  investigations  the  latter  was  not  made), 

Xs  li  =  la>   ^8  Ii  =  Is* 

The  supposed  convertibility  (see  again  [24]  ),  of  the  order  of  the 
two  operations  x,  and  x„  gave  then  the  three  following  condi- 
tions, 

Xj  Xj  li  =  Xj  Xj  li,  X|  Xs  it  =  Xj  Xs  la,  Xj  x^  Ij  «=  x^  Xj  Ij, 

of  which  the  first  was  seen  at  once  to  establish  three  relations  be- 
tween six  of  the  twelve  remaining  coefficients  of  multiplication, 
namely  (if  the  subscript  commas  be  here  for  conciseness  omitted), 

Ittl  =  1-831>     l»33  =  lw2>     l2M*=laW 

The  two  other  equations  between  step-triads,  g^iven  by  the  recent 
conditions  of  convertibility,  resolved  themselves  into  six  equa- 
tions between  coefficients,  which  were,  however,  perceived  to  be 
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not  all  independent  of  each  other,  being  in  fact  all  ftatiB6ed  by 
satisfying  the  three  following  : 

I32I  =  I223  ls32  ""  1ms  I323  s 

^2%i  =  J-isa  (I233  ~  1»m}  +  I238  (Isii  •"  Isss)  I 

I331  =  I333  (1m3  ""  -laaa)  +  Ijai  (Ism  ""  Ism)  i 

« 

of  which  the  two  former  presented  themselves  to  me  under  forms 
a  little  simpler,  because,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  a  gradual  as- 
cent  from  couples  to  triplets,  or  for  preventing  a  ieriiary  term 
from  appearing  in  the  product,  when  no  such  term  occurred  in 
either  £actar,  1  assumed  the  value, 

There  still  remained  ^^  arbitrary  coeflScients, 

l223>     lsM>     l828»     lsS2>     l»8t 

which  it  seemed  to  be  permitted  to  choose  at  pleasure :  but  the 
decomposition  of  a  certain  cubic /unction  [26]  of  r,  «,  t  into/ac- 
torsy  combined  with  geometrical  considerations^  led  me,  for  the 
sake  of  securing  the  reality  and  rectangulatity  of  a  certain  sys- 
tem of  lines  and  planes^  to  assume  the  three  following  relations 
between  those  coefficients : 

which  g^ve  also  the  values, 

1-221  =  1»     IsJl  =  ">     l-SSl^l* 

But  the  two  constant  coefficients  l^a  and  Isss  still  seemed  to  re- 
main wholly  arbitrary,*  and  were  those  undetermined  elements, 
denoted  by  b  and  c,  which  entered  into  the  formula  of  triplet 
multiplication  [25],  already  cited  in  this  Preface. 

[30.]  I  saw,  however,  as  has  been  already  hinted  [19]  [20], 
that  the  same  general  view  of  algebra,  as  the  science  of  pure 
time,  admitted  easily,  at  least  in  thought,  of  an  extension  of  this 

*  The  system  of  constants  5=1,  c  =  1,  might  hare  deserred  attention,  bnt  I 
do  not  find  that  it  occnrred  to  me  to  consider  it.  In  some  of  those  old  investi- 
gations respecting  triplets,  the  symbol  V—  1  presented  itself  as  a  coefficient :  but 
this  at  the  time  appeared  to  me  unsatisfactory,  nor  did  I  see  how  to  interpret  it 
in  such  a  connexion. 
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whole  theory,  not  only  from  couples  to  triplets,  but  also  from 
triplets  to  setSy  of  moments,  steps,  and  numbers.  Instead  of  two 
or  even  three  moments  (as  in  [12]  or  [20]  )|  there  was  no  difficulty 
in  conceiving  a  system  or  set  of  n  such  moments,  Ai,  A2,  . .  An, 
and  in  supposing  it  to  be  compared  with  another  equinumerous 
momental  set^  Bi,  Bs,  .  •  Bn,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  conduct  to  a 
new  complex  ordinal  relation,  or  step^set^  denoted  by  the  formula, 

(Bi,  B2,  •  •  Bn)  —  (Ai,  A2,  •  •  Afi^  =  (Bi  —  Aj,  Bj  —  A2,  •  •  Bn  —  An)* 

Such  Step-sets  could  be  added  or  subtracted  (compare  [20]  ),by 
adding  or  subtracting  their  component  steps,  each  to  or  from  its 
own  corresponding  step,  as  indicated  by  the  double  formula, 

(bi,  b2,  .  .  b„)  ±  (ai,  a2,  .  .  a«)  =  (bi  ±  ai,  b2  ±  aj,  .  .  b„  ±  a«) ; 

and  a  step-set  could  be  multiplied  by  a  number  (a),  or  divided  by 
another  step-set,  provided  that  the  component  steps  of  the  one 
were  proportional  to  those  of  the  other  (compare  [13]  [21]  ),  by 
the  formulae : 

a  (ai,  aa,  .  .  a„)  =  (aai,  aoa,  .  .  aan) ; 

(aai,  aai,  .  .  aa„)  -h  (ai,  as,  .  .  a„)  =  a. 

[31.]  But  when  it  was  required  to  divide  one  step-set  by  ano- 
ther, in  the  more  general  case  (compare  [13]  [14]  [21] ),  where 
the  components  or  constituent  steps  ai,  aa,  .  .  an  of  the  one  set 
were  not  proportional  to  the  corresponding  components  bi,  ba, . . 
bn  of  the  other  set,  a  difficulty  again  arose,  which  I  proposed  still 
to  meet  on  the  same  general  plan  as  before,  by  conceiving  that  a 
numeral  set,  or  set  or  system  of  numbers,  (ati,  cfa,  •  •  fln)j  might 
operate  on  the  one  set  of  steps,  (ai,  aa,  .  .  an),  in  a  way  analogous 
to  multiplication,  so  as  to  produce  or  generate  the  other  given 
step-set,  as  a  result  which  should  be  analogous  to  a  product.  In- 
stead oi  three  distinct  and  independent  unit-steps,  as  in  [22],  I 
now  conceived  the  existence  of  n  such  unit-steps,  which  might  be 
denoted  by  the  symbols, 

li,  la,  •  .  InJ 

and  instead  of  three  unit-numbers  (see  again  [22]  ),  I  conceived 
n  such  unit-operators,  which  in  those  early  investigations  I  de- 
noted 
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and  of  which  I  conceived  that  each  might  operate  on  each  unit- 
step,  as  a  species  of  muliiplier,  or  factor  ^  so  as  to  produce  (gene- 
rally) a  new  step-set  as  the  result.  There  came  thus  to  be  con- 
ceived a  number,  ^n\  of  such  resultant  step-sets,  denoted,  on  the 
plan  of  [22],  by  symbols  of  the  forms : 

where  the  n^  symbols  of  the  form  1/,^^;^  denoted  so  many  numerical 
coefficients^  or  constants  of  multiplication^  of  the  kind  previously 
considered  in  the  theories  of  couples  [14],  and  of  triplets  [22], 
which  all  required  to  have  their  values  previously  assumed^  or 
assigned,  be/ore  proceeding  to  multiply  a  step-set  by  a  number- 
set,  in  order  that  this  operation  might  give  generally  a  definite 
step^et  as  the  result. 

[32.]  Conversely,  on  the  plan  of  [23],  when  the  n'  numerical 
values  of  these  coefficients  or  constants  l/^g^h  had  been  once  fixed, 
I  saw  that  we  could  then  definitely  interpret  a  product  of  the 
form, 

(m  xj  +  .  .  +  nip x^+ .  .  m„  x„)  (ri  li  +  .  .  +  r/l/+ .  •  +  r»  1»), 

where  mi,  .  .  %,  •  .  m^  and  ri,  .  •  r/,  •  •  r«  were  any  2n  given 
numbers,  as  being  equivalent  to  a  certain  new  or  derived  step- 
set  of  the  form, 

a:ili  +  ..  +  arAU+.  .  +ar«ln; 

where  jti,  . .  a?A,  .  .  a?n  were  n  new  or  derived  numbers^  determined 
by  n  expressions  such  as  the  following : 

Xh^^mgrjlf^gX^ 

the  summation  extending  to  all  the  n^  combinations  of  values  of 
the  indices  /  and  g.  And  because  these  expressions  might  in 
general  be  treated  as  a  system  of  n  linear  equations  between  the 
n  coefficients  iti^  of  the  multiplier  set,  I  thought  that  the  division 
of  one  step-set  by  another  (compare  [14]  [23]),  might  thus  in 
general  be  accomplished,  or  at  least  conceived  and  interpreted, 
as  being  the  process  of  returning  to  that  multiplier y  or  of  deter- 
mining the  numeral  set  which  would  produce  the  dividend  step- 
self  by  operating  on  the  divisor  step-set,  and  which  might  there- 
fore be  denoted  as  follows : 
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nil  Xi  -f  .  .  +  Illy  x^  +  .  .  W»„  X„  B5  (Ofi  li  +  .  .  +  0?;^  l^i  4-  ,  .  +  afn  In) 

^  (ri  1,  +  . .  r/ 1/+ . .  +  Tn  In) ; 
or  more  concisely  thus^ 

while  the  numeral  set  thus  found  might  be  called  the  quotient  of 
the  two  step-sets. 

[33.]  It  may  be  remembered  that  even  at  so  early  a  stage  as 
the  interpretation  of  the  symbol  6  x  a,  for  the  algebraic  product 
of  two  positive  or  negative  numhersy*  it  had  been  proposed  to 
conceive  a  reference  to  a  step  (a),  which  should  be  first  operated 
on  by  those  two  numbers  successively^  and  then  abstracted  from  ^ 
as  was  expressed  by  the  elementary  formula  [9], 

( J  X  a)  x  a  =  6  X  (a  x  a). 

Thus  to  interpret  the  product  ~2x-3a8«  +  6,  I  conceived  that 
some  time-step  (a)  was  first  tripled  in  length  and  reversed  in  di- 
rection ;  then  that  the  new  step  (-Sa)  was  doubled  and  reversed; 
and  finally  that  the  last  resultant  step  (+  6a)  was  compared  with 
the  original  step  (a),  in  the  way  of  algebraic  ratio  [9],  thereby 
conducting  to  a  result  which  was  independent  of  that  original 
step.  All  this,  so  far,  was  no  doubt  extremely  easy ;  nor  was  it 
difficult  to  extend  the  same  mode  of  interpretation  to  the  case 
[17]  of  the  multiplication  of  two  number  couples^  and  to  inter- 
pret the  product  of  two  such  couples  as  satisfying  the  condition, 

(6i,  62)  («i,  ch)  X  (ai,  aj)  =  (61,  63)  X  (oi,  «2)  (ai,  aa) ; 

the  arbitrary  step-couple  (ai,  83)  being  first  operated  on,  and  af- 
terwards abstracted  from.  In  like  manner,  in  the  theory  of 
triplets  f  it  was  found  possible  [24]  [25]  to  abstract  from  an  ope- 
rand  step^triad^  and  thereby  to  obtain  formulae  for  the  symbolic 

•  This  word  ••  number,"  whether  with  perfect  propriety  or  not,  is  used 
throughout  the  present  Preface  and  work,  not  as  contrasted  with /rac^ionx  (ex- 
cept when  accompanied  by  the  word  whole  or  integer),  nor  with  incoramensura- 
bles,  but  rather  with  those  steps  (in  time,  or  on  one  axis),  of  some  two  of  which  it 
represents  or  denotes  the  ratio.  In  short,  the  numbers  here  spoken  of,  and  else- 
where denominated  **8calars**  in  this  work,  are  simply  those  positives  or  nega* 
tives,  on  the  scale  of  progression  from  -  00  to  +  00 ,  which  are  commonly  called 
reals  (or  real  quantities)  in  algebra. 
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multiplication  of  the  secondary  and  tertiary  number-unitSi  x„  x,^ 
and  more  generally  of  any  tw6  numerical  triplets  among  them- 
selves* But  when  it  was  sought  to  extend  the  same  view  to  the 
still  more  general  multiplication  of  numeral  sets^  new  difficulties 
were  introduced  by  the  essential  complexity  of  the  subject,  on 
which  I  can  only  touch  in  the  briefest  manner  here.* 

[34.]  After  operating  on  an  arbitrary  step-set  2  r/ 1/ by  a 
number-set  Sit?^  x^,  and  so  obtaining  [32]  another  step-set, 
Sxjk  lk9  we  may  conceive  ourselves  to  operate  on  the  same  gene- 
ral plan,  and  with  the  same  particular  constants  of  multiplication, 
on  this  new  step-set,  by  a  new  number-set y  such  as  Snt'^x^,  and 
so  to  obtain  a  third  step-set^  such  as  Sa^j^  Ia*:  which  may  then  be 
supposed  to  be  divided  (see  again  [32]  )  by  the  original  step-set 
2r/l/,  so  as  to  conduct  to  a  quotient,  which  shall  be  another  nti- 
meral  set,  of  the  form  Sm^'p*  x^.  Under  these  conditions,  we  may 
certainly  write, 

SmVxy(Sw^x^.Sr/l/)-SiiiVv-Sr/l/; 

but  in  order  to  justify  the  subsequent  abstraction  of  the  operand 
step-set,  or  the  abridgment  (compare  [25]  )  of  this  formula  of  «t<r- 
cessive  operation  to  the  following, 

Swi'y  x^  .  2m^  Xg  «  S»iV  V» 

which  may  be  called  a  formula  for  the  (symbolic)  multiplication 
of  two  number-sets,  certain  conditions  ofdetachment  are  to  be  sa- 
tisfied, which  may  be  investigated  as  follows. 

[35.]  Conceive  that  the  required  separation  ofsj^mbols  has 
been  found  possible,  and  that  it  has  given,  by  a  generalization  of 

*  A  fttller  aceonnt  of  this  theory  of  $etM,  with  a  somewhat  different  notation 
(the  symbols  Cr, ,,  <  and  iir,  r^,  fT  being  employed,  for  example,  to  denote  the  co- 
efficients which  would  here  be  written  as  li,  r» «  and  IV.  i*,  r")*  and  with  a  special 
application  to  the  theory  of  qaatemiom^  wiD  be  found  in  an  Essay  entitled :  *'  Re- 
searches respecting  Quaternions.  First  Series.**  Trans.  R.  L  A.  Vol.  XXL, 
Part  n.  Dublin:  1848.  Pages  199  to  296.  (Read  November  13th,  1843.)  This 
Essay  was  not  fully  printed  till  1847»  but  several  copies  of  it  were  distributed  in 
that  year,  especially  during  the  second  Oxford  Meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion. The  discussion  of  that  portion  of  the  subject  which  is  here  considered  is 
contained  chiefly  in  pages  225  to  231  of  the  volume  above  cited. 
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the  process  for  triplets  in  [24],  a  system  of  ti*  symbolic  equations 
of  the  form, 

where  Vg^g-^g^  is  one  of  a  new  system  ofv?  numerical  coefficients^ 
and  the  sum  involves  n  terms,  answering  to  g  different  values  of 
the  index  ^^  Under  the  same  conditions,  the  recent  formula  for 
the  multiplication  of  numeral  sets  breaks  itself  up  into  n  equa- 
tions, of  the  form, 

m  g^=^mgmg.  *-g,g>,g*l 

the  summation  here  extending  to  n'  terms  arising  from  the  com- 
binations of  the  values  of  the  indices  y  and  g\  For  all  such 
combinations,  and  for  each  of  the  n  values  of/)  we  are  to  have 
(if  the  required  detachment  be  possible)  the  following  equation 
between  step-sets : 

and  conversely,  if  we  can  satisfy  these  n'  equations  between  step- 
sets,  we  shall  thereby  satisfy  the  conditions  o/' detachment  [34], 
which  we  have  at  present  in  view.  But  each  of  these  n*  equa- 
tions between  sets  resolves  itself  generally  into  n  equations  be- 
tween numbers:  and  thus  there  arise  in  general  no  fewer  than  n^ 
numerical  equations^  as  expressive  of  the  conditions  in  question, 
which  may  all  be  represented  by  the  formula,* 

all  combinations  of  values  of  the  indices y*,  ^,  ^',  A'  (from  1  to  ft 
for  each)  being  permitted,  and  the  summation  in  each  member 
being  performed  with  respect  to  h.  Now  to  satisfy  these  n* 
equations  of  condition,  there  were  only  2n'  coefficients,  or  rather 
their  ratios,  disposable :  and  although  the  theories  of  couples  and 
triplets  already  served  to  exemplify  the  possibility  of  effiecting 
the  desired  detachment^  at  least  in  certain  cases,  yet  it  was  by 
no  means  obvious  that  any  such  extensive  reductions^  were  likely 

*  A  formula  equiralent  to  this,  but  with  a  somewhat  different  notation,  will 
be  found  at  page  231  of  the  ^ssay  and  Volume  referred  to  in  a  recent  Note. 

f  On  the  subject  of  such  general  reductions,  some  remarks  will  be  found  at 
page  251  of  the  Essay  and  Volume  lately  cited. 
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to  present  themselves,  as  were  required  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  same  object,  in  the  more  general  theory  of  sets.  And  I 
believe  that  the  compass  and  difficulty,  which  I  thus  perceived 
to  exist,  in  that  very  general  theory,  deterred  me  from  pursuing 
it  farther  at  the  time  above  referred  to. 

[36.]  There  was,  however,  a  motive  which  induced  me  then 
to  attach  a  special  importance  to  the  consideration  of  triplets^  as 
distinguished  from  those  more  general  sets^  of  which  some  ac- 
count has  been  given.  This  was  the  desire  to  connect,  in  some 
new  and  useful  (or  at  least  interesting)  way,  calculation  with  geo- 
metry^  through  some  undiscovered  extension^  to  apace  of  three 
dimensions^  of  a  method  of  construction  or  representation  [2], 
which  had  been  employed  with  success  by  Mr.  Warren*  (and 
indeed  also  by  other  authors,t  of  whose  writings  I  bad  not  then 

*  '*  Treatise  on  the  Geometrical  Representation  of  the  Square  Roots  of  Ne- 
gative Quantities.  By  the  Rev.  John  Warren,  A.  M.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge."  (Cambridge,  1828.)  To  suggestions  from  that 
Treatise  I  gladlj  acknowledge  myself  to  have  been  indebted,  although  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  symbol  V-1 ,  employed  in  it,  is  entirely  distinct  from  that 
which  I  have  since  come  to  adopt  in  the  geometrical  applications  of  the  quater- 
nions. 

f  Several  important  particulars  respecting  such  authors  have  been  collected 
in  the  already  cited  "Report  on  certain  Branches  of  Analysis'*  (see  especially 
pp.  228  to  235),  by  Dr.  Peacock,  whose  remarks  upon  their  writings,  and  whose 
own  investigations  on  the  subject,  are  well  entitled  to  attention.  As  relates  to 
the  method  described  above  (in  paragraph  [36]  of  this  Preface),  if  multiplication 
(as  well  as  addition)  of  directed  lines  in  one  plane  be  regarded  (as  I  think  it  ought 
to  be)  as  an  essential  element  thereof,  I  venture  here  to  state  the  impression  on 
my  own  mind,  that  the  true  inventor,  or  at  least  the  first  definite  promulgator  of 
that  method,  will  be  found  to  have  been  Argand,  in  1806:  although  his  **  Essai 
BUT  une  Manidre  de  repr^senter  les  Quantit^s  Imaginaires,"  which  was  published 
at  Paris  in  that  year,  is  known  to  me  only  by  Dr.  Peacock's  mention  of  it  in  his 
Report,  and  by  the  account  of  the  same  Essay  given  in  the  course  of  a  subse- 
quent correspondence,  or  series  of  communications  (which  also  has  been  noticed 
in  that  Report,  and  was  in  consequence  consulted  a  few  years  ago  by  me),  car- 
ried on  between  Fran9ais,  Servois,  Gergonne,  and  Argand  himself;  which  series 
of  papers  was  published  in  Gergonne' s  Annates  des  Math^matiques,  in  or  about 
the  year  1813.  My  recollection  of  that  correspondence  is,  that  it  was  admitted 
to  establish  fully  the  priority  of  Argand  to  Fran9ais,  as  regarded  the  method 
[36]  of  (not^nerely  adding^  hnt)  multiplying  together  directed  lines  in  one  plane, 
which  is  briefly  described  above :  and  which  was  afterwards  independently  re- 
produced, by  Warren  in  1828,  and  in  the  same  year  by  Mourey,  in  a  work  enti- 
tled :  <*  La  Vraie  Th^orie  des  Qnantit^s  Negatives,  et  des  Quantit^s  pr6tendues 
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heard),  for  operations  on  right  lines  in  ofie  plane:  which  method 
had  given  a  species  of  geometrical  interpretation  to  the  usual 
and  well-known  imaginary  symbol  of  algebra.  In  the  method 
thus  referred  to,  addition  of  lines  was  performed  according  to  the 
same  rules  as  composition  ofmotions^  or  of  forces,  by  drawing 

Imaginaires"  (Paris,  1828).    If  the  list  of  such  independent  re-inventors  of  this 
important  and  modem  method  of  constructing  by  a  line  the  product  of  two  di" 
reeled  lines  in  one  fixed  plane  (from  which  it  is  to  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that 
my  own  mode  of  representing  by  a  quaternion  the  product  of  two  directed  lines 
i»  ipace  is  altogether  different)  were  to  be  continued,  it  would  include,  as  I  have 
lately  learned,  the  illustrious  name  of  Gauss,  in  connexion  with  his  Theory 
of  Biquadratic  Residues  (Gottingen,  1832).    On  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  per- 
ceive  that  any  distinct  anticipation  of  this  method  of  multiplication  of  directed  lines 
is  contained  in  Bu6e*s  yague  but  original  and  often  cited  Paper,  entitled  **  Me- 
moirs fiur  les  Quantit^s  Imaginaires,"  which  appeared  in  the    PhUosophioal 
Transactions  (of  London)  for  1806,  having  been  read  in  June,  1805.    The  inge- 
nious author  of  that  Paper  had  undoubtedly  formed  the  notion  of  representing  the 
directions  of  lines  by  algebraical  symbols ;  hejeven  uses  (in  No.  35  of  his  Memoir) 
such  expressions  as  V2  (cos  45''+  sin  45°  V- 1)  to  denote  two  different  and  di- 
rected  diagonals  of  a  square:  and  there  is  the  high  authority  of  Peacock  (Report, 
p.  228),  for  considering  that  the  geometrical  interpretation  of  the  symbol  V— 1* 
as  denoting  perpendicularity,  was  **  first  formally  maintained  by  Bu^e,  though 
more  than  once  suggested  by  other  authors.**    In  No.  43  of  the  Paper  referred 
to,  Bu6e  constructs  with  much  elegance,  by  a  bent  line  aks,  or  by  an  inclined 
line  AE  (where  ks  is  a  perpendicular,  =  ^  a,  erected  at  the  middle  point  k  of  a 
given  line  ab,  or  a),  an  imaginary  root  (x)  of  the  quadratic  equation,  x  (a  -  x)  =  J  a\ 
which  had  been  proposed  by  Carnot  (in  p.  54  of  the  G6ometrie  de  Position,  Pa- 
ris, 1804).     But  when  he  proceeds  to  explain  (in  No.  46  of  his  Piqper)  in  what 
sense  he  regards  the  two  lines  ae  and  eb  (or  the  two  constructed  roots  of  the 
quadratic)  as  having  their  product  equal  to  the  given  value  )  a>  or  ^  ab',  Buee  ex- 
pressly  limits  the  signification  of  such  a  product  to  the  result  obtained  by  multi- 
plying the  arithmetical  values,  and  expressly  excludes  the  consideration  of  the 
positions  of  the  factor-lines  from  \ds  conception  of  their  multiplication:  whereas 
it  seems  to  me  to  belong  to  the  very  essence  of  the  method  [36]  of  Argand  and 
others,  and  generally  to  that  system  of  geometrical  interpretation  whereon  is 
based  what  Professor  De  Morgan  has  happily  named  Double  Algebra,  to  take 
account  of  those  positions  (or  directions),  when  lines  are  to  be  multiplied  together. 
My  own  conception  (as  has  been  already  hinted,  and  as  will  appear  fully  in  the 
course  of  this  work),  of  the  product  of  two  directed  lines  in  space  as  a  quater- 
nion, is  altogether  distinct,  both  from  the  purely  arithmetical  product  of  nume- 
rical values  of  Bu^e,  and  from  the  linear  product  (or  third  coplanar  line),  in  the 
method  of  Argand :  yet  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  submit  the  foregoing  re- 
marks, on  the  invention  of  this  latter  method,  to  the  judgment  of  persons 
better  versed  than  myself  in  scientific  history.     A  few  additional  remarks  and 
references  on  the  subject  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  Note. 
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the  diagonal  of  a  parallelograin ;  and  the  muUiplicaiian  of  two 
lines,  in  a  given  plane,  oorretpoDded  to  the  construction  of  a 
species  of  fourth  proporiionaU  to  an  assumed  line  in  the  sanie 
plane,  sdected  as  the  representative  of  positive  unity  ^  and  to  the 
two  proposed /ac/or-ftne« :  such  fourth  proportional,  or  product* 
Kne^  being  inclined  to  one  factor-line  at  the  same  angle^  measured 
in  the  same  sense,  as  that  at  which  the  other  factor-line  was  in- 
clined to  the  assumed  unit4ine  ;  while  its  length  was,  in  the  old 
and  usual  signification  of  the  words,  a  fourth  proportional  to  the 
lengths  of  the  unit-line  and  the  two  factor-lines.  Subtraction, 
division,  elevation  to  powers,  and  extraction  of  roots,  were  ex- 
plained and  constructed  on  the  same  general  principles,  and  by 
processes  of  the  same  general  character,  which  may  easily  be  con* 
ceived  from  the  slight  sketch  just  given,  and  indeed  are  by  this 
time  known  to  a  pretty  wide  circle  of  readers :  and  thus,  no  doubt, 
by  operations  on  right  lines  in  one  plane,  the  symbol  v^-I  re- 
ceived a  perfectly  clear  interpretation,  as  denoting  a  second  unit* 
Une^  ai  right  angles*  to  that  line  which  had  been  selected  to  re- 

*  Besides  what  has  been  alread j  referred  to,  as  haying  been  done  on  this 
subject  of  the  interpretation  of  the  symbol  V— 1  bj  the  Abb6  Bo^e,  it  has  been 
weU  ranarked  by  Mr.  Bei^jamin  Gomperts,  at  page  tL  of  his  ywy  ingemons 
Tract  on  "  The  Principles  and  Applications  of  Imaginary  Qoantities,  Book  U., 
derired  from  a  particular  case  of  Functional  Projections'*  (London,  1818),  that 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Wallis  of  Oxford,  in  his  **  Treatise  of  Algebra**  (London, 
1685),  proposed  to  interpret  the  imaginary  roots  of  a  quadratic  equation,  by 
going  out  of  the  Hne,  on  which  if  real  they  should  be  measured.  Thus  Wallis  (in 
his  chapter  IxriL)  obserTes : — *<  So  that  whereas  in  case  of  NegatiTe  Boots  we 
'*are  to  say,  the  point  B  cannot  be  foimd,  so  as  is  supposed  in  ▲€  Forward,  but 
'*  Backward  it  may  in  the  same  Line :  we  must  here  say,  in  case  of  a  Negatir e 
^  Square,  the  point  B  cannot  be  found  so  as  was  supposed,  in  the  Line  ac  ;  but 
**  Abore  that  Line  it  may  in  the  same  Plain.  This  I  hare  the  more  largely  in^ 
"sisted  on,  because  the  Notion  (I  think)  is  new ;  and  this,  the  pl^nest  Declare 
"tion  that  at  present  I  can  think  of,  to  explicate  what  we  commonly  call  the 
**Imaffiiumf  Boot*  of  Quadratick  Equations.  For  such  are  these.**  And  again 
(in  his  following  chapter  Ixriii.,  at  page  269),  Wallis  proposes  to  construct  thus 
the  roots  of  the  equation  aa  +  6a  +  €e  =  0 : — **  On  ACa  =  6,  bisected  in  c,  erect  a 
'^perpendicular  cp  >=  Vce.  And  taking  pb  =  ^b,  make  (on  whether  side  you  please 
"  of  cp),  PBC,  a  rectangled  triangle.  Whose  right  angle  will  therefore  be  at  c 
•<or  b,  according  as  pb  or  PC  is  bigger ;  and  accordingly,  bc  a  sine  or  a  tangent, 
**^to  the  radius  pb,)  terminated  in  Pc.  The  streight  lines  ab,  Ba,  are  the  two 
**  values  of  a.  Both  affirmatiye  if  (in  the  equation,)  it  be  ^  6a.  Both  negatiTe, 
**  if  4-  6a.    Which  ralues  be  (what  we  call)  Real,  if  the  right  angle  be  at  c.   But 

e 
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present  positive  unity.  But  when  it  was  proposed  to  leave  the 
plane^  and  to  construct  a  system  which  should  have  some  general 
analogy  to  the  known  system  thus  described,  but  should  extend 
to  ^>acej*  then  difficulties  of  a  new  character  arose,  in  the  endea* 

**  Imaginary  if  at  B."  These  passages  mutt  always  (I  think)  possess  an  histo- 
rical interest,  as  exemplifying  the  manner  in  which,  in  the  seyenteenth  centnry, 
one  so  eminent  for  his  powers  of  interpretation  of  analytical  expressions,  as  Dr. 
Wallis  was,  sought  to  apply  those  powers  to  the  geometrical  conttruction  of  the 
imaginary  roots  of  an  equation :  and  for  the  decision  with  which  he  held  that  such 
roots  were  quite  as  clearly  interpretable,  as  «  what  we  call  real"  yalues.  His  par- 
ticular interpretation  of  those  imaginary  roots  of  a  quadratic  appears  indeed  to 
me  to  be  inferior  in  elegance  to  that  which  was  long  afterwards  proposed  by 
Bu6e.  But  it  may  be  noticed  that,  whether  his  point  b  were  on  or  q^the  line 
ACa,  Wallis  seems  (like  Bute,  and  many  other  and  more  modern  writers)  to  hare 
regarded  that  right  line^  as  being  tn  mme  sense  a  sum,  or  at  least  analogous  to  a 
smn,  of  the  twp  successive  lines  ab,  sa ;  which  latter  lines  conduct,  upon  the 
whole,  from  the  initial  point  a  to  the  final  point  a ;  and  construct  according  to 
him  the  two  roots  of  the  quadratic,  whose  algebraic  sum  is  =  b.  Indeed,  Wallis 
remarks  (in  the  same  page  269)  that  when  those  two  roots  are  algebraically  ima-^ 
ginary,  or  are  geometrically  constructed  (according  to  him)  by  the  help  of  a  point 
B  which  is  above  the  line  Aca,  then  that  straight  line  is  not  equal  to  the  aggregate 
of  AB  +  Ba ;  but  this  seems  to  be  no  more  than  guarding  himself  against  being 
supposed  to  assert,  that  two  sides  of  a  triangle  can  be  equal  tn  length  to  the 
third.  In  chap.  Ixix.,  p.  272,  he  thus  sums  up :— <*  We  find  therefore,  that  in 
**  Equations,  whether  Lateral  or  Quadratick,  which  in  the  strict  Sense,  and  first 
<*  Prospect,  appear  Impossible ;  some  mitigation  may  be  allowed  to  make  them 
**  Possible ;  and  in  such  a  mitigated  interpretation  they  may  yet  be  useful.**  For 
lateral  equations  (equations  of  the  first  degree),  the  mitigation  here  spoken  of 
consists  simply  in  the  usual  representation  of  negative  roots,  by  lines  drawn  back' 
ward  from  a  point,  whereas  they  had  been  at  first  supposed  to  be  drawn /onrar<f. 
For  quadratic  equations  with  imaginary  roots,  Wallis  mitigates  the  problem,  by 
substituting  a  bent  line  Asa  for  that  straight  line  ACa,  which  constructs  the  given 
algebraical  sum  (6)  of  the  two  roots  of  the  equation,  or  parts  of  the  bent  line, 
AB,  Ba.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  he  appears  to  hare  regarded  the  algebraical 
semi-difference  of  those  two  roots,  ab,  bo,  as  being  in  all  cases  constructed  by  the 
line  BC,  drawn  to  the  middle  point  c  of  the  line  Aa :  which  would  again  agree  with 
many  modem  systems.  Thus  Wallis  seems  to  hare  possessed,  in  1685,  at  least  in 
germ  (for  I  do  not  pretend  that  he  fully  and  consciously  possessed  them),  some 
elements  of  the  modem  methods  of  Addition  and  Subtraction  of  directed  lines. 
But  on  the  equally  essential  point  of  Multiplication  of  directed  lines  in  one  plane, 
it  does  not  appear  that  Wallis,  any  more  than  Bute  (see  the  foregoing  Note),  had 
anticipated  the  method  of  Argand. 

*  At  a  much  later  period  I  learned  that  others  had  sought  to  accomplish 
some  such  extension  to  space,  but  in  ways  different  from  mine. 
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Toar  at  surmounting  which  I  was  encouraged  by  the  friend  aU 
ready  mentioned  (Mr.  John  T.  Graves),  who  felt  the  wish,  and 
formed  the  project,  to  surmount  them  in  §ome  way  or  other,  as 
early,  or  perhaps  earlier  than  myself. 

[37.]  A  conjecture  respecting  such  extension  of  the  rule  of 
multiplication  of  lines,  from  the  plane  to  space,  which  long  ago 
occurred  to  me  (in  1831),  may  be  stated  briefly  here,  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  general  character  of  those  old  speculations.  Let 
A  denote  a  point  assumed  on  the  surface  of  a  fixed  sphere,  de- 
scribed about  the  origin  o  of  co-ordinates,  with  a  radius  equal  to 
the  unit  of  length ;  and  let  this  point  a  be  called  the  unit'point. 
Let  also  b  and  c  be  supposed  to  be  imo  factor^poinU^  on  the 
same  sur&ce,  representing  the  directions  oa,  ob,  of  the  two/ae- 
tor^Unes  in  space,  of  which  lines  it  is  required  to  perform,  or  to 
interpret,  the  multiplication  ;  and  so  to  determine,  by  some  fixed 
rule  to  be  assigned,  the  product-point  d,  or  the  direction  of  the 
product-line^  od.  Then  it  appeared  that  the  analogy  to  opera- 
tions in  the  plane  might  be  not  ill  observed,  by  conceiving  d  to 
be  taken  on  the  circle  abc  ;  the  arcSi  ab,  cd,  of  that  (generally) 
smaU  circle  of  the  sphere  being  equally  long^  and  similarly  mea* 
sured  ;  so  that  the  two  chords  ad,  bc  should  he  parallel:  while 
the  old  rule  of  multiplication  of  lengths  should  be  retained :  and 
addition  o/Unes  be  still  interpreted  as  before.  But  in  this  sys- 
tem there  were  found  to  enter  radicals  uxkdjractions  into  the  ex- 
pressions for  the  co-ordinates*  of  a  product ;  and  although  the 
case  of  squares  oflines^  or  products  of  equal  factors,  might  be 
rendered  determinate  by  agreeing  to  take  the  great  circle  ab, 
when  the  point  c  coincided  with  b,  yet  there  seemed  to  be  an  es- 
sential indetermination  in  the  construction  of  the  reciprocal  of  a 
line :  it  bding  sufficient,  according  to  the  definition  here  consi- 

•  The  rectMigQlur  oo-ordiiiAtes  (or  projections)  of  the  two  faotor-lines  and 
of  the  prodnoi-line  being  denoted  by  xyz,  x'y'z,  *y'zt  if  we  also  write,  for  con- 
dsenestf 

r  =  V(««+y«  +  2«),  i'=V(«^  +  y^  +  2'^,  p  =  4r4f^+3iy'+«*', 

then  the  expressions  which  I  found  for  x'yV  maj  be  included  briefly  in  the 
equations : 

«'-rr'  y"  z"         ri-rx 


vz'-rx     r}f-ry     ti-t*     p-rr 


• 
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dered,  to  take  the  chord  BC  parallel  to  the  tangent  plane  to  the 
sphere  at  the  anit-point,  in  order  to  make  the  product  point  o 
coincide  with  that  point  a.  There  was  also  the  great  and  (as  I 
thought)  fatal  objection  to  this  method  of  construction,  that  it 
did  not  preserve  the  distributive  principle  of  multiplication ;  a 
product  of  sums  not  being  equal,  in  it,  to  the  sum  of  the  products: 
and  on  the  whole,  I  abandoned  the  conjecture. 

[38.]  Another  construction,  of  a  somewhat  similar  character^ 
and  liable  to  similar  objections,  for  the  product  of  two  lines  in 
space,  occurred  to  me  in  1835,  and  also  independently  to  Mr.  J. 
T.  Graves  in  1836,  in  which  year  he  wrote  to  me  on  the  subject. 
It  may  be  briefly  stated,  by  saying  that  instead  of  considering, 
as  in  the  last-mentioned  system,  the  small  circle  abc,  and  draw- 
ing the  chord  ad,  from  unit-point  to  product-point,  so  as  to  be 
parallel  to  the  chord  bc  from  one  factor-point  to  the  other,  it  was 
now  the  arc  ad  of  a  great  circle  on  the  sphere,  which  was  to  be 
drawn  so  as  to  bisect  the  arc  bc,  of  another  great  circle,  and  be 
bisected  thereby.  Or  as  Mr.  Graves  afterwards  expressed  to  me 
the  rule  in  question : — ^^  Bisect  the  inclination  of  the  factor-lines, 
and  then  double  forward  the  angle  between  the  linear  unit  and 
the  bisecting  line:"  the  rule  of  multiplying  lengths  being  under- 
stood to  be  still  observed.  Mr.  Graves  made^several  acute  re- 
marks on  the  consequences  of  this  construction,  and  proposed  a 
few  supplementary  rules  to  remove  the  porismatic  character  of 
some  of  them :  but  observed  that,  with  these  interpretations,  the 
square-root  of  the  negative  unit-line^  or  the  triplet  (-1,  0,  0)^» 
would  still  be  indeterminate,  and  of  the  form  (0,  cos  0,  sin  0), 
where  0  remained  arbitrary:  while  cases  might  arise,  in  which  the 
'^minutest  alteration*'  of  a  factor-line  would  make  a  *^ considerable 
change"  in  the  position  of  the  product-line :  and  this  result  he 
conceived  to  be,  or  to  lead  to,  **  a  breach  of  the  gprand  property 
of  multiplication,"  respecting  its  operation  on  a  sum.  He  left  to 
me  the  investigation  of  the  general  expressions  for  the  *^  consti- 
tuent co-ordinates"  of  the  resultant  **  triplet,"  or  product-line,  in 
terms  of  the  constituents  of  the  factors :  and  in  fact  I  had  already 
obtained  such  expressions,  and  had  found  them  to  involve  radi- 
cals and  fractions,  and  to  violate  the  distributive  principle,  as  in 
the  system  recently  described  [37]  ;  with  which  indeed  the  one 
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here  mentioned  had  been  perceired  by  me  to  have  a  very  eloee 
analytical  connexion.* 

[39.]  Mr.  J.  T.  Graves,  however,  commanicated  to  me  at  the 
lame  time  another  method,  which  he  said  that  he  pre/err^, 
among  all  the  modes  that  he  had  tried,  *<  of  representing  lines  in 
space,  and  of  multiplying  such  lines  together."  This  method 
consisted  in  considering  such  a  line  as  a  species  of  **  compound 
couple,"  or  as  determined  by  two  cauples^  one  in  the  plane  of  ^, 
and  the  other  perpendicular  to  that  plane :  it  having  been  easily 
perceived  that  the  rules  proposed  by  me  for  the  addition  and 
multiplication  [17]  of  couples,  agreed  in  all  respects  with  the  pre- 
Tiously  known  method  [36],  of  representing  the  operations  of  the 
aame  names  on  Une$  in  onepkme.  From  this  conception  of  com- 
pound  compUM  Mr.  Graves  derived  a  *^  general  rule  for  the  multi- 
plication of  triplets,"  which  I  shall  here  transcribe,!  only  abridge 
ing  the  notation  by  writing  p  and  pi  to  represent  the  radicals 
V(a:*+^')  and  ^/{xx^^¥y^),  or  the  projections  of  the  factor-lines 
on  the  plane  of  ay :  "(a?,  y,  z)  («i,  y„  Zi)  »  (oft,  yti  z%),  where 

Xt^(ppi-ZZi)[ ^^Uyi'-ippi-ZZi)'^ ^Zn^Zip+Zpi."" 

This  particular  system  of  expressions  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
developed  farther,  nor  did  it  at  the  time  attract  much  of  my  own 

•  With  the  notationa  recently  employed^the  expressions  which  I  had  fonnd 
for  the  co-ordinates  of  the  product,  in  the  case  or  system  [38],  are  included  in 
the  equations, 

*^-fr/_      /      _      z'         rx'i-f^s 
T^i^r's"  rf^Jtf^y"  Tz'-^-f^z*^  p-^rr'  ' 

which  only  differ  from  those  for  the  former  oaae  [S7]>  hy  a  change  of  sign  in  the 
radical  r^  (or  r),  which  represents  the  length  of  a  factor-line.  The  conditions 
for  both  systems  are  contained  in  these  other  equations, 

« +yy'+«ar  =  r«*,  *^x*  +  yy  +  zV=/««,  *••  +  /»  + jT*  =  r« r'« ; 

and  the  quadratic  equation  in  x*,  obtained  by  elimination  of/  and  s^,  resolTts 
itself  into  two  separate  factors,  each  Unear  relatively  to  y,  namely, 

(p  +  rO  («*+ "0 -('•«  +  ''')»  =  0. 

The  first  corresponds  to  the  system  [97] ;  the  second  to  the  system  [38]. 
t  From  Mr.  Grares's  Letter  of  August  8th,  1836. 
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attention  :  but  I  have  thought  it  deserving  of  being  put  on  re* 
cord  here,  especially  as,  by  a  remarkable  coincidence,  it  came  to 
be  independently  and  otherwise  arrived  at  by  another  member  of 
the  same  family,  at  a  date  later  by  ten  years,  and  to  be  again 
communicated  to  me,*  And  perhaps  I  may  be  excused  if  I  here 
leave  the  order  of  time,  to  give  some  short  account  of  the  train 
of  thought  by  which  his  brother,  the  Rev.  Charles  Graves,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  conducted,  in  1846,  to  precisely  the  same  rC" 
lations  between  the  constituents  of  three  triplets. 

[40.]  Professor  Graves  employed  a  system  of  two  new  ima* 
ginariesy  i  andj,  of  which  he  conceived  that  i  had  the  effect  of 
causing  a  rotation  (generally  conical)  through  90^  round  the  axis 
of  2r,  while  J  caused  a  line  to  revolve  through  an  equal  angle  in 
its  own  vertical  plane  (that  is,  in  the  plane  of  the  line  and  of  z) ; 
and  then  he  proceeded  to  multiply  together  the  two  triplets 
x  +  iy-\-jZy  af-¥  ty+jV,  by  a  peculiar  process,  and  so  to  obtain  a 
third  triplet  x"  -v  iy" -^jz**  %  the  relations  thus  resulting,  between 
the  co-ordinates  or  constituents,  being  (as  it  turned  out)  identi- 
cal with  those  which  his  brother  had  formerly  found.  These 
symbols  t  and  7  were  each  a  sort  of  fourth  root  of  unity:  and  the 
first,  but  not  the  second,  had  the  property  of  operating  on  a  sum 
by  operating  on  each  of  its  parts  separately.  Thus,  as  Profes- 
sor Graves  remarked,  multiplication  of  triplets,  on  this  plan, 
would  not  be  a  distributive  operation,  although  it  would  be  a 
commutative  one.  The  method  conducted  him  to  an  elegant  ex- 
ponential expression  for  a  line  in  space,  namely,  n^iJ\  where  r 
was  the  radius  vector^  and  /,  X  might  be  called  the  longitude  and 
latitude  of  the  line,  so  that  the  co-ordinate  projections  were 
(some  peculiar  considerations  being  employed  in  order  to  justify 
these  expressions  of  them,  as  connected  with  that  of  the  line) : 

x-r  cos  /  cos X,  y  =  r  sin  /  cos X,  ^r  =  r  sin  X. 

And  then  the  rule  for  the  multiplication  of  two  lines  came  to  be 
expressed  by  the  very  simple  formula : 


*  Bjr  the  ReT.  Charles  GrareB,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Unirersity 
of  Dublin,  in  a  letter  of  Norember  14th,  1846. 
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the  lengths  being  thus  muliiplied  (as  in  the  other  systemt  abore 
mentioned),  but  the  longitudes  and  latitudes  of  the  one  line  being 
respectively  added  to  those  of  the  other :  which  was  in  ftict  the 
rule  expressed  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Graves's  co-ordinate  formulae  [39]. 
[41.]  It  will  not  (I  hope)  be  considered  as  claiming  any  me« 
rit  to  myself  in  this  matter,  but  merely  as  recording  an  unpursued 
guessy  which  may  aisist  to  illustrate  this  whole  inquiry,  if  I  ven* 
tpre  to  mention  here  that  ihe first  conjecture  respecting  geometric 
col  triplets^  which  I  find  noted  among  my  papers  (so  long  ago  as 
1830),  was,  that  while  lines  in  space  might  be  added  according 
to  the  same  rule  as  in  the  plane,  they  might  be  multiplied  by 
multiplying  their  lengths,  and  adding  their  polar  angles.  In  the 
method  [36],  known  to  me  then  as  that  of  Mr.  Warren,  if  we  write 
x^r  cos  9,  yar  sin  0,  we  have,  for  multiplication  within  the 
plane,  equations  which  may  be  written  thus,  r^  t^n^^V^B-^V.  It 
hence  occurred  to  me,  that  if  we  employed  for  space  these  other 
known  transformations  of  rectangular  to  polar  co-ordinates, 

o^srcosO,  y^rsinOcos^,  x^^r  sin0  sin  ^, 

it  might  be  natural  to  define  multiplication  of  lines  in  space  by 
the  slightly  extended  but  analogous  formulas, 

which,  however,  conducted  to  radicals^  as  in  the  expression, 

z^^xixf-  (y*+ ;?»)*  (y^  +  z**)*, 

whereas  within  the  plane  there  were  rational  values  for  the  rect- 
angular co-ordinates  of  the  product,  namely  (compare  [17]  ), 

But  this  old  (and  uncommunicated)  conjecture  of  mine,  which 
was  inconsistent  with  the  distributive  principle,  though  possess- 
ing some  general  resemblance  to  the  lately  mentioned  results  [39] 
[40]  of  Messrs.  John  and  Charles  Graves,  cannot  be  considered 
to  have  been  an  anticipation  of  them.  For  while  we  all  agreed 
in  adding  the  longitudes  of  the  two  factors  (in  the  sense  lately 
mentioned),  they  added  latitudes  also;  while  I,  less  happily,  had 
thought  of  adding  the  colatitudes^  or  the  angular  distances  from 
a  line  (x),  instead  of  those  from  a  plane  (xy).     And  this  diffe- 
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rence  of  plan  produced  a  very  important  difference  of  results. 
Indeed  the  two  systems  are  totally  distinct,  although  there  exists 
some  sort  of  analogy  between  them. 

[42.]  I  shall  here  mention  one  more  system,  which  was  com- 
municated to  me*  in  1840,  by  the  elder  of  those  two  brothers, 
and  which  involved  a  method  of  representing  the  usual  imagi- 
nary quantities  of  algebra,  each  by  a  correspondinp  unique  point 
on  the  surface  of  a  sphere^  described  (as  in  [37]  )  about  the  ori- 
gin with  a  radius  «  1 :  whence  it  appeared  that  the  ordinary  ima- 
ginary expression  r  (cos  9  +  v  - 1  sin  9)  might  be  denoted  by  a 
triplet  (x,  y,  z),  under  the  condition^  ^  +  y'  + ;?' » 1 :  and  that  the 
rules  thus  obtained,  for  the  multiplication  of  such  triplets,  might 
perhaps  afford  some  analogy^  suggesting  rulesf  for  the  more  ge* 
neral  case,  where  the  constituents  a?,  y,  z  are  wholly  independent 
of  each  other.  Mr.  J.  T.  Graves's  *^  mode  of  representing  quan- 
tity spherically"  was  stated  by  him  to  me  as  follows: — "All  po- 
"  sitive  quantities  r  may  be  represented  by  points  on  an  assumed 
<^  semicircle,  by  taking  the  extremity  of  the  arc  2  tan~^  r  (counted 
**  from  one  end  (a)  of  the  semicircle)  to  represent  r.  Next  let  us 
**  consider  our  sphere  as  generated  by  the  revolution  of  the  semi- 
**  circlet  abc  round  the  axis  ac  (forwards  or  backwards,  according 
*Uo  arbitrary  convention).  When  the  semicircle  has  moved 
**  through  an  angle  9,  let  the  position  of  a  point  on  its  drcumfe- 
**  rence  denote  r  (cos  9  +  v^- 1  sin  9),  if  the  same  point  in  its  ori- 
<*  ginal  position  denoted  r.*'  I  make  a  very  easy  transformation 
of  this  statement,  when  I  present  it  thus : — Construct  all  quan- 
tities (so  called),  real  and  imaginary,  according  to  the  known  me^ 
thod  already  described  in  [36],  by  drawing  right  lines  from 
the  assumed  point  (a)  of  the  unit-sphere,  in  the  tangent  plane  at 
that  point ;  double  all  the  lines  so  drawn,  and  treat  the  ends  of 

*  la  a  letter  of  October  17th,  1840,  from  J.  T.  GraTet,  Esq. 

t  Mr.  Grayes  appears  not  to  hare  actoally  worked  out  such  rules,  at  leaat  I 
do  not  find  that  he  commonicated  them  to  me.  They  would  probably  hare  been, 
on  the  plan  described  in  [42],  to  hare  multiplied  (as  before)  the  lengthg,  and  (as 
before)  added  the  Umgitudes :  but  to  hare  then  wutltiplied  the  tangents  of  the  halvee 
of  the  oolatitudea  of  the  factors,  in  order  to  obtain  the  tangent  of  the  half  of  the 
colatitude  of  the  product. 

X  A  figure,  which  it  seems  unnecessary  here  to  reproduce,  accompanied  Mr. 
Orayes's  Letter. 
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the  doubled  lines  as  the  stereographic  projections  of  points  upon 
the  sphere.  Infinity  was  thus  represented,  in  the  particular  system 
of  Mr.  Graves  here  described,  by  the  point  diametrically  oppo- 
site to  ▲•  And  in  this  endeavour  of  mine,  to  furnish  faithfully  a 
record  of  every  circumstance,  which,  even  as  remotely  suggesting 
to  fi  friend  a  train  of  thought,  may  have  indirectly  stimulated 
myself,  I  must  not  suppress  the  following  acknowledgment  of 
Mr.  J.  T.  Graves : — *<  What  led  me  to  this  was  a  passage  in 
'<  a  letter  from  De  Morgan/  in  which  he  expressed  a  wish  to  be 
^^  able  to  represent  quantity  circularly^  in  order  to  explain  the 
'*  passage  from  positive  to  negative  through  infinity." 

[43.]  The  foregoing  specimens  may  suffice  to  exemplify  the 
attempts  which  were  made,  a  considerable  number  of  years  ago, 
by  Mr.  Graves  and  by  myself:  on  the  one  hand,  to  extend  to 
«pace  that  geometrical  construction  for  the  multiplication  otlines^ 
which  was  known  to  us  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Warren ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  to  render  more  entirely  definite  my  conception  of 
algebraical  triplets.  I  will  not  here  trouble  my  readers  with  any 
further  account  of  the  conjectures  on  those  subjects  which  at  va- 
rious times  occurred  to  him  or  me,  before  I  was  led  to  the  qua- 
ternions, in  a  way  which  I  shall  presently  explain.  But  I  wish 
to  mention  first,  that  among  the  circumstances  which  assisted  to 
prevent  me  from  losing  sight  of  the  general  subject,  and  from 
wholly  abandoning  the  attempt  to  turn  to  some  useful  account 
those  early  speculations  of  mine,  on  triplets  and  on  sets,  was  pro- 
bably the  publication  of  Professor  De  Morgan's  first  Paper  on 
the  Foundation  of  A)gebra,tof  which  he  sent  me  a  copy  in  1841. 
In  that  Paper,  besides  the  discussion  of  other  and  more  impor- 
tant topics,  my  Essay  on  Pure  Time  was  noticed,  in  a  free  but 
friendly  spirit;  and  the  subject  of  triplets  was  alluded  to,  in  such 
passages,  for  instance,  as  the  following : — **  But  in  this  branch 
of  logical  algebra"  (that  referred  to  in  paragraph  [36]  of  the  pre- 
sent Preface),  **  the  lines  must  be  all  in  one  plane,  or  at  least 
affected  by  only  one  modification  of  direction :  the  branch  which 
shall  apply  to  a  line  drawn  in  any  direction  from  a  point,  or  mo- 

•  Aogitstiu  De  Morgan,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  inUiiiTersity  College, 
London. 

t  In  Vol.  yil..  Part  il,  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Transactions. 

/ 
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dified  by  two  distinct  directions,  is  yet  to  be  found."  .  .  *^Aq 
extension  to  geometry  of  three*  dimensions  is  not  practicable 
until  we  can  assign  two  symbols,  O  and  w,  such  that  a+bC^  +  cw 
eai  +  ^iO  +  Cicii  gives  a^au  b-b^  andc»Ci:  and  no  definite 
symbol  of  ordinary  algebra  will  fulfil  this  condition."  My  sym* 
bols  x„  X,  (of  1834-5)  had  not  then  been  published,  nor  other- 
wise exhibited  to  him ;  they  were  designed  to  fulfil  precisely  the 
foregoing  conditions :  but  I  was  not  myself  satisfied  with  them, 
as  not  considering  them  ^^  definite**  enough  (compare  [29]  ). 

[44.]  In  the  early  numbers  of  the  Cambridge  Mathematical 
Journal,  there  appeared  some  ingenious  and  original  Papers,  by 
the  late  Mr.  Gregory  and  by  other  able  analysts,  on  the  signs  + 
and  -y  on  the  powers  of +,  on  branches  of  curves  in  different 
planes,  and  on  other  connected  subjects :  but  I  hope  that  it  will 
not  be  thought  disrespectful  if  I  confess  that  I  do  not  remember 
their  having  had  much  influence  on  my  own  trains  of  thought 
Perhaps  I  was  not  sufiBciently  prepared,  or  disposed,  to  look  at 
algebra  generally,  and  its  applications  to  geometry,  from  the 
same  point  of  view,  and  was  thereby  prevented  from  studying 
those  Papers  with  the  requisite  attention.  At  least,  if  anything 
in  my  own  views  shall  be  found  to  be  inconsistent  with  those  put 
forward  in  the  Papers  thus  alluded  to,  I  wish  it  to  be  considered 
as  offered  with  every  deference,  and  not  in  a  controversial  spirit. 
And  if  for  the  present  I  omit  all  further  mention  of  them,  it  is 
partly  because,  without  a  closer  study,  I  should  fear  to  do  them 
injustice:  and  partly  because  I  make  no  pretensions  to  be  here 

•  Professor  De  Morgan  proposed  at  the  same  time  a  remarkable  conjecture, 
which  he  may  be  considered  to  haye  afterwards  illustrated  and  systematised,  by 
his  theory  of  cube-roots  of  negatire  unity,  employed  as  geometrical  operators,  in 
his  Paper  on  Triple  Algebra  (Camb.  Phil.  Trans.,  Vol.  VIIL,  Part,  lit);  namely, 
that  **  an  extension  to  three  dimensions**  might  "  require  a  solution  of  thQ  equa* 
tion  0'x=-ar.**  I  much  regret  that  my  plan  will  not  allow  me  to  attempt  the 
giving  any  further  account,  in  this  Preface,  of  that  very  original  Paper  of  Pro- 
fessor De  Morgan,  the  first  suggestion  of  which  he  was  pleased  to  attribute  to 
the  publication  of  my  own  remarks  on  Quaternions,  in  the  Philosophical  Maga- 
zine for  July,  1844:  and  a  similar  expression  of  regret  applies  to  the  independent 
but  somewhat  later  researches  of  Messrs.  John  and  Charles  Grayes,  in  the  same 
year,  respecting  other  Triplet  Systems,  which  involred  cube.roots  of  positive 
unity,  and  of  which  some  account  has  been  preseryed  in  the  Proceedings  of  tb^ 
Royal  Irish  Academy. 
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an  hUtorian  ofsciences  even  in  one  department  of  mathematical 
spcfculation,  or  to  give  anything  more  than  an  account  of  the  pro* 
gress  of  my  own  thoughts^  upon  one  class  of  subjects.  For  the 
same  reasons,  I  pass  over  some  other  investigations  having  refe- 
rence to  the  imaginary*  symbol  of  algebra,  which  were  not  used 
as  suggestions  by  myself,  and  proceed  at  once  to  the  quaternions. 
[45.]  With  such  preparations  as  I  have  described,  I  resumed 
(in  1843)  the  endeavour  to  adapt  the  general  conception  of  trip- 
lets to  the  multiplication  of  lines  in  space,-  resolving  to  retain  the 
distributive  principle,  with  which  some  formerly  conjectured  sys- 
tems had  been  inconsistent,  and  at  first  supposing  that  I  could 
preserve  the  commutative  principle  cUeo^  or  the  convertibility 
[24]  [29]  of  the  factors  as  to  their  order.  Instead  of  my  old 
symbols  x„  x,,  xs  (see  [22]  ),  1  wrote  more  shortly  1,  t,  j;  so  that 
a  numerical  triplet  took  the  form  x  +  iy  +jzy  where  I  proposed  to 
interpret  x,  y,  z  as  three  rectangular  co-ordinates,  and  the  trip- 
let itself  as  denoting  a  line  in  space.     From  the  analogy  of  cou- 

•  I  am  nnwiUing,  howerer,  to  leare  nnmentioiied  here  (although  it  did  not 
happen  to  lopply  me  with  any  siiggestion),  a  remarkable  use  of  the  Bymbol 
V-1,  which  was  made  by  the  late  Professor  Mac  Callagh,  of  Dublin,  whose  great 
and  original  powers  in  mathematical  and  physical  science  must  eyer  be  remem- 
bered with  admiration,  and  which  he  seems  to  haye  connected  (in  1843)  with  in- 
restigations  respecting  the  total  reflexion  of  light.  (See  Proceedings  of  the 
B.  L  A.  for  the  date  of  January  13, 1845.)  This  use  of  imaginaries  was  fonnded 
on  a  theorem  relatiye  to  the  ellipse,  which  was  expressed  by  him  as  follows,  in 
a  question  proposed  at  the  Examination  for  the  Election  of  Junior  Fellows  in 
1842  (see  Dublin  Uniyersity  Examination  Papers  for  that  year,  published  in 
1843,  p.  Ixxxiy.): — **  Detur  in  spatio  ellipsis,  cujus  centrum  est  origo  co-ordina- 
tarum.  Puncta  xyz,  xj^s^  in  ellipsi  sint  termini  diametrorum  conjugatarum. 
Oftendendum  est  quantitates  imaginarias 

eonitantes  esse  pro  quolibet  systemate  diametrorum  conjugatarum."  This 
elegant  theorem  of  Professor  Mao  Cullagh  may  easily  be  proyed,  without  ei»- 
ploying  any  but  the  usual  principles  respecting  the  symbol  V- 1,  by  obserylng 
that  the  following  expressions,  for  the  six  co-ordinates  in  question, 

«  =  a  coa  o  +  a*  sin  9,  y  =  6  cos  v-\-b' sin  v,  z^e  cos  v-^dsinv, 

X  =tf'oo8  9—a  sinv,  y=  6'coa  r-6  sin»,  ^^dconv-csiuv, 

gire 

r+J^V-l     y+yv-1     «  +  *V-l  .      .,  . 

rr—i  =  T — TTi — 1 ,  ,    ^  =  cos  o~sm  »v-l. 

a  +  «'V-l      6  +  6V-1      c  +  <^V-l 
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pies,  I  assumed  i^s-  1 ;  and  tried  the  effect  of  assuming  also 
j^  =  -  1,  which  I  interpreted  as  answering  to  a  rotation  through 
two  right  angles  in  the  plane  of  xz,  as  t'  ~  - 1  had  corresponded 
to  such  a  rotation  in  the  plane  of  xy.  And  because  I  at  first 
supposed  that  y  and^t  were  to  be  equaU  as  in  the  ordinary  cal- 
culations of  algebra,  the  product  of  two  triplets  appeared  to  take 
the  form, 

(a  +  t6+yc)  (x+ry  +72:)  =  (aa:  -  Ay  -  c;?)  +  f  (ay-vbx) 
+y  {az-\^cx)  +  ij(bz  +  cy) : 

but  I  did  not  at  once  see  what  to  do  with  the  product  ij\  The 
theory  of  triplets  seemed  to  require  that  it  should  be  itself  a 
triplet,  of  the  form, 

(;  =  a  +  f/3+>y, 

the  coefficients  a,  /3,  y  being  some  three  constant  numbers :  but 
the  question  arose,  how  were  those  numbers  to  be  determined,  so 
as  to  adapt  in  the  best  way  the  resulting  formula  of  multiplica- 
tion to  some  guiding  geometrical  analogies. 

[46.]  To  assist  myself  in  applying  such  analogies,  I  consi- 
dered the  case  where  the  co-ordinates  6,  c  were  proportional  to 
y,  z^  so  that  the  two  factor-lines  were  in  one  common  plane^  con- 
taining the  unit-line,  or  the  axis  of  x.  In  that  particular  oase^ 
there  was  ready  a  known  signification  [36]  for  the  product  line, 
considered  as  the  fourth  proportional  to  the  unit-line  (assumed 
here  on  the  last-mentioned  axis),  and  to  the  two  coplanar  factor- 
lines.  And  I  found,  without  difficulty,  that  the  co-ordinate  pro- 
jections of  such  a  fourth  proportional  were  here, 

ax-by-cZf  ay  +  bx^  az  +  cx^ 

that  is  to  say,  the  coefficients  of  1,  t,  j,  in  the  recently  written 
expression  for  the  product  of  the  two  triplets,  which  had  been 
supposed  to  represent  the  factor-lines.  In  fact,  if  we  assume 
y  =  Xbi  z^XCf  where  X  is  any  coefficient,  we  have  the  two  iden- 
tical equations, 

(aa:-X6»-Xc»)»  +  (Aa  +  ar)»(6»  +  c»)  =  (a»  +  6»+c»)(«»+X»6«  +  X»c»), 
tan->  ^ ~^T — -7^  « tan-^  ^^ i-  +  tan-^-^ ^  f 
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which  express  that  the  required  geometrical  conditioiit  are  satis- 
iied.  It  was  allowed  then,  in  this  ease  ofecplanarUy^  or  under 
the  particular  condition^ 

to  treat  the  triplet, 

(ax  -  4y  -  c^)  +  f  (ay + b»)  +  j  (az  +  car), 

as  denoting  a  line  which  might,  consistently  with  known  analo- 
gies, be  regarded  as  the  product  of  the  two  lines  denoted  by  the 
two  proposed  triplets, 

a  +  «6+jc,  and  x  +  iy  +jz. 

And  here  the  Jour th  term, 

i/ibz-^cy), 

appeared  to  be  simply  euperfluous :  which  induced  me  for  a  mo- 
ment to  fancy  that  perhaps  the  product  y  was  to  be  regarded  as 
»  0.  But  I  saw  that  this  fourth  term  (or  part)  of  the  product 
was  more  immediately  given,  in  the  calculation,  as  the  sum  of 
the  two  following, 

ib.jzy  jc.iy; 

and  that  this  sum  would  ranish,  under  the  present  condition 

bz  a  cy,  if  we  made  what  appeared  to  me  a  less  harsh  supposition, 

namely,  the  supposition  (for  which  my  old  speculations  on  sets 

had  prepared  me)  that 

•  •       •• 

or  that 

the  ralue  of  the  product  h  being  still  left  undetermined. 

[47.]  In  this  manner,  unthout  now  assuming  iz-cy«0,  I 
had  generally  for  the  product  of  two  triplets^  the  expression  of 
quadrinomial  form^ 

(a+  ift -vjc)  (x  +  iy+jz)  =  (ax •'by-cz)'¥i (ay  +  bx) 
•¥j  (az-^cx)  +  h(bz-cy)i 

and  I  saw  that  although  the  j)roduct  of  the  sums  of  squares  of 
the  constituents  of  the  two  factors  could  not  in  general  bedecom- 
posed  into  three  squares  of  rational  functions  of  them,  yet  it 
could  be  generally  presented  as  the  sum  of  Jour  such  squares, 
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namely,  the  squares  of  the  four  coefficients  of  1,  i^j^  A,  in  the 
expression  just  deduced :  for,  without  any  relation  being  assumed 
between  a,  6,  c,  Xy  y,  z,  there  was  the  identity, 

(a*  +  6»  +  c«)  (5c'  +  y»+  ;&•)  =  {ax-by-czf  +  (ay +  to)* 

+  (az  +  cxy  +  {bz  -  cyy. 

This  led  me  to  conceive  that  perhaps  instead  of  seeking  to  con* 
fine  ourselves  to  triplets^  such  as  a  +  ib+jc  or  (a,  b,  c),  we  ought 
to  regard  these  as  only  imperfect  forms  q/*QUATBENioNS,  such  as 
a  +  ib-¥jc+kdt  or  (a,  6,  c,  d),  the  symbol  k  denoting  some  new 
sort  of  unit  operator :  and  that  thus  my  old  conception  of  sets 
[30]  might  receive  a  new  and  useful  application.  But  it  was  ne- 
cessary, for  operating  definitely  with  such  quaternions,  to  fix  the 
value  of  the  square  l^,  of  this  new  symbol  £,  and  also  the  values 
of  the  products^  ikfjk^  ^  k/»  It  seemed  natural,  after  assuming 
as  above  that  t'  ^j* «  -  1>  and  that  if  »  k^ji  «  -  A,  to  assume  also 
that  ki  «=  -  tA  e  -  fij  =  +  j,  and  kj  ■  -Jk  ^j^  i  =  - 1.  The  assump- 
tion to  be  made  respecting  k^  was  less  obvious ;  and  I  was  for  a 
while  disposed  to  consider  this  square  as  equal  to  positive  unity^ 
because  t'/*»+  1 :  but  it  appeared  more  convenient  to  suppose,  in 
consistency  with  the  foregoing  expressions  for  the  products  of 
%,j\  A,  that 

[48.]  Thus  all  the  fundamental  assumptions  for  the  muUipli* 
cation  of  two  quaternions  were  completed,  and  were  included  in 
the  formulae, 

t»=^'*=A*  =  -l;  ij^-ji^k\  jk^-kj^i]  ki^-ik^ji 

which  gave  me  the  equation, 

(a,  6,  c,  d)  {d,  y,  c',  d")  «  {a\  b%  c%  d^, 
or 

(a  +  ib-i-jc  +  kd)  (a  +  ib'+j(/-\-kd')^(f'hib''-i-jV+kd\ 

when  and  only  when  the  following  ^ur  separate  equations  were 
satisfied  by  the  constituents  of  these  three  quaternions : 

a^-aa'-W-cc'-rfc/', 
6"-(a6'+6a')  +  ((rrf'-(/c), 

c''-(ac'+c<i')  +  (rfy-6«0> 
cr.=  (arf'+da')  +  (6c'-cy). 
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And  I  perceired  on  trial,  for  1  was  not  acquainted  with  a  theorem 
of  Euler  respecting  sums  of  four  squares,  which  might  have 
enabled  me  to  anticipate  the  result,  that  'these  expressions  for 
a",  6^  c%  d''  had  the  following  modular  property : 

a"«  +  6**  +  c"»  +  d**  =  (a*  +  i»  +  c«  +  d*)  (a^  +  y*  +  c""  +  d**). 

I  saw  also  that  if,  instead  of  representing  a  line  by  a  triplet  of 
the  form  x  +  iy+jz^  we  should  agree  to  represent  it  by  this  other 
trinomial  form, 

ix  +jy  +  kz, 

we  should  then  be  able  to  express  the  desired  product  of  two  lines 
in  space  by  a  quatbrmion,  of  which  the  constituents  have  very 
simple  geometrical  significations,  namely,  by  the  following, 

where 

jr^ys{-zy\  y''^zs!-x:i,  zl'^xf/ -ysf; 

so  that  the  part  uf^  independent  of  ijk,  in  this  expression  for  the 
product,  represents  the  product  of  the  lengths  of  the  tvoofactor^ 
lines,  multiplied  by  the  cosine  of  the  supplement  of  their  inclina- 
tion  to  each  other;  and  the  remaining  part  iaf+jf/'+kx'  of  the 
same  product  of  the  two  trinomials  represents  a  line,  which  is  in 
length  the  product  of  the  same  two  lengths,  multiplied  by  the  sine 
of  the  same  inclination,  while  in  direction  it  in  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  factor^lines,  and  is  such  that  the  rotation  round 
the  multiplier-line,  from  the  multiplicand-line  towards  the  pro- 
duct-Jine  (or  towards  the  line-part  of  the  whole  quaternion  pro- 
duct), has  the  same  right-handed  (or  left-handed)  character,  as 
the  rotation  round  the  positive  semiaxis  of  k  (or  of  z),  from  the 
positive  semiaxis  of  i  (or  of  x),  towards  that  of^  (or  ofy). 

[49.]  When  the  conception,  above  described,  had  been  so  far 
unfolded  and  fixed  in  my  mind,  I  felt  that  the  new  instrument  for 
applying  calculation  to  geometry,  for  which  I  had  so  long  sought, 
was  now,  at  least  in  part,  attained.  And  although  I  had  left  se- 
veral former  conjectures  respecting  triplets  for  many  years  uncom- 
municated,  except  by  name,  even  to  friends,  yet  I  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  lay  these  results  respecting  quaternions  before  the 
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Royal  Irish  Academy  (at  a  Meeting  of  Council*  in  October, 
1843,  and  at  a  General  Meetingf  shortly  subsequent) :  introdudng 
also  a  theory  of  their  connexion  with  spherical  trigonometry,  some 
sketch  of  which  appeared  a  few  months  later  in  London  (in  the  Phi- 
losophical Magazine  for  July,  1 844).  On  that  connexion  o/quater- 
nions  with  spherical  trigonometry^  and  generally  with  spherical 
geometry f  I  need  not  at  present  dwell,  since  it  is  sufficiently  ex- 
plained in  the  concluding  Lectures  of  this  Volume :  but  it  may  be 
not  improper  that  a  brief  account  should  here  be  given,  of  a  not 
much  later  but  hitherto  unpublished  speculation,  of  a  character 
partly  geometrical,  but  partly  also  metaphysical  (or  d  priori),  by 
which  I  sought  to  explain  and  confirm  some  I'esults  that  might 
at  first  seem  strange^  among  those  to  which  my  analysis  had  con* 
ducted  me,  respecting  the  quadrinomial/orm,  and  non-^ommutCL' 
tive  property^  of  the  product  of  two  directed  lines  in  space. 

[60.]  Let,  then,  the  product  of  two  co-initial  lines,  or  of  two 
vectors  from  a  common  origin,  be  conceived  to  be  something  which 
has  QUANTITY,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  doubled,  tripled,  &c.,  by  dou- 
bling, tripling,  &c«,  either  factor;  let  it  also  be  conceived  to  have 
in  some  sense,  quality,  analogous  to  direction^  which  is  in  some 
way  definitely  connected  with  the  directions  of  the  two  factor  lines. 
In  particular  let  us  conceive,  in  order  to  preserve  so  iar  an  ana« 
logy  to  algebraic  multiplication,  that  its  direction  is  in  all  re> 
spects  reversed,  when  either  of  those  directions  is  reversed ;  and 
therefore  that  it  is  restored,  when  both  of  them  are  reversed*  On 

*  The  Minates  of  CounoU  of  the  R.  L  A.,  for  October  16th,  1843,  record 
"  Leare  gtren  to  the  President  to  read  a  paper  on  a  new  species  of  imaginary 
qoantities,  connected  with  a  theory  of  quaternions.**  It  may  be  necessary  to 
state,  in  explanation,  that  the  Chair  of  the  Academy,  which  has  since  been  so 
weU  filled  by  my  friends,  Drs.  Lloyd  and  Robinson,  was  at  that  time  occupied 
by  me. 

t  At  the  Meeting  of  November  13th,  1843,  as  recorded  in  the  ^Proceedings^ 
of  that  date,  in  which  the  fundamental  formulae  and  interpretations  respecting 
the  symbols  ijk  are  giyen.  Two  letters  on  the  subject,  which  have  since  been 
printed,  were  also  written  4n  October,  1843,  to  the  friend  so  often  mentioned  in 
this  Preface,  Mr.  J.  T.  Graves  :  and  the  chief  results  were  also  exhibited  to  his 
brother,  the  Rer.  G.  Qraves,  before  the  public  communication  of  November, 
1843.  These  circumstances  (or  some  of  them)  have  been  stated  elsewhere :  but 
it  seemed  proper  not  to  pass  them  over  without  some  short  notice  here,  as  con- 
nected with  the  date  of  the  invention  and  publication  of  the  quaternions. 
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the  other  hand,  for  the  sake  of  recognising  what  may  be  called 
the  symmetry  oftpaict^  let  ^Aiis  dbrtction  qfihe  produeif90  hf  at 
it  can  be  constructed  or  represented  by  that  of  any  Kne  in  spaetf 
be  conceired  as  not  changing  its  rekUUm  to  ike  spsiem  oftkase 
twojhctar  directUmi^  when  that  system  is  in  any  manner  turned  in 
space :  its  own  direction,  as  a  line^  being  at  the  same  time  iumed 
with  ihemt  as  if  it  formed  a  part  of  one  common  and  rigid  system ; 
and  the  numerical  element  of  the  same  product  (if  it  hare  any 
such)  undergmng  no  change  by  such  rotation.  Let  the  product 
in  question  be  conceived  to  be  entirely  determined^  when  the  fiic- 
tors  are  determined;  let  it  be  made,  if  other  conditions  will  allow, 
fior  the  sake  of  general  analogies,  a  distributive  function  of  those 
two  factors,  summation  of  lines  being  performed  by  the  same  rules 
as  composition  of  modons;  and  finally,  if  these  rarious  conditions 
can  all  be  satisfied,  and  still  leare  anything  undetermined,  in  the 
rules  for  muliiplication  of  Unes^  let  the  indeterminateness  be  re- 
moved  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  these  rules  approach  as  much 
as  posrible  to  the  other  usual  rules  for  the  multiplication  of  numr 
bers  in  algebnu 

[51.]  The  square  of  a  given  line  must  no/  be  any  line  in- 
clined to  that  given  line ;  for,  even  if  we  chose  any  particular 
angle  of  inclination,  there  would  be  nothing  to  determine  the 
plane,  and  thus  the  square  would  be  indeterminatCj  unless  we 
selected  some  one  direction  in  space  as  eminent^  which  selection 
we  are  endeavouring  to  avoid.  Nor  can  the  square  of  a  given 
line  be  a  line  in  the  same  direction,  nor  in  the  direction  opposite; 
for  if  eUker  of  these  directions  were  selected,  by  a  definition,  then 
this  definition  would  oblige  us  to  consider  the  square  as  reversed 
in  direction,  when  the  line  of  which  it  is  the  square  is  reversed ; 
whereas  if  the  two  fitctors  of  a  product  both  change  sign,  the  di- 
rection of  the  product  is  always  (by  what  has  been  above  agreed 
on)  preserved,  or  rather  restored.  We  must,  therefore,  consider 
the  SQUARB  OF  A  LiNB  as  haying  no  direction  in  space,  and  there- 
fore as  being  not  (properly)  itself  a  line;  but  nothing  hitherto 
prevents  us  from  regarding  the  square  as  a  numbbr,  which  has 
always  one  determined  sign  (as  yet  unknown),  and  varies  in  the 
duplicate  ratio  of  the  length  of  the  line  to  be  squared.  If,  then, 
the  length  of  a  line  a  contain  a  times  the  unit  of  length,  we  are 
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led  to  consider  aa  or  a'  as  a  symbol  equivalent  to  /a',  in  which  / 
is  some  numerical  coefficient,  positive  or  negative,  as  yet  un- 
known, but  constant  for  all  lines  in  space,  or  having  one  common 
value  for  all.  And,  consequently,  if  a,  j3  be  any  two  lines  in  any 
one  common  direction^  and  having  their  lengths  denoted  by  the 
numbers  a  and  6,  we  are  led  to  regard  the  product  aj3  as  equal  to 
the  number  lab^  I  being  the  same  coefficient  as  before.  But  if  the 
direction  of  /3  be  exactly  opposite  to  that  of  a,  their  lengths  being 
still  a  and  6,  their  product  is  then  equal  to  the  opposite  number, 
— lab.  The  same  general  conclusions  might  perhaps  have  been 
more  easily  arrived  at,  if  we  had  begun  by  considering  the  pro- 
duct of  two  equally  long  but  opposite  lines;  for  it  might  perhaps 
then  have  been  even  easier  to  see  that,  consistently  with  the  sym^ 
metry  ofspace^  no  one  line  rather  than  another  could  represent, 
even  in  part,  the  direction  of  the  product. 

[52.]  Next,  let  us  consider  the  product  a/3  of  two  mutually 
perpendicular  lines^  a  and  /3,  of  which  each  has  its  length  equal 
to  1.  Let  ai  j3'  be  lines  respectively  equal  in  length  to  these, 
but  respectively  opposite  in  direction.  Then  aj3«-a/3-a/3'; 
aj3'«  a/3.  If  the  sought  product  a/3  were  equal  to  any  number^ 
or  even  if  it  contained  a  number  as  a  part  of  its  expression,  then, 
on  our  changing  the  multiplier  a  to  its  own  opposite  line  a\  this 
product  or  part  ought/or  one  reason  (the  symmetry  of  space)  to  re- 
main constant  (because  the  system  of  the  factors  would  have  been 
merely  turned  in  space) ;  and  for  another  reason  (a'/3  »  -  a/3)  the 
same  product  or  part  ought  to  change  sign  (because  one  factor 
would  have  been  reversed) :  but  this  co-existence  of  opposite  re- 
sults would  be  absurd.  We  are  led  therefore  to  try  whether  the 
present  condition  (of  rectangularity  of  the  two  factors)  allows  us 
to  suppose  the  product  a/3  to  be  a  line. 

[53.]  Let  Y  be  a  third  line,  of  which  the  length  is  unity,  and 
which  is  at  the  positive  side  of  /3,  with  reference  to  a  as  an  axis 
of  rotation ;  right-handed  (or  left-handed)  rotation  having  been 
previously  selected  as  positive;  let  also  y  be  the  line  opposite 
to  7.  Then  any  line  in  space  may  be  denoted  by  wia  +  «/3 +/>7 ; 
we  are  therefore  to  try  whether  we  can  consistently  suppose  a/3 
B  97ia  +  ii/3 -i- P7,  m^  n,p  being  some  three  numerical  constants. 
If  so,  we  should  have  (by  the  principle  of  the  symmetry  of  space) 
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a  j3  «  ma  +  n]3  +^7';  and  therefore  (by  a  change  of  all  the  signs) 
a/3  =  ma  +  w/3'+ P7 ;  therefore  n/3'  =  »/3,  and  consequently  -  n = n,  or 
finally  11  =»  0.  In  like  manner,  since  aj3  =  -  a/3'  «=  -  (mo  +  ii/3'  +P7') 
ema'  +  n/3  +  pyy  we  should  have  mti^ma^  and  therefore  meO. 
But  there  is  no  objection  of  thU  kind  against  supposing  a/3  »  py» 
p  being  some  numerical  coefficient,  constant  for  all  pairs  of  rectan- 
gular lines  in  space :  for  the  reversal  of  the  direction  of  a  factor 
has  the  effect  of  turning  the  system  through  two  right  angles 
round  the  other  &ctor  as  an  axis,  and  so  reverses  the  direction  of 
the  product.  And  then  if  the  lengths  of  these  two  lines  a,  j3}  in- 
stead of  being  each  « 1,  are  respectively  a  and  6,  their  product  a/3 
will  be  ^paby ;  that  is,  it  will  be  a  line  perpendicular  to  both  fac- 
tors, with  a  length  denoted  by  pab^  and  situated  always  to  the 
positive  or  always  to  the'negative  side  of  the  multiplicand  line  ^^ 
with  respect  to  the  multiplier  line  a  as  an  axis  of  rotation,  accord- 
ing as  the  constant  number  p  is  positive  or  negative. 

[54.]  So  far,  then,  without  having  yet  used  any  property  of 
multiplication,  algebraical  or  geometrical,  beyond  the  three  prin- 
ciples: ist,  that  no  one  direction  in  space  is  to  be  regarded  as 
eminent  above  another;  2nd,  that  to  multiply  either  factor  by  any 
number y  positive  or  negative^  multiplies  the  product  by  the  same; 
and  3rd,  that  the  product  of  two  determined  factors  is  itself  de-^ 
termined;  we  are  led  to  assign  interpretations:  1st,  to  the  pro- 
duct of  two  co-axal  vectors,  or  of  two  lines  parallel  to  each  other, 
or  to  one  common  axis ;  and  2nd,  to  the  product  of  two  rectan^ 
gular  vectors ;  which  interpretations  introduce  only  two  constant^ 
but  as  yet  unknown,  numerical  coefficients,  I  and  p,  depending, 
however,  partly  on  the  assumed  unit  of  length.  And  we  see 
that  for  any  two  co-axal  vectors,  a,  /3,  the  equation  a/3  -  /3a  »  0 
holds  good;  but  that  for  any  two  rectangular  vectors,  a/3  +  ^a  »  0. 
A  product  of  two  rectangular  lines  is,  therefore,  so  far  as  the 
foregoing  investigation  leads  us  to  conclude,  not  a  commutative 
function  of  them. 

[55.2  *Si°<^  ^^^^  ^6  Ai'G  compelled,  by  considerations  which 
appear  more  primary,  to  give  up  the  commutative  property  of 
multiplication,  as  not  holding  generally  for  lineSf  let  us  at  least 
try  (as  was  proposed)  whether  we  can  retain  the  distributive  pro- 
perty.    If  so,  and  if  the  multiplicand  line  /3  be  the  sum  of  two 
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othersi  j3i  and  /3tf  of  which  one  (/3i)  U  co-axal  with  the  multiplier 
line  a,  while  the  other  (/3s)  is  perpendicular  thereto,  we  must  in- 
terpret the  product  afi  as  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  two  partial 
products^  a/3i  and  a)3f  But  one  of  these  is  a  number,  and  the 
other  is  a  line ;  we  are,  therefore,  led  to  consider  a  number  as  being 
under  these  circumstances  added  to  a  line,  and  as  forming  with  it 
a  certain  sum^  or  spetem^  denoted  by  a/3i  +  ajSs,  or  more  shortly 
by  aj3.  And  such  a  sum  of  line  and  number  may  perhaps  be 
called  a.GRAMMARiTHM,*  from  the  two  Greek  words,  ypofifi^t  & 
line,  and  apiOfi6^j  a  number.  Agrammarithm  is  thus  to  be  con- 
ceived as  being  entirely  determined^  when  its  two  parts  or  elements 
are  so ;  that  is,  when  its  grammic  part  is  a  known  line,  and  its  arith" 
mic  part  is  a  known  number.  A  change  in  either  part  is  to  be 
conceived  as  changing  the  grammarithm :  thus,  an  equation  be* 
tween  two  grammarithms  includes  generaUy  two  other  equations^ 
one  between  two  numbers,  and  another  between  two  lines. 
Adopting  this  view  of  a  grammarithm,  and  defining  that  a/3  «  a/3i 
+  a/3t,  when  j3  =  jSi  +  ^i,  j3i  |  a,  j3t  ±  a,  the  product  of  any  deter- 
mined multiplier  line  and  any  determined  multiplicand  line  will 
be  itself  entirely  determined,  as  soon  as  the  unit  of  length  and 
the  numbers  /  and  p  shall  have  been  chosen ;  and  it  remains  to 
consider  whether  these  numbers  can  now  be  so  selected,  as  to 
make  the  rules  of  multiplication  of  lines  approach  more  closely 
still  to  the  rules  of  multiplication  ofnumbers. 

[66.]  The  general  distributive  principle  will  be  found  to  give 
no  new  condition;  and  we  have  seen  cause  to  reject  the  commtf- 
tative  principle  or  property,  as  not  generally  holding  good  in  the 
present  inquiry.  It  remains,  then,  to  try  whether  we  can  deter- 
mine or  connect  the  two  coefficients,  /  and  j>,  so  as  to  satisfy  the 
associative  principle,  or  to  verify  the  formula^ 

a .  Pj  =  0/3.7. 

*  The  word  *<grimmaiitlim*  was  subsequently  ^nuposed  in  a  communication 
to  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy  (see  the  Proceedings  of  July,  1846),  as  one  which 
might  replace  the  word  **  qnatemion,**  at  least  in  the  geometrical  riew  of  the 
subject :  bat  it  did  not  appear  that  there  would  be  anything  gained  by  the  sys> 
tematic  adoption  of  this  change  of  expression,  although  the  mere  trnggettiom  of 
another  imim,  as  not  inappUoaUe*  teemed  to  throw  a  little  additiooal  light  on 
the  whole  theory. 
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For  this  purpose  we  may  first  distribute  the  fiu^tors  0,  y  into 
others,  /3i/3i7iYsYs  which  shall  be  parallel  or  perpendicular  to 
it  and  to  each  other;  and  then  shall  hare  to  satisfy,  if  possible, 
six  conditions,  which  may  be  reduced  to  the  six  following : 

a^aa^^cui*  a;  a  •  aa  ^  aa  •  a;  a  •  aa"  '^aa.a'; 
a  •  aa^aa*a\  a  .  aa  ^aa*a\  a  .aa  ^aa^a  ; 

o,  a ,  a  being  three  rectangular  unit-lines,  so  placed  that  the  ro- 
tation round  a  from  a  to  a  is  positive.  Then,  by  what  has  been 
already  found,  the  following  relations  will  hold  good : 

''"ft  t  /  m 

aa^aa^aa  «i;  aa^  —  aa^fa  ; 
Qa^'-aa^-pa'i  aa^-aa  ^'¥pa\ 

and  the  six  conditions  to  be  satisfied  become, 

a.l^l.a\  a.pa^^'l.a';  a«-/?a'«/ . a"; 

a. -pa" ^ pa" .a;  a.Z-po'.a;  a.pa^pa  .tl'. 

Of  these  the  first  suggests  to  us  to  treat  an  arithmic  factor  as 
commutative  (as  regards  order)  with  a  grammic  one,  or  to  treat 
the  product  ^*  line  into  number"  as  equivalent  to  **  number  into 
line ;"  the  fourth  and  sixth  conditions  afford  no  new  information ; 
and  the  second,  third,  and  fifth  become, 

-p^a'-la;  -p^a^^la";  -p'a^la. 

The  conditions  of  association  are  therefore  all  satisfied  by  our 
assuming,  with  the  present  signification  of  the  symbols, 

al^kif  and  /«-/)'; 

and  they  cannot  be  satisfied  otherwise.  The  constant  /  is,  there- 
fore, by  those  conditions,  necessarily  negative;  and  bvbrt  linb 
in  tridimensional  space  has  its  squarb  (on  this  plan)  equal  to  a 
NBOATivB  numbbr:  which  is  one  of  the  most  novel  but  essential 
elements  of  the  whole  quaternion  theory.  (Compare  the  recent 
paragraph  [48] ;  also  art.  85,  pages  81, 82,  of  the  Lectures.)  And 
that  a  grammarithm  [55]  may  properly  be  called  a  quaternion^ 
appears  from  the  consideration  that  the  line^  which  in  it  is  added 
to  a  number f  depends  itself  upon  a  system  of  three  numbers,  or 
may  be  represented  by  a  trinomial  expression^  because  it  is  al- 
ways the  sum  qf  three  lines  (actual  or  null),  which  are  parallel 
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to  three  fixed  directions  (compare  Lecture  III.).  The  coefficient 
p  remains  still  undetermined,  and  may  be  made  equal  to  positive 
one,  by  a  suitable  choice  of  the  unit  of  length,  and  the  direction 
of  positive  rotation.  In  this  way  we  shall  have  finally  the  very 
simple  values, 

p  =  +l,  /--I; 

and  the  rules  for  the  tnuUiplication  of  lines  in  space  will  then  be- 
come entirely  definite^  and  will  agree  in  all  respects  with  the  re- 
lations [48],  between  the  symbols  ijk. 

[57.]  Another  train  of  d  priori  reasoning,  by  which  I  early 
sought  to  confirm,  or  (if  it  had  been  necessary)  to  correct,  the 
results  expressed  by  those  new  symbols,  was  stated  to  the  R.  I. 
Academy*  in  (substantially)  the  following  way.  Admitting,  for  di- 
rected and  eopfaitar  lines,  the  conception  [36]  of  proportion  ;  and 
retaining  the  symbols  ij%  or  more  fully,  +  if  +  j,  +  A,  to  denote 
three  rectangular  unit-lines  as  above,  while  the  three  respectively 
opposite  lines  may  be  denoted  by  -  t,  -j\  -k;  but  not  assuming 
the  knowledge  of  any  laws  respecting  their  multiplication^  I 
sought  to  determine  what  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  fourth 
PROPORTIONAL,  ff,  to  the  three  rectangular  directions^  j^  i,  A, 
consistently  with  that  known  conception  \ZG>']for  directions  within 
the  plane^  and  with  some  general  and  guiding  principles^  respect- 
ing ratios  and  proportions.  These  latter  assumed  principles 
(of  a  regulative  rather  than  a  constitutive  kind)  were  simply 
the  following :  1st,  that  ratios  similar  to  the  same  ratio  must 
be  regarded  as  similar  to  each  other;  2nd,  that  the  respec- 
tively inverse  ratios  are  also  mutually  similar;  and  3rd,  that 
ratios  are  similar,  if  they  be  similarly  compounded  of  similar 
ratios:  this  similarity  oi composition  being  understood  to  include 
generally  a  sameness  of  order.  It  seemed  to  me  that  any  pro- 
posed definitional^  use  of  the  word  ratio,  which  should  be  in- 

•  See  the  Proceedings  of  November  llth,  1844. 

f  In  the  abstract  pablished  in  the  Proceedings,  the  words  "  South,  West, 
Up**  were  nsed  at  first  instead  of  the  symbols  t,  j,  A ;  and  the  sought  fourth  pro- 
portional Uijikt  which  is  here  denoted  by  k,  was  called,  provisionally, "  Forward." 

I  As  an  example  of  the  use  of  the  first  of  these  very  simple  principles,  in 
serving  to  exclude  a  definition  which  might  for  a  moment  appear  plaosible,  let  as 
take  the  constmction  [SB],  and  inquire  whether  (as  that  constmction  would 
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consistent  with  these  principles,  would  depart  thereby  too  widely 
from  known  analogies^  mathematical  and  metaphysical,  and  would 
involve  an  impropriety  of  fan^rtfo^e;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  ap- 
peared that  if  these  principles  were  attended  to,andother  analogies 
observed,  it  was  permitted  to  extend  the  use  of  that  word  ro/to,  and 

suggest)  we  can  properly  gay  that  ybur  directiona  (or  four  diverging  nnit-lines). 
Of  j3,  7,  ^>  form  generally  a  proportion  in  ipace,  when  the  angles  ai,  /^,  between 
the  extremes  and  means  have  one  common  hiuctor  (i ).  If  so,  when  the  three  di- 
rections a,  /9,  7  became  rectangular,  we  should  have  a :  /9  : :  7 :  ^  a,  and  7 :  -  a 
::  /8 :  -  7 ;  bnt  we  should  hare  also,  a :  /3  : :  jS :  -  a,  and  m><  a : /3  : :  j3 :  ~  7 ;  so  that 
the  two  ratios,  a :  /9  and  /9:  -  7,  would  be  said  to  be  similar  to  one  common  ratio 
(7 :  —  a),  without  being  similar  to  each  other,  if  the  foregoing,  construction  for  a 
fourth  proportional  were  to  be,  by  definition,  adopted :  and  thb  objection  alone 
would  be  held  by  me  to  be  decisive  against  the  introduction  of  such  a  definition  ; 
and  therefore  also  against  the  adoption  of  the  connected  rule  mentioned  in  [S8], 
as  having  at  one  time  occurred  to  a  friend  (J.  T.  O.)  and  to  myself,  for  the  mul- 
tiplication of  lines  in  space,  even  if  there  were  no  other  reaeone  (as  in  fact  there 
are),  for  the  rejection  of  that  rule.  A  similar  objection  applies,  with  equal  decisive- 
ness, agunst  the  rule  mentioned  in  [37],  as  an  earlier  conjecture  of  my  own.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  analogous  and  equally  simple  argument  may  serve  to  juitify  the 
notation  d — c = b — a,  employed  by  me  in  the  following  Lectures,  and  elsewhere,  to 
express  that  the  two  right  lines  ab  and  cd  are  equally  long  and  eimilarly  directed, 
against  an  objection  made  some  years  ago,  in  a  perfectly  candid  spirit,  by  an 
able  writer  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  (for  June,  1849,  p.  410) ;  who  thought 
tiiat  interpretation  sure  arbitrary  than  it  had  appeared  to  me  to  be;  and 
suggested  that  the  $ame  notation  might  as  well  have  been  employed  to  signify 
this  other  conception: — that  the  two  equally  long  lines  ab,  cd  met  somewhere,  at 
a  finite  or  infinite  distance.  I  could  not  admit  this  extension ;  for  it  would  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  two  lines  ab,  if  might  be  equal  to  the  same  third  line  cd, 
vrithout  being  equal  to  each  other :  which  would  (in  my  opinion)  be  so  great  a 
violation  of  analogy,  as  to  render  the  use  of  the  word  **  equal,"  or  of  the  eign  =, 
vrith  the  interpretation  referred  to,  an  embarrassment  instead  of  an  assistance. 
But  I  do  not  feel  that  analogies  are  thus  violated,  by  the  simultaneous  admis- 
sion of  the  two  contrasted  proportions  (see  (3)  (4)  (5)  of  [57]  ), 

U  i  %  *  S  t  .  H,    V.J  ..  X  »  "  K  , 

for  the  elementary  theorem  called  often  **  altemando,**  (IvaXAdI  X570C,  Euc.  V. 
Def.ld,  and  Prop.  16)  is  by  its  nature  limited  (in  its  original  meaning)  to  the  cask 
where  the  means  which  change  places  are  homogeneous  with  each  other :  whereas 
two  rectangular  directions,  as  here  i  and/,  are  in  this  whole  theory  regarded  as 
being  in  some  sense  heterogeneous.  They  have  at  least  no  relation  to  each  other, 
which  can  be  represented  by  any  ra^to,  such  as  Euclid  considers,  of  magnitude 
to  magnitude;  and  therefore  we  have  no  right  to  expect,  from  analogy  to  old  re- 
sults, that  alternation  shall  generally  be  allowed  in  a  proportion  involving  such 
directions :  although,  within  the  plane,  alternation  Is  found  to  be  admissible. 
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the  connected  phrase  proportiony  not  only  from  quaniiiif  to  cbree- 
tioHj  within  one  planer  as  had  been  done  [36]  by  other  writers,^ 

•  Since  the  note  to  paragr^ih  [36],  pp.  (31)  (32),  was  in  type,  I  have  had  an 
opporttmity  of  re-consulting  the  fourth  Tolnme  of  the  Annales  de  Math^matiques, 
and  have  found  my  recollections  (agreeing  indeed  in  the  main  with  the  formerly 
cited  page  228  of  Dr.  Peacock's  admirable  Report),  respecting  the  admitted 
priority  of  Argand,  confirmed.  Fran9ais,  indeed  Qn  1813),  published  in  those 
Annales  (Tome  IV.,  pp.  61, . .  71)  a  paper  which  contained  a  theory  of  ''pro* 
portion  de  grandeur  et  de  position,"  with  a  connected  theory  of  mnltipUcatioa 
(and  also  of  addition)  of  lines  in  a  given  plane ;  but  he  expressly  and  honourably 
stated  at  the  same  time  (p.  70),  that  he  owed  the  substance  of  those  new  ideas 
to  another  person  (**le  fond  de  ces  id^s  nourelles  ne  m'  appartient  pas**): 
and  on  being  soon  afterwards  shewn,  through  Gergonne,  whose  conduct  in  the 
whole  matter  deserves  praise,  a  copyof  Argand*s  earlier  and  printed  Essay  (Paris, 
1806),  Fran9ais  most  fully  and  distinctly  recognised  (p.  225)  that  the  true  author  of 
the  method  was  Argand  ('*  il  n*y  a  pas  le  moindre  doute  qu*on  ne  dmve  k  M.  Ar* 
gaod  la  premiere  idee  de  representor  g^omitriquement  les  quantit^s  imagi- 
naires**).  Nothing  more  lucid  than  Argand*s  own  statements  (see  the  same 
volume,  pp.  136,  137i  138),  as  regards  the  fundamental  principle*  of  the  theory  of 
the  addition  and  multiplication  of  coplanar  lines,  has  since  (so  far  as  I  know) 
appeared ;  not  even  in  the  writings  of  Professor  De  Morgan  on  Double  Algebra, 
referred  to  in  former  notes.  But  Argand  had  not  anticipated  De  Morgan's 
theory  of  Logometers ;  and  was  on  the  contrary  disposed  (pp.  144}  .'•  146)  to 

regard  the  symbol  V- 1  ,  notwithstanding  Euler*s  well-known  result,  as  de- 
noting a  line  (kp),  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  lines  1  and  V^ :  and  to  con- 
sider it  as  offering  an  example  of  a  quantity  which  was  irreducible  to  the  form 
j>  +  9  V-  1,  and  was  (according  to  him)  as  heterogeneoue  with  respect  to  V—  1,  as 
the  latter  with  respect  to  +  1  ("  aussi  h^t^og^ne**  &c.).  The  word  modulus 
(**  module*'),  so  well  known  by  the  important  writings  of  M.  Cauchy,  occurs  in  a 
later  paper  by  Argand,  in  the  following  volume  of  the  Annales,  as  denoting 
the  real  quantity  Vjp*  +  9'*  If  I  have  seemed  to  dwell  too  much  on  the  specula 
tions  of  Argand  (not  all  adopted  by  myself),  it  has  been  partly  because  (so  far 
as  I  have  observed)  his  merits  as  an  original  inventor  have  not  yet  been  suffi- 
ciently recognised  by  mathematicians  in  these  countries :  and  partly  because  one 
of  the  two  moMt  essential  linhs  (the  other  being  addition)  between  Double  Algebra 
and  Quaternions,  is  Aroand's  mam  nnd fundamental  principle  respecting  copla- 
nar PROPORTION,  expressed  by  him  as  follows  (Annales,  T.  IV.,  pp.  136, 137) : — 
**  Si  (fig.  2)  Ang.  AXB^Ang,  a'k'b',  on  a,  abstraction  faite  des  grandeurs  abso- 
lues,  KA :  KB : :  k'a'  :  k'b'.  Cost  U  le  principe  fondamental  de  la  theorie  dont 
nous  avons  essay6  de  poser  les  premieres  bases,  dans  1*  ^crit  dont  nous  donnons 
id  un  extrait"  (namely,  Argand's  printed  Essay  of  1806,  exhibited  by  Gergonne 
to  Fraufats,  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  paper  of  the  latter  author  on  the 
subject  in  1813).  Argand  continued  thus  (in  p.  137):  *'Ce  principe  n'a  rien 
au  fond  de  plus  strange  que  celui  sur  lequel  est  fondle  la  conception  du  rapport 
g^metriqne  entre  deux  lignes  de  signes  differens,  et  il  n*  en  est  proprement 
qu*  une  generalisation :"  a  remark  in  which  I  perfectly  concur. 
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but  also  from  the  plane  to  space.*  The  supposed  propor- 
tion, 

j:i::k:u,  (1) 

gave  thus,  by  inversion, 

uik::i:j;  (2) 

but  also,  in  the  planes  of  y\  tift,  there  were  the  two  proportions, 

iij iiji-if  and  kzi  ::-t:i;  (3) 

compounding  therefore,  on  the  one  hand,  the  two  ratios,  m :  k  and 
k :  i,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  two  respectively  similar  ratios^ 
J I -if  and  -  i :  A,  there  resulted  the  new  proportion, 

uiizijik;  (4) 

which  differed  from  the  proportion  (2)  only  by  a  cyclical  ^ront- 

•  Although  the  obsenrations  ia  par.  [57]  relate  rather  to  proportioiu  than  to 
moffmariei^  yet  the  present  may  be  a  coayenient  oocasion  for  remarking  that 
Bii6e,  and  even  Wallis,  had  specnlated,  before  Argand  and  Fran^aiB,  on  Inter- 
pretations of  the  symbol  V- 1,  which  should  extend  to  $paee  :  but  that  the  nearcMi 
approach  to  an  anticipation  of  the  quaiemioni,  or  at  least  to  an  antie^KiiioM  q/* 
tripletM,  seems  to  me  to  have  been  made  by  Servols,  in  a  passage  of  the  lately 
cited  Tolnme  of  Gergonne's  Annales,  which  appears  cmrions  and  appropriate 
enough  to  be  extracted  here.  Senrois  had  been  following  np  a  hint  of  Gergonne, 
respecting  the  representation  of  ordinary  imaginaries  of  the  form  »+jf  V^ 
(x  and  jf  being  whole  nnmbers),  by  a  table  of  double  argumeni  (p.  71);  and 
thought  (p.  235)  that  eueh  a  table  might  be  regarded  as  only  a  $lice  (une  tranche) 
of  a  table  of  tbiplx  argument,  for  representing  pointe  (or  Hnee)  in  BPAcm.  He 
thus  continued : — ^  Vous  donneriei  sans  doute  k  chacune  terme  la  forme  fruio- 
**  wuale  ;  mais  quel  coefficient  aurait  le  troisitoe  terme  ?  Je  ne  le  vols  pas  trop. 
**  h'  analogic  semblerait  exiger  que  le  trinftme  fAt  de  la  forme,  p  cob  a  +  q  cos  fi 
**+r  cos  7,  a,  /3,  7  6tant  les  angles  d'nne  droite  aveo  trois  axes  reetangulaires ; 
««  et  qu'  on  eAt 

**(pco8a+9C06j3+r  cos  7)(p'cos  a+^cos/S+f' cos  7)BCOS>a+cos>j3+cos>yBl. 

**  Les  Talears  de  p,  q,  r,  p\  ^,  r^  qui  satisferaient  it  cette  condition  seralent  o^ 
**  swrdet^*  (*'  quantity  non-rteUes,"  as  he  shortly  afterwards  caUs  them) :  **mai8 
*<  seraient^elles  imaginairet  r^uotibles  k  la  forme  gtoerale  A-^-B^—l?  Voila 
«« one  question  d'  analise  fort  singuUdre,  que  je  soumets  k  vos  lumi^res."  The 
six  NOK-BXALS  whlch  Senrois  thus  with  remarliable  sagacity /oresoiff,  without 
being  able  to  determine  them,  may  now  be  identified  with  the  then  unknown  sym- 
bols +  <,  +y,  +i(,  ~ty  -Jj  -A,  of  the  quaternion  theory :  at  least,  these  latter 
symbols  fulfil  precisely  the  condition  proposed  by  him,  and  Axmish  an  answer  to 
his  '*  singular  question."  It  may  be  proper  to  state  that  my  own  theory  had 
been  constructed  and  published  for  a  long  time,.before  the  lately  cited  passage 
happened  to  meet  my  eye. 

h 
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positian  of  the  tbree  directions  ijk.  For  the  same  reason,  we 
may  make  another  cyclical  change  of  the  same  sort,  and  may 

write 

u:j ::  kit;  (6) 

while,  in  this  cycle  of  three  rectangular  directions,  ijk,  the  right- 
handed  (or  left-handed)  character  of  the  rotation,  round  the  first 
from  the  second  to  the  third,  is  easily  seen  to  be  unaffected  by 
such  a  transposition.  Again  compounding  the  two  similar  ratios 
(I)  with  these  two  others,  which  are  evidently  similar,  whatever 
the  unknown  direction  u  may  be, 

»:-f::u:-ii,  (6) 

we  find  this  other  proportion, 

>:-i  ::*:-«;  (7) 

and  therefore,  by  (2)  and  (3), 

uik  ::  h:-u.  (8) 

In  like  manner, 

tt  :  t : :  t :  - 11,  and  u  :j  : :  j :  -ti ;  (9) 

and  in  any  one  of  these  proportions,  any  two  terms,  whether  be- 
longing to  the  same  or  to  different  ratios,  may  have  their  signs 
changed  together.  All  these  proportions,  (2) . .  (9),  follow  from 
the  original  supposition  (1),  by  the  general  principles  above 
stated,  without  the  direction  u  being  as  yet  any  otherwise  deter- 
mined. 

[58.]  Suppose  now  that  the  two  rectangular  directions  ^  and 
k  are  made  to  turn  together,  in  their  own  plane,  round  i  as  an 
axis,  till  they  take  two  new  positions  ji  and  ifci,  which  will  there- 
fore satisfy  the  proportion, 

jikzijiihi.  (10) 

We  shall  then  have,  by  (4), 

uxiiijiihi;  (11) 

and  therefore,  by  a  cyclical  change  of  these  three  new  rectan- 
gular directions, 

uiji  ::  A|:  t ::  /:  t|,  (12) 

if  /  and  t'l  be  obtained  from  hi  and  t  by  any  common  rotation 
round j\.  Another  cyclical  change,  combined  with  a  rotation 
round  the  new  line  /,  gives  finally, 
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uilziiiijiiimtn;  (13) 

where  4  m,  fi  may  represent  any  three  reciangular  directions 
whatever^  subject  only  to  the  condition  that  the  rotcUion  round 
/  from  m  to  n  shall  be  of  the  same  character  as  that  round  i  from 
j  to  i*  With  this  condition^  therefore,  the  first  assumed  propor- 
tion (1)  may  be  replaced  by  this  more  general  one: 

n:m::  l;u;  (14) 

while  for  (8)  and  (9)  may  now  be  written,  with  the  same  signi- 
fication of  the  symbols, 

uil  i:  li-u;  uimiimi'-u;  u:n::n:-u;      (15) 

and  because  n :  m  : :  m :  -  n,  we  have  these  other  and  not  less  ge- 
neral proportions, 

in:-n  :: /:ff ;  m :n  :: /:-«•  (16) 

If,  then,  there  be  any  such  fourth  proportional,  ti,  as  has  been 
above  supposed,  to  the  three  given  rectangular  directions j,  t,  ifc, 
the  same  direction  «,  or  the  opposite  direction  -  fi ,  will  also  be, 
in  the  same  sense,  the  fourth  proportional  to  any  other  three  rect- 
angular directions,  n,  m,  /,  or  m,  n,  /,  according  as  the  character 
of  a  certain  rotation  is  preserved  or  reversed. 

[59.]  This  remarkable  result  appeared  to  me  to  justify  the 
regarding  the  directions  here  called  +.«  and  -«  rather  as  minte- 
rical  (or  algebraical)  than  as  linear  (or  geometrical)  units;  and 
to  make  it  proper  to  denote  them  simply  by  the  symbols  + 1 
and  - 1 ;  because  their  directions  were  seen  to  admit  only  of  a 
certain  contrast  between  themselves,  but  not  of  any  other  change: 
all  that  geometrical  variety f  which  results  from  the  conception  of 
tridimensional  space^  having  been  found  to  disappear^  as  regarded 
them,  in  an  investigation  conducted  as  above.  And  in  fact  it  is 
not  permitted^  on  the  foregoing  principles,  to  identify  the  direc- 
tion u  with  that  of  any  line  (/)  whatever:  for  in  that  case  the 
proportion  (13)  would  give  the  result  / :  / : :  m :  n,  which  must  be 
regarded  in  this  theory  as  an  absurd  one,  the  two  terms  of  one 
ratio  being  coincident  directions,  while  those  of  the  other  ratio 
are  rectangular.  But  there  is  no  objection  of  this  sort  against 
our  supposing,  as  above,  that 

+  tt  =  4l,  -««-!;  (17) 

and  then  ihe  proportions^  derived  from  (13),  (15), 
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l:/::fli:fi::ii:-in;  1:Z::Z:-1,  (18) 

may  be  eonyeniently  and  concisely  expressed  by  fonnal»  of  inu/* 
HpHeatiaHf  as  follows : 

Im-n;  fo«-m;  ^«-l.  (19) 

[60.]  In  this  way,  then,  or  in  one  not  essentially  different, 
the  fundamental  formulae  [48]  of  the  calculus  of  quaternions,  as 
first  exhibited  to  the  R.  I.  A.  in  1843,  namely,  the  equations, 

»'=-l,i«  — 1,A«  =  -1,  (A) 

i;  =  +  *,  jA  =  + 1,  ki  =  +j,.  (b) 

ji^-k,kj^-^i,ik^-j\  (c) 

were  shewn  (in  1844)  to  be  consistent  with  d  priori  prindples,  and 
with  considerations  of  a  general  nature ;  a  product  being  here 
regarded  as  a  fourth  propor.tiomal,  to  a  certain  extraspaiiat* 
unit^  and  to  two  directed  factor-lines  in  space :  whereas,  in  the 
investigation  of  paragraphs  [50]  to  [66],  it  was  viewed  rather  as 
a  certain  function  of  those  two  factors,  the  ^rm  of  which  funo> 
tion  was  to  be  determined  in  the  manner  most  consistent  with 
some  general  and  guiding  analogies,  and  with  the  conception  of 
the  symmetry  of  space.  But  there  was  still  another  view  of  the 
whole  subject,  sketched  not  long  afterwards  in  another  commu- 
nication to  the  R.  I.  Academy,t  on  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  say 
more  than  a  few  words  in  this  place,  because  it  is,  in  substance, 
the  view  adopted  in  the  following  Lectures,  and  developed  with 
some  fulness  in  them :  namely,  that  view  according  to  which  a 
QuATBRNioNis  Considered  RS  the  Quotibnt  of  two  directed  lines 
in  tridimensional  space. 

•  It  seemed  (and  still  seems)  to  me  natural  to  connect  this  exira-spaiial  wui 
with  the  conception  [3]  of  mi ■,  regarded  here  merely  as  an  axit  of  coiUmuou$ 
and  uni-^Hmentumal  progreitUm.  fint  whether  we  thus  eotuider  jointfy  timt  amd 
tpaee,  or  oonoetve  generally  any  tyttem  offimr  independent  ore*,  or  Scales  of  pro- 
gression (m,  i,Jf  k)t  I  am  disposed  to  infer  from  the  above  investigaUon  the  fol- 
lowing LAW  or  THS  FOUB  8CALK8,  as  One  which  is  at  least  consistent  with 
analogy,  and  admissible  as  a  definitional  extentiom  of  the  fandamental*eqaations 
of  qnatemions : — **  A  formula  of  proportion  between  fimr  independent  and  directed 
unite  is  to  be  considered  as  remaining  true,  when  any  two  of  them  change  piaeet 
with  each  other  (in  the  formula),  provided  that  the  direction  (or  tign)  of  one  be 
reverted.^  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  these  abstract  and  semi-metaphysical 
viewM,  theformnla  (▲)  (b)  (c)  of  par.  [60]  are  in  any  event  a  sufficient  hatie  for 
the  erection  of  a  calculus  of  quaternions. 

t  See  the  Proceedhigs  of  Feb.  lOth,  1845. 
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[61.]  Of  such  a  geometrical  quotient^*  b  -f-  &>  the  fondamen- 
tal  property  is  in  this  theory  conceived  to  be,  that  by  operating^ 
as  a  multiplier  (or  at  least  in  a  way  analogous  to  multiplication), 
on  the  divisor-Une^  a,  it  produces  (or  generates)  the  dividend' 
UnCf  b;  and  that  thus  it  may  be  interpreted  as  satisfying  the 
general  and  identical  formula  (compare  [9]  )  : 

(b  -*-  a)  X  a  a  b. 

The  analogy  to  multiplication  consists  partly  in  the  operation 
being  one  which  is  performed  at  once  on  length  and  on  direction, 
as  in  the  ordinary  multiplication  of  a  line  by  a  positive  or  nega- 
tive number ;  or  as  is  done  in  that  known  generalization  [36]  of 
such  multiplication,  for  lines  within  one  plane,  which  (for  reasons 
assigned  in  notes  to  former  paragraphs)  ought  (I  thjnk)  to  be 
called  the  Method  of  Argand:  and  partly  in  the  circumstance 
that  the  new  operation  possesses,  like  that  older  one  (from  which, 
however,  it  is  entirely  distinct^t  in  many  other  and  important  re- 
spects), the  distributive  and  cusociative^t  though  not  like  it  (ge- 
nerally) the  commutative  properties,  of  what  is  called  multipli" 

•  This  Tiew  of  a  peametneal  guoHent  was  also  developed  to  a  oertain  extent. 
In  an  unfinished  series  of  papers,  which  appeared  a  few  years  ago  in  the  Cam- 
bridge and  DnbUn  Mathematical  Jonmali  under  the  head  of  Symbolical  Geome^ 
tnf:ak  title  adopted  to  mark  that  I  had  attempted,  in  the  composition  of  that 
particular  series,  to  allow  a  more  prominent  influence  to  the  general  law$  of 
mfmbolical  language  than  in  some  former  papers  of  mine  ;  and  that  to  this  extent 
I  had  on  that  occasion  sought  to  imitate  the  Symbolical  Algebra  of  Dr.  Peacock, 
and  to  profit  also  by  some  of  the  remarks  of  Gregory  and  Ohm. 

t  Among  these  dutineHont  of  method,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  no 
one  Kne  is  taken,  in  my  system,  as. representing  the  direeHon  ofpotitioe  unity:  and 
that,  on  the  contrary,  every  veetor-umt  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  square  roots  of 
negative  uniiy.  It  is.to  be  remarked,  also,  that  the  product  of  two  inclined  but 
non-rectangular  vectors  is  considered  in  this  theory  as  not  a  line,  but  a  qutiter- 
mion :  all  which  will  be  found  fully  illustrated  in  the  Lectures. 

X  To  this  auodative  principle,  or  property  of  multiplication,  I  attach  much 
importance,  and  have  taken  pains  to  shew,  in  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Lectures,  that 
it  can  be  geometricdtty  proved  for  quaternions,  independently  of  the  dtetributive 
principle,  which  may,  however,  in  a  different  arrangement  of  the  subject,  be 
made  to  precede  and  aseiet  the  proof  of  the  associative  property,  as  shewn  in  thw 
Seventh  Lecture,  and  elsewhere.  The  absence  of  the  associative  principle  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  an  inconvenience  in  the  octaves  or  octonomials  of  Messrs.  J.  T. 
Graves  and  Arthur  Cayley  (see  Appendix  B,  p.  730)  :  thus  in  the  notation  of  the 
former  we  should  indeed  have,  as  in  quaternions,  v=A,  but  not  generally  i,jm 
=  iUi»,  if  w  represent  an  octave;  for  ijlesinss^gts^kisi'-ij.l 
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ceUion  in  algebra;*  at  least  when  a  few  definitional  formulse 
(resembling  those  in  par.  [9]  )  are  established.  And  the  motive 
(in  this  view)  for  calling  such  a  quotient  a  QuatbrnioNi  or  the 
ground  for  connecting  its  conception  with  the  ^iumbbr  Four,  is 
derived  from  the  consideration  that  while  the  rblativb  lbnqth 
of  the  two  lines  compared  depends  only  on  one  number,  express- 
ing their  ratio  (of  the  ordinary  kind),  their  rblativb  oirbc- 
TioM  depends  on  a  system  qf  three  numbers :  one  denoting  the 
ANGLB  (a  ^  b)  between  the  two  lines,  and  the  two  others  serving 
to  determine  the  aspect  of  the  plans  of  that  angle,  or  the  direC' 
iion  of  the  axis  of  the  positive  rotation  in  that  plane,^oi»  the 
divisor-line  (a)  to  the  dividend-line  (b). 

•  The  expression  <<  algebra,'*  or  *<  ordinary  algebra,"  occurs  seyeral  tiroes  in 
these  Lectures,  as  denoting  merely  that  usual  apeciet  of  alpebra,  in  which  the 
equation  ab=ba  is  treated  as  uniyersally  true,  and  not  (of  course)  as  implying 
any  degree  of  disrespect  to  those  many  and  eminent  writers,  who  have  not  hi- 
therto chosen  to  admit  into  their  calculations  such  equations  as  a^  =  -/3a,  for 
the  multiplication  of  two  rectangular  lines,  or  for  other  and  more  abstract  pur- 
poses. It  is  proper  to  state  here,  that  a  species  of  non^eommuttUive  wmUip&catum 
for  inclined  lines  (aussere  Multiplikation)  occurs  in  a  rery  original  and  remark- 
able work  by  Prof.  H.  Grassmann  (Ausdehnungslehre,  Leipzig,  1844),  which  I 
did  not  meet  with  till  after  years  had  elapsed  from  the  iuTcntion  and  communi- 
cation of  the  quaternions :  in  which  work  I  have  also  noticed  (when  too  late  to 
acknowledge  it  elsewhere)  an  employment  of  the  symbol  /3  -  a,  to  denote  the 
directed  line  (Strecke),  drawn  from  the  point  a  to  the  point  /3.  Nothwithstand- 
ing  these,  and  perhaps  some  other  coincidences  of  view,  Prof.  Grassmann*s  system 
and  mine  appear  to  be  perfectly  distinct  and  independent  of  each  other,  in  their 
conceptions,  methods,  and  results.  At  least,  that  the  profound  and  philosophi- 
cal author  of  the  Ausdehnungslehre  was  not,  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  in 
possession  of  the  theory  of  the  quatemionat  which  had  in  the  preceding  year 
(1643),  been  applied  by  me  as  a  sort  of  organ  or  calculus  for  spherical  trigonome* 
try,  seems  clear  from  a  passage  of  his  Preface  (Vorrede,  p.  ziy.),  in  which  he 
states  (under  date  of  June  28th,  1844),  that  he  had  not  then  succeeded  in  ex- 
tending the  use  ofimagimtriesfrom  the  plane  to  space;  and  generally  that  unsur- 
mounted  difficulties  had  opposed  themselves  to  his  attempts  to  construct,  on  his 
principles,  a  theory  of  angles  in  space  (hingegen  ist  es  nicht  mehr  moglich,  yer- 
mittelst  des  Imaginiiren  auch  die  Oesetse  f  iir  den  Raum  abzuleiten.  Auch 
stellen  sich  iiberhaupt  der  Betraohtung  der  Winkel  im  Raume  Schwierigkeiten 
entgegen,  zu  deren  allseitiger  Losung  mir  noch  nicht  hinreichende  Musse  gewor- 
den  ist).  The  earlier  treatise  by  Prof.  A.  F.  Mdbius  (der  barycentrische  Calcul, 
Leipzig,  1827),  referred  to  in  the  same  Preface  by  Grassmann,  appears  to  be 
a  work  which  likewise  well  deserves  attention,  for  its  conceptions,  notations, 
and  results ;  as  does  also  another  work  of  Mobius  (Mechanik  des  Himmels, 
Leipzig,  1843),  elsewhere  referred  to  in  ihese  Lectures  (page  614). 
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[62.]  For  the  unfolding  of  this  general  view,*  and  the  deduc- 
tion firom  it  of  many  geometricalf  and  of  some  physical^  conse- 
quences, I  must  refer  to  the  following  Lectures ;  of  which  a 
considerable  part  has  been  drawn  up  in  a  more  popular§  style  than 
this  Preface :  while  the  whole  has  been  composed  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  sincere  desire  to  render  the  exposition  of  the  subject 
as  clear  and  elementary  as  possible.  The  prefixed  Table  of 
Contents  (pp.  ix.  to  Ixxii.),  though  somewhat  fuller  than  usual, 
will  be  found  useful  (it  is  hoped)  not  merely  as  an  analytical 
IndeXj  assisting  a  reader  to  refer  easily  to  any  part  of  the  Yolume 
which  he  has  once  carefully  read,  but  also  as  a  general  abridge- 
meni  of  the  work,  and  in  some  places  as  a  commentary. I    The 

*  I  may  just  hint  here  that  the  bxqitatsbmxonb  of  Leot.  Y IL  admit  of  being 
ftametriealfy  interpreted  (comp.  note  to  [19]  ),  by  considering  each  as  a  couple  of 

quotienU  ^^  ^,  eonebrueted  by  a  tbibapial  (o,  /3,  7),  and  muUiplied  by  a  eo»-> 

whUative  factor  of  the  fcnrm  V-l  (compare  [16]  ),  when  the  Hne-eotqtk  (fit  7}  is 
changed  to  (-7,  /3),  or  when  the  angle  py  is  changed  to  an  adjacent  angle. 

t  Notwithstanding  some  references  to  works  of  M.  Chasles,  and  other  emi- 
nent fordgn  geometers,  my  acquaintance  with  their  writings  is  far  too  imperfect 
to  give  me  any  confidence  in  the  novelty  of  varions  theorems  in  the  VII*^  Lec- 
ture and  Appendix  (snch  as  those  respecting  generations  of  the  ellipsoid,  and 
inscriptions  of  gauche  polygons  in  surfaces  of  the  second  order),  beyond  what 
is  derived  firom  the  opinion  of  a  few  geometrical  friends. 

X  Some  such  physical  applications  were  early  suggested  by  Sir  J.  Herschel. 

I  It  had  been  designed  that  these  Lectures  should  not  go  much  more  into 
detail  than  those  which  have  been  actually  deliTeied  on  the  subject  by  me,  in 
successire  years,  in  the  Halls  of  this  Uniyersity ;  and  the  First  Lecture,  printed 
in  1848  (as  the  astronomical  allusions  at  its  commencement  may  indicate),  was 
In  (act  deliTcred  in  that  year,  in  very  nearly  the  form  in  which  it  now  appears. 
But  it  was  soon  found  necessary  to  extend  the  plan  of  the  composition :  and  it  is 
erident  that  the  subsequent  Lectures,  as  printed,  are  too  long,  and  that  the  last 
of  them  iuTolyes  too  much  calculation,  to  hare  been  delivered  in  their  present 
form :  though  something  of  the  style  of  actual  lecturing  has  been  here  and  there 
retained.  The  real  dkrieionM  of  the  work  are  not  so  much  the  Lectwree  them- 
selves, as  the  shorter  and  more  numerous  Articles,  to  which  accordingly  the 
references  have  been  chiefly  made.  An  intermediate  form  of  subdivision  into 
Sections  has  however  been  used  in  drawing  up  the  Contents,  which  the  reader 
may  adopt  or  not  at  his  discretion,  marking  or  leaving  unmarked  the  margin  of 
the  Lectures  accordingly.  Some  new  terms  and  symbols  have  been  unavoidably 
introduced  into  the  work,  but  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  not  be  found  embarrass- 
ing, or  difficult  to  remember  and  apply. 

I  For  instance,  as  regards  the  formation  of  the  Adeuteric  Function  (p.  xliii.) 
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Diagrams  are  numerous,  and  have  been  engraved*  with  care  from 
my  drawings :  some  of  them  may  perhaps  be  thought  to  have 
been  unnecessary,  but  it  appeared  better  to  err,  if  at  all,  on  the 
side  of  clearness  and  fulness  of  illustration,  especially  in  the  early 
parts  of  a  work  based  on  a  new  mathematical  conception,  and 
designed  to  furnish,  to  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  employ  it, 
a  new  mathematical  organ.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
degree  of  success  with  which  my  exertions  in  this  matter  have 
been  attended,  it  will  be  felt,  at  least,  that  they  must  have  been 
arduous  and  persevering.  My  thanks  are  due,  at  this  last  stage, 
to  the  friends  who  have  cheered  me  throughout  by  their  conti- 
nued sympathy;  to  the  scientific  contemporariest who  have  at 
moments  turned  aside  from  their  own  original  researches,  to  no- 
tice, and  in  some  instances  to  extend,  results  or  speculations  of 
mine;  to  my  academical  superiors  who  have  sanctioned,  as  a 
subject  of  public  and  repeated  examination  in  this  University, 
the  theory  to  which  this  Volume  relates,  and  have  contributed  to 
lighten,  to  an  important  extent,  the  pecuniary  risk  of  its  publi- 
cation :  but,  above  all,  to  that  Great  Being,  who  has  graciously 
spared  to  me  such  a  measure  of  health  and  energy  as  was  required 
for  bringing  to  a  close  this  long  and  laborious  undertaking. 

William  Rowan  Hahilton. 

Observatory  ofT.  CD.,  June,  1853. 

•  By  Mr.  W.  Oldham,  whose  fidelity  and  diligence  are  hereby  acknowledged. 

f  In  these  countries,  Messrs.  Boole,  Carmichael,  Cayley,  Cockle,  De  Morgan^ 
Donkin,  Charles  and  John  Grayes,  ELirkman,  O'Brien,  Spottiswoode,  Yonng,  and 
perhaps  others:  some  of  whose  researches  or  remarks  on  subjects  connected  with 
quaternions  (such  as  the  triplets,  tessarines,  octavei,  and  pluquaterniofu)  hare 
been  elsewhere  alluded  to,  but  of  which  I  much  reg^t  the  impossibility  of  giring 
here  a  fuller  account.  As  regards  the  theory  of  algebraic  keys  (clefs  alg^briques), 
lately  proposed  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  continental  analysts,  as  one  that 
includes  the  quaternions  (Comptes  Rendus  for  Jan.  10,  1853,  p.  75),  it  appears  to 
me  to  be  virtually  included  in  that  theory  of  sbts  in  algebra  (explained  in  the 
present  Preface),  which  was  annoimced  by  me  in  1835,  and  published  in  1848 
(Trans.  R.  L  A.,  Vol.  XXI.,  Part  u.,  p.  229,  &c.,  the  symbols  Xr  being  in  fact 
what  M.  Cauchy  calls  keys),  as  an  extension  of  the  theory  of  cotfpfes  (and  therefore 
also  of  imaginaries) :  of  which  sets  I  hare  always  considered  the  quatbkmions 
(in  their  symbolical  aspect)  to  be  merely  a  particular  case.  Before  the  publica- 
tion of  those  sets,  the  closely  connected  conception  of  an  ^*  algebra  of  the  fi<*  eha^ 
racter^  had  occurred  to  Prof.  De  Morgan  in  1844,  avowedly  as  a  suggestion  firom 
the  quaternions.  (Trans.  Camb.  Phil.  Soa,  VoL  VIIL,  Part  m.) 
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tatioof  of  a  UiM :  to  know  tally  what  particular  act  of  virtUm  hat  be€n 
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for  itt  compUU  ideni^ieatiomy  otfitUnumwHeol  dtterminaHon  ;  and  then- 
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astociative,  a  +  /3  =  /3  +  a,  (y+/3)  +  a  =  y4(j3+a);  the  eum  of  any 
set  of  vectors  is  simply  that  one  remdUmt  vector  which  produces  the  same 
total  otjmai  effect^  in  changing  the  position  of  a  point,  as  a(/  the  pro- 
posed mammand  vectors  would  do,  if  the  motions,  of  which  they  nt  sup- 
posed to  be  the  instruments,  were  simultaneously  or  successively  per- 
formed ;  the  sum  of  two  directed  and  co-imitial  eidee  of  a  paralletogram  is 
the  intermediate  and  00-initial  diagonal;  most  of  the  foregoing  results 
of  thU  section  (xtz.)  are  common  to  eeveral  other  modem  theoriee  ;  a  vec- 
tor (in  quuse)  is  a  species  of  natural  triplbt,  suggested  by  geometry, 
and  found  to  be  capable  of  a  triple  varietg^  or  to  depend  upon  a  system  of 
three  digtinet  eUmtnte^  which  admit  of  being  expressed  numerically^  and 
correspond  to  the  TRiDnuENsioirAL  Character  of  space '^  io  the  present 
calculus  (compare  §  xii.),  a  vector  may  be  represented  generally  by  the 
TRucoMiAL  FORM,  p  =  IX  -|-  jy  +  hzy  wherc  X,  y,  z  are  three  scalar  (or  Car- 
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tenan)  oo-ordinatea,  while  t,  j,  A  are  those  three  rectangular  Teetor- units, 

which  were  introduced  (see  §  x.)  in  the  foregoing  Lectore, 

Articles  96  to  101 ;  Pagea  96  to  106. 

§  zx.  Equiyalbnt  BiRADiAia  (ssc  §  xym.)  oorre^xmd  to  equal  quotierts  ; 
examples ;  in  fiut  a  hiradial  may  be  turned  round  in  itt  own  ptane^  or 
transported  parallel  to  itself,  or  its  lege  may  be  altered  proportionally, 
without  cbaoging  the  relative  direction,  or  the  relative  length,  of  those 
two  legs,  or  rays,  or  vectors,  and  therefore  without  a£fecting  that  complex 
(metrographic)  relaiion  between  the  two  rays  which  has  been  considered 
(in  §  Yi.)  as  determining  their  geometrical  qttotient ;  hence  in  this  calcn- 
Ins,  as  m  manjf  other  modem  tyttems,  the  equation  ^-£.y=:/3-^  a,  be- 
tween two  quotients,  is  interpreted  as  Agnifying  a  proportionality  of 
lenythe,  combined  with  an  equality  of  angles  in  one  plane,  between  the  two 
pairs  of  lines,  a,  /3,  and  y,  i;  but,  when  we  come  to  take  account  of  the 
PLAVB  OP  TBE  ANOLB,  between  any  two  such  lines  a,  p,  and  to  regard 
thiU  plane  as  yabiabui  nr  spacb,  there  arises  a  mew  double  yabibtt, 
in  the  geometrical  quotient  /S-?-  a,  or  in  the  numerical  elements  on  which 
it  depends;  because  we  introduce  hereby  the feonsiderstion  of  the  aspect 
(see  §  xvin.}  of  the  plane,  or  of  the  biradial,  and  thus  bring  into  play  (or 
at  least  may  be  conceived  to  do  so)  a  mew  paib  of  huvbebs,  such  as 
those  which  determine  in  astronomy  the  inclination  of  the  plane  ot 
the  orbit  of  a  planet  or  comet  to  the  ecliptic,  and  the  longitude  cfits  node, 
in  addition  to  that  fobmxb  paib  of  numbbbs,  which  determine  the  ratio 
of  the  lengths  of  the  two  lines  compared,  and  the  magnUude  of  the  angle 
between  them  :  the  Geqmxtbical  Quotient 'of  two  vectobs  is  found 
therefore  agam  (compare  §  xvn.),  in  this  new  way,  by  consideration  of  its 
representative  biradial,  to  involve  or  depend  upon  a  system  of  four 
NUMBERS  (two  for  shope,  and  two  for  plane),  and  to  be  (see  again  §  xvn.), 
in  that  sense,  a  Quatebhion,  .    .    .    Articles  102  to  107 ;  Psges  106  to  112. 

§  XXI.  MuttiplicaHon  of  two  arbitrary  quaternions,  effected  by  means  of  their  re- 
presentative biradials,  prepared  so  that  \h»  final  ray  of  the  multiplicand 
may  eoineidle  with  the  iintial  ray  of  the  multiplier,  as  factum  andprofodend ; 
and  therefore  so  that  the  identity  (y-s-)3)  x  (j8-i-a)=y-4-  a,  of  §  vn., 
may  be  employed  to  form  the  pboduot  ;  this  process  is  absolutely yiw/^om 
vagueness  in  its  conception,  and  altogether  definite  in  its  results,  which 
therefore  are  adapted  to  become  the  subject  matter  of  theobems  ;  exam- 
ple, here  stated  by  way  of  anticipation,  q"  q'^q^q*"  ^q'  q',  this  is  the  as- 
sociative principle  of  multiplication  of  quaternions,  and  will  be  afterwards 
fblly  discussed  (in  Lectures  Y.,  YI.,  YIL)  ;  Division  of  Quaternions  may 

obviously  be  effected  by  an  entirely  analogous  process, 

Article  108 ;  Pages  112,  118. 

§  xxu.  Before  entering  on  the  general  theory  of  operations  on  quaternions^  we 
may  perform  operations  on  numbers,  and  on  lines,  regarded  as  particular 
eases  of  quaternions  ;  for  example,  we  can  shew  that  the  tensor  of  a  sco" 
tar  is  the  absolute  (or  arithmetical)  value  of  that  scalar,  T  (^  8)  =  8 ; 
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and  that  the  iem$or  of  a  vector  is  the  wttmbm'  expremmg  tht  lenjfth  of  that 
yector,    Tt  =  Ty=TA=l;    T.jcX=T«.TX,     T  (X -J- «)  =  TX -*- T« ; 

Tp=  y/ -f^\  Tw=x  t^+ip>;  it  wfl]  be  prored  (in  {  Lxm.)  that  |;ene- 
rally  the  tensor  of  a  quaternion  q  is 

Ty  =  T(ip  +  p)  =  V(ic«-p«); 
examination  and  explanation  of  a  formula  which  may  seem  at  first  a  pa- 
radox,      ArticlM  109  to  112;  Pages  118  to  117. 

§  xznL  The  vertor  of  a  positive  eeaiar  is  the  sign  +,  or  the  factor  +  1 »  the 
veraor  of  a  negative  scalar  is  the  sign  — ,  or  the  fisctor  —  1 ;  the  Tenor  Up, 
of  a  vector  p,  is  the  veetor-utut  in  the  direetitm  of  that  sector,  Up  a  p 
-5-Tp  =  p-5-V(-p«),  (Up)«  =  -1;  the  yersor  of  zero,  UO,  is  generally 
an  tndetemUnate  symbol,  but  it  may  become  determinate,  if  we  know,  in 
any  particular  investigation,  the  law  according  to  which  the  scalar  or  vec- 
tor tendt  to  vanish ;  a  tensor  may  be  treated  as  tLpoeitive  scalar  (instead 
of  a  eignleee  number)  ;  the  cof^pigaU  of  a  ecalar  is  the  scalar  iUe\f,  bat 
the  conjugate  of  a  vector  is  equal  to  that  vector  reverted,  Kw  =  +  v, 
Kp  =  -  p ;  it  may  be  remarked  by  anticipation,  that  the  conjugate  of  a 
quaiermon  is,  generally,  see  §  lziil, 

Ky  =  K(ip+p)  =  »-p, . 

Artidee  118,  114;  Pages  118,  119. 

S  xxrv.  Power*  ofveetore,  the  exponeiUs  being  etm  tcaiare^  but  the  vector  haeee 
being  not  now  unit-line$  (compare  §  XTV.) ;  such  powers  are  quaterniona  ; 
examples :  the  teneor  of  the  power  is  the  power  of  the  teneor,  and  the  eer- 
§or  of  the  power  is  the  power  of  the  vertor  ;  T .  p'  =  (Tp)'  =  Tp,  U  .  p< 
=  (Up)'=  Up' ;  the  power  p',  when  operating  as  a  factor  on  a  line  <r  j.  p* 
produces  another  line  r = p'<r,  which  also  is  perpendicular  to  p ;  the  du-M- 
tion  of  this  new  line  r  b  formed  from  that  of  9  by  a  rotation  through  t 
quadrants  round  p,  and  its  length  bears  to  the  length  of  <r  a  ratio  expressed 
by  the  f^  power  of  the  number  Tp  which  expresses  the  length  of  p ;  the 
power,  or  quaternion,  or  quotient,  p<  =  r  -7-  9,  degeneratee  into  a  eealar 
when  t  is  any  even  integer  ;  p%  for  example,  is  positive  unity,  and  p*  is  a 
negative  number,  =  -  Tp>  (compare  §§  xul,  zxu.)  ;  on  the  other  hand 
the  power  p*  degenerates  from  a  quaternion  into  a  vector,  when  the  ex- 
ponent t  is  any  odd  whole  nitmher,  for  example,  p^  =p;  another  and 
more  important  example  is  the  reciprocal  at  p,  or  the  power  p'l ;  thit 
power  is  a  line,  which,  when  operating  as  a  fsctor  on  a  line  <r  perpendicu- 
lar to  p,  has  the  offset  of  dividing  the  length  of  <r  by  the  number  Tp,  and 
of  causing  its  direction  to  turn  negativelg  (or  left-handedly)  through  a 
quadrant,  round  p  as  an  axis ;  the  tensor  and  versor  of  the  reciprocal  are 
respectively  the  reciprocals  of  the  tensor  and  versor,  T  (p-»)  =  (Tpy\ 
^0>~')  =  (Up)"*=-Up,    p-i  =  -Tp-».Up;   ang  two    rboiprocal 
VECTORS,   p   and  p-i,    have  their  diiuectiohs  oppoarrs,  and  their 
LBOfOTBa  REOiPBOCAi. ;    the  product  /3  x  a'^  is  equal  to  the  quotient 

P'i^a,  and  may  be  denoted  more  concisely  by  fia-^  or  by  ^,  while  the  r«- 
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ciproeal  a'^  may  also  be  denoted  by  -  ;  for  powers  of  vectors  with  scalar 

a 

exponents,  we  have  generally  Qu  in  algebra),  p"»  pn  s pM^R^    .    .    .    . 

ArUdes  116  to  118 ;  Pages  119  to  125. 

§  xxv.  nhistrations  firom  the  logariikmie  ipiral ;  the  quoHmU  of  two  yectors 
(in  space)  may  generally  be  pat  under  the />rm  ofapower^  p*,  when 
the  base  p  is  a  vector,  depending  (see  §  zix.)  on  a  system  of  three  nwm- 
here,  and  serving  to  fix  the  aspect  and  angle  of  a  spiral ;  while  the  ex- 
ponenit  «,  is  (as  in  §  xxiv.)  a  ecalar,  and  serves  to  mark  (in  this  mode 
of  illastrating  the  subject)  the  fraction  of  a  quadrant  at  the  poU ;  the 
Quotient  of  two  raya  is  therefore  again  found,  in  this  new  way,  to  be  a 
QuATBRNiON,  or  to  depend  generally  on  a  system  of  four  numsrical  etc- 
ments, Articles  119,  120;  Pages  126  to  129. 


LECTURE  IV. 

(Articles  121  to  174  ;  Pages  180  to  186.) 

PROPORTIONS  OF  LINES  IK  ONS  PLANK,   POWERS   AND  ROOTS  OF   QUATER- 
NIONS; NOTATIONS,   III,  Lqt  Ax.q;   OEOKBTRICAL  EIIPLOTMENT    OF 
V-  I,  AS  A  PARTIALLT  INDETERMINATE  SYMBOL. 

§  XXYI.  Recapitulation ;  construction  of  a  quadrantal  quaternion  or  of  the  quo- 
tient  of  two  rectangular  lines  (compare  §  xi.)  by  a  line  drawn  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  axis  of  the  versor  of  this  quotient  or  quaternion,  and  with  a 
length  which  represents  the  tensor  of  the  same  quadrantal  quaternion ; 
thus  the  rotation  round  the  quotient-line,  from,  the  divisor  line  to  the  di- 
vidend-fine, is  positive  (compare  again  §  xi.) ;  examination  and  confirma- 
tion of  the  consistency  of  this  conception  of  a  quotient-line,  with  earlier 
principles  of  this  calculus  ;  division  of  one  line  by  another  (§  vi.)  may 
be  regarded,  in  this  view,  as  a  case  of  the  division  of  one  quotient  (§  vn.), 
or  of  one  quaternion  (§  xxl),  by  another  quotient  or  quaternion,  but  the 
results  of  these  different  views  agree  ;  an  equation  between  quotients  may 
in  like  manner  receive  two  distinct  but  harmonizing  interpretations,  of 
which  one  is  that  (comparatively)  usual  one,  referred  to  in  §  xx.,  while 

the  other  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  quaternions, 

Articles  121  to  126 ;  Pages  180  to  189. 

§  XXYII.  On  the  same  plan  two  distinct  methods  of  interpretation  may  be  applied 
to  the  symbol  /3  -s-  a  x  y,  where  a,  jS,  y  are  supposed  tobe  three  coplanar 
lines,  y  \\\  a,  /3;  but  they  both  conduct  to  one  common  line  ^  as  the  re- 
sult, namely,  to  that  fourth  Une,  in  the  plane  of  a,  /3,  y,  which  is,  in  seve- 
ral other  systems  iiho,  regarded  as  the  foubth  pboportional  to  those 
three  lines,  and  satisfies,  in  a  sense  already  mentioned  (§  xx.),  the  equa- 
tion ^.if-y  =  /3-4-a,orthe  proportion  aip::yi9t  which  admits  of  tn- 
version  and  altemation ;  this  proportion  gives  two  others,  between  the  ten- 
sors and  the  versors  respectively  (see  §§  xxn.,  xxni.)  of  the  fonr  coplanar 
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lines ;  we  may  write  S  =  /3a-i .  y,  and  S  s  ya-^ ,  fi,  hat  an  not  ^ti  «iti- 
Ued  to  write  i=p.a'^y,  nor  ^c=y.a~*/3|  becauee  tlie  ossoeiaHife 
prineipU  of  multiplication  (compare  $  xxl)  haa  not  aa  yet  been  proyed ; 
we  may  already  see  that  (on  the  prindplea  aboye  employed)  thefimrtk 
propcrtumal  to  three  Imet  wkieh  are  hot  copkmar  gammot  bb  ajit  ldtb  ; 
in  fact  it  will  be  shewn,  in  the  Fifth  Lectoro,  to  be  a  nom-quadramtal  fut" 
ternion Articlea  127  to  180 ;  Pagea  189  to  144. 

§  xxyuL  When  the  three  lines  a,  )3,  y  are  ooplanar,  and  are  supposed  to  be  ar* 
ranged  as  the  haee^  bo,  and  the  two  eueceative  tide$y  ca,  ab  {following  the 
base),  of  a  triangle  inscribed  in  a  eirele,  the  fbmth  proportional  d  may  be 
ooBstmcted  by  a  certain  line  ap,  which  touehee,  at  the  vertex  A,  the  eeg* 
ment  bca  (or  agb),  or  which  coincides  with  the  initial  direction  of  motion 
along  thedrcamference,  from  AtoB,  through  c ;  if  a  quadrilateral  abcd 
be  inscribed  in  a  drde,  and  if  the  first  side  ab  be  divided  by  the  second 
side  BC,  and  the  quotient  multiplied  into  the  third  side  cd,  the  resulting 
Une,  DF  =  AB  -f-  BC  X  CD,  will  have  the  direction  oppoeite  to  that  of  the 
fourth  side  da,  or  the  direction  of  that  fourth  side  iteelff  according  aa  the 
quadrilateral  b  an  uncrossed  or  a  crossed  one ;  the  results  of  this  section 
(§  xxym.),  respecting  fourth  proportionals  to  three  sides  of  an  inscribed 
triangle  or  quadrilateral,  do  not  essentiaUy  require,  for  their  establishment, 
any  prindples  p«c«/tur  to  quaternions,  .     Articles  181,  182 ;  Pages  144  to  148. 

§  xxiz.  The  THIRD  PROPOBnowAL  to  any  two  lines  a,  y  is  easily  constructed, 
as  a  third  line  c,  coplanar  with  them ;  but  when  we  have  thus  the  propor- 
tion a :  7 : :  y :  c,  we  must  not  generally,  in  the  present  calculus,  write  the 
usual  algebraic  equation  between  square  and  prodnet,  y*c=  ac,  nor 
y*  =  f  a ;  in  fsct  these  two  equations  are  equally  true  in  algebra,  and  in  se- 
veral modem  geometrical  systems,  but  at  b  not  g^erally  equal  to  f a  in 
quaternions,  on  account  of-  the  generally  non-commutative  character  of 
multiplication  (see  §§  z.,  zi.,  xv.)  ;  we  may  however  write^  under  the 
conditions  supposed,  fa->  =(ya-*)«,  a«"*  =  (yi"*)*,  if  we  retain^  fiwr 
quaternions  generally,  the  notation  q^  =  qxqf  with  the  corresponding  de^ 
finition  of  a  square  ;  in  IUls  manner  we  must  not  write,  in  this  calculus, 

as  a  general  expresdon  for  a  mbab  pbopobtiobal,  y  =  +  V  ac,  but  mag 

write  y  =  ±  (fa  - 1)^  a,  in  which  expresnon  it  is  proposed  to  take  the  upper 
sign,  when  y  bisects  the  angle  itsdfhetneon  the  directions  of  a  and  e, 
but  the  lower  sign  when  it  bisects  the  supplement  of  that  angle ;  in  the 
former  of  these  two  cases,  y  may  be  said  to  be  by  eminence  thb  mbab 
proportional  between  a  and  c,  its  length  being  also  a  mean  between 
thdrs ;  the  mean  between  two  given  vectors  is  thus  in  general  a  deter- 
mined vector ;  but  when  the  two  vectors  have  opposite  directions,  their 
mean  proportional  may  then  take  any  direction  in  the  plane  perpendicular 
to  the  extremes, ^Artides  138, 134;  Pages  148  to  151. 

§  XXX.  Analogous  interpretations  of  the  two  symbols  (pa-^)^a,  (fia'^ya,  aa 
denoting  the  sofPLEsr  pair  of  mean  proportionals^  inserted  between  a 
and  /3 ;  these  two  means  must  not^  in  the  present  calculus,  be  denoted  ge- 

C 
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nenilly  by  the  symbols,  /3^  a^,  ^  a^ ;  the  tensor  and  venor  of  the  cube 
root  of  a  quaternion  may  be  regarded  as  being  respectively  the  cabe-roots 
of'the  tensor  and  the  versor ;  in  general  we  may  interpret  the  power  q*  of 
any  quaternion  q,  with  any  scalar  exponent  <,  as  being  a  new  quaternion^ 
of  which  the  tensor  and  the  versor  are  respectively  the  9ame  (f^)  poweri 
x>f  the  tensor  and  the  versor  of  the  old  or  given  qnatemion,  which  is  pro- 
posed as  the  BASE  of  the  power ;  thus  (compare  §  xziv.), 

T.q*=(Tqy  =  Tq*,  V .  q*  =  (Vqy  =  Vq* ; 

and  we  may  conceive  that  this  latter  poa^r  of  a  versor  is  itself  another 
vertor^  which  has  the  effect  of  taming  any  line  a,  in  a  plane  perpendicular 
to  the  axis  of  Vq,  or  of  g,  through  an  angle,  or  amount  of  rotation,  posi- 
tive or  negative,  represented  by  the  product  tx  Lq\  but  in  order  to  deve- 
lope  and  apply  this  general  conception,  we  must  first  fix  definitely  what  is 
to  be  understood  in  general  by  the  ahole,  or  amplitude,  Lq*  of  b.  quater- 
nion, or  of  a  versor, Articles  185,  186 ;  Pages  151  to  153. 

§  XXXI.  If  we  allow  this  amplitude  Lq  to  take  any  one  of  the  values  included  in 

the  formula  Z.7  =  9  +  2/9r,  where  g  denotes  an  Euclidean  angle,  q>0, 
<  v,  we  shall  then  have  two  values  for  a  square  root,  three  for  a  cube  root, 
&c,  as  in  the  usual  theory  of  roots  of  unity,  and  as  in  those  modem  geo- 
metrical systems  which  represent  all  such  powers  or  roots  by  lines,  whereas 
with  us  they  are  qu<Uemions  ;  examples :  this  view  of  lq  would  give 

Z(^)  =  <9  +  2(tt-|-r)w,  ^(g«)=«$  +  2(m«  +  »')ir, /:.9«^«  =  («  +  0$ 
■^2p(u^t)n  +  2pir,  ^  (g«.  ^)  =  (i«  +  09  +  2(ft+ mii  +  «)  ir;  andin 
order  that  we  should  have  generally  9**  ^  =  9**^^  it  would  be  necessary 
and  sufficient  to  assume p^m^l,  or,  in  other  words,  we  should  assume 
one  common  value  q  +  2lw  for  lq,iB  forming  the  three  powers  here  com* 
pared ;  and  after  making  this  assumption,  it  would  still  be  necessary,  in 
general,  to  retain  that  value  t(q-\-  2/9r)  of  the  power  q*,  which  was  tm- 
mediaiefy  given  by  the  multiplication  tx  lq,  and  not  to  add  to  this  pro- 
duct any  multiple  2Tir  of  the  circumference,  before  proceeding  to  form,  by 
a  second  multiplication,  the  angle  of  the  power  of  a  power  of  a  quater- 
nion, if  we  wish  that  this  new  power  shall  satisfy  generally  the  equation 
iq*y  =  q*^,       Articles  187  to  147 ;  Pages  158  to  168, 

§  xxxiL  But  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  all  multiplicity  of 
value  of  elementary  symbols,  it  appears  convenient  to  de/ine  that  the  nota- 
tation  I  q  shall  represent  the  simplest  value  of  the  angle,  or  that  one 
which  most  conforms  to  ordinary  geometrical  usage,  namely,  the  angle  in 
the  first  positive  semicircle,  which  was  lately  denoted  by  $,  admitting 
however  0  and  w  as  limits,  and  therefore  writing  I  q>0,  <w;  so  that 
the  prefixed  mark  l  comes  to  be  the  characteristic  of  a  definite  operation, 
which  may  be  said  to  be  the  operation  of  taking  the  amoub  of  any  pro- 
posed quaternion  q ;  this  view  agrees  with  our  earlier  definitions  (§§  xrv., 

xxrv.)  respecting  powers  of  vectors,  and  gives  z.  p  =  -,  so  that  the  angle 
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of  a  vector  is  a  right  angle  ;  the  angle  of  a  potUite  scalar  is  xero^  and  the 
angle  of  a  negative  scalar  is  two  right  angles  ;  with  the  single  exception  of 
powers  of  negatives  (for  which  powers^  as  wdl  as  for  their  bases^  the  axes 
are  indeterminate),  the  same  definition  assigns  a  determinate  quaternion 
as  the  Taloe  of  the  ^*  power  of  any  proposed  qoatemion  q ;  and  the  equa- 
tion q>^  =  qtt*t  is  satisfied,  each  member  representing  a  quaternion,  of 
which  the  versor  has  the  efiect  of  taming  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  axis 
of  q  through  an  amount  of  rotation  represented  by  (m  +  f)  z.  9)  *    .    .    • 

Articles  148  to  150 ;  Pages  168  to  166. 

§  xxzm.  On  the  other  hand,  although  the  rotation  produced  by  the  operation 
of  thepotMT  q*  is  now  correctly  and  definitely  expressed  by  the  product 
tx  Lq%  yet  because  this  product  is  not  generally  confined  between  the 
limits  0  and  ir,  we  cannot  now  consider  it  as  being  generalfy  equal  to  the 
angle  of  the  power,  because  we  have  agreed  (in  §  zxzn.)  to  confine  the 
AVOLB  of  every  quaternion,  and  therefore  of  the  power  q*  among  the  rest, 
within  those  limits ;  thus  with  the  present  dkfihitb  sioirincATioir  of 
the  maiic  I,  we  must  not  write  generally  z. (q*)  —  txLq%  but  rather 
l_  Qqt)  =  2nT±t  L  q,  the  axis  of  the /»over  being  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  axis  Ax .  q  of  the  hose,  or  else  in  the  opposite  direction,  according  as 
it  becomes  neoeaeary  to  take  the  upper  or  the  lower  sign ;  the  square  root, 
^,  of  a  (non-scalar)  quaternion  is  acute-angled,  and  so  are  the  cube-root, 
qh,  tec,  while  the  axes  of  these  roots  coincide  with  the  axis  of  their  com- 
mon power ;  but  the  square  9>  of  an  o&/iw«-angled  quaternion  q  has  its 
angle  l  (9>)  equal  to  the  double  of  the  supplement  of  the  obtuse  angle  I  q, 
and  has  its  axis  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  axis  Ax .  9 ;  with 
this  definite  view  of  powers  and  roots,  although  three  distinct  quaternions 
may  have  one  common  cube,  yet  only  one  of  them  is  (by  eminence)  the 
cube-root  of  that  cube ;  examples :  in  like  manner  the  B3nnbol  (9*)!  de- 
notes now  definitely  -{-q,  or  -  q,  according  as  the  angle  ofqis  acute  or 
obtuse ;  (jA)k  denotes  a  vector,  with  a  length  =  Tp,  but  with  an  indeter- 
minate direction,  because  p*  is  a  negative  scalar ;  we  must  not  now  write 
generally  (q^  =  ^,  but  mtof  establish  this  modified  formula,  (q*)^  = 
(Ax.^)*^.5««, ArtideslSl  tol61;  Pagesl66tol74. 

§  zzxrv.  Beciprocals  and  conjugates  of  quaternions  (compare  §§  xxrv.,  xxx.)  : 

T  (,->)  =  (T,)-i  =  Tj-i,  U  («->)  =  (U,)-'  =  U,-i . 

l(q-^)  =  lq,  Ax.  (9-1)  =  — Ax.  ^;  Vq-^  =  KVq  =  Tevenor', 

LKVq=lVq,  Ax.KUg  =  - Ax.  U9; 

lKq=:lq,  Ax.K^s-Ax.g,  TKq=Tq; 

the  reciprocal  and  conjugate  of  q  may  be  thus  expressed, 

g-i=Tg-i.KUg,  Kq  =  Tq.Vq'i; 

in  general  qKq  =  T^,  so  that  the  product   of  any   two   conjugate 
quaternions  is  a  positive  scalar y  namely,  the  square  of  their  common 

tensor;  1q-(jqKjq)\,  U9  =  +  (^-f-  Kg)!,  according  as  Z 9  ^  -;  exam- 
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pies;  when  9  is  a  vector  =  p,  so  that  ^  9  =  -,  then  Kq^-q  (compare 

§  zxm.)  ;  and  although  {q^Kq)k  is  in  this  oase  an  mdetermmaie  vec 
tor-umitf  yet  we  liave  stiU  U^Ss^ -$-  Kq,  each  member  being  =~  1,  .     . 

Articles  162  to  166 ;  Pages  176  to  178. 

§  zxxv.  More  close  examination  of  the  cabb  of  ikdetbrminatiok,  mentioned 
in  seyeral  recent  sections,  when  the  base  of  a  power  becomes  a  negative 
scalar ;  ^  (-  1)  =  ir ;  Ax  .  (~  1)  is  indeterminate ;  the  symbol  (-  ly  or 
(—y  denotes  a  vertor,  which  has  the  efitsct  of  prodacing  a  given  and  defi- 
faiite  amount  of  rotation  =  tiCf  but  in  a  wholly  arhttrary  plant  ;  in  parti- 
cular,  L  (-  1)*  =  5>  so  that  (-  1)1  or  v^-  1  represents  in  this  theory 

(compare  §§  x.,  xxix.,  zxxn,  xzxm.)  a  quadrantal  9«r«or  with  an  arbi- 
trary axisy  and  therefore  also  a  vbotor-ukit  with  an  ihdbtisrmikatb 
oiRBCTiQxr ;  this  perfectfy  bbal  hat  partialfy  ikdetbrmihatb  interpre- 
tation, of  the  symbol  V-1,  is  one  of  the  cAm/ pecxtuarities  of  the 
present  calculus,  so  fkr  as  its  connexion  witii  geometry  is  concerned ;  ex- 
amples of  its  Me,  in  forming  certain  equations  of  loci  ;  if  o  be  origin 
of  vectors,  and  p  a  point  upon  the  Mnit'tphere^  then  the  vector  of  that 
point  may  be  expressed  as  follows : 

p-o=p=V-l, 

so  that  p>  -i*  1  =  0  is  a  form  for  the  equation  of  a  epkerie  twfaee  ;  this 
form  is  extensively  useful  in  researches  of  spherical  geometry ;  the  ex- 
pression p  =  /3  +  6V— 1  represents  the  vector  of  a  point  upon  another 
sphere,  whose  radius  is  6,  and  the  vector  of  whose  centre  is  j8 ;  the  equa- 
tion of  this  new  sphere  may  also  be  thus  written, 

(/>-^)«-f  6«  =  0,  orthu8,T(p-/3)  =  6; 

the  equation  pa-^^V-  1,  or  (pa-i)>=- 1,  may  be  interpreted  as  repre- 
senting a  circular  cireumfereneey  namely,  the  great  circle  in  which  the 
plane  throng  o,  perpendicular  to  a,  cuts  the  sphere  which  has  ^e  origin 
o  for  its  centre,  and  has  its  radius  =  Ta ;  the  hidefinite  plane  of  the  same 
circle  may  be  rq>resented  by  the  equation  U .  pa-^^'^—  1,  and  tLparal- 
Uiptane  by  U .  (p - /3)  a-i  =  V-  1 ;  the  equation  pa-i  =  (-  1)*  repre- 
sents another  circle,  namely,  the  locus  of  the  summUe  of  all  the  equUate^ 
ral  triangles  which  can  be  described  upon  the  given  base  a ;  and  the 
equation  U .  pa-i  a  (- 1)|  represents  a  sheet  of  a  right  cone,  with  its  ver* 
tax  at  the  origin,  and  with  the  last-mentioned  circle  as  its  base,     .    .    . 

Articles  166  to  174  ;  Pages  178  to  186. 
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LECTURE  V. 

(Artides  175  to  250 ;  Pages  186  to  240.) 

AS80CIATIVB  PRmOIPLB  fOB  THE  ICULTIPUCATIOK  OF  THREE  LINES  IK 
space;  quaternion  values  of  their  ternary  products,  ^07,  AND 
FOURTH  PROPORTIONALS,  fia'^f)/;  VALUES  OF  ijk^  Jgi\  GENERAL  CON- 
STRUCTION FOR  THE  PRODUCT  OF  TWO  VSRSOR8,  BT  A  TRANSVRCTOR 
ARC  UPON  A  SPHERE. 

§  xzxYi.  Proof  that  for  any  three  coplanar  veeiore^  a,  /3,  y,  the  product  /3 .  a-^  y 
represents  the  same  fourth  line  i  in  their  plane  as  the  product  fia'^.y; 
thus/3.  a-^y  =  Pa-^.y,  at  least  when  a  |||/3,  7  (this  last  restriction  is 
afterwards  shewn  to  be  unnecessary) ;  the  proof  is  given  for  the  three 
cases,  1st,  when  the  product  a-^y  is  a  vector;  2nd,  when  it  is  a  scalar; 
and  8rd,  when  it  is  a  quaternion ;  in  treating  these  cases,  we  avail  our- 
selves of  the  formulas,  a-^.cu-^  =  i-^,  'y«»<~^  =  7i  ^»?»fl"*^  =  W 
which  are  indeed  included  in  the  general  ateoeiative  principle  of  multipli- 
cation (stated  by  anticipation  in  §  xxi.),  but  can  be  separately  and  mors 
easily  proved ;  In  general,  by  the  conceptions  of  reciprocal  and  product^ 
H  can  easily  be  shewn  that  for  any  two  quaternions  q  and  r,  we  have,  as 
in  algebra,  the  identities,  r-^,rq  =  q,  rq.q-^^r^  another  general  for- 
mula for  the  multiplication  of  any  two  quaternions  is  /aXt^  .\K-^^fiK'\ 

Articles  175  to  182  ;  Pages  186  to  192. 

§  ^zxvn.  Negathes  of  quatendonB, 

T(-9)  =  T9,  l(rq)  =  v-l9  =  v-lKq,  AjL,(rq)=^Ax.q:=Ax.Kq\ 

the  iuret  of  the  negative  and  conjugate  eoisteide,  bat  their  angles  are  svp^ 
pletneniary  ; 

T(-Kg)=Tg,  Z(-Kg)  =  fl'-Z9»  Ax  .(-K9)  =  Ax.g; 

the  nogative  of  the  eo^jmgaU  has  the  eiEKt  of  taming  the  line  on  whidi  it 
operates,  round  the  same  axis  as  the  original  qaatemion,  bnt  throogh  a 
sapplementazy  angle ;  (these  results  are  seen  at  a  later  stage,  to  admit  of 

being  connected  with  the  form  Tq  (cos  -1-  ^—  1  sfaa)  Z  9,  to  which  eveiy 

quaternion  q  may  be  reduced,  but  in  which  the  V—  1  ^  regarded  as  re- 
presenting a  vector-unit,  in  the  direction  of  Ax .  q) ;  KKq  =  9,  K'  =  1 ; 
K  (—  9)  =  —  K9 ;  if  this  =  +  9f  then  q  must  be  a  vector,  and  vice  versd  ; 
the  tensor  and  versor  of  a  product  or  quotient  of  any  two  quaternions 
are  reapectively  the  product  or  quotient  of  the  tensors  and  versors, 

T.r^aTV.Tg,  V.rq^Vr.Vq, 
Tir^q^^Tr^Tq,  V (r^q)^Vr^Vq; 

this  result  is  connected  with  the  mutual  independence  of  the  two  acts  or 
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operations  of  tension  and  of  version ;  the  conjugate  and  the  reciprocal  of 
the  product  of  any  two  quaternions  are  respectively  equal  to  the  product 
of  the  conjugates,  and  to  the  product  of  the  reciprocals,  but  taken  in  an 
inverted  order,  K.rq=Kq.Kr,  (rqy^=^q-^r-i ;  if^  =  )3a-i.y  = 
yo-i./3  (see §  XXVII.),  then  j3.a-iy=K(-/3).K(7a-»)  =  -K(ycri.i3) 
=  —  K^  =  ^ ;  the  result  of  the  foregoing  section,  that  /3 .  a-i  y  =/3a-i .  7, 
when  a,  /3,  y  are  three  coplanar  vectors,  is  therefore  confirmed  in  this  new 
way, Articles  188  to  198 ;  Pages  192  to  198. 

S  xzxvni.  The  associative  principle  therefore  holds  for  the  multiplication  of  any 
three  coplanar  vectors,  such  as  the  recent  lines  y,  a-\  and  /3,  with  a 
partial  validity  of  the  conmintative  principle  also ;  so  that  we  may  dis- 
miss the  point  in  the  notation,  and  may  write  either  B=pa-^yt  or 
^=:  ya-i/3 ;  the  line  ^  may  still  be  called  (see  §  xxvn.)  the  Fourth  Pro- 
portional to  a,  j3,  y,  or  to  a,  y,  /3 ;  but  it  may  also  be  said  to  be  the 
continued  product  of  y,  a~i,  /9,  or  of  /3,  a'^,  y ;  without  introducing  —  t 
as  an  exponent  of  the  middle  factor,  if  fi  |||  X,  c,  we  have  the  following 
equation  of  coplanarity,  /iXic=ieX/i;  each  of  the  symbols  here  equated 
denotes  a  line^  coplanar  with  the  lines  c,  X,  fi,  which  fourth  line  in  their 
plane  may  at  pleasure  be  called  the  fourth  proportional  to  X-i,  /i,  ic,  or  to 
X-  \  «,  ft,  or  the  continued  product  of  le,  X,  ^  or  of  /i,  X,  c ;  (X-*)'*  =  K 
(g-i)-i  =  g;   /3ay  =  aS.  j3a-iy ;   and  because  o*<0(by  §  ^i«-}»  the 
continued  product  /3ay  of  three  coplanar  vectors,  y,  a,  P,  has  the  direc- 
tion opposite  to  that  of  th%  fourth  proportUmal  to  the  lines  a,  /3,  y ;  the 
continued  product  (a  —  o)  (  c  —  bJ  (b  —  a)  of  the  three  successive  sides, 
AB,  BO,  OA,  of  any  plane  triangle  abo,  represents  by  its  length  the  product 
of  the  lengths  of  those  three  sides,  and  by  its  direction  the  tangent  at  a  to 
the  segment  abo  of  the  circumscribed  circle  (contrast  with  this  the  cor- 
responding result  in  §  xxvul)  ;  this  construction  of  a  continued  product 
appears  to  be  peculiar  to  quaternions ;  case  where  the  three  points  A,  b,  c 
are  sitoated  on  one  straight  line ;  if  a,  b,  o,  d  be  the  four  successive  cor- 
ners of  an  uncrossed  and  inscribed  quadrilateral,  the  continued  product 
(d  —  c)  (c  —  b)  (b  —  a),  of  the  three  successive  sides  ab,  bo,  cd,  is  con- 
strncted  in  this  calculus  by  a  line  which  has  the  direction  of  the  y<mrM 
ftdff,  DA  or  A  —  D ;  but  the  same  product  rq>resents  a  line  in  the  direction 
opposite  to  that  of  the  fourth  side,  if  the  quadrilateral  be  a  crossed  one ; 
these  results  also  (which  may  again  be  contrasted  with  those  of  §  xzvm.)    ^ 
appear  to  be  peculiar  to  quaternions ;  the  formula, 

U.(d-c;(c-b)  (b-a)  =  +U(a-d), 

expresses,  in  the  present  calculus,  a  property  which  belongs  only  to  {dane 

and  inscr^vtible  quadrilaterals^  .     .    .    Articles  194  to  200 ;  Pages  198  to  208. 

§  xxziz.  Interpretation  of  the  fourth  proportional  j3o-i .  y,  or  j3  -f-  a  x  y,  for 
the  cases  where  the  three  lines  afiy  are  not  coplanar,  y  not  \\\  a,  j3,  but 
where  a  is  perpendicular  either  to  y  or  to  /3 ;  for  each  of  these  two  cases, 
the  associative  property  of  multiplication  holds,  /3a-i .  y  =  /9 .  a-^  y,  and 
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the  poini  xoMj  therefore  be  omtttd;  bot  the  symbol  fla'^y  does  not  now 
represent  amy  Kne  but  a  quaternion ;  the  symbol  j3ay  denotes  another 
qaaternioii,  which  is  still  (as  in  the  last  section)  « a> .  /3a-i  y ;  the  ver- 
sors  of  these  two  qoatemions  are  nejfotivee  of  each  other,  U./3ay  =  — 
U./3a~i  y;  for  any  multiplieation  of  any  number  of  quatemione,  the 
toisor  of  the  product  la  equal  to  the  product  of  the  teneore  (compare 
§  xxxvn),  Tn  =  nT ;  in  the  case  where  the  three  lines  afiy  compose  a 
rectangular  tjfttem,  the  fourth  proportional  /3a-^  y  degeneraiee  from  a 
quaternion  to  a  «oa2ar,  which  is  a  negoHve  or  a  potiHve  number,  according 
as  the  rotation  round  a  from  /3  to  y  is  of  a  potitive  or  a  nep<itive  charac- 
ter; on  the  contrary,  the  eonttnued  product  /Say  is  positive  in  the  first  of 
these  two  cases,  and  negative  in  the  second ;  thus  pay  =  —  ya/3= ^  TjS . 
Ta .  Ty,  if  /3x a,  y  XAf  y-l-  jS,  the  upper  sign  holding  whMi  the  ro- 
tation round  y  from  a  to  )3  is  positiye ;  if  da,  db,  do  be  three  co-initial 
edges  of  a  right  tolid^  then 

.  (c  -d)  (b  -d)  (a  -  d)  =i  volume  of  solid, 

according  as  the  rotation  round  the  edge  da  from  db  towards  do  is  di- 
rected to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left ;  examples  from  the  unit-cube,  h  -f- j 
xt=-l,  il/i=+l,yA  =  -l,      .    .    .    Articles  201  to 210;  Pages 208 to 208. 

§  XL.  More  general  cases,  where  a,  /3,  y  are  neither  coplanar,  nor  rectangular ; 
each  of  the  two  symbols,  /3a-i  •  yi  i^  •  a*^  yi  represents  a  determined 
quaternion^  but  it  remains  to  prove  (§§  xui.,  xuii.)  that  these  two  quA- 
temioQS  are  equal;  it  is  suflident  for  this  purpose  to  establish  the  equality 
of  their  vereore,  and  therefore  the  lines  a,  p,  y  may  be  supposed  to  be 
three  unit-vectore^  OA,  OB,  oc,  terminating  at  three  given  points  A,  B,  o 
on  the  surface  of  the  unit-sphere  (§  xxxv.) ;  the  quaternion  quotient  /3a  -  ^ 
becomes  then  a  versor,  with  aob  for  its  representative  biradial  (§  xvin.); 
and  the  great-circle  arc^  ab,  which  subtends  the  angle  aob,  may  be  said 
to  be  the  rbpresentative  arc  of  the  same  quaternion  or  versor,  /3a ~^; 
it  is  proposed  to  construct  the  representative  arc  of  the  quaternion  /3a  -  ^ .  y, 

Articles  211  to  216 ;  Pages  208  to  212. 

§  XII.  Equalitg  of  any  two  veraore  corresponds  to  equality  of  their  repreeeu' 
tative  arcMf  such  abcual  bqualitt  bdng  defined  to  include  eameneet  of 
.  direction  on  the  spheric  surface,  of  the  vxciob  aeos  compared,  so  tiiat 
bqual  arcs  are  always  supposed  to  be  portione  of  one  common  great  cir- 
cle ;  but  an  arc  may  be  conceived  to  slide  or  turn,  in  its  own  plane  (com- 
pare §  XX.),  or  on  the  great  circle  to  which  it  belongs,  without  any  change 
of  value ;  constructions  for  multiplication  and  division  of  versors,  by  pro- 
cesses which  may  be  called  addition  and  subtraction  of  their  representa- 
five  arcs  ;  if  any  multiplicand  versor  9,  and  any  multiplier  versor  r,  be 
represented  by  two  successive  sides  kl,  lm,  of  a  spherical  triangle  xuf, 
the  product  versor  rq  will  be  represented  by  the  base  km  of  the  same  tri- 
angle; thus  versor,  proversor,  and  transversor  (see  §  ix.),  are  represented 
by  what  may  be  called  an  arcual  vector,  an  arcual  provector,  and  an  ar- 
cual  transvector  respectively  (compare  First  Lecture) ;  we  may  write  the 
formula  '-^  lm  +  ^  kl  =  ^  km,  and  the  arcual  sum  of  two  successive 
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»id«i  of  any  ipherical  trUnfi^  regarded  aa  two  iueeeMtitre  vtdar  are^,  maj 
in  thia  aenae  be  aaid  to  be  equal  to  thb  luan  (compare  §§  nr.,  v.);  neh 
ADomoH  (of  vector  area)  eonreaponds  to,  and  repreaenta,  a  eompoiitiom  of 
two  tueeeishe  vermons  (§  ix.)f  or  plane  rotatiomt  of  a  Hne  (the  radina) ; 
the  sum  of  the  thret  anooeaiive  aidea  of  a  apherkal  triangle,  or  generally 
the  nm  ofaU  the  9uece$Hve  oidu  of  any  ipherical  pofyyott,  may  be  aaid 
to  be  a  mdl  are,  or  to  be  equal  to  2«ro,  ^iik  +  ^lm  +  '^kl  =  0;  togo 
on  the  eurfkce  of  the  aphere  auccesaively  from  k  to  l,  from  l  to  m,  and  from 
M  to  K  again,  producea  no  final  change  of  poaition;  subtbaotion  ofveetor 
arcMf  oorreaponding  to  ditftaion  ofoertore,  is  rery  easily  eiSBcted,  on  the 
same  general  plan  of  censtruction,  and  representa  (compare  again  §  iz.) 
a  deeompoekum  of  a  given  veraion  into  two  others,  of^hich  the^«#  in 
order  is  given,  namely,  the  one  represented  by  the  enbtrahend  are;  in 
short,  for  area  aa  for  lines,  the  relations  of  §iv.,  between  vector,  provector, 
and  transvector,  hold  good  in  this  manner  of  speaking ;  the  proveeior  are 
is  r^^arded  as  the  remainder^  in  the  arcval  eubtraction  of  vector  from 
transvector;  addition  of  arcs  is  not  a  commutativb  operation;  for  if 
two  arcs  kk',  m'm  bisect  each  other  in  l,  we  shall  have 

and  this  arcual  eum  '-^  m'k'  is  indeed  equally  long  with  the  arc  ^  km, 
which  was  found  to  be  =  '^  lm  -|-  -n  kl,  but  it  is  part  of  a  different  great 
circle,  and  therefore  these  two  sums  are  not  arcwdly  equal  to  each  other, 
in  the  sense  of  the  present  section ;  this  result  answers  to  and  illustrates  the 
general  iiofi-comm«to/ioeii«M  of  the  operation  of  mtdtiplication  ofveraore^ 
whereby  qr  is  not  generally  sr^  (§§  x-,  xi.,  xxix.  &c.) ;  it  is  necessary  to 
distinguish  in  writing  between  two  such  symbols  as  ^'^'-^  and  '-'  -f '^'; 
the  rule  adopted  in  this  calculus  is  to  write  the  symbol  of  the  addend  arc, 
like  that  of  the  multiplier  quaternion^  and  generally  the  symbol  of  thb 

OPKRATOB,  to  the  left  ofthc  SYMBOL  OF  THE  OPBKAND,  that  is,  in  thlS 

case,  to  the  left  of  the  symbol  of  the  arc  to  which  another  is  to  be  added; 
thus  we  still  wntA  "provector  plus  vector,**  and  not,  generally,  vector  plua 
provect6r ;  several  other  general  properties  of  multiplication  and  division 
of  quaternions  may  be  illustrated  by  the  same  method  of  arcual  construc- 
tion,      Articles  217  to  222;  Pages  218  to  217. 

§  xui.  Application  of  the  method  of  the  last  section  to  the  problem  proposed 
at  the  end  of  §  xl.,  namely,  to  the  construction  of  the  representa- 
tive are  of  the  fourth  proportional  (Sa-  '.  y  to  three  unit- vectors,  a,  /3,  y, 
or  OA,  OB,  oc,  which  are  not  rectangular,  nor  in  one  common  plane 
(§  XL.),  but  wliich  shall  at  first  be  supposed  to  make  acute  angles  with 
each  other,  so  that  the  sides  of  the  triangle  abo  shall  each  be  less  than  a 
quadrant ;  the  vector  arc  representing  y  is  here  a  quadrant  kl  with  c  for 
its  positive  pole ;  the  provector  arc  representing  the  other  factor  ^-^,  is 
the  arc  ab,  or  an  equal  arc  lm  ;  the  transvector  arc  km,  which  represents 
the  required  fourth  proportional,  under  the  form  of  the  product  j3a~i .  y, 
is  found  to  have  its  pole  at  a  new  point  d,  which  is  a  comer  of  a  new  ctr- 
cumserihed  spherical  triangle  def,  whose  si^s  bp,  fd,  db  are  respec- 
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tiydy  bueeted  by  the  three  eomert  A,  B,  c  of  the  old  or  piveH  trUogle ; 
aod  the  REFBESKHTATiys  ANOLB,  KDK,  Et  tUs  poIe  D,  whfch  corresponds 
to  the  representative  are,  km»  and  may  replace  tl,  as  representing  the 
Ibtuth  proportional  to  the  three  Tectors  a,  /3t  7,  is  equal  to  the  eemiawn  of 
the  angles  of  the  ouxiHary  trianple,  DBF,  or  to  the  tuppUment  of  that 
eemkum,  according  as  the  rotation  round  a  from  /3  to  y  ia  positive  Of  am- 
goHve  ;  henoe  the  two  quaternions  fia-^.  y  and  ya-^ .  j3  have  one  eoaiMOfi 
axis,  namely,  the  radius  od,  but  have  their  angles  supplementary ;  but 
these  were  the  conditions  assigned  in  §  xxxvii.,  as  necessary  and  sniB- 
dent,  in  order  that  one  quaternion  should  be  the  negative  of  the  eotymgaie 
of  the  other ;  we  have  therefore,  as  in  the  last  cited  section, 

/3a-i.r  =  -K(ya-»./3)  =  /3.a-iy, 

and  th9  associative  principle  is  again  found  to  hold  good  for  the  three 
Tectors  y,  a'\  /S,  although  these  three  lines  are  not  now  ooplanar  (as 
they  were  in  §§  zzzvi.,  xzxvn.),  and  do  not  form  a  wholly  or  eren  par- 
tially rectangular  system  (as  they  did  in  §  xxzix.}, 

Articles  228  to  285 ;  Pages  217  to  228. 

§  zLiu.  Other  proof  of  the  same  theorem,  by  means  of  an  analogous  constmo- 
ti<m  for  the  product  p .  a'^y;  the  case  where  /3xa  mAy  be  treated  as  a 
Umit  of  a  case  lately  discussed,  the  arc  ab  becoming  a  quadrant,  and  the 
triangle  dkf  becoming  a  lune  ;  case  where  the  arc  ab  is  greater  than  a 
quadrant;  value  of /3a~i.  7',  when  y  =—  y,  and  when  the  sides  of  the 
new  triangle  abg'  are  each  greater  than  a  quadrant ;  we  have 

/8a-i.y'=-K(y'a-i./3)  =  /3.a-iy'; 

in  EVERT  case,  the  absooiativb  pbdtoiple  of  multiplication  holds  good 
far  oMjf  sgstem  o/thrbb  vbotobs,  and  we  may  always  write  hi  this 
calculus  (as  in  algebra)  the  formulie, 

p.  a-*y  =  /3a-*.y  =  /8a-iy;  /3.  fly  =  ^.y  =  /3ay ; 

to  establish  this  result  has  been  the  main  object  of  the  present  Lecture,  . 

ArUdes  286  to  240 ;  Pages  228  to  288. 

§  zuv.  Partial  indetermination  of  the  constructed  triangle  dsf,  when  the  given 
triangle  abc  is  triquadrantal ;  the  point  d  may  take  infinitely  many  pO' 
sitions  on  the  sphere,  but  the  semiwm  of  the  angles  at  d,  e,  f  is  always 
equal  to  two  right  angles  ;  the  scalar  character  of  the  fourth  proportional 
to  three  rectangular  vectors,  which  had  been  established  in  §  xxzix.,  may 
in  this  way  be  proved  anew,  as  a  particular  or  limiting  case  of  a  much 
more  general  result ;  when  a  scalar  is  treated  as  a  quaternion,  its  axis  is 
indeterminate ;  the  rule  of  §  xxxix.  for  determining  the  sign  of  the  scalar 
is  also  reproduced, Articles  241  to  244  ;  Pages  238  to  287. 

§  XLV.  Illustrations  of  the  equations  (of  §  zzxiz.),  ^ji  =  -\-\,  \jh=-l;  the 
former  may  be  interpreted  as  expressing  that  if  a  line  X  be  suitably  cboaen, 
namely,  so  as  to  be  perpendicular  to  the  (meridional)  plane  of  h  and  t, 
and  be  then  operated  on  successively  by  i,  hyj,  and  by  A,  considered  as 

d 
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three  qnadrantd  and  mntually  rectangular  versors  (§  z.),  the  final  direc- 
Hon  ofthit  revolving  line  X  will  be  the  eame  as  the  initial  direetion  ;  the 
latter  eqoation  {}jk  =  —  1)  may  in  like  manner  be  interpreted  as  ezpres- 
aing  that  if  the  same  (westward  or  eastward)  line  X  be  operated  on  suc- 
cessively by  k,  hyjf  and  by  t,  it  will  take  at  last  that  (eastward  or  west- 
ward) direction  which  is  oppoeite  to  the  initial  direction ;  and  because 
each  of  the  vector-units  i,  j,  h,  when  thus  regarded  as  a  quadrantal  versor, 
is  evidently  (see  again  §  x.)  a  temi-invereor,  we  have  in  this  way  er- 
iremely  sdcplb  DrnmpRBTATiOHsy&r  all  the  parts  of  the  formula, 

which  continued  equation  may  be  considered  as  including  within  itself  all 
the  laxoe  of  the  combination  of  thk  symbols,  t,  j,  k ;  and  therefore 
nltimatdgf  on  the  tymboUe  eidet  the  wholb  theory  of  quaternions, 
because  these  are  all  reducible  to  expressions  of  the  qnadrinomudform, 

^sw  +  ur+^+Az, 

Articles  245  to  250 ;  Pages  287  to  240. 

LECTURE  VI. 

(Articles  251  to  893;  Pages  241  to  880.) 

OBKBRAL  A880CIATiyE  PROPBBTT  OF  THE  HI7LTIPLICATI0N  OF  QUATER- 
NIONS; REPRESENTATION  OF  THE  PRODUCT  OF  TWO  YERSOBS  BY  THE 
EXTERNAL  YBRTICAL  ANGLE  OF  A  SPHERICAL  TRL^NOLE;  CONNEXION 
OF  TERNARY  PRODUCTS  OF  QUATERNIONS  WITH  SPHEBICAL  C0NIC8; 
CONTINUED  PBODUCTS  OF  THE  SIDES  OF  PLANE  OB  GAUCHB  POLYGONS 
INSCBIBED  IN  A  aBCLE  OB  IN  A  SPHERE ;  COICPOSITION  OF  CONICAL 
BOTATIONS;  THEOBY  OF  SPHEBICAL  POLYGONS  OF  MULTIPLICATION, 
WITH  THEIB  SYSTEMS  OF  INSCBIBED  CONICS,  AND  BELATIONS  OF  FOCAL 
ENCHAINMENT. 

§  XLYL  Postponement  of  the  proof  of  the  distributiye  principle  of  the  multiplica- 
tion of  quaternions;  additional  illustrations  of  the  general  theoiy  of  the 
fourth  proportional  to  three  vectors,  which  was  assigned  in  the  foregoing 

Lecture ;  case  of  ooplaiiarit7,  regarded  as  a  limits 

Articles  251  to  257;  Pages  241  to  247. 

§  ZLYn.  The  product  of  the  square  roots  of  the  suooessiYe  quotients  of  the  vectors 
9 J  (,  i;,  of  the  comers  of  a  spherical  triangle  def,  is  a  quaternion, 

9 =(*€-!)»  (€:-!)»  (:^-l)*, 

of  which  the  angle  is  the  eemi-exceg*  of  the  triangle, 

^9  =  K^  +  ^+^-ir); 
and  the  axie  of  the  same  quaternion  product  has  the  direction  of  ±9,  that 


•  • 
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is  of  OD  or  of  DO,  according  as  the  rotation  roond  d  from  Z  towards  c,  or 

that  round  d  from  r  towards  k,  is  positive  or  negative, 

ArtiolM  258  to  268  ;  Pagea  247  to  252. 

§  xLViii.  General  constniction  for  the  mnltiplication  of  any  two  qoatemions,  by  a 
process  antdogoua  to  addition  of  their  rkpbbskiitativb  amqleb  (compare 
§§  XLL,  xLn.)  ;  if  these  he  made  the  btue  angles  of  a  spherical  triangle^ 
and  if  the  rotation  round  the  vertex  of  this  triangle,  from  the  base 
angle  which  represents  the  maltiplier,  towards  the  base  angle  which 
represents   the  multiplicand,  be  positive,  then  the  product  is  repre^ 
§ented  by  the  exterital  vsbticai.  angle  ;  if  we  agree  to  call  the  ex- 
temal  vertical  angle  of  a  apherieal  /nanp/e  generally  the  sphbucal  sum 
OF  THE  TWO  BASE  ANOLEB,  wheu  thepotitionM  of  the  vertices  of  these  seve- 
ral angles  on  the  sphere  are  taken  into  account,  and  when  the  addend 
angle  answers  to  the  multiplier  quaternion,  according  to  the  rule  of  rota- 
tion above  given,  we  may  enunciate  a  gbmeral  nvixfor  the  multipliea- 
tion  of  any  two  quaternions^  as  follows :  "  the  tensor  of  the  product  is  the 
arithmetical  product  of  the  tensors  (§  xxxvil),  and  the  angle  of  the  pro- 
duct  is  the  spherical  sum  of  the  angles  of  the  factors  ;^  this  new  sort  of 
8FHEBICAL  ADDiTiOK  OF  ANGLES  is  Connected  with  a  certain  composition 
of  rotations  of  arcs  ;  such  addition  of  angles  (like  that  of  arcs  in  §  xu.) 
is  a  non-commutative  operation ;  this  result  furnishes  a  new  illustration  of 
the  non-commutative  character  of  the  general  multiplication  of  quater- 
nions; the  rotation  round  the  axis  or  round  the/>o2e  of  the  multiplier, 
from  that  of  the  multiplicand,  towards  that  of  the  product  (compare 
§§  XI.,  XV.,  XXVI },  is  always  positive,  .  Articles  264  to  272  ;  Pages  252  to  261. 

§  XLXX.  Corollaries  from  the  general  construction  for  multiplication  assigned  in 
the  foregoing  section  (xLvm.) ;  interpretations  by  it  of  the  symbols  a/3, 
/3a-i,  /3a-i/3,  agreeing  with  the  results  previously  obtained  respecting 
the  product,  quotient,  and  third  proportional  of  any  two  vectors ;  inter- 
pretations of  /3|al,  /3lai,  fSka^,  as  denoting  quaternions  (compare  {§  xxix., 
XXX.) ;  analogous  interpretation  of  the  more  general  symbol  q  =  pfa^  -<, 
when  a  and  p  are  supposed  to  be  unit- vectors ;  the  nnit  axis  Ax .  q  =  of, 
of  this  quaternion  9,  describes  by  its  extremity  p  a  carve  apb  upon  the 
nnit- sphere,  which  curve  is  the  locus  of  the  vertex  p  of  a  spherical  triangle 
APB,  whose  base-angles  are  complementary ;  this  curve  is  a  spherical 
conic ;  for  any  spherical  triangle,  with  a,  /3,  y  for  the  unit  vectors  of  its 
comers  a,  b,  c,  and  with  x,  y,  z  for  the  (g^enerally  ftttctional)  Bumbers 
of  right  angles  at  those  comers,  the  rotation  round  o  from  b  to  A  being 
supposed  to  be  also  positive,  we  have  the  three  equations 

y«j3ya*=  -  1 ;  a'y"j3i'  =  -  1 ;  ^a*y*=i-  1 ; 

any  one  of  which  will  be  found  to  include,  when  interpreted  and  developed, 
by  the  principles  of  the  present  calculus,  the  whole  doctrine  of  spherical 
trigonometry ;  with  the  phraseology  recently  proposed,  the  spherical  sum 
of  the  THREE  ANGLES  of  <ing  Spherical  triangle,  if  taken  in  a  suitable  order 

of  succession,  is  always  equal  to  two  right  angles, 

Articles  278  to  280  ^  Pages  261  to  268. 
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§  L.  InterpreUtion  of  the  aymbol  rqr-^,  where  q  and  r  are  any  two  quaternions ; 
this  83rmbol  denotes  a  new  quaternion,  with  the  same  ten$or,  and  same 
magnitude  of  angle,  as  the  original  or  operand  quaternion,  9, 

T.r^-i  =  T^,  l.rqr-^^^lq; 

but  the  axU  of  the  new  quaternion  rqr-  >  is  generally  different  from  Ax.  9, 
and  is  formed  or  derived  from  this  latter  axis,  by  a  conical  andpotUhe 
ROTATION  round  the  axis  Ax  .  r,  of  the  other  given  qnatemionf  r,  through 
DOUBLE  the  ANGLE  ofthot  quotemion  ;  analogous  interpretations  of  f  ~  ^  rq, 
q*rq-*',  the  latter  symbol  denotes  a  quaternion  formed  from  r,  by  making 
its  axis  revolve  conicaUy  round  the  axis  of  7,  through  a  rotation  expressed 
by  the  product  2tx  Lq\  by  employing  arcs  instead  of  angles,  we  may  in* 
terpret  the  symbol  9  (        )  q'\  in  which  q  may  be  said  to  be  the  ope- 
roHng  quaternion,  as  denoting  the  operation  of  causing  the  abq  which 
represents  the  operand  quaternion^  and  whose  symbol  is  supposed  to  be 
inserted  within  the  parentheses,  to  move  along  the  doubled  abc  of  the 
operator,  without  any  change  of  either  length  or  inclination  (like  the  equa- 
tor on  the  ecliptic  in  precession)  ;  if  f  be  still  a  scalar  exponent,  iqrq-^y  = 
qr*q-i ;  the  symbol  qpq'^  denotes  a  vector  formed  trcm  the  vector  f>,  and 
the  analogous  symbol  ^B^'^  may  be  used  to  denote  a  body  derived  from 
the  body  6,  by  a  conical  and  finite  rotation,  through  2  z  9  round  Ax  •  q ; 
to  express  that  this  body  has  afterwarde  been  made  to  revolve  through 
2  Z.  r  round  Ax .  r,  we  may  employ  the  following  symbol  for  the  new  po- 
sition of  the  body,  or  system  of  vectors,  r .  qBq-^  •  r-> ;  and  so  on  for  ang 
number  oftueeeesive  and  finite  rotationt,  round  ang  axee  drawn  fit>m  or 
through  one  common  origin  o ;  interpretations  of  the  symbols  9  (a  +  p)  9  ~  >, 
9  (a  +  B)  9~i ;  expression  for  rotation  of  abody  round  an  axis  which  does 
not  pass  through  the  origin  of  vectors;  symbols  9I  (    )  9*lf  y  (    )  7'M 
the  former  represents  a  rotation  through  the  angle  itteffotq  ;  the  latter 
represents  a  reflexion  with  respect  to  the  line  y,  or  a  conical  rotation 
of  the  operand  (whether  vector  or  body),  round  y  as  an  axis,  through  two 
right  anglet ;  the  formula  /3.a~Wa./3~^  =  /3a-i.(.  a/8-i,  expresses  that 
two  euccetiive  reflexions,  with  respect  to  any  two  diverging  lines  a  and  /3, 
are  equivalent  upon  the  whole  to  a  tingle  conical  rotation,  round  an  axis 
perpendicular  to  both  those  lines,  through  twice  the  angle  between  them. 

Articles  281  to  292 ;  Pages  268  to  277. 

§  u.  The  general  demonstration  of  the  ateociative  property  of  the  multiplication 
of  ang  three  quaternion*  (mentioned  by  anticipation  in  §  xxl),  may  be 
made  to  depend  on  the  corresponding  principle  for  the  multiplication  of 
any  three  vertors,  9,  r,  s ;  when  these  versors  are  represented  by  arce 
(§  XL.),  we  may  propose  to  prove  that  a  certain  arcual  equation  (§  xll) 
is  a  consequence  of  five  other  equations  of  the  same  sort ;  first  proof  by 
spherical  conies  ;  the  two  partial  or  binarg  products  rq  and  «r  are  re- 
presented by  portions  of  the  two  cgclic  arcs  of  a  conic  circumscribed  about 
a  quadrilateral,  whose  successive  sides,  or  portions  of  them,  represent  the 
three  proposed  yac<or«,  q,  r,  s,  and  their  temarg  product,  srq ;  other  and 
more  elementary  geometrical  proof  of  the  associative  principle,  not  intro- 
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dociiig  the  conception  of  a  come;  second  proof  by  spherical  conies ;  certain 
anglei  at  the  eomen  of  a  new  epkerieal  quadrilateral  abcd  represent  the 
three  Actors  and  their  total  product,  while  certain  other  angles  at  the/od 
BF  of  an  iHicrihed  conic  represent  the  two  binary  products ;  three  eqna* 
Hong  between  spherical  angle*  are  thus  shewn  to  be  con»equenee§  of  three 
other  equatione  of  the  same  sort,  in  such  a  way  as  to  establish  the  pro- 
perty above  proposed  for  investigation;  it  is  therefore  proved  geo- 
metrically, in  several  different  ways,  that  the  absocx^tivx  prikciplb 
OF  mulupucatiok  holds  good  for  any  three  vereors^  and  thence  for  Amr 
THBEB  QUATBBinOKS,  ST .  q s=  § , rq-^sTq;  (in  the  Fifth  Lectnre  this 
theorem  was  established  only  for  the  multiplication  of  any  three  vedore) ; 
extension  to  the  case  of  any  number  of  factors;  areual  addition  (§  XLi.), 
and  angular  summation  (§  ZLTin.),  are  also  associative  operations, 

although  they  have  been  seen  to  be  not  generally  commutative 

Articles  293  to  304  ;  Pages  277  to  290. 

§  Ln.  Other  forms  of  the  associative  principle ;  if  the  first,  third,  and  fifth  sides  of  a 
spherical  hexagon  be  respectively  and  arcually  equal  to  the  three  successive 
sides  of  a  spherical  triangle,  then  the  second,  fourth,  and  sixth  sides  of  the 
same  hexagon  will  be  respectively  and  arcually  equal  to  the  three  succes- 
sive sides  of  another  triangles  or  if  the  areual  sum  of  three  alternate  sides 
of  a  hexagon  (fifth  plus  third  plus  first)  be  equal  to  zero  (see  §  zll), 
then  the  corresponding  sum  of  the  three  other  alternate  sides  (sixth  plus 
fourth  plus  second)  will  likewise  vanish ;  symbolical  transformations  of  the 
same  principle  ;  if  a^- 1  =  7C-i,  then  ^^->.a)3-»  =  ^«-* .  y/3-i;  if  ^€-i  = 
rX-i.Oij-S  then  ^jc-i  =  «ij-i.eX-» ;  if  («^ . y/3)  a  =  ^,  then  (a/3 . y^)  « 
=  Z ;  remarks  on  the  necessity  that  existed  for  demonstrating  the  general 
associative  principle  of  multiplication,  notwithstanding  that  to  a  certain 
extent  the  principle  had  been  previously  defined  to  hold  good ;  we  may  be 
said  to  have  virtually  used  the  definitional  associatite  formula, 
rq.a^r,  qa,  for  the  case  where  a,  qa,  and  r .  qa  were  linbs,  in  order 
to  DfTEBrBBT  TBS  PRODUCT,  rq,  of  any  TWO  geometrical ^cfor«,  or  qua- 
temions  ;  but  the  very  fact  of  the  perfect  definiteness  (§  xxl)  of  this  m- 
terpretation  of  a  binary  product  made  it  necessary  that  we  should  not  aS' 
sume  but  prove  the  corresponding  formula  respecting  a  osnkral  ternary 
PRODUCT, Articles  306  to  316 ;  Pages  290  to  308. 

%  LUL  If  the  continued  product  of  any  odd  number  of  vectors  be  a  line,  it  is 
equal  to  the  product  of  the  same  vectors,  taken  in  an  inverted  order  ;  and 
reciprocally,  if  the  continued  product  of  an  odd  number  of  vectors  be  not 
a  line,  it  will  not  remain  unaltered  by  such  inversion  of  the  order  of  the 
factors ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  number  of  vectors  thus  multiplied  be 
even,  the  product  will  be  changed  to  its  own  negative,  if  it  be  a  line,  and 
not  otherwise,  by  such  inversion ;  if  the  continued  product  of  an  even 
number  of  vectors  be  a  scalar,  the  inversion  produces  no  change ;  and  re- 
ciprocally if  the  continued  product  of  an  even  number  of  vectors  receive 
no  change  by  inversion  of  order,  that  product  must  be  a  scalar ;  conjugates 
and  reciprocals  ot  products  of  any  number  of  vectors  or  quaternions,  are 
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the  producto  of  the  conjugates  or  reciprocals  of  the  factors,  taken  in  an  in- 
verted order ;  in  §  xzxvn.  this  was  only  established  for  the  case  of  two 
foctors ;  the formnke Ka  =  -a,  K.j3a  =  +a/3  (see  §§  xxm.,  xv.),  may 
now  be  extended  as  follows,  K .  ypa  =  —  a/Sy,  K .  iypa  =  +  afiyS,  &c^ 
the  signs  of  the  results  being  alternately  -  and  + ;  the  construction  of 
§  xxxvni.,  for  the  continued  product  of  the  three  sides  of  an  inscribed 
triangle,  may  now  be  extended  so  as  to  shew  that  the  product  of  the  tue- 
ceuive  tide*  of  a  polygon  inscribed  in  a  circle  is  equal  either  to  a  ecalar^ 
or  to  a  tangential  vector^  at  tkejirtt  comer  of  the  polygon,  according  as 
the  number  of  the  sides  is  even  or  odd;  thus  the  continued  product  of  the 
four  successive  sides  of  an  inscribed  quadrilateral  abcd  is  a  scalar, 

U .  (a  -  d)  (d -c)  (c-  b)  (b  -  a)  =  +  1, 

and  the  upper  or  lower  sign  is  to  be  taken,  according  as  the  quadrikteral 
is  an  uncrossed  or  a  crossed  one  (compare  §§  lacvm.,  xxxvin.) ;  tills 
s3rmbolical  result  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  the  present  calculus,  and  con- 
tains a  characteristic  property  of  the  circle,  corresponding  to  the  known 
and  elementary  relations  between  angles  in  alternate  segments,  or  in  the 
same  s^ment ;  the  versor  of  any  product  ofquaiemions  is  equal  to  the 
product  of  the  versors,  UH  =  nU,      .     Articles  817  to  822 ;  Pagea  808  to  809. 

§  uv.  To  interpret  the  continued  product  of  the  four  sides  of  a  oauche  quadbi- 
LATERAL,  ABCD,  WO  may  couceivc  it  to  be  inscribed  m  a  sphere ;  the 
product  is  a  quaternion,  of  which  the  axis  has  the  direction  of  the  out- 
ward or  inward  normal  to  the  sphere  at  the  first  comer  a,  according  to 
the  character  of  a  certain  rotation ;  the  angle  of  the  same  quaternion  pro- 
duct is  the  angle  of  the  lunulb,  abgda,  or  the  angle  between  the  two 
small-circle  arcs,  abc,  ado  ;  this  includes  as  a  limit  the  case  of  a  qua- 
drilateral in  a  circle  ;  an  analogous  construction  holds  for  the  continued 
product  of  the  sides  of  a  gauche  hbxaoon,  octagon,  or  other  polygon 
with  an  even  number  of  sides,  inscribed  in  a  sphere  ;  the  product  is  still  a 
quaternion,  of  which  the  axis  is  normal,  or  the  plane  tangential,  to  the 
sphere,  at  the  first  comer  of  the  polygon ;  constraction  for  the  continued 
product  of  the  sides  of  a  oauchb  pemtagok,  heptagon^  &c,  inscribed  in  a 
sphere;  this  product  is  a  tangential  vector,  drawn  at  the  first  comer; 
conversely,  if  the  continued  product  of  the  sides  of  a  gauche  pentagon 
abcdk  be  a  line,  when  this  product  is  constracted  according  to  the  rales  of 
the  present  calculus,  the  pentosan  is  inscriptible  in  a  sphere  ;  hence  is  de- 
rived the  following  equatiok  of  HOMOSPHiKBicisM,  or  condition  for 
five  points  A,  B,  c,  d,  b,  being  situated  upon  one  common  spheric  surface, 

AB  .  BC  .  CD  .  DR .  BA  =  EA  .  DB  .  CD  .  BO  .  AB  ; 

this  vector  character  of  the  product  of  the  sides  of  a  pentagon  in  a  sphere 
includes,  as  a  limit,  the  scalar  character  of  the  product  of  the  sides  of  a 
quadrilateral  in  a  circle  (§  LUi.),  which  latter  relation  may  be  expressed 
by  the  following  equation  of  coNCiRCUuaury, 

AD  .  BC.  CD.DA=  DA.CO  .  BC.  AB, 

Articles  823  to  828  ;  Pages  309  to  815. 
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§  L.Y.  One  form  of  the  equation  of  the  tangent  plane  at  A  to  the  sphere  abcd  b 
the  following: 

AB  .  BC  .  CD  .  DA  .  AP  =  AF  .  DA  .  CD  .  BC  .  AB  ; 

the  two  equations, 

AB  .  BC.  CD  .  DB  .  S  A  s  EA  .  DB  .  CD  .  BC  .  AB, 

arid 

AB  .  BO .  CD .  DA .  AB  =  AK .  DA  •  CD  .  BO  .  AB, 

roost  therefore  he  incompatible,  except  under  the  soppoaition  that  either 
the  point  e  coincides  with  a,  or  that  the  four  pcnnts  a,  b,  c,  d  are  copla- 
nar ;  in  &ct  when  the  distributive  principle  shall  have  been  established 
(in  §  LzxY.),  it  wiU  become  dear  that  the  addition  of  these  two  equations 
gives 

AB.BC.CDXAB.BAsAB.BAXCD.BO.  AB, 

-and  therefore  that  either 

AB>  =  0,   AB=0,   B  =  A, 

or  else 

AB  .  BC  .  CD  =  CD  .  BC  .  AB, 

which  are  respectively  (compare  §  zxxvin.)  conditions  of  coincidence  and 
coplanarity ;  problem  of  inscription  in  a  given  sphere,  of  a  gauche  quadrilate- 
ral ABCD,  whose  four  successive  sides  ab,  ...  da  shall  be  respectively  parallel 
to  four  given  radii  oi,  ok,  ol,  cm  ;  problem  of  expressing  an  n^  radius, 
OPn,  or  pnf  of  a  given  sphere,  considered  as  a  function  of  an  initial  radius 
OP  or  p,  and  of  n  other  radii,  oii, .  . .  oIn,  or  «i,  . . .  c«,  to  which  the  it 
successive  and  rectilinear  ehorde  pp^,  . .  .  Pn-i  Ph  are  required  to  be  pa- 
rallel ;  if  a  and  p  be  any  two  equally  long  and  diverging  lines,  qa,  ob, 
and  if  y  have  either  of  the  two  opposite  directions  of  the  lines  ab,  ba  con- 
necting their  extremities,  then  p  =  —  yay  -  ^ ;  hence  in  the  recent  question,  , 
p^s  — cipij-i,  f>3  =  — C2pii3'S  &C.,  and  if  we  introduce  the  quaternion, 
9„  =  tM  . . .  «3ti,  the  solution  of  the  problem  will  be  expressed  by  the  for- 
mula pn  =  (rY^ftP^n^ ;  the  same  expression  will  hold  good,lf  we  regard 
the  quaternion  qn  as  the  continued  product 

qn^^an—pH-O  {On-l  —  pH-i)  •  •  •  C«I  -  P)» 

of  the  n  first  tegmente  pai,  PiAjt  • .  .  &c,  of  the  n  succettive  chordSf  on 
which  Ai,  'a2,  &c,  are  it  points  arbitrarily  taken,  but  not  supposed  to  be 
ntuated  upon  the  surlkce  of  the  sphere ;  relation  to  a  conical  rotation  (see 
§  L.) ;  equation  of  closure,  p^=  p  ;  for  an  inscribed  and  even-sided 
polygon^  pqm^'^nPt  ^^'^nlpt  ^^  inclusion  of  the  limiting  case  for 
which  the  product  qn  is  a  scalar;  for  an  odd- tided  polygon,  pqn^—qupi 
and  the  same  product  qn  must  reduce  itself  to  a  vector  j_  p ;  these  last 
results  agree  wiUi  those  of  §  ltv.  ;  if^  in  a  sphere,  the  five  successive  tides 
of  an  intcribed  gauche  penttzgon,  Abode,  be  respectively  parallel  to  the 
five  radH  drawn  to  the  five  comert  of  a  t%tpertcribed  tpherical  pentagon, 
IKLMN,  then  Hit  fifth  comer  s  of  the  tecond  pentagon  is  situated  some- 
where trpon  ihat  great  circle  FR,  of  which  a  portion  coincides  with  the 


•  • 
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areual  tntHf  ^  lm  +  ^  ik  (see  §  xu.)  otihejint  and  third  tidei  of  that 
second  pentagon ;  this  theorem  involves  and  expresses  a  oraphio  pro- 
PBBTT  OP  THE  SPHSBB,  which  is  tt^fieient  to  eharaderize  that  turfaee, 
and  is  analoffoua  to  the  weU-knoum  and  elenuntary  relation  between  the 
DiBBcnoNS  of  the  tidee  of  a  quadrilateral  intcrihed  in  a  eirde  ;  indeed 
this  graphic  property  of  the  circle  can  be  derived  as  a  Kmittrom  the  lately 
stated  and  graphic  property  of  the  sphere  ;  theorem  respecting  a  general 
relation  of  an  inscribed  gauche  polygon  of  2»  sides,  to  a  certain  other  in- 
scribed polygon  of  4n  +  1  sides ;  examples, 

Articles  829  to  840 ;  Pages  315  to  821^ 

§  LYi.  Compontion  ofeoniccd  rotationt;  the  symbol  erqB  («rg)-i  denotes  the 
position  into  which  the  body  B  is  brought,  by  three  tucceseive  and  finite 
rotatione^  round  the  three  successive  ojret ,  Ax .  g,  Ax .  r.  Ax . «,   all 
drawn  from  the  origin  o,  through  the  three  successive  anglee  denoted  by 
2  iqt  2  ir^  2z«;  but  the  same  final  position  of  the  body,  or  of  the  sys- 
tem of  vectors  operated  on  (compare  §  l.),  can  also  be  attained  by  a  m- 
gle  resultant  rotation,  round  Ax .  trq,  through  2  Z. .  srq ;  in  like  manner 
aiiy  number  of  successive  and  conical  rotations  of  a  line  p,  or  body  B, 
round  axes  passing  through  one  common  point  o,  can  be  compounded  into 
one,  by  multiplying  together,  in  the  given  order,  the  quaternions  which 
represent,  by  their  axes  and  angles,  the  halves  of  the  given  rotations,  and 
then  taking  the  axis  and  the  doubled  angle  of  the  quaternion  product ; 
examples:   the  identity  p^a  =  pxa-^  of  §  xxrv.,    since  it  gives 
(j3-7-«)  p  (a-y-)3)  =  |3.a-ipa./3-S  may  be  interpreted  (see  again  §l.) 
as  expressing  that  two  successive  reflexions  of  an  arbitraiy  line  p,  with 
respect  to  two  given  lines  a,  /3,  are  jointly  equivalent  to  the  double  of  the 
conical  rotation  represented  by  the  arc  ab  ;    the  identity,   y  -^  a  = 
(y  -f-  /3)  X  (/3  -T-  a),  of  §  viL,  conducts  in  like  manner  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  conical  rotation  thus  represented  by  the  double  of  an  arc  ab,  if  fol- 
bwed  by  another  conical  rotation  represented  by  the  double  of  a  succesave 
arc  BO,  produces  on  the  whole  the  same  effect  as  that  third  and  resultant 
conical  rotation,  which  is  on  the  same  plan  represented  by  the  double  of 
the  arc  AC;  that  is,  by  the  double  of  the  arcual  sum  (see  §  xu.)  of 
the  HALVES  o/fAe  arcs  which  represent  the  two  component  rotations ; 
three  successive  and  conical  rotations,  represented  by  the  doubles  of  the 
three  successive  sides  of  any  spherical  triangle,  produce  on  the  whole  no 
effect ;  geometrical  illustrations  and  confirmations  of  these  results;  exten- 
sion to  spherical  polygons,  and  to  ttny  number  of  successive  rotations,  re- 
presented by  the  doubles  of  the  sides ;  rotations  may  be  represented  also 
by  spherical  angles  (instead  of  arcs);  the  equation  Y*pffa*=—1,   of 
§  XLix.,  shews  that  if  the  double  of  the  rotation  represented  by  the  angle 
CAB  be  followed  by  the  double  of  the  rotation  represented  by  the  angle 
ABO,  the  result  will  be  the  double  of  the  rotation  represented  by  the  angle 
ACB,  or  the  opposite  of  the  double  of  the  rotation  represented  by  bca  ;  two 
successive  reflexions,  with  respect  to  two  rectangular  lines,  are  equivalent 
to  a  sittgle  reflexion  with  respect  to  a  line  perpendicular  to  both ;  if  a  body 
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he  made  to  rewUve  through  any  nmmher  of  etteceeeive  rotoHontf  represented 
as  to  their  axes  and  amplitudes  by  the  dcuttlee  of  the  augUe  of  any  tphe^ 
rieal  polggouj  the  body  will  be  therdiy  brought  hack  to  its  origioa]  pod- 
tion, Articles  841  to  849  ;  Pages  826  to  884. 

§  WU'  The  system  of  the  two  successive  rotations  represented  by  the  two  tuceee' 
ehe  sidee  DF,  fe,  of  any  spherical  triangle,  is  equivalent  to  a  single  rota- 
tion, represented  by  the  double  of  the  arc  which  is  the  common  biaeetor  oi 
those  two  sides ;  the  areual  turn  4^ed+^'~^pb  +  |'>  df,  of  the  halvee 
of  the  three  tueeesmve  eidet  of  any  such  triangle  dkf,  is  an  arc  which  has 
the  first  comer  d  of  that  triangle  for  its  positive  or  negative  pole,  accord- 
ing as  the  rotation  round  d  from  f  towards  e  is  positive  or  negative;  the 
iemgth  of  the  same  eum-are  represents  the  spherical  eemi'ereese,  or  Mint- 
orea,  of  the  triangle ;  extension  to  ang  epherieal  pofygou,  and  even  to 
Airr  CLOSED  FIGURE  OK  A  SPHERE ;  case  of  negative  areas  ;  eucceeeive 
rotatume,  represented  by  the  emceeeeire  eidee  of  any  spherical  triangle  or 
polygon  (and  not  now  by  the  doubled  sides),  or  even  by  the  successive 
demente  dang  doeed perimeter  on  a  sphere,  compound  themselves  into  a 
Mingle  resultant  rotation  round  the  Jiret  comer  or  point  of  the  figure,  or 
round  the  radius  drawn  to  it,  through  an  angle  which  is  numerically  equal 
to  the  TOTAL  AREA  of  the  figure  (the  case  of  negative  elements  of  area 
being  attended  to  when  necessary)  ;  if  a  body,  or  system  of  vectors,  be 
made  to  revolve  in  succession  round  any  number  of  difierent  axes,  all  pass- 
ing through  one  fixed  point,  so  as  first  to  bring  a  moveable  line  a  into 
coincidence  with  a  fixed  line  /3,  by  a  rotation  round  an  axis  perpendicular 
to  both ;  secondly,  to  bring  the  same  moveable  line  a  from  the  position  p 
to  another  given  position  y,  by  revolving  in  a  new  plane ;  and  so  on,  till 
after  bringing  it  to  coincide  successively  with  any  number  of  lines  given 
and  fixed,  and  finally  after  turning  from  k  to  X,  the  line  a  is  brought  5adfc 
from  X  to  its  own  original  position ;  then  the  body  wiU  be  brought^  bg 
this  eucceeeion  ofrotationtf  hUo  the  eame  final  potition  as  if  it  had  re- 
volted  BOUHD  THE  ORioiKAL  FOSITIOH  ofthe  moveable  Hne  (a),  as  an 
axie,  through  an  angle  of  finite  rotation  which  hoe  the  same  numerical 
uuanare  as  the  sfhsrical  opemiho  ofthe  ptraxid  (a,  /3,  y,  .  . .  r,  X), 
whose  edges  are  the  successive  positions  ofthe  Kne;  in  symbols,  for  the 
case  of  five  given  lines,  including  the  original  position  of  a,  if  we  form  the 
quaternion  product, 


■i^mmm 


and  if  the  rotations  round  a,  horn  /S  to  y,  from  y  to  ^,  and  from  ^  to  €  be 
positive,  then 

T^=l,  Ax.^sa,  Z9=|(/f  +  ^  +  C  +  /)4^-8ir), 

the  addition  ofthe  five  angles  of  the  pentagon  being  performed  in  the 
usual  way  (and  not  here  by  such  spherical  summation  as  was  mentioned 
in  §  XLvni.) ;  extension  to  the  product  ofthe  square  roots  of  any  number 

e 
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o/tueeeuioe  quoHetttM  ofveetan;  even  if  that  number  be  mfinUt,  this 
•product  of  square  roots  is  still  a  definite  quettemion,  of  which  the  angte 
rqyresents  the  eem-area  of  a  eloeed  figure  tm  a  tphere,  while  the  axie  of 
this  latter  product  is  stall  the  radius  drawn  to  the  first  point  of  the  figure  ;* 
interpretation  of  the  symbols, 

3  y  a 
a  P  P 

if  Cas  in  §  xLii.)  the  comers  a,  b,  c  of  one  spherical  triangle  bisect  respec- 
tively the  sides  opposite  to  the  comers  D,  k,  p  of  another  ^  and  if  a  body  be 
made  to  revolve  in  succession  through  three  rotations  represented  respec- 
tively by  3  ^  CA,  2  ^  Bc,  2  ^  ab,  or  by  the  doubles  of  the  thbeb 
SIDES  of  the  first  triangle  abo,  taken  in  an  iktebted  order,  this  body 
will  on  the  whole  have  revolved  round  the  comer  d  of  the  second  triangle, 
as  round  a  xncoATivx  polB|  through  an  angle  which  is  numerically  equi- 
valent to  the  doubled  abba  of  the  same  second  triangle,  def,     .    .     . 

Articles  850  to  857  ;  Pages  884  to  848. 

§  LVin.  New  elementary  proof  oi  the  associative  property  of  multiplication  of 
three  quaternions ;  tix  double  eoHtrcuaUtiee  may  be  assumed  to  exist  by 
construction,  and  then  the  theorem  is,  that  three  areual  equations  are  eon- 
eequeneee  of  three  othere  ;  this  corresponds  to  the  second  proof  by  spheri- 
cal conies  in  §  ll,  which  shewed  that  three  equations  between  angles 
were  consequences  of  three  others :  if  9,  r,  «,  f,  be  tmjfour  given  quater- 
nions, and  u  their  total  or  quatemarg  product^  u  =■  tsrq,  while  v,  v,  x 
denote  respectively  their  three  binary  products,  rq,  sr,  ts,  and  y,  2  denote 
their  tu>o  ternary  products,  srq^  tsr ;  if  also  these  ten  foctors  and  products 
q,  r,  SjtfUj  e,  w,  jr,  y,  s,  be  represented  by  ten  angles  at  ten  points 
A,  b,  o,  D,  B,  F,  o,  R,  X,  K  upou  the  uuit-sphere,  then  since  y=#o,  «=tv, 
ussty,  we  can,  by  six  triangles^  answering  to  six  binary  muUiplicationM^ 
construct  suocessively  ih»  six  points  w,  o,  h,  i,  k,  and  b,  the  four  points 
A,  B,  o,  D  being  here  regarded  as  given,  and  also  certain  angles  at  them ; 
in  this  process  of  construction,  Z  r  is  represented  by  two  different  angles 
at  B,  giving  one  equation  of  condition  ;  Z  «  is  represented  by  three  dif- 
ftrent  angles  at  o,  giving  tiro  other  such  equations;  Z  t  gives  two  equa- 
tions ;  LVy  IWj  and  Z  y  give  each  one  other  equation :  but  the  angles  of 
9,  X,  2,  «,  are  each  only  onee  employed  in  the  construction ;  on  the  whole 
then  there  are  eight  equations  op  constructiok,  required  for  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  figure ;  but  the  associative  principle  gives /wr  other  binary 
products,  y=vq,  z=xr,  «  =  xv,  u=zqj  and  four  other  triangles;  there 
are  thus  ten  tbiakoles  in  the  completed  figure,  representing  ten  binary 
multiplications  (on  the  plan  of  §  ZLym.),  and  it  is  found  that  each  of  the 
ten  points  A  .  .  .  K  b  a  common  comer  of  three  of  thoee  ten  triangles ;  at 
each  point  three  angles  are  equal,  and  there  are  thus  as  many  as  twenty 
EQUATIONS  between  angles,  including  the  eight  equations  of  constraction; 
the  remaining  twelve  equations  are  therefore  consequences  of  those  eighty  in 
virtue  of  the  associative  principle,     .      Articles  858  to  864 ;  Pages  843  to  850* 
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§  ux.  In  gCDeral,  if  there  be  any  timmher,  n,  of  qnaternSons  (or  ytncn),  gb » « » qm, 
rqureseDted  by  angleB  at »  points,  Qh  •  *  •  On  on  a  si^iere,  and  if  the  ioiai 
prodmet  q^qn  qn-i . . .  9s  9i  ^  repreeeoted  at  another  point  q,  we  may 
coDceiye  theee  points  to  be  the  aoooeeriTe  oomers  of  a  certain  spberica]  po- 
/yyom  ofp  sii  + 1  sides,  which  may  be  called  a  foltooh  of  muiaipuca- 
TiQN ;  this  oono^>tion  includes  the  cases  of  the  triangle  ofhimary  mMpU- 
catUm  in  §  XLinii.,  the  second  quadrikfUrai  of  ternary  muUipKea' 
turn,  ABODj  in  §  L(.,  and  the  pentogm  of  qmaienutrp  mmiHptieatiom, 
ABCDB,  in  §  Lvm. ;  in  general  we  m^  fiMrm  «  -  1  bmarp  produett, 
n  =  9s9i,  fcc,  11  -  2  Urnarp  prothtcts,  ti  =  qi^qiqu  ^  >"^  so  on ;  the 
nmmbtr  of  these  intermediate  or  partial  prodmeU^  or  of  their  represen- 
tatiTe  poimiM  on  the  sphere,  is  ^  (m  + 1)  («  -  2)  ;  abng  with  thep  former 
points,  they  make  np  altogether  |(fi  + 1) it  points  In  the  completed 
figmre  ;  each  point  m^  be  supposed  to  have  two  9pkerieal  eo-ordimate$, 
but  between  these  (»  + 1)  »  co-ordinates  there  exist  generally  n(n-2) 
relations,  or  eqtuUlons  ofeotuUtum^  because  they  are  all  determined  by  the 
u  versors  91  •  •  •  9mi  end  therefore  by  Sn  nmmbere  (compare  §  xvn.) ; 
other  proof  of  the  general  existiwy  of  «  («  —  2)  equations  of  condition,  or 
equations  between  certain  angles  in  the  figure;  each  of  the  ^(n+l)iB 
points  of  the  figure  is  a  common  comer  of  it  —  1  different  triangles^  re- 
spectiog  so  many  binary  mtdtipKcationt  ;  at  each  point,  it  —  1  angles  are 
equal,  and  thus  there  are  in  all  ^n  («+ 1)  (it  -  2)  equations  between  an- 
gles ;  of  these,  n  (n  -  2)  are  true  by  eonetrmction  (as  above),  and  the  re- 
maining angular  equations  are  true  by  the  aseoeiative  principle  ;  there 
are  therefore  |n  (»  -  1)  (»  —  2)  bquatioiis  op  associahok,  which  are 
coueequenees  ofn(n  —  2^  equatioiis  op  construction;  and  the  de- 
pendent  equations  are  more  numerous  than  those  on  which  they  depend, 
whenerer  the  number  it  of  the  proposed  factors  exceed*  three  ;  in  the  com- 
plete  eotutruetion  o(  Mpofypon  of  multiplication,  with  /» =  »  +  1  comers, 
and  ip  ( J>  —  8)  ituerted points  (representing  portto/  products),  is  involved 
(by  the  associative  principle)  the  construction  of  a  number  of  auxiliary 
spherical  polygons    of   inferior   degree,    expressed    by    the    formula 

M/,-i)(,-2)..(p-p;+i)  ^^.^^^  ^^^  of  rido.  of  th. 

X«2        •         V         ••  p 

auxiliary  and  inferior  polygon ;  this  result  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
elementaiy  theorem  of  combinations,  expressed  by  the  same  formula,  .    . 

Articles  865  to  378 ;  Pages  851  to  366. 

§  Lx.  Th»  Jbeal  charaeter,  mentioned  in  §  u.,  of  the  points  k,  p  which  represent 
the  two  binary  products  rq,  sr,  in  any  case  of  ternary  multiplication,  srq, 
namdy,  that  they  sxzfbei  of  a  spherical  conic  inscribed  in  the  quadrila- 
teral ABCD,  if  A,  B,  c,  o  be  the  four  points  which  represent  the  three  fac- 
tors, q,  r,  s,  and  their  total  or  ternary  product,  may  be  denoted  by  the  for- 
mula, 

ET  (.  .)  ABCD, 

which  admits  of  various  transformations ;  in  the  complete  construction  of 
thep-nded  polygon  of  multiplication,  there  arises  a  system  of  such  conies, 
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in  number  amonnting  to  ^p  (p  - 1)  (p  -  2)  (p  -  8),  and  inscribed  in 
80  many  qnadrilaterab ;  their  foei  are  the  4p  (  p  -  8)  inserted  pointt  (of 
§  Lix.),  which  represent  the  partial  products;  these  points  may  therelbre 
be  called  the  focal  foimtb  oftkepofygom  ofmMUipUeatiom.f  and  if  they 
be  concdved  to  be  the  comers  of  a  certain  other  pofyjfom  or  polygons^ 
there  will  exist,  between  these  different  polygons,  a  species  of  focal  Bf- 
CHAnvMEirr ;  examples ;  table  djifteen  focal  rehttiom,  for  the  case  of  the 
general  Kexagtm  ofmnUipKeatum  ;  this  hexagon  is  in  thia  way  connected 
or  enehained  with  a  certain  other  hexagon^  and  also  with  a  triangle  on  the 
sphere,  the  nine  comers  of  which  amxHiary  hexagon  and  triangle  axe  foci 
of  a  Mgttem  of  fifteen  spherical  conies ,  inscribed  in  fifteen  spherical  qua" 
drilaterals  of  the  completed  figure ;  geometrical  and  numerical  illustra- 
tions ;  the  general  pentagon  ofmuUipKeation  abcdx  (of  §  Lvm.)  is  in 
an  analogous  yrsjfocally  enchained  with  another  pentagon  fiokh  (or 
with  fghik),  by  a  sgstem  of  Jive  conies^  giving  the  five  following  focal 
relations : 

FO  (.  .)  ABCI ;  OH  (.  .)  BCDK  ; 
HI  (.  .)  ODBF;  IK  (.  .)  DBAO  ;  KF  (•  .)  BABH  ; 

each  conic  has  its  foci  at  two  comers  of  the  second  spherical  pentagon^ 
and  tomches  two  sides  of  the  first ;  elementary  illustration,  taken  from  the 
limiting  case  where  the  pentagons  become  regular  and  plane,    .... 

Articles  879  to  898 ;  Pages  866  to  880. 

LECTURE  VII. 

ADDITION  AND  SUBTRACTION  OF  QUATERNIONB;  SEPARATION  OF  THE  SCA- 
LAR AND  VECTOR  PARTS;  NOTATIONS  S  AND  Y;  DIBTRIBUTIYB  PRIN- 
CIPLE OF  MULTIPUCATION  OF  QUATERNIONS;  NEW  PROOF  OF  THE  AS- 
SOCIATIVE PRINCIPLE;  GEOMETRICAL  APPLICATIONS  OF  THESE  PRIN- 
CIPLES, INCLUDING  SOliB  NEW  GENERATIONS  AND  PROPERTIES  OF  THE 
ELLIPSOID;  NEW  REPRESENTATIONS  OF  LOCI;  CONNEXIONS  OF  QUA- 
TBRNIONS  WITH  CO-ORDINATES,  DETERBUNANTS,  TRIGONOMETRY,  LO- 
GARITHMS, SERIES,  LINEAR  AND  QUADRATIC  EQUATIONS,  DIFFEREN- 
TIALS, AND  CONTINUED  FRACTIONS;  INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  BlQUATBR- 
NION. 

§  uu.  Recapitulation, Articles  394  to  400 ;  Pages  881  to  886. 

§  LXii.  Addition  of  a  number  to  a  line;  interpretation  of  the  symbol  1  +  il;  we 
look  out  for  some  common  operandi  that  is*  for  some  one  line  such  as  i,  on 
-which  the  two  proposed  summands,  h  and  1,  can  both  operate  separately 
aafactorsj  in  ways  already  considered,  so  as  to  produce  two  separate  re- 
sults or  partial  products^  which  shall  tbemselyes  be  or  denote  /uief, 
namely,  in  this  case  j  and  i ;  we  then  add  these  two  lines  (§§  v.,  xix.), 
80  as  to  form  a  new  line  (t  +/)  ;  finally  we  divide  the  sum  by  the  conunon 
operand,  and  we  take  the  quotient  (i  +y)  -f- 1,  obtained  by  this  division, 
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which  jMoHent  is  in  general  (tee  §§  vi^  xx.)  a  QUATBRinoir,  as  the  ahie 
of  the  proposed  suv, 

the  effict  of  1  +  A,  as  ti  factory  is  to  change  the  ritU  of  a  horizontal  square 
to  that  diagonal  of  the  same  square  which  is  more  advanced  than  it  in 
admnthb7  45^; 

T(l  +  A)  =  2*,  U(1  +  A)  =  A»   1  +  A  =  2*A»; 

this  plan  of  mterpretation  of  the  symbol  1  +  A  is  analogous  to  that  em- 
ployed in  the  calculus  of  finite  diflRsrences  for  the  interpretation  of  the  sym- 
bol 1  +  A,  in  which  alto  the  two  summands  appear  at  first  as  hetero^' 
necms,  but  are  incorporated  by  being  made  to  operate  on  one  eommom 
/knctumfa ;  more  elementary  illustration  of  the  process ;  in  general  the 
symbol  w+py  where  w  denotes  a  scalar,  and  p  a  rector,  can  on  the  same 
plan  be  interpreted  as  a  qnoticnt  of  two  Knea,  and  therefore  as  a  qtiatcr* 
Hum,  by  taking  some  line  a  X  p«  and  </«^i»^  that  v  +  p  =  (va  +  pa) -f- a, 
when  wa  and  pa  are  Unas  ;  addition  of  this  sort  is  a  perfectly  defimiic 
operation,  and  has  the  cowimMtatitre  character,  to  +  p  =  p  +  v^*    •    •    •    • 

Articles  401  to  405  ;  Pages  887  to  891. 

§  uan.  Conversely,  an  arbitrary  quatemion  q  can  always  be  dejiniiefy  decompoted 
into  two  partly  such  as  w  and  p,  of  which  one  shall  be  a  number  and  the 
other  a  HmCj  although  it  is  possible  that  one  of  these  parts  may  vanish ;  if 
qzsp^a,  and  if  we  decompose  the  dividend  line  P  by  pmjeetion  into 
two  partial  veetore,  or  summand  lines,  /?,  /3*,  respectively  parallel  and 
perpendicular  to  the  divisor  line  a,  and  divide  each  part  separately  by 
that  line  a,  the  partial  quotients  thus  obtained  will  be  respectively  th€ 
icalar  part  and  the  vector  part  of  the  tottU  quotient  or  quaternion  q ;  in- 
troducing then  the  letters  S  and  V,  as  characlerietic  of  the  two  cperatione 
of  TAKXSQ  THE  scAuui  and  TAKIMO  THX  YBCTOB  of  a  quatemiou,  we 
shall  have  8(»+p)  =  w,  VC»  +  p)  =  p,  and  8(/3-^a)=/3'-^a, 
V(^-^a)=/J'-^a,  ifi3  =  /3'+^,  ^llp,  i3"Xp;  q^Sq+yq:r.Yq 
+  8^,  l  =  S+V=V+8;  also  (compare  §  XVI.),  83=8,  8V=V8=0, 
V»=V;  thus,  8w=w,  8p  =  0,  V»  =  0,  Vp  =  p;  conjugate  quatemiont 
have  equal  acalare  but  oppoeite  vector*,  BKq  =  +  8^,  YKq  =  — V^, 
8K=8,  VK=-V;  K(w  +  p)  =  w-p  (§  xxni.);  K^^S^-V^, 
K=S-V;  TK  =  T  (§  xxxiv.),  T(»  +  p)  =  T(w-p)  =  (ip«-p«)* 
(fxxu.);  if  X  be  a  scalar,  Yx^O,  tSen  & ,  xq  ^ xSq,  Y.xq=xYq', 
for  example, 

S(-q)^-Bq,  V(-^)  =  -V9; 

8(-K9)=-8g,  V(-K9)  =  +V^,  -K=V-8; 

x(w  +  p)  =  xw  +  «p;  ST^  =  +  T^,  VTj  =  0; 

Sq^Tq.&Vq,  Yq  =  Tq .YVq',,YVq  =  VYq .TYVq; 

UV^  =  Ax.v,  (UVj)«  =  -l,  UV9  =  V-1; 

quaternions  are  connected  with  trigonometry,  by  the  relations, 

SU^  =  cos  Z  g,  TVU^  =  anlq; 


•  •• 
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these  reprodnoe  the  following  general  ezpreaeion  of  weU-knownybrm,  ts 
repreeenting  in  this  system  the  ver$or  of  a  quaternion, 

but  the  symbol  V—  1  here  denotes  (compare  §  xxm.)  ihe  pttrHeuhtr  vec- 
tor-fmU  which  is  drawn  in  the  direction  of  UY^  or  of  Ax .  q^  that  is,  in 
the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  versor;  the  indeterminatian  mentioned  in 
the  Fomrth  Lecture  (§  zzxy.)  thus  disappearing,  when  U9  is  a  determined 
vereory Articles  406  to  411 ;  Pages  891  to  897. 

§  LZiv.  Expregtions  for  oeombtbical  loci,  supplied  by  the  symbols  S  and  Y; 
the  tcaUtr  of  a  quaternion  is  podtive,  null  or  negative,  according  as  the 

angle  of  the  quaternion  is  acute,  right,  or  obtuse ;  S  (p  -r-  a)  =  S .  pa-^  ^  0, 

^  If  * 

according  as  ap  s  -,  if  the  symbol  op  hers  denote  the  angle  between  the 

direetionM  of  the  two  lines  a,  p,  and  therefore  the  angle  of  their  qwftient^ 
regarded  as  a  quaternion  (but  not  the  an^^e  of  that  other  quaternion  which 
is  their  product')  ;  to  write  the  equation  S  (p  -s-  a)  =  0,  or  S .  pa-^  =  0,  is 
therefore  to  express,  by  the  notations  of  this  calculus,  that  the  line  p  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  line  a,  and  consequently  that  the  locus  of  the  point  p  is 
a  PLAHS  through  the  origin  O,  perpendicular  to  the  given  line  OA,  if 
a  =  OA,  p  =  OP;  ifalso)3  =  OB,  the  equation  S.  (p-j9) a -^  =  0  expresses 
the  perpendicularity  p  —  /3  j.  a,  and  gives,  as  the  locus  of  p,  a  plane 
through  B,  perpendicular  to  OA,  or  parallel  to  the  former  plane ;  such  a 
parallel  plane  may  also  be  denoted  by  the  equation  S .  pa-^  =  a,  where 
the  scalar  a  is  such  that  oa  denotes  the  constant  projection  p'  =  op'  of  the 
variable  vector  p  on  the  fixed  vector  a;  the  equation  S.  ap-i=  1  ex- 
presses that  the  projection  of  a  on  p  is  the  line  p  itself,  or  that  the  angle 
OPA  is  right ;  it  gives,  therefore,  as  the  locus  of  p,  a  sphsbb  with  oa  ftr 
diameter ;  the  tame  spheric  surfiux  may  also  be  denoted  by  either  of  the 
equations, 

S.(a-p)p-i  =  0,  T^p-|j=iTa; 

methods  of  tranefbrming,  by  calculation,  any  one  of  these  equi-eignificani 
forms  into  any  other,  will  be  explained  at  a  later  stage  (in  §  lxxvl)  ; 
more  generally  the  two  equations, 

T{p-J(«  +  |3)}  =  T{J(«-|3)},  8^  =  0, 

eachrepresent  a  sphere  described  on  AB  as  diameter,    .     .  ' 

Articles  412  to  415 ;  Pages  397  to  402. 

§  Lxv.  The  system  of  the  two  equations  S .  pa-i  =  1,  S .  /Sp-^  =  1,  represents  a 
CIRCLE,  namely,  the  mutual  intersection  of  the  plane  through  A,  perpen- 
dicular to  OA,  and  the  sphere  on  OB,  as  diameter ;  the  product  of  the 
same  two  equations,  namely,  the  equation  S.pa-i.S./3p"^=  1,  re- 
presents a  COMB,  with  the  last  described  circle  for  its  ha$e;  if  this  last 
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eqnatkm  be  oombbied  with  the  eqnatkn  of  a  nempUoM^  S .  py-i  e  1,  Um 
iwaldxig  sjnBtem  wprotcnto  a  plahs  ookio,  ooniidend  Aa  a  ewrv  m 
tpaee  ;  the  equAtioii  of  the  cone  niAj  Also  be  that  written, 

under  this  form  !t  gives  the  suboontbabt  ctboular  sbction  of  the  cone, 
namely,  as  the  intersection  of  the  sphere  deecribed  on  a-^  as  diameter, 
with  the  plane  S .  p^  =  1 ;  ihe  parallel  plant  through  the  vertex,  S .  pj3  =  0, 
touches  the  former  ephere  S .  ^p  ~  ^  =  1,  which  contained  ihiB  former  circular 
haee ;  this  latter  plane,  and  the  plane  S .  pa  =  0,  are  the  two  ctolic 
PLAVEs  of  the  cone ;  the  equations  of  these  two  planes  may  also  be  thos 
written, S . /3p  =  0,  S.ap  =  0;  forip  general  (bjllzv.,  lxul),  S.pas 
SK .  pa  =  S .  ap ;  thus,  in  taking  ue  eealar  of  the  product  o(  any  two  vee- 
tortf  we  are  allowed  to  alter  their  order ;  more  generally  it  will  be  found 
(see  §  Lxxxix.),  that  under  the  eipn  S  we  may  alter  ctcucallt  the 
ORDER  of  any  mumbkb  offactort,  even  if  those  factors  be  quatemioue  ;  a 
SPHKBICAL  come  may  be  expressed  by  combining  either  of  the  two  forms 
above  assigned  fbr  the  equation  of  the  cone  with  any  one  of  the  three  fol- 
lowing forms  for  the  equation  of  the  oohcbmtbxo  sphbsb, 

Tp  =  c,  p«+c«  =  0,  S^-^  =  0;  ' 

p  +  7 

y  ia  here  the  vector  of  some  one  point  upon  the  sphere,  and  e  is  the  length 
of  the  radius ;  we  might  alao  represent  the  same  concentric  sphere  by  the 
equation  Tp  =  Ty,  or  p>=:  y>;  one  crouc  arc  may  be  rq>resented  by  Uie 
two  equationa  S .  op  =  0,  Tp  =  e,  and  the  other  cyclic  arc  by  the  equA- 
tioiis,S./3p=0,  Tpse,      ....    Articles  416  to  421 ;  Pages  402  to  407. 

f  LZVi.  If  A  given  sphere  with  a  for  radius  have  its  centre  at  the  origin  o,  and  if 
we  conceive  t  to  be  a  sought  point  of  contact  of  the  sphere  with  a  rectili- 
near  tangent  from  a  given  external  pofait  s,  and  make  o^<M,  r=oT, 
we  shall  have  the  two  equations  t^^—tfi^  S .  or-"^  =  1,  the  first  denoting 
the  ffiven  sphere  round  o,  and  the  second  an  auxiliary  sphere  on  os ;  the 
POLAB  PiiANS  of  the  point  a,  or  the  plane  of  which  s  is  the  polb,  with  re- 
spect to  the  given  sphere,  is  the  plane  of  the  circle  of  intersection  of  the  two 
spheres,  and  its  equation  (obtained  by  suitably  multiplying  their  equA> 
tions)  isS.9r=-a>,  or  S.r;»-*=1,  ifwemake /»=OM  =  -a«fl-i;  ^is 
here  treated  as  a  variable  vector,  but  a  and  fi  as  fixed  vectors ;  XJ/i = XJa, 
Tft  =  c^a-^ ;  M  is  the  centre  of  the  circle  of  contact  of  the  given  iphere 
with  the  ENVKLOPUfo  gone  of  tangents  drawn  from  S ;  if  p =op  be  the 
variable  vector  of  a  point  p  upon  this  cone,  then 

{(S.<T(p-cr)}a  =  (<T»+a»)  (p-cr)»; 

but  a  simpler  form  of  the  eqwxtion  of  the  enveloping  cone  will  be  assigned 
afterwards  (in  §  lxxvu.)  ;  the  cone  which  cuts  this  enveloping  cone  per- 
pendicularly along  the  Above-mentioned  circle  of  contact,  and  has  its  ver- 
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tez  at  the  oentro  of  the  giyen  sphere,  is  (S .  ffp)>  +  asps=  0 ;  the  eqnatkm 
8.  <rp  =— a*  expresses  that  the  points  p  and  8  are  oonjuoatb  poimts, 
with  respect  to  the  given  sphere;  the  equations  S.p9=-a>,  S.p0^=— a*, 
represent  jointly  a  biobt  unb,  which  is  the  polar  of  the  line  sa' ;  the 
continued  equation, 

S.p<r  =  S.pcr's:  S.p'«r= S.  pV  =- a', 

expresses  that  the  two  linn  pp',  saf ,  are  bboipbogal  polars  of  each  otlier, 
with  reference  to  the  same  given  sphere  as  hefSore ;  in  general,  for  any  two 
vectors  p  and  o", 

S.p9  =  TpT(r  cos  («--pff); 

the  BcaJUtr  of  ike  prodttet  oftaiy  two  Kmet  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  under 
the  lines,  multiplied  by  the  eoeine  of  tie  enpplemeni  of  the  angle  between 
their  directions ;  Z.pff  =  «'  — p<r=ir  — z..p^"M 

A  A 

SU,  pff-1  =  +  cos  p<r,  8U.  pff  =  -  cos  p<r ; 

this  Bupplemeniarf  relation  between  the  angles  of  the  product  and  quo- 
tient of  two  lines  (compare  §  lxit.),  is  one  which  it  is  important  to  re- 
member  in  this  calculus,  from  the  principles  of  which  it  was  deduced  so 
early  as  in  §  zv. ;  it  may  also  be  considered  as  connected  wHh  the  negative 
character  of  the  square  of  a  vector  (§xiii.),  since /3a  =  aS./3a -i  =  — T 
a'./Sa-i,  XJ.pa  =  —  V.pa-\  and  the  angle  of  the  negative  of  a  quater- 
nion is  the  supplement  (by  §  xxxvii.)  of  the  angle  of  the  quaternion  itself: 
if /S"  be  (as  in  §  Lzm.)  the  projection  of  )3  on  a,  then  8,pa=Pa  =  a/?, 
and  this  scalar  product  (see  again  §  xm.)  is  pontive  or  null  or  negative, 
according  as  the  angle  between  a  and  j9  is  obtuse,  or  right,  or  acute  (con- 
trast again  §  lxiv.)  ;  the  projection  P  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of /3  and 

a,  by  writing/yso-iS./Sa,  or/3'  =  a8./3a-», 

Articles  422  to  426 ;  Pages  407  to  416. 

{lzvii.  Yector  of  the  product  of  two  lines  a,  /3;  if /3*  denote  (as  in§  uan.)  the 
component  of  j3  which  is  perpendicular  to  a,  then  Y.pa  =P'a  =  a  line 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  two  given  fiustors  a,  /3 ;  V.  /3a  j.  a,  V . 
/3a  J.  /8 ;  the  nOation  round  this  vector  of  the  product,  from  the  multiplier 
line  p,  towards  the  multiplicand  line  a,  is  positive  ;  whereas  the  positive 
rotation  round  the  vector  of  the  quotient  j3  -^  a,  or  /3a  -i,  is  directed  fh>m 
a  towards  /3 ;  UV./3a  =-  UV./3a-* ;  thelm^A  of  the  vector  of  the  pro- 
duct of  two  adjacent  sides  of  a  parallelogram  represents  the  area  of  that 
parallelogram, 

TV. /3a  =  ZI7  AOB  =  T/3To  sin /si ; 

TVU./3a  =  sin  /3a  (compare  §  lxui.)  ;  V.  a/3  =  -  V.  /3a,  the  vector  of  the 
product  of  two  lines  changes  sign  (or  direction)  when  the  two  factors  are 
interchanged  (whereas,  by  §lxv.,  S. a/3  = +  8. /3a);  the  perpendicular 
component  /3*  may  be  expressed  in  any  one  of  the  following  ways, 

j3^  =  V./3o^a=-a-iV./3a  =  a-iV.a/3 
=  V.^-ixa  =  -aV.^-i  =  a  V.a-'/3; 
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new  proof  (eompan  $  l.)  that  wImd  ya  «  a/9,  thon  y  is  the  mnrLnnoir 
oTthe  HiM^  with  nepeetto  a;  the  eqaiition  y.pasV ./3a,  or  Y.(p--/3) 
a  =  0,  exptCMes  thai  the  twoiiiuitloD  p  of  p  U  ritnated  on  the  righi  Um 
tkrompk  %  whSdi  i»ptartJUi  to  <i,  or  to  OA ;  the  Mune  RBonuirBAB  Loom 
of  pmajbe  oxproaeed  by  writing  p  =  /3-f  aro,  where  x  denotes  a  variable 
Mcalar;  the  equation  V.pa  =  0  denotes  the  indefinite  right  linetAron^A  the 
origin  o,  of  which  the  given  line  oa  is  a  part;  \  .pa  =  y.aP  denotes 
amather  iadeflnite  right  Une,  paraDd  to  the  line  oa,  and  passing  through 
a  point  c,  wfakfa  is  the  refUsiom  of  the  point  b  with  respect  to  the  tine  oa; 
the  equation  V  (pV.^)eO,  or  V.py./SaaO,  expresses  that  p  ia  per^ 
pendiealmr  to  the  plane  aob  of  a  and  /3;  whereas  the  equation  S.p  V.pa 
=■  0  (afterwards  abridged,  see  $lxxxvt.,  to  thefbrra  S.ppa  =  0),  expresees 
that  the  three  lines  a,  jS,  p,  are  coplanar^  and  gives  therefbre  a  plamb  as 
the  locus  of  p ;  the  equation, 

(V.pa)»=(V./3a)»,  or  TV. pa  =  TV. /So, 

denotes  a  ctuhdkr  of  aBVOLunosr,  with  a  fbr  arts,  and  T/T  for  rtuMue; 
in  like  manner  the  equation  (V.p/3-i)* 4  ft«=0,  or  TV. p/8-»  =  6,  repre- 
sents another  cylinder  ofretobUion,  with  p  for  axis,  and  6Tj3  for  radius, 

Articles  427  to  481 ;  Psges  416  to  428. 

fucYin.  If  we  cut  the  last  cylinder  by  the  perpendicular  plane  S.p/3-'«a,  the 
section  is  aciBOLB,  contained  on  the  sphere  Tp  =  (a>+  6>)iT/3 ;  the  sphere 
round  origin  with  radius  T/3,  namely,  the  sphere  for  which  Tp=T/3,  or 
T.p^-isl,  may  have  its  equation  thus  transformed,  (S.pj8-^)s-(V. 
pj8-i)>s  1,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  loeme  of  a  varying  circle,  fbr 
which  S.p0-i=x,  TV. p/3-i  =  (l->j:3)i;  thefirst  of  these  two  equations 
of  the  circle  repreeents  here  a  varying  plane,  and  the  ssoond  represents  a 
vaiying  cylinder  of  revolution ;  if  a  be  inclined  to  /3,  the  cylinder  TV. 
pp-^  =  b  iscutoUifiMfy  by  the  plane  S.pa-i  sain  anxLLiPSB;  in  like 
manner  the  equations,  S.pa-i^jr,  TV.p^-is(l  — 4E*)i,  represent  a  m- 
ryimy  «BiyM«,  of  which  the  Locim  (obtained  by  elimination  of  x)  is  an 
■LUP80IO,  represented  by  the  equation,  .... 

(8.pa-i)>-(V.p)3-»)«=l; 

geometrical  illnstration  of  this  mode  ot  gemerfUing  an  ellipsoid  by  a  cer- 
tain deformation  of  a  sphere  (ellipses  being  substituted  for  eireles,  by  sub- 
stituting oblique  for  perpendicular  sections  of  a  certain  varying  cylinder'); 
the  ellipsoid  is  enveloped  by  the  cylinder  of  revolution,  whose  equation 
is(y.p/3-i)3==-l  ;  the  plane  of  the  ellipse  of  contact  ia  S.pa-i  =  0; 
the  equation  of  the  ellipsoid  may  also  be  thus  written,  (S.pa-0'+  (T^  • 
p/3-i)«  =  l;  or  thus,  T  (8.pa-»  +  V.p/S-i)  =  1 ;  this  last  form  wfll  be 
finmd  to  fomish  (in  §§  Lxxvm.,  &c.)  a  new  mode  of  generating  the  ettip- 

ooid  (or  rather  a  number  of  snch  new  modes), 

Articks  482  to  486  ;  Pages  428  to  430. 

§  Lxix.  Analogous  deformations  of  other  surfaces  of  revolution ;  the  locus  of  the 
varying  circle,  S .  p/3-i  =  x,  TV .  pj8-»  =  (ar»  -  l)i,  is  an  equilateral 

f 
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Ain>  DOUBLB-8HBETBO  HTFBBBOLOID  OF  BBVOLUTtON,  whOSO  eqUttlOll  ifl 

(S  •  pj8~0'+  (V .  pj8-0'=  ^  I  ^  loco*  ^  ^  connected  and  yarying  et- 
l^pft,  S .  fMi-^  =  X,  TV .  p)3-^ s  («■- 1)1,  where  a  18  still  BuppoBed  to  be 
indined  to  /3,  is  another  daubU-ihetted  hyperboMd,  whidi  is  iio<  one  of 
levdutioD,  and  which  has  for  its  equation  the  following, 

(8.po-i)>  +  (V.pi3-i)«=l; 

geometrical  illustrations :  the  right  and  oblique  ooiras,  whiofa  are  respec- 
tively ASTifPiOTic  to  these  two  hyperboloids,  have  their  equations  formed 
by  fbfti'png  1  to  0  in  the  second  members  of  the  equations  of  those  two 
surfoces ;  by  changing  1  to  —  1  in  the  same  second  members,  we  get  the 
equations  of  two  aoroLS-SHXRSD  HTPBBBOLOiDe,  with  the  tame  asymp- 
totic eotMt,  of  wtiich  two  hypert)oloids  the  first  is  equilateral  and  of  revo^ 
iKliofs  while  the  second  Umehee  the  elBptoid  of  §  Lxvni.  along  the  dKpte 
of  contact  mentioned  in  that  section,  namely,  the  ellipee  whose  equations 
are, 

S.|Mi-i  =  0,  TV.p/3-i  =  l; 

the  second  of  the  two  double-eheeted  hyperboloids  touches  the  same  ellip- 
edd  at  the  extremities  of  the  two  opposite  yectors  whidi  have  the  directions 
of  J:  ^,  the  common  tangent  planet  at  those  two  points  being  given  by  the 
formula  S .  pa-^  =±  1 ;  the  equations, 

represent  two  bluptic  paraboloids,  whereof  the  first  b  a  surfiu»  of  re- 
Tolutioo;  the  equation 8 .  pa'^  S*  p/3'i=:S.  py'^r^resentsanHTPBRBO- 
uo  pababoloid;  an  arbitbabt  surface  of  revolution  may  be 
represented  by  the  formula,  TV .  pP'^  =/(S .  p/?~^),  and  then  the  con- 
nected equation,  TV .  pj9-i  =/(S .  pa-^)  will  represent  the  result  of  a  cer- 
tain DEFORMATION  of  that  surfooe,  whereby  ellipses  are  still  substituted 
for  circles;  but  if  a  be  supposed  to  be  not  inclined  to  /3,  but  only  to  be 
longer  or  shorter,  the  results  of  all  the  foregoing  deformations  will  them- 
selves be  surfiices  of  revolution,  .    .    •   Artides  487  to  440 ;  Pages  480  to  486. 

$  Lzx.  MacCullagh's  modular  generation  of  .surfoces  of  the  second  order,  ex- 
pressed in  the  language  of  quaternions;  origin  being  on  a  direetriXf  a  being 
vector  of  Ajbcue,  p  vector  of  another  point  of  directrix,  and  y  perpendicular 
to  a  directive  plane,  the  following  equation  may  be  established,  T  (p  -  a)  s 
T  (pS.7i3-j3S  .7p);  it  will  be  found  (see  §xcl)  that  this  equation  ad- 
mits of  being  put  under  the  form  « 

T(p-o)aTV.yV./3p,     .     .     . 

Article  441 ;  Pages  485  to  487. 

§  LXXI.  The  symbol  V  (V .  a/3 .  V .  y^)  denotes  a  line  situated  in  the  intereection 
of  the  two  planet  of  a,  /3,  and  of  y,  ^ ;  if  there  be  tix  diverging  vectors  a, 
a ,  .  .  .  a\  and  if  we  form  from  them  three  others,  p,  p,  pf,  by  the 
formuls, 
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/3=V(V.aa'.V.aV), 
/3'=V(V.aV,V.a»'a»), 
/3'=V(V.a''o"'.V.a»a), 

then  the  equaUon,  0=  S.  j3/7/r,  expresses  the  condition  far  the  ilx  direig- 
ing  lines,  a,  a',  •  .  .  a*,  being  «ij:  sideM  of  (me  eommoH  eone  oftbe  seoond 
degree,  and  may  therefore  be  called  the  equation  of  HOMOOONicitM ;  the 
scalar  ftmction  S.ppp'  may  be  called  the  Aoohio  Fumctioh  of  the  sir 
veetort  a  .  .  a%  or  of  the  hbxaooh  (plane  or  gauche)  at  whose  eomers 
they  terminate,  because  it  vamuhei  when  they  are  homoeoniet  by  a  form 
of  the  theorem  of  Pascal ;  hence  may  be  derived  an  expression  by  quater- 
nions, for  what  may  be  called  the  Adbutsbio  Fukction  or  ten  tbotors, 
a,  a ,  .  .  .  a^,  or  of  the  (generally  gauche)  dbcaooh  at  whose  comers 
they  terminate,  because  this  ftmction  vemishet,  when  thoseTWK  ponrs are 
on  one  common  dbutkrio  subfacb,  or  common  eurfaee  of  the  eeeond 
order  ;  the  Adeuteric  may  be  thus  expressed, 

S  (±  ABCDBT.  OHIK), 

if  A  ...  K  be  the  ten  points,  while  the  symbol  abodbf  here  denotes  the 
acoiitc  function  of  six  of  them,  with  respect  to  any  elerenth  point  o  arbi- 
trarily taken  as  an  .origin,  and  ohik  denotes  the  pyramidal  function  oftbe 
other  ftrar,  that  is,  the  eextnpled  volume  of  the  pjframid  of  which  they  are 
the  comers,  taken  witha  proper  algebraic  sign ;  In  symbols,  this  pyramidal 
ftmction  of  four  points,  o,  H,  i,  k,  or  of  Ibur  yectors,  a**,  a^,  d^,  a*^  may 
be  expressed  by  quaternions  as  fbllows: 

S.(a««-a»»)  (a^-a"^  (o»«-a**)  (compare  $ lxxxix.)  ; 

the  ten  points  are  supposed  to  be  combined  in  all  possible  ways,  as  gronpa 
of  four  and  six  (namely  in  210  ways),  by  soocessiTe  mutual  faiterchanges 
of  points  or  of  letters  between  the  two  groups;  for  every  such  binary  inter- 
change the  sign  ±  prefixed  to  the  product  varies ;  this  formation  of  the 
adeuteric  ftmction  is  only  alluded  to  in  the  text  of  the  Lecture,     .    .    • 

Artide  442 ;  Pages  487  to  489. 

§  Lxxn.  The  general  addUion  ofanp  two  qnatemionM  can  alwa3rs  be  easQy  and 
defbntdy  effected  by  the  nde  of  the  common  operand,  or  by  the  formula 
(y-J-  o)  +  (/3  -i-  a)  =  (y + /3)  -4-  o ;  tubtraetion  of  quaternions  may  in  like 
manner  be  efiected  by  the  formula  (y -r- «)  -  (/3 -5-  a)  =  (y -/3)  -{-a ; 

Articles  448  to  447;  Pages 489  to  444. 

$  Lxxm.  Properties  of  sudi  addition ;  it  is  a  commutative  and  aseociutive  opera- 
tlon ;  the  scalar,  vector,  and  conjugate  of  a  sum  of  quaternions  are  respec- 
tively the  sums  of  the  scalars,  vectors,  and  conjugates,  S2  =  SS,  VS  s  SV, 
K2  =  SK;  similarly  for  difference;  SA  =  AS,  VA  =  AV,  KA  =  AK  ;it  is 
useful  to  be  fiuniliar  with  the  two  following  general  expressions,  for  the 
scalar  and  vector  parts  of  the  product  of  any  two  vectors,  S .  a)3= ^  iflfi-^ 
fia\\  .afi^\{ap-pa),     ....     ArUcles  448,  449 ;  Pages  444  to  447. 

§  Lxxiv.  The  general  quadbinomial  form,  ^  =  w  +  ix  +^  +  Az,  for  a  quater- 
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nion,  may  now  be  more  fully  miderstood;  q=-w'-\-i3f  ^-j^-^kz  being 
another  qnadrinomial  of  the  same  sort,  the  sum  and  difference  of  these  two 
quaternions  are  formed  by  taking  the  sums  and  differences  of  their  coNsn- 
TUEMT8,  w, Xy y,  z  and  «/, x\ y, z' ;  in  symbols,  g^ ±  7  =«/ ± »  +  t  (*'  jt jr) 
•\-j  (y  ±  y)  +  A  (<«'  ±  <«) ;  a  quaternion  cannot  vanuh,  except  by  its  four  con- 
stituents separately  vanishing ;  nor  can  two  quaternions  become  equal, 
without  their  constituents  becoming  $eparatehf  equal ;  an  egmation  q'  =  q 
between  two  quatemiont  include$  thus  a  system  op  foub  equatioks  5tf- 

tween$ealar$  ;  namely,  w  =Wf  x'  =  x,y=y,  z'  =  Zj 

Ardcle  450 ;  Pages  447  to  449. 

§  Lxxv.    General  proof  of  the  distbibvtivs  pbivciplb  of  multyplicatum  of 

quaternions  ;  2r .  2g  =  2  .  rg ;  .    .    .   Articles  461  to  455 ;  Pages  449  to  455. 

§  LXXVT.  Elementary  applications  of  the  distributive  principle ;  transformations 
by  means  of  it,  referred  to  in  §  lxiv.  ;  the  equation  or  identity, 

(a -i3)«=a«- 28.  ai8-hi3», 

is  equivalent  to  thefkndamentaljbrmula  of  plane  trigonometry,  or  to  the 
equation, 

BA«=  CA«  -  20A  .  CB  .  cos  ACB  +  CB«  ; 

centre  of  mean  distances,  or  of  gravity,  /i  =  2 .  eg  »h  2  a ;  investigation  of 
the  (spherical)  locus  of  the  vertex  of  a  triangle,  of  which  the  base  and  the 
ratioof  the  sides  are  given  ;T(<r- my)  =  T(»<r-y ),  if  T<r=Ty,  .    .    . 

Artides  456  to  459 ;  Pagea  465  to  460. 

§  Lxxvn.  Intersections  of  right  line  and  sphere;  the  locus  of  all  the  tangents  to 
the  sphere  f>s  +  c^  =  0,  which  can  be  drawn  from  the  extremity  of  /S,  has 
for  equation,  *«(p-/3)«  =  CV./3p)»;  this/om  of  the  equation  of  the  en- 
veloping cone  is  simpler  than  that  which  was  obtained  in  §  lzvi.,  but  the 
one  can  be  transformed  into  the  other ;  new  investigation  of  the  equation 
of  the  polar  plane,  S.  pp^  —  ffl  (compare  again  §  ucvx) ;  proof  by  qua- 
ternions, of  the  known  harmonic  property  ot  this  plane ;  HARMomc  mban 
BETWEEN  ABT  TWO  VBCTOBS ;  fouTth  hormonical  to  any  three  points  (not 
necessarily  on  one  straight  line) ;  extension  hereby  given  to  the  usuai  no- 
tion of  harmonic  conjugates ;  circular  harmonic  group  (four  points  on  a 
circle,  for  which  what  is  called  the  anharmonic  quotient  becomes  imsfy); 
interpretations  of  the  «tf»  and  difference  of  the  reciprocals  of  any  two 
vectors, Articles  460  to  464 ;  Pagea  460  to  466. 

§  Lxxvm.  Equation  of  ellipsoid  resumed  (from  §  ulvul),  and  tnuuimiMd  to 

T(ip  +  pK)  =  ic«-i«; 
geometrical  equality  heooe  deduced, 

ae  =  bd'; 

GENERATION  OF  THE  ELLIPSOID,  heuce  derived ;  if  A  be  a  siqterfieial  point 
of  A  fixed  sphere  with  centre  c,  and  b  an  external  point,  and  if  a  secant 
bdd'  be  drawn,  and  on  the  guide-chord  ad,  or  <bi  that  chord  either  way 
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prolonged,  a  portion  ab  be  takco,  wbSch  in  Uugith  is  equal  to  bd',  the  lo- 
cus of  the  point  B  wiU  be  a»  elUp$<nd^  with  ▲  for  Its  oentiv,  and  B  for  a 
point  of  its  snrfooe ;  abc  in  this  ooostmctioo  may  be  called  the  obbbbat- 
IHO  TRiABOLX,  and  the  sphere  round  o  the  dliobbtbio  bprbrb;  the 
points  D  and  d'  on  that  sphere  may  be  said  to  be  eot^ngaie  pmUk-pomia  ; 

geometrical  deductions  from  the  formula,  AB  =  bd'  ;  oonstmctions  for  the 
lengths  and  directions  of  the  three  principal  senU-axes  of  the  ellipsoid,  a, 
6,  c ;  expressions  for  the  lengths  of  the  tides  of  the  generating  trianglei 


BC=4  (a-i-c),  CA  =  ^(a-c),  AB^aeb-^; 


enteJoping  egUnder  of  revolution,,  with  the  side  AB  for  axis,  and  BO  =  6 
for  radius,  if  o  be  the  second  point  of  intersection  of  ab  with  the  diaoentric 
sj^iere ;  the  two  other  sides,  bc,  ca,  of  the  triangle  are  perpendicolar  to 
the  two  egelie  planes  of  the  ellipsoid ;  the  one  that  is  j.itr  or^.  CA, 
touches  the  diaeentric  sphere  at  A ;  these  planes  are  also  shewn  by  this 
construction  to  be  (as  is  known)  the  cycUc  planes  of  all  the  coneentrie 
eonesj  that  rest  on  those  spherical  comes  in  which  the  ellipsoid  is  cut 
by  a  system  of  concentric  spheres;  mxab  sphbrb,  containing  the  two  dia- 
metral and  circular  sections;  the  construction  exhibits  also  geometrically 
the  known  mutual  reetangularitg  of  the  semi- axes  ABi,  AB2  of  any  other 
diametral  section  of  the  ellipsoid,  and  conducts  easily  to  the  known  ex- 
pression  for  the  difference  of  the  squares  of  their  reciproeahy  namely,    . 

ABj-*  — ABi-'  =  (c-«-a->)  sin  9  sin  «', 

where  v  and  tf'  are  the  inclinations  of  the  cutting  plane  to  the  two  cyclic 
planes ;  the  equations  of  these  latter  planes  are,  re^iectiTely,  8 .  i p  s  0, 
8 .  rp  =  0 ;  the  equation  of  the  mean  qihere  is 

Tp=6  =  (jc>-*«)T  (*-*)-!; 
a=  Tt  +  Tk,  c  =  T* -  Tr,  ac^K^- 1»,  ac6-»  =  T  (t ~  k)  ; 

eq[uations  of  a  q>herical  conic  on  the  eUipsoid ;  expressions  for  the  two  new 

vectors,  t,  k,  as  functions  of  the  vectors,  a,  /3,  of  §  lxviu^ 

Articles  465  to  470 ;  Pages  466  to  475. 

§  Lxzix.  Introduction  of  two  new  vectors,  X,  /c,  with  two  new  sealars.  A,  A',  and 
two  new  pofaits,  l,  x,  which  all  depend  upon  and  vary  with  the  vector  p, 
or  the  pohit  b,  and  satiafjr  the  equations, 

X  =  (kp  +  Pk)  (K-«)->  =  A(t-jc)  =  AL  =  A.  ab, 
/«  =  (ip  +  pt)  (*-«)-!  =  A' («-0  =  ^^=*'«»A» 

to  each  given  value  of  A  (between  certain  limits)  answers  a  ctrc/e  on  the 
eUipaoid,  for  which 

S.Kp  =  iAT(*-ie)»,LB  =  T(p-X)  =  5; 

in  like  manner,  to  each  given  value  of  A'  (suitably  limited)  there  answers 
another  circle  on  the  ellipsoid,  determined  by  the  equations, 

8. <p  =  iAT (•-«)«,  ii=T(p-^)  =  5; 
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these  two  tubeontrary  and  circular  Bections  of  the  ellipsoid  have  their 
planes  perpendiailar  to  the  sides,  CA,  ob  of  the  generatiiig  triangle 
(§  Lxxym.),  and  then/hnparattei  (as  is  known)  to  the  two  cyclic  planes; 
every  such  pair  of  suhoontiraiy  circles  (A,  A*)  is  contained  (as  by  known 
results  it  ought  to  be)  on  on*  commoit  tphere;  this  sphere,  in  these  calcu- 
lations, is  given  by  the  formula, 

where  the  vector  I,  the  positive  scalar  n,  and  the  pofait  K,  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  equations, 

AHr=5=A«  +  A'ic,J«-««=(A  +  A')  (**•+*'«•); 

and  if  we  make  en  =  C~P  =  ^<'»  then  n  is  ^^foot  oftht  normal  to  the 
ellipsoid  drawn  at  the  point  b,  and  terminated  by  the  plane  of  the  gene- 
rating triangle,  or  by  the  plane  of  the  greatest  and  least  axes,  while  n  de- 
notes the  length  of  that  normal ;  the  new  vector  v  is  parallel  to  the  nonnal, 
and  satisfies  the  equation  S .  vp  =  1 ;  its  expression  as  a  function  of  p  is, 

v  =  (ic»-t«)-»  {(*-«)« p +  2t.S.i:p+ 2*8. ip}; 

the  equation  of  the  ellipsoid  may  be  put  under  the  form,  pS  -f  6<  s  X/«, 
while  that  of  the  mean  sphere  may  be  thus  written,  ps+  6*  =  0,     .    .    . 

Articles  471  to  474 ;  Pages  476  to  479. 

§  Lxxx.  If  we  make  ibr  abridgment  v  =  ^  (p),  or  simply  f  =  ^p,  the  vector  firne* 
Hon  ^  will  be  linear  or  dittributive, 

^(P+l'>')=^P  +  ^f>'f  A^P  =  ^Ap,  ^(jrp)=4r^p; 

and  if  we  agree  to  write /(p,  ir)  =  S  •  p^v,  the  eealarfimctionfwlW  be 
at  once  commui€Uive  or  symmetric  with  respect  to  the  two  vectors  oo  which 
it  dq>ends,  and  linear  or  distributive  relatively  to  each  of  them,  so  that 
/(i^»  p)  =/(p,  «^)./  (P  +  p',  «r  +  •')  =/(p,  tir)  +/(p,  w')  +/(p',  «r)  +/ 
(p'»  ^)*  /(*P»y'')  =  'Vfipt  «r) ;  if  then  we  farther  abridge /(p,  p)U>f 
(p)  or  to  fpt  this  new  scalar  fimction  of  one  vector  will,  relatively  to  t7,  be 
of  the  second  dimension,  and  we  shall  have 

/(p+p')=/p+2/(p,p)+/p;/(*p)='Vp; 

the  elation  of  the  ellipsoid  reduces  itself  in  this  notation  to  the  formula, 
yp  =  1 ;  and  if  a  cylinder  (not  generally  of  revolution)  be  circumscribed 
about  the  ellipsoid,  with  its  generating  lines  parallel  to  a  given  vector  «r, 
the  equation /(p,  «r)=  0  represents  the  diametral  plane  ofconiad^  and 
the  normal  to  that  plane  has  the  direction  of  the  vector  ^w ;  in  general 
the  last  equation  denotes  that  the  directions  of  p  and  zs  are  cot^fuyate^  re- 
latively to  the  ellipsoid;  reciprocal  relations  of  bisection,  conjugation  of 
line  and  plane,  system  of  three  conjugate  semi-diameters,  equation  x>  +  y^ 
+  z'=l, Articles  475  to  480 ;  Pages  480  to  486. 

§  LXXXi.  Thecquation/(p,w)=  l,or  S.  vzs  =  1,  expresses  that  the  vector  w  ter- 
minates on  the  tangent  plane  to  the  ellipsoid,  drawn  at  the  extremity  of  the 
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Bemi-diam^er  p ;  the  vector  v,  or  fp,  may  be  called  the  vxctob  of  fboxi- 
MiTT,  namely,  of  the  tangent  plane  to  the  centre,  because  ita  redprocol 
y-i  repreaents  in  length  and  in  direction  the  perpetuUailar  let  fidl  from 
thatoentre  on  that  plane;  in  general  theformiila/0>,m)  =  lmay  be  eaid 
to  be  the  eqmaHan  ofeot^mgatUm  between  the  two  vectors  p  and  w^  be- 
caoae  it  expreiMa  that  they  terminate  in  two  eo^jugoU  point* ;  the  same 
equation  rqweaenta  the  poiar  plitme  of  either  of  those  two  points,  when  the 
other  b  treated  as  variable ;  if  tzr  be  treated  as  the  vector  of  the  vertex  of 
an  envelopiMg  cone,  the  equation  of  that  cone  is 

{/(p,W)-l}»  =  (/p-l)(/w-l): 

when  the  vertex  goes  off  to  infinity,  there  results  an  envtioping  eyUnder^ 
with  the  equation/ (p,  to)*  «(/p-  !)/■  ;  verificaticms  for  th  ecase  oft 
ephere,  for  which  ff=0,  ^p  =  t-3p;  general  AanHoiilcj»ro^}er<y  of  the  polar 
plane, Articles  481  to  486;  Pages  485  to  491. 

§  Lxzxn.  The  triangles  lmm,  abc,  are  similar  and  similarly  situated  in  one  com- 
mon plane ;  the  pdnts  b,  d,  s,  l  are  condrcular;  the  triangle  lkm  is  isos- 
celes ;  the  lines  ur,  mi  are  portions  of  the  axes  of  the  two  circles  on  the 
ellipsoid  which  pass  through  the  point  b,    .    Articles  487, 488 ;  Pages  49 1 ,  492. 

§  LXXXm.  New  proof  of  the  ateoeiatipe  principle  ofmuH^Keation  ofquater^    • 
nionSj  derived  fiom  the  distributive  principle  ;  importance  of  combining 
these  two  principles, Articles  489,  490 ;  Pages  498  to  495. 

{lxxxiv.  Transformed  equation  of  the  ellipsoid, 

T(i'p  +  pjc')  =  K'«-«'*;*«'  =  »ic  =  T.iie; 

new  generating  triangle  ae'c/,  and  new  diacentric  sphere  round  c',  touch- 
ing at  A  the  cyclic  plane  a.  (  (compare  §  Lxzvin.) ;  ab'  is  the  axis  of 
ueeond  enveloping  cylinder  of  revolution ;  if  we  make  (compare  §  lxxix.), 

AL'=X'  =  2(jc'-0-JS.ie'p,AM'  =  /i'  =  2(i'-ic')-i8.«'p, 

the  two  new  triangles,  lVm  and  abV  are  similar  and  similarly  situated  in 
one  common  plane,  namely,  in  the  principal  plane  of  the  ellipsoid;  the 
symbols  y~i  0,  S-i  0,  denote  respectively  a  scalar  and  a  vector  ;  when 
three  points  are  colHnear^  the  vector  part  of  the  quotient  of  the  difierenoes 
vanishes  and  conversely ;  lmm'l.'  is  a  quadrilateral  in  a  circle^  whereof  the 
diagonals  lm',  ml'  intersect  in  ir,  that  is  (§  lxxix.),  in  the  foot  of  the 
normal  to  the  ellipsoid ;  OBBBBATioif  of  a  ststtem  of  two  bboipbocal 
BLLIF80ID8,  by  mcaus  of  a  xovn o  sphxbb  ;  generation  of  the  mum  sys- 
tern  oi  two  eOipeoids  by  means  of  a  fixed  sfhebb  ;  if  the  sides  of  a  plane 
quadrilateral  inscribed  in  the  fixed  sphere  move  parallel  to  four  fixed 
Knesj  one  pair  of  opposite  sides  will  intersect  in  a  point  on  one  ellipsoid^ 
and  the  other  pair  of  opposite  sides  will  intersect  in  the  corresponding 
point  on  the  other  or  reciprocal  ellipsoid;  these  two  ellipeoida  have  one 
oommon  mean  sphere^  namely,  the  fixed  sphere  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion ;  other  geometrical  relations  of  the  fixed  sphere  and  lines  to  the  two 
ellipsoids  thus  generated,     ....     Articles  491  to  495 ;  Pages  495  to  502. 
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§  Lzxxv.  G«neimtioii  of  an  ellipsoid  bj  metns  of  a  paib  of  suddio  sphbiubb  : 
if  two  equal  spheres  slide  within  two  cylinders  of  royolntton,  whose  axes 
intersect  each  other,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  right  line  joining  their  cen- 
tres moves  parallel  to  a  fixed  line,  the  loeui  of  their  eirtU  ofintertectum 
u  on  eUip9oid,  inscribed  at  once  in  both  the  cylinders ;  the  same  ellipsoid 
may  also  be  generated  as  the  locus  of  the  circular  intersection  of  another 
pair  ofalidmg  tpheree,  inscribed  within  the  same  two  cylinders,  but  with 
their  line  of  centres  parallel  to  a  diffnent  straight  line;  the  diameter  of 
eadi  sKdiog  sphere  is  equal  to  the  mean  axis  26  of  the  dlipeoid ;  an  arbi- 
trary curve  on  the  ewfaee  of  the  eUiptoid  may  he  deecribed  by  the  vertex 
K  of  an  isoiceles  triangle  jjsh^  (or  l'em),  the  common  length  of  whose 
two  sides  kl,  km'  (or  bl',  bm)  is  constant,  and  =  6,  while  its  base  lm'  (or 
l'm)  moves  parallel  to  a  given  line  ac  (or  ac*),  and  is  inscribed  in  agiven 
angle  bab'  ;  or  a  rhombua  ofconetant  perimeter,  s  4b,  may  be  employed  to 
generate,  in  an  analogous  way,  by  the  motions  of  two  opposite  comers,  two 
ewves  on  the  ellipsoid, Article  496 ;  Pages  602,  608. 

§  LXXXVi.  Introduction  of  two  new  fixed  vectors,  17  =  Ti  U  (<  -  k),  9-TkV 
(«'- ic^)  ;  maldng  ^  =  -A'  T(l  - k*-^),  we  have  fi=yti,  \=g9,  and  the 
equations  of  one  pair  of  sliding  spheres  become 

for  any  one  value  of  the  variable  scalar  y,  the  plane  of  the  circle  of  inter- 
section is  represented  by  the  equation, 

and  we  have  the  value,  ti  —  9  =  bVi]  elimination  of  ^  gives  for  the  ellip- 
soid, regarded  as  the  locus  of  these  circles,  the  transformed  equation, 

TV,.?^=0.-„«.or,TV''^-^^-  ^-"^   • 


other  mode  of  obtaining  this  last  equation  from  the  form  in  §  LxxTm., 
namely,  T (ip  +  pc)  =  «>- 1^ ;  in  general, for  any  three  vectors  a,  j8,  7,  we 
have  the  identities, 

S,aPyrz^S.yPa,Y.afiy  =  ^y,ypa, 

with  analogous  results  (compare  §§  lui.,  Lxm.)  for  the  tealar  and  vector 
of  the  product  of  any  odd  number  of  vectors;  we  have  also,  generally, 

S.7V./3a=S.7/3a,  S,yYq  =  Q.yq; 

A  fraction  in  this  calculus  may  generally  be  transformed  (as  in  Algebra), 
by  dividing  both  numerator  and  denominator  by  any  common  vector  or 
quaternion  distinct  from  zero ;  or,  in  other  words,  by  multiplying  each  into 
(but  not  generally  by)  the  reciprocal  of  any  such  vector  or  quaternion,   . 

Articles  497  to  500 ;  Pages  508  to  509. 

§  Lxxxvn.  Geometrical  significations  of  the  two  now  fixed  vectors,  i|,  0 ;  ly  +  0 
=  M  is  the  vector  of  on  (JMBilic  of  the  ellipsoid,  and  the  equation  of  the 
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taii^fNfp/aiu  at  thM  imMk  (fcand  by  maldiig  ^  s  2)  Is  8 .  (9  •- If)  p  a 
d*-  9* ;  the  umbiHear  norwml  then  hat  the  dheetioo  of  if  —  (^,  or  of  the 
GjrcUc  Domial «;  O'^  —  ^-^  hat  thedirectioD  ofthe  olA«r  cyoUe  normal  r; 

i=TifU(if-0),r  =  TeU(e-i-if-»)j 
a  =  Tv  +  Te,6«T(^-0),  c=.Tv-Ttf; 

the  Bom  and  diftmoe  Uif  ^U(^  are  re^iectiyelj  equal  to  U  (c  —  r)  j:  U 
(c'-  k'%  and  haTe  the  directtoiis  of  the  gieatart  and  leaat  axee  ofthe  ellip- 

eDipioid,U 

ii«T«=T(^  +  0)eV  («««-»•+««); 

the  length  of  the  perpemdieular  from  the  ontre  oo  the  rnnblHrar  tangmt 
plane  It 

thetevalnet  of  «  and  p  agree  with  known  retaHt;aiio<Airmnbilkar  Tee- 
tor  it 

•/eTii  TO  +  TO  Uv«-T . fjO .  (^-1  +  $'^) ; 

-w,-w' are  alto  mnlnHcar  vectort;  thus  9*1+ 9'*  hat  the  direction  of 

each  a  yectfMr ; 

«  +  «'  =  (T9  +  T^  (U^  +  Ud), 

the  angiet  between  the  wmWHoar  diameters  are  teen  to  be  bitected  liy  the 
greatest  and  least  axes, Articles  601  to  608;  Pages  509  to  611. 

§  uaxvuL  For  the  S9«ar«  of  any  quaternion  we  haye  the  following  scaUr,  yec- 
tor,  and  tensor, 

henee  for  the  sooZor  o^fA«  sfMOTf  roof  of  any  other  qnatcnlon  ^  we  haye 
the  ezprossion, 

« 

this  is  only  one  out  of  a  vast  number  o€  general  iranefirmaHontf  In  which 
the  present  caix^ulvb  abotmds,  and  which  may  be  dedooed  from  the 
lame  ofthe  ejfmbcU  S,  T,  U,  Y,  K;  applied  to  the  ellipeold,  in  comWnation 
with  the  recent  valoee  for  a,  6,  c,  it  enables  ns  to  infer  that  the  linear  eo- 
eenirieUiee  ofthe  two  sections,  perpendicular  respectively  to  the  mean  and 
greatest  axes,  are, 

If  we  change  at  once  $  to  t$9Ddii  to  f-i  i|,  where  f  is  any  positlTe  seaUr, 
we  pass  to  a  ooitfooal  bllipsoid,  the  focal  xllipsb  and  iooal  hy- 
perbola remaining  still  unchanged ;  the  focal  ellqtee  may  conveniently 
be  represented  by  the  system  of  the  two  equations 

S.pUjf  =  S.pW,  TV.f»U9  =  2SV(9^, 

which  represent  separately  the  plane  of  the  ellipse,  and  a  cylinder  of  rero- 

e 
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latioh  on  which  the  ellipse  is  oonUined ;  or  we  mfty  eombine  the  lame  pUuie 
with  this  other  cylinder  of  revolution, 

TV.pUe=28V(j|e); 

the  ibcal  hj^perbola  is  adequately  represente^t  as  A  curve  in  tpaeet  hy  the 
tingle  equation, 

V.iyp.V.pO=(V.ij0)«; 

because  this  equation  will  be  found  to  include  within  itself  the  equation 
of  the  plane  of  the  hyperbola,  namely,  S .  ptiO = 0,  as  well  as  the  constancy 
of  the  product  of  the  prqjectione  on  the  asymptotes,  which  as3rmptotes  are 
here  the  lines  tf,  0,  or  (as  is  known)  the  axes  of  aU  the  cylinders  of  revo- 

Intion  circumscribed  about  the  ellipsoid  and  its  confocals ; 

Articles  604,  606 ;  Pages  611  to  618. 

$  Lxzxix.  In  general,  in  this  Calculus,  a  scalar  eqwation,fp  =  c,  involving  one 
variable  vector  p,  represents  a  wurface  ;  in  fact  it  is  tquiualent  to  au  ordi^ 
nary  algebraic  equation  between  the  three  Cartesian  co-ordinates  x,  y,  gf 
and  may  be  changed  to  such  an  equation  by  substituting  for  p  its  trino- 
mial value  ix  -k-jy  +  hz  (see  §  xnc.) ;  examples ;  the  actual  process  of 
squaring  the  last-mentioned  trinomial  gives  p*  s  —  x>  —  y*  —  s> ;  if  we  make 
a^ia-^-jh-^-kc,  a^ta-^-jb'  +  hc',  then  actual  multiplication  gives  ex- 
pressions for  the  products  ap,  a'ap,  of  which  the  scalar  parts  are,  respec- 
tively, S .  ap  =  ~  (ax  +  6y  +  cz),  and  S .  a'ap  s=  the  detebminant 

a,  6,  c, 
a',  6',  c', 

or  =  a  (hz  - c'y)  +  h  {ex  -  a'l)  4  c  (ay  -  b'x) ; 
we  have  the  two  identities, 

pS .  y/3a  =  yS .  pfia  +  /3S .  y pa  +  o8 .  y/3p, 
pS .  yj3a  =V.  /3aS  .  yp + V.  oyS .  i3p  +  V.  y/3S .  ap, 

of  which  the  second  shews  that  the  elimination  of  p  between  the  three 
equations  S .  ap  =  0,  S .  /3p  =  0,  S .  yp  =  0,  conducts  to  the  equation 
8 .  y/3a  =  0 ;  co-ordinates  and  quedemions  may  thus  be  employed  to  as- 
sist and  illustrate  each  other  ;  additional  examples ;  the  symbol  S .  y/3a 
denote  the  volume  of  the  parallelep^don  of  which  aj3y  are  edges,  this 
volume  being  taken  positively  or  negatively,  according  as  tiie  rotation 
round  y  from  j9  to  a  is  negative  or  positive  (compare  §  xxzix.) ;  we 
might  in  this  way  see  (compare  §  lxxxvi.)  that  this  function  S .  yj3a 
changes  sign^  when  any  two  of  its  fkctors  are  interchanged ;  the  scalar  of 
a  product  does  not  alter,  when  its  fkctors  are  ctcugallt  permuted, 

8 .  ypa  =  S .  /3ay,  8,srq  =  8,  rqs,  &c., 

Articles  606  to  612  ;  Pages  61$  to  621. 

§  xc.  An  equation  oi  vector  fbrm,  ^p  =  X,  where  ^  denotes  a  vector  function, 
and  X  a  given  vector,  may  in  general  be  resolved  into  ihree  scalar  equa* 
tions,  winch  suffice  (theoretically  speaking)  to  detenolDe  geoerally  x,  y,  c, 
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wad  thartlbre  alto  p,  or  at  least  to  veatrict  tboaa  oo-ordinatei,  and  this 
vector,  to  a>liut«oarMi^  of  yaloaa;  esuunpksj  if  9  be  a  given  qoatemiQo, 

the  equation  y.9p=X  gives  pSg^X  +  f'^V.XY^;  notations  -,  &c.; 

otlier  fonn  for  the  solution  of  the  last  equation  in  p;   the  equation 

V.  Ppy  =  X  gives  pg"        — 3lJ1 — .  interpretation  of  this  expression, 

in  oonnezioQ  with  the  rssolts  of  |  zul  ;  the  sine  ef  the  semisnm  of  the 
angles  of  the  sphericsl  triangle  dbf  is  equal  to  the  cosine  of  the  com- 
mon bisect<»r  ab  of  two  sides,  divided  by  the  cosine  of  od,  namdj,  of  the 
half  of  the  third  side;  for  omiji  <Arct  veetors,  we  have  the  following  trans- 
fonnatioo,  which  is  very  often  nmfid  in  this  calculus, 

V./3py  =  /3S.7p-p8./3y:+y8.j3p, 

Articles  518  to  618 ;  Psges  621  to  520. 

}  XCL  Other  mode  of  deducing  this  general  and  uaeful  equation  of  transfonn»- 
tioo ;  tf  n'  be  nstd  as  the  characteristic  of  the  operation  of  taking  a  pro- 
dbtee,  with  an  inverted  order  oftke/aetortt  then  (bj  §{  un.,  Lxnz.}, 

Kn  =  n'K,  S=|(l  +  K),  V=K1-K); 
hjaioe 

sn  =  |n+jn'K,  vn=in-jn'K; 

thus,  whatever  vectors  a,  /S,  7,  i,  may  be,  we  have 

S .  dyfhss  i  (*y/3a+  apyi),  V.  dyPa=  |  (iyfia-  «/3y^,  Ice  ; 

and  the  Identity,  i  (yi3«  +  a/3y)  =  iy  C/3o  +  aj5)  -  J  (ya  +  ay) /3 + 
la  (y)3  4  |3y),  gives  V.  y/3a=  yS .  fia-  /3S .  ya+  oS .  /3y,  a  result  agree- 
ing with  the  last  section ;  we  have  also  (compare  §  uo.),  these  two  other 
formulsB  of  transformation, 

V.yV./3a  =  aS./5y-i3S.ay;  V(V.y/3.a)  =  yS./3a-)3S.ay; 

the  student  ought  to  make  himself  yeryfanUHar  with  the  three  UutfoT' 
mulm,  which  are  vaHd  for  any  three  vectore  ;  we  have  also,  for  Kay  four 
vectors, 

8 .  a''a''aa  =  S  .  a'aS .  a'a"-  8 .  aVS .  a'a  +  8 .  a"'d'8.  aa'j 
8  (V.a*o'.V.  aa)  =  8.  o'^a .  8 .  aV- 8.  aV.  8 .  a'a ; 

the  comparison  of  the  two  expreesions  for  Y  (Y.  a''a''.Y.  a  a)  conducts  to 
the  first  identity  of  §  lxxxix.  ;  as  included  in  which,  it  is  shewn  that  if 
a,  a'  be  two  non-parallel  vectors,  and  0"= Y.  a'a,  then  an  arbitrary  vec- 
tor p  may  be  expressed  as  follows, 

p  =  a8-^  +  a8-;  + 


_»»   » 
a  a  a 


Articles  619  to  628 ;  Pages  626  to  529. 
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f  xcn.  Connexion  of  qaatenions  with  wpkerieal  triponcmeirg ;  fhe  expresdon 
recently  given  for  the  icikr  part  of  the  product  of  the  vector  parts  of  two 
binary-  products  of  vectors  may  be  interpreted  as  equivalent  to  the  follow- 
ing theorem  of  Gauss, 

COS  ll'.  cos  l'l"  —  cos  ll".  cos  l'l's:  sIu'll*.  sin  lTl^oos  a, 

where  ^  is  the  spherical  angle  between  the  arcs  ll\  l'l'*;  there  are  varioos 
wa3rs  of  deducing  from  quaternions  the  ftindamental  formula,  oos&=: 
ooseoosa  +  sinesinacosP;  iftbe  rotation  round  fi  from  a  towards  7 
be  positive, 

y.  y/3.y./8a  ssfai  a  sfai  e  (cos  +  )3  sin)  P ; 

tana/^y«=tan-B  =  /3-»-(V.y^.V.j3a), 

Articles  524  to  526;  Pages  529  to  582. 

$  zcin.  Connexion  of  quaternions  with  ffonumetry^  or  with  the  doctrine  oifune- 
Hon»  ofanffUt ;  a  and  c  being  any  two  unit-vectors,  and  t  any  scalar,  we 
have  S .  a<  =  S  .  1'  =/(0  '^fi  ^  ^  tctdar  and  even  ftmction  o(t;  a*  =ft 

the  values  of y>  may  be  numerieaUy  ealeuUUed  and  tabulated ;  the  func- 
tion /  of  a  multiple  of  t  may  be  transformed  by  the  help  of  the  equation, 

2/('»<)  =  t^+«/(<-i)}-+{/>-»/('-i)}-; 

the  consideration  of  a  timaU  rotatum  gives  the  difiremtUU  expreaiam^ 
d.*«  =  ^4'*»df;henoe/<  =  ^/(t  +  l),/'l  +  ^|:y/»=0;/l)=l,/0=0; 

devdopemenie  for />  and /(t  — 1)  ;  c<  =  el«<(,  this  exponential  qrmbol  being 

here  employed  merely  as  a  etmciee  expreuAom  for  a  eeries  of  well-known 

'  wl  wt 

form;  with  the  usual  notations  for  cosine  and  sine,  y>s  cos  •—,  i<soos  r- 

+  ( sb  •- ;  the  equation  y«/3va*s—  1,  of  §  xux.,  under  the  form  y*-*  = 
2 

/Sro*,  may  be  expanded  into  the  following,  cos  (w  —  C)  +  y  sin  (w->C) 

s(cosP+i3sin^)  (cos^  +  a  sin^};  the  comparison  of  «ea2ar«  gives  a 

known  and  fundamental  formula  of  spherical  trigonometry,  from  which  all 

others  might  be  deduced,  namely,*— cos  Cs  cos  Poos  ^  —  cos  c  sin  BiSnA ; 

the  comparison  of  vectors  gives 

y  sinC==  a  shi  ^  cos  P+ /3  sin  Pcos  ^  +  v. /3a .  sin  ^  sin  P, 

which  may  be  interpreted  as  a  theorem  respecting  the  construction  of  a  pa* 
raDelepipedon,  connected  with  a  spherical  triangle;  addition  of  quater- 
nions, and  the  dietribuHve  character  of  their  multiplication,  might  be  illus- 
trated by  spherical  trigonometry,       .    Articles  527  to  529 ;  Pages  582  to  587. 

§  XGiv.  Brief  account  of  some  early  investigations  by  the  present  writer,  whereby 
he  was  led  (in  1848)  to  results  agreeing  in  substance  with  those  lately 
mflotkned,  reqiwcting  the  oonnexions  of  quatemioos  with  spherical  trigo- 
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lumietry ;  tymhoHe  muli^i>KeaHon  iahie,  for  the  tqnans  and  prodncto  of 
i,  J,  A ;  developement  of  a  prodmet  of  two  qaatendonfl,  under  their  qnadi^ 
nomial  forms ;  TepTodaction  of  a  theorem  of  Enler,  reepecttog  the  prodncta 
of  turns  of  four  tquare$  ;  subeequeiit  ezteneioii  (in  the  same  jear)  bj 
J.  T.  Grayes,  Esq.,  to  a  theorem  respecting  turns  of  eight  squares^  and  to  a 
theory  of  certain  oetaves^  involving  seven  distinct  imaginaries ;  allusion  to 
•abseqnent  publications  of  Professor  De  Morgan,  and  other  mathematidans 
of  these  conntries,  in  the  same  general  field  of  reseanh,  or  at  least  on  ana- 
logoos  subjects,  such  as  tlie  iripiets,  tessaHnss^  and  plufuatendons  ;  the 
writer  regrets  that  it  is  not  possible  Ibr  him  here  to  analyse,  or  even  to 
ennmerate,  those  important  and  interesting  publications ;  the  quaternions 
early  conducted  him  to  a  general  theorem  respecting  spherical  polygons, 
which  includes  as  a  particular  case  the  following  theorem  respecting  a 
spherical  triangle,  and  may  in  turn  be  derived  from  it, 

(cosC+ysinC)  (cos^  +  /38in5)  (ooe^-f  asin^)^-!  • 

this  particular  theorem  may  be  expressed  by  the  lately  dted  formula  of 
§  xux.,  y'^o*  =  —  1  ;  the  more  general  theorem  for  a  polygon  may  be 

expressed  by  an  analogous  equation,  namely,  a„?|  •  •  *  ai«i  a«  =  (—  1)** ; 

another  early  and  general  theorem  of  this  calculus,  respecting  spherical 
polygons,  which  is  a  sort  of  polar  transformation  of  the  foregoing,  may 
be  expressed  by  a  connected  formula,  .  Articles  580  to  686 ;  Pages  687  to  645. 

§  ZOY.  Exponential  Funetions,  direct  and  inverse ;  the  tensor  of  the  sum  of  any 
number  of  quaternions  cannot  exceed  the  sum  of  the  tensors ;  if  we  write 

a        (fi  o** 

F^-1  +  f+j^  +  ..  +  j;^^. 

the  number  m  maybe  assumed  so  lor^, however  large  ihegiven  tensor  of 
the  quaternion  q  may  be,  that  the  last  term  (reading  here  from  left  to 
right)  may  have  its  toisor  less  than  any  given  and  positive  quantity,  h ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  that  the  quaternion  sum  of  the  n  following  terms  of 
the  same  series,  or  the  quaternion  difference  Fm^n  (jq)  —  Fm  (g),  shall  also 
have  its  tensor  <  h,  however  large  the  number  n  of  these  new  terms  may 
be ;  the  finite  series  Fmq  converges  to  a  de/hUte  quaternion  Urnit^  F^  q 
or  Ff,  when  the  number  m  of  terms  increases  indefinitely ;  the  resulting 
fimctiout  Fg,  has  the  well-known  BXPomurnAL  ohabactxr,  whenever 
the  condition  of  eommuiaiiveness  is  satisfied;  lPr.Fqss'F(r-\-q)  ifrq^ 
qr ;  for  example,  we  have,  generally,  ¥q='FSq .  FY^,  where  it  is  found 
that  FSq  is  a  positive  scalar,  and  FV^  is  a  versor,  so  that  TF^^  FS9, 

TFVj=l;UFg  =  FVg=(cos+UVysin)TVg;F(Vg+^UV^)  =  UVg 

.  FVg,  F  (Jq  +  wUVj)  =  -  FYq  =  (cos  -  VYq  sin)  (t  -  TVq) ;  the 
fimction  FV^  is  a  periodic  one,  in  the  sense  that  it  only  changes  sign, 
when  we  add  ±  t  ioTYq;  aht  tbbsob,  Ur, maybe  considered  as  an  exw 
ponential  fimction  of  a  vector,  and  put  as  such  under  the  form  FVq\  where 
the  (positive)  tensor  TYq'  shall  not  exceed  ir,  and  may  therefore  be  treated 
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18  the  angU  o/ik»  vmr$or,  TV^^s  z  Ur,  with  that  d^^e  $e»»e  of  the 
word  "  angle,"  which  was  proposed  in  §  xxxn. ;  if  the  Tenor  Ur  have 
been  given,  or  found,  under  the  form,  FY^,  and  if  TVq>ir,  whereat 
TVq'  ^  9r,  it  is  proposed  to  consider  Y^',  and  not  Yg,  as  the  (principal) 
vaiue  oftk«  urvsBSB  bzpoitixtuIi  fukotioh,  or  to  write  F-  ^  Ur = Yg' ; 
with  this  definite  tign^Uatiofi  of  that  function  we  may  therefore  writer 
L  r  =  il  Ur  =  TF-i  Ur ;  also  UF-»  Ur  =  UYr=Ax.  r, and  F-»  Ur»UYr. 
Z  r ;  we  may  also  definitely  interpret  F-^  Tr  as  elTrs  that  positive  or 
negative  number,  or  zero,  which  is  the  natural  or  Napierian  logarithm  of 
Tr ;  and  more  generally  we  may  agree  to  call  the  iaveree  exponemiialfime' 
Hon  (or  the  impohxiitial)  F-i  r,  of  Ainr  QUATBianov  r,  the  u>oabithm 
of  that  quaternion,  and  to  interpret  it  d^mitefy  as  follows : 

Ir  =  F-i  r  =  F-i  Tr  +  F-i  Ur=lTV  +  UYr .  ^  r ; 

the  eedlar  of  the  logarithm  of  a  quaternion  b  thus  the  logarithm  of  the 

tensor,  and  the  vector  of  the  logarithm  is  the  logarithm  of  the  venor  ;  in 

qnnbols^ 

Sh-slT*-,  Ylr  =  lUr=UYr.  ^r 

sxprodnet  of  axis  and  angle  j  that  is,  the  vector  of  the  logarithm  ofas^f 
qnatemion  is  constructed,  in  our  qrstem,  by  the  BBPBBSJOfTATiyK  abo 
BBOTiyucD,  and  placed  pbbpendicuuiblt  to  thb  pulns,  or  in  the  di- 
BSCTION  OF  THB  AXIS,  of  the  quatemioo  ;  the  logarithm  of  a  given  qua- 
ternion, thus  interpreted,  is  generally  a  dbtxbmikbd  quaternion,  but  be- 
comes jmrfioliy  indeterminate,  when  the  given  quaternion  degenerates  to 
a  negative  number,  or  to  zero  ;  we  may  agree  to  employ  the  usual  STmbol 
€«,  as  a  concise  expression  suggested  by  algebra  (compare  §  xghl),  for 
the  series  1  +  9+^9'  +  &c,  or  for  the  direct  exponential  (uncUoo  Yq ;  a 
powxB  of  a  quaternion,  with  a  quatebvioit  xxponemt,  may  then  in  ge- 
neral be  d^itelg  interpreted  by  means  of  the  formula, 

jrr s=  F  (rF-'  g)  =  ««^ ;  examples,  j*  =  h,jJs^e'T ; 

expieisioiis  for  the  tensor  and  versor  of  the  general  power,  q^;  mbxsob  of 
a  quaternion,  M9= IT9  (this  notation  and  nomenclature  are  not  insisted 
on) ;  definite  interpretation  of  the  logarithm  of  a  given  quaternion  to  a 
given  quatbbmioh  base,  namely,  as  the  quotient  of  their  two  natural  lo- 
garithms s  logf .  q^\q'  -r- 1^ ;  this  obnbral  looabithm  might  be  so  in- 
terpreted as  to  involve  two  arbitrary  integers,  as  in  some  known  theories ; 
bnt  we  prefer,  in  this  calculus,  to  exclude  such  indetermination  by  defini- 
tion, in  this  as  in  other  cases,  wherever  such  exclusion  is  possible ;  inter- 
pretations of  the  swe,  eoeine,  and  tangent,  of  a  quaternion ;  if  we  take  tsBO 
arbitrary  quaternions,  q  and  r,  we  shall  stUl  have,  as  in  algebra, 

«re«  =  H.(r+g)  +  i(r«-f  2rg-f  g«)  +  fcc*; 

butr^-\-2rq-\-q^.  Sec  wiU  fio<  in  this  calculus  be  equal  to  the  •^More,  &c, 
of  r +  9,  unUss  rq  =  qr,Gt  Y.YrYf  «  0,  which  y/dW  not  generally  happen; 
when  this  condition  of  eommutativeness,  oSq  and  r  as  footers,  is  not  satis- 
fied, then  if  «  be  any  scalar  cosffieieDt,  supposed  to  vanish  after  the  per- 
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llofttinnof  fliroeoeMiredttfercntUitioiiB,we  ihan  Indeed  1iat«  f«2l  the  tz- 
prenioOf 


(ir- 


frii<  <A«/K>i^aNi«,  thus  obtained,  wiO  not  U  an  ectpamtiam  o/tkep<mtr 

(r  +  9)», ArUclfli  687  to  660  ;  Paget  545  to  657. 

§  xoYi.  A  quat^rwkm  eqmaiion,fg9rf  where/ denotee  afiinction  of  known  toam^ 
may  alwaye  be  conceived  as  broken  np  inU>/bmr  eqnatione  of  the  ordimar|f 
algebraic  kind,  involving  the  ftrar  ooiuiitmmUt,  w,  jr,  y,  «,  of  the  aooi^ 
qoaternioD  q  (compare  §  lxziv.)  ;  we  may  eonceive  xpx  to  be  tHwtmaitd 
between  theee  foor  eqaationa,  and  the  final  equation  in  w  to  be  reaolved ; 
or  we  maj  sappoee  that  p  =  V9  is  deduced  (compare  §  xo.)  from  the  ve<v 
tor  equation,  V/r  =  yr,  and  that  its  value  is  snbetitated  in  the  scalar 
equation,  S/V= Sr,  and  that  v  =  S9  is  then  deduced  therefrom ;  or  the  eH- 
nination  between  theee  two  equations,  of  vector  and  scalar  kinds,  mi^  be 
perlbrmed  in  the  opposite  order ;  we  may  also  subetitute,  for  the  ome  veolor 
equation,  thr§9  scalar  equations,  such  as 

where  k,  X,  /i  are  any  arbitrary  and  anxiHaiy  vectors ;  equations  of  the 
fbrm  2  .  hqa  s=e,T, et^a\qa  4  2 . 5i95=c,  may  be  called  respectively 
equations  of  ^Sbafrtt  and  $teamd  degreea  ;  the  gmural  eqmt/tion  tf1h9  »* 
degree^  in  quatemiant,  breaks  np  into  four  scalar  equations  which  are  tack 
of  the  same  (»<*)  degree  ;  and  diminaHon  between  these  must  be  supposed 
to  conduct,  generatty^  to  an  ordinary  equation  of  the  degree  of  which  tiie 
exponent  b  n* ;  thus  a  qnadratie  equationin  qmatfrnUnu  may  be  expected 
to  have,  in  general,  eutteen  rooi$j  or  solutions,  at  teaet  eftke  tymboHeai 
kind  ;  although  in  partieular  ea$e$,  by  the  vanishing  of  certain  terms,  the 
degree  of  the  final  equation  may  be  depressed  below  its  general  value,  .  . 

Artides  561  to  658 ;  Pages  657  to  559. 

§  zcvn.  Discussion  of  the  general  equiUion  oftkefirwt  degree,  S  .  hqa  =  e,  where 
a,  5,  a ,  5', . . .  and  e  are  given  quaternions,  but  9  is  a  sought  quaternion ; 
taking  (compare  f  zcvi.)  the  scalar  and  vector  parts,  and  then  eliminat- 
ing w  or  S9,  there  results  a/tneor  and  vector  equation  of  the  form  2! .  /3S. 
op  +  Y.  r/B  =9,  where  a,  j3,  a',  /S', . . . .  and  a  are  given  vectors,  and  r  is 
a  given  quaternion,  but  p  is  «  sought  vector ;  the  equation  gives 

S.X«r=S.X'p,ifX'  =  X:.aS.^  +  V.*X, 

where  «=Kr ;  forming  similarly  y!  from  n,  and  assuming  X  and  /i  so  that 
V.  X/*  =  a;  we  have 

«ip  =  V.  Xy = SV.  aa'S . /y/Sir  +  2V.  oV  (V. /8» .  r)  +  SrV.  ^  -  VrS .  ^, 

and  the  scalar  coefficient  111=  SS .  aaVS . /3'j3'/3  +  2S  (rV.  cui,^,  PP) 
+  SrSS .  raP -  2S .  raS , r/3+  SrTr< ;  remarks  on  the  notation ;  exam- 
ples ;  solntioas  of  the  equations,  T.  ppa  s  o,  Y.  rp  e=  o,  agreeing  wifli  the 
results  of  f  xo. ;  discussion  of  the  equation  69  +  96  =  c,  where  5|  e,  9  are 
quaternions ;  one  form  of  solution  is,  2986  =  Vc  +  K5S .  e5-i ;  another  is, 
295  {Jk^h')^Ve^eh,  if  5=  K5,  so  that  5  +  5'  =  2S5,  and  56'«5'6«T5*; 
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or  we  may  deduce  and  employ  the  equation,  (bq  -qh)Sb^  Y,\bYc ;  or 
may  regard  the  proposed  equation  as  a  case  of  the  following, 

aq  +  qh^e, 

which  gives,  9  (6>  +  2frSa  +  Ta>)  =  a'e  +  cfr,  if  a'=  Ka ;  if  we  make  r  =g 
+  7,  and  S  .  /3S .  op  +  v.  yp  =  ^p,  ^  —  ^  +  ^,  the  general  linear  and  vee^ 
tor  equation  of  the  present  section  becomes  ^p  =  9,  and  the  problem  of  its 
solution  comes  to  inverting  the  Junction  ^ ;  ibejknctitmal  eharaeteristie 
^  is  found  to  satisfy  a  sniBouo  ahd  cubic  kqoatiok,  0  = » +  »^ 
+  w'^s  +  ^,  where  ft,  » ,  »*  are  three  scalar  ooeffidenta,  of  which  the  ra- 
lues  are  assigned,  in  terms  of  the  given  vectors,  a,  /3,  a\  jS*, . .  and  7 ;  the 
characteristic  ^  must  therefore  satisfy  this  other  symbolic  and  cabic  equa- 
tion, 

0  =  4^-f»'i^>  +  i»'^-m,  where  M-^-nV 

+  ii>-«,j»i'  =  8^-2fiV  +  fi',  wT^Sg-u'i 

the  «o/t(<»oii  of  fAe  Zmeor  eqnationf  ^p  s  9,  comes  thus  to  hefnmd  anew 
under  the  form, 

where  ^  and  o^  are  vectors  derived  from  the  given  vector  0,  by  assigned 
operations,  involving  the  given  vectors  a,  p,  a\  p, , ,  and  7,  but  not  the 
scalar  g ;  theorem  of  the  PABALLBLEPiPEDOir  of  dbuvatioh,  obtained 
by  interpreting  the  lately  written  symbolic  and  cubic  equation ;  for  any 
proposed  mode  of  lxsklb.  defobmation,  represented  by  the  operation  ^, 
if  we  form  the  three  eueeessive  derivative  /met,  ^p,  ^p,  ^p,  and  then 
decompoee^  by  projections,  the  original  line  p  into  three  others,  in  these 
three  directions,  or  in  thdr  opposites,  the  ratio  of  each  component  to  the 
corresponding  derivative  line  will  depend  ohlt  oh  thb  mods  of  dsri* 
VATioH,  and  not  generally  on  the  length,  nor  on  the  direction,  of  the  line 
p  thus  operated  on ;  we  have  m^i  0  =  0,  and  therefore  generally  ^^  0 
s  0  ;  fratf  if  it  happen  that  ^  is  a  root,  gi  or  ^3  or  ^  of  the  ordinary  cubic 
equation,  0  =  m  s=  p3  —  n"^  -\-ng-n,  then  the  ftmction  rj/p  may  vanish, 
without  p  itself  vanishing ;  if,  alter  assuming  any  arbitrary  vector  o,  we 
derive  from  it  three  others  by  the  formuls, 

pi  =  o^-pi^+^V,  pi'=o"-gi&-¥g^9f  pa«ff^-^o'+pa«<r, 

we  shall  have 

+ipi  =  ^'jpa=+3p8=»Mr=0 ; 

'    that  is,  Jbr  theee  thbei  DXBBcnoars,  pi,  p2,  psi  we  shall  have 

^pi=-5'ipif  ^p2=-^2p2»  ^p3=-psp3; 

this  analysb  might  be  developed  so  as  to  include  the  theories  of  the  axee 
of  a  turface  of  the  second  order,  and  the  axes  of  inertia  of  a  bo€fyf    .    • 

Articles  554  to  567;  Pages  559  to  569. 

§  xcvm.  D^ition  of  the  diffbrxhtxal  of  a  rvvonov  qfa  quaternion, 

6fq  =  \im.n{f(q  +  n'^dq)  -fq]; 
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9  and  df  are  bere  ta^  tmo  qmaitruwmt^  Tdq  being  uoi  nnptwaiHy  tmatt^ 
but  tbe  poeithre  whole  mnnber  n  baing  ooocaiTad  to  bicreaae  without  U- 
mit ;  the  third  qoatcrnkm  d^,  whioh  raanlta  aa  tba  UroH  oftfaia  prooMa,  ia 
mfiuuHam  oftM*  two  tuauwmi  qwaterwiom*,  q  and  d^,  of  whidi  tba  parti- 
edm/orm  dependa  on  tfaa  tmn  of  tba  proposed  fimetion,  /  bat  wfaldi  la 
ahraTa  ItMor,  or  di&trihmHw^  with  laapact  to  the  qnatarnioo  d^ ;  but  thia 
diilhfantial  ^kwoiin  ganaral  ladoeibla  in  tkia  eakoloa,  to  a prodoet  of 
thaft»nn/9 .  d^,  if/gdenoCa  a  Amotion  of  the  qoatarnion  q  alona ;  wlien  tba 
ftmetioo/(9+ d^)  ^"^  ^  dareloped  in  a  striet,  InTolving  terwu  or  parta 
of  aoooeaBiTaty  higfaer  and  A^A«r  <§imtntum»,  with  reapect  to  the  qoator- 
nion  d^,  die  part  of  thia  derelopement  whidi  ia  of  the  Jfr«f  dimeoaion,  re- 
latiYely  to  d^,  ia  (aa  in  tbe  ordinary  diflforentUl  calcolaB)  tbe  required 
differential  dfq ;  but  it  ia  proposed  to  avoids  in  thia  calcnlna,  adopting  tAi§ 
aMfhefimdamental  property  of  a  diffsrential,  becanae  tbe  recent  definition 
can  often  be  applied  more  eaailj  than  the  dttdopewunt  can  be  foond; 
examplea;  d.9*=9.d9  +  d9.9,or  moreoondaely, d.  ^^q&q-v  d^g, dg 
being  treated  aa  a  timpU  tjpkbol,  or  aa  if  it  were  a  »imgle  Utter  ;  d .  7-1 
s—^id^gri;  in  differentiating  uty  product  of  qoatemiona,  we  simply 
differentiato  each  fiictor  m  tie  own  place  ;  we  may  extend  Tajflor'e  eertee 
to  qnatemiontf  onder  tbe  totmf(jq  +  df)  » tfifq,,  where  d^  ia  treated  aa 
constant ;  examples; Articles  668  to  678;  Pages  669  to  672. 

§  xou.  Geometrical  applicationa;  if  aTsetorpbe  agifanftmctlonftofavaria- 
Ue  aealar  f,  we  may  ezpreas  ita  differential  under  the  ttfua/  form,  dp  s  d^ 
s^'f .  dt=p'dt,  where  p^  ^t  s  a  certain  derived  vector^  which  \» parallel 
to  the  tangent  to  the  curve  in  epaee^  which  is  the  loeue  of  the  extremity 
of  p ;  the  length  of  this  new  vector  is  unity,  T^'f  3 1,  if  the  are  be  the  in- 
dependent Yariable ;  in  mechanics)  if  t  denote  the  ftme,  and  if  a  second 
diffemtiatioo  baye  given  dp'  =  df  <  =  ^V .  d< = p'dl,  then  p'  may  be  called 
the  vector  of  velocity ,  and  p"  the  vector  of  acceleration,  while  p  may  be 
named  the  vector  ofpoeition ;  in  geometiy,  if  <  be  again  the  arc  of  tbe 
conre,  p  — p*~^  is  the  vector  oftke  centre  of  the  oeculating  circle,  and  p' 
may  therefore  be  called  the  vector  of  curvature;  when  a  eurface  is  ex- 
pressed, aa  in  §  lzzxix.,  by  an  equation  of  the  form /p = const,  where/ 
denotes  a  eealar  function,  we  may  then,  by  cfcUcal  permutation  under  the 
sign  S  (see  the  same  section  lxxxix.),  express  the  differentiated 
equation  of  that  aurfiu^e  under  the  form  d/p  =  2S .  vdp  =  0 ;  the  logic 
of  this  process  will  be  more  closely  conaidered  in  f  cl  ;  v  ia  a  hor- 
MAL  vxoTOp,  and  if  we  oblige  it  to  aatisfy  the  condition  S .  vp  =  1, 
then  (compare  §  lxzxi.)  its  reciprocal  v^  will  r^resent,  in  length 
and  in  direction,  the  perpendicular  let  ikll  from  the  origin  of  vec- 
tora  on  the  tangent  plane  to  the  snriSRoe,  so  that  v  itself  maj  be  called, 
under  the  same  oonditioins,  the  vector  of  proximity ;  without  oblig- 
ing y  to  satiafy  the  equation  S .  vp  =  1,  if  we  only  choose  it  so  as  to 
give  generally  S .  vdps 0,  it  will  still  be,  aa  before,  a  nomuU  vector,  and 
this  symbol  v  may  be  used  to  form  bquatioks  of  clabbbs  of  sur- 
FACR8 ;  thus  an  arbitrary  com  (with  vertex  at  origin)  may  be  denoted 

h 
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by  the  aquation  S .  vf>  =  0,  an  arbUrary  cylinder  fty  S .  va  =  0,  and  an 
arbitrary  surface  ofrevduHtm  by  S .  fipp  =  0 ;  this  last  equation  ia  tma- 
iogouM  to  an  kquation  in  pabtial  difficboitiaub,  and  may  be  treated 
aa  soch  by  a  spedea  of  nmBOBATiON,  eliminating  v,  and  introducing  an 
arbitrary  fimetion,  under  the  fonn  p*  ==  F  (S .  j3p),  or  TV.p/S'is 
/(S .  p/3-^),  which  last  form  was  aadgned  in  §  uax. ;  oonversely,  by  a 
process  of  differentiation,  we  can  eliminate  the  arbitrary  function,  /,  trom 
this  last  equation,  and  so  recover  the  formula  of  the  present  section, 
8.pvp=0, Articles  674  to  678;  Pages  572  to  675. 

§  a  Geodetic  Unee  ;  the  normal  property  of  the  osculating  plane  gives  the  following 
general  equation  of  a  geodetic,  S .  vdpd^p  =  0,  or  S .  vpy^O,  p  being  re- 
garded as  a  function  of  some  scalar  variable ;  we  have  also  this  other  pe- 
nerai  formula,  Y.  vdUdp  =  0,  where  dUdp  denotes  the  difierential  of  the 
versor  of  the  differential  of  p,  and  is  treated  as  a  timple  symbol;  if  we 
take  the  arc  of  the  geodetic  as  the  independent  variable,  or  suppose  that 
Tdp  is  constant,  the  last  general  form  may  be  reduced  to  Y.  vd*p  =  0,  or 
Y.  vp'  =  0 ;  examples ;  geodetics  on  a  sphere,  and  on  an  arbitrary  cylin- 
der, cone,  and  surface  of  revolution  ;  vabiatioks  in  quaternions  ;  for- 
mula for  the  differential  of  the  tensor  of  an  arbitrary  vector  o,  dTo*  = 
~S.  Vodo^S,Vo-^do;  this  result  will  be  extended  in§CL;  ^d=d^, 
^Jss  J9  •  the  v€triation  of  the  length  of  the  arc  of  a  curve,  on  any  given 
sufftoe^  is  expressed  by  the  formula, 

flTdp  =  JWdp  =  -  AS .  Udp^p  +  JS  (dUdp .  ^p) ; 

hence  the  varied  equation  ofthesurfacebeang  S .  v9p  s=  0,ihB  general  dijffe- 
reniitU  equation  of  a  shortest  Une  is  Y.  vdUdp=  0,  as  above ;  equations, 
ofUadts;  for  a  geodetic  on  an  ellipsoid,  with  the  same  significations  off 
and  y  as  in  $  lzxx.,  if  Tdp  be  assumed  as  constant,  the  difforential  equa- 
tion of  the  geodetic  becomes, 

0  =  ^  +  8-^,  and  gives  TvV(/Udp)= const.; 

this  reproduces  the  well-known  theorem  of  JoachJmstal,  P.  Dsoonst, 
because  TvsP-i,  and  V(/TJdp)s2>-i,  if  Pbe  tiie/>«i7»eiMltciifarletfii]l 
from  centre  on  tangent  plane,  and  D  the  semidiameter  parallel  to  the  ele- 
ment dp;  geodetic  on  a  <feee/b|Nx6£e  surface ;  proof  of  the  rectfluMor/brm 
which  the  curve  assumes,  when  the  surface  is  flattened  into  a  plane;  the 
general  theorems  of  Gauss,  respecting  the  spheroidical  excess  (or  defect)  of 
a  geodetic  triangle  on  an  arbitrary  surfiioe,  admit  also  of  bdng  proved  by 
quaternions  (see  the  investigation  in  §  ovi.) ;  reproduction  of  some  geome- 
trical properties,  discovered  by  M.  Delaunay,  of  the  curve  which  on  Agiven 
surfoce,  and  with  a  given  perimeter,  includes  the  greatest  area  ;  it  is  pro- 
posed to  name  a  curve  of  this  kind  a  Didonia  ;  the  isoperimetrical  for- 
mula fior  its  determination  is 

JB .  TJvdpSp  +  cSfTdp  =  0, 
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which  giTM  the  fbUowfaig  d^fftrenHai  eywUtan  of  a  Didomia^ 

c-idf>«=V.UvdUd(); 

gtodeticM  are  (hat  KmiHng  ease  ofDidomast  for  which  the  oonetaot  e  is 
infinite ;  in  general,  that  constant  maj have  its  expresrionin  yarions  wqrs 
transformed,  and  maj  reoeiTe  Tarions  geometrical  interpretations ;  among 
which  the  meet  remarkable  is  connected  with  the  known  property  of  the 
carve,  that  ifa  developable  soriiue  be  drcmnscrihed  abootagivensariSMe, 
so  as  to  tonch  it  along  a  Didonia,  and  if  this  developable  be  then  nnfolded 
into  a  plane,  the  cnrve  will  at  the  same  time  be  flattened  generally  into  a 
drcnhur  arc,  of  which  the  radhisse^   .   Articles  679  to  690 ;  Pages  676  to  584 

d.  More  dose  eramination  of  the  lo^  (compare  §  xcn.)  of  the  process  of  dif- 
ybvMftotM^  IA«  e^aui/iM  of  a  sorfiMse,  and  so  obtaining  the  eqnatioo  of  its 
tangent  plane,  and  the  nomud  vector  v,  without  necessarify  supposing  for 
thatporpoee  the  differential  dp  to  be  «Bai7;  differential  of  a^imctioti  of  a 
fimdum  of  a  quaternion;  d/(^)  s  d  (Jif)  q  ;  eTamples  of  the  process ; 
case])  of  the  ellipeoid ;  differentials  of  the  teHtor  and  vereor  of  a  qna- 
temioD,  and  of  their  loganUtmB:  dTgsS.d^Ug-i,  dlT^^S.d^^S 
dHJfsdUfUf-isV.dT^'-i;  incklental  notice  of  the  general  tnnOfX^ 
mation8,r-i(i«9«)*y-i=:U(SrSg  +  VrVg)  =  U(rg+KrK^);  by  mi- 
veHmg  tkefimetiom  which  expresses  (see  f  lzzul),  the  nonnal  vector  v 
for  the  ellipsoid  in  tenns  of  p,  we  find 

p  B  (t*+  «»)  V  -2V.  iv«  +  4  (*-«)-•  V.  u:8 .  Mcv ; 

hence  the  equation  of  that  other  and  reciprocal  tXli^pooid,  on  which  v  ter- 
minates, may  be  thus  written, 

the  mean  semi-azis  of  <At«  reciprocal  ellipsoid  is  6-i  (contrast  f  uuoay.); 
in  general,  the  locua  of  the  extremity  of  the  vector  ofproximUy  (see 
f  xoiz.),  for  oNf  emrfaee,  may  be  very  simply  proved  to  be  (as  is  other- 
wise known)  a  snrfooe  reciprocdl  thereto,  by  shewing  that  the  equations 

8.vp  =  c,  S.vdf>  =  0,  giveS.pvBC,  S.f>dvsO, .    .    .    . 

Articles  691  to  697 ;  Pages  684  to  688. 

§  en.  More  dose  examination  of  the  exteiuion  (f  xcviii.)  of  Taylor'e  Series  to 
quaternions ;  proof  that  whenever  the  quaternion  function  /(?  +  ''')  o^ 
bedevdoped,  in  a  finite  or  infinite  series,  of  the  form  /o  +  Vi  +  ^3+ <(&, 
X  being  a  scaUr,  we  must  have  d'*/9=A**0V'N»  if  d^  be  treated  as  con- 
stant, and  =  r;  other  proof  of  this  theorem,  under  the  form  that  if 
/(^  +  «d^)=/o+Vi  +  *V«  +  *'c.»**»«»»/»=4A-i  ;proofthatifwesup. 
pose  the  n  first  of  the  succesrive  differentials  of  the  function  cffq  to  be 
Jimte,  and  if »  be  supposed  swtatt  of  the  /rst  order,  then  the  expression  #«  = 

f(q  +  xdq) 'fq-xdfq -  i*«d«/g~  .  •  -  j-i— x-d^g  IS  smsD  of  an 

ord/er  higher  than  the  n'*;  or  that  not  only  the  expression  ««  itself,  but 
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its  ft  first  snooeidye  differmtmi  co^fidmu,  taken  with  nspect  to  ar,  vo- 
ni*h  with  that  scalar  yariable ;  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  q  and  6q  are 
treated  throogfaont  tkit  section  (compare  §  xovm.)  as  <wo  arbitral^  qmaier" 
fdont ;  and  that  Td^  is  nd  here  supposed  to  be  amaU^  although  in  geomt- 
trieal  appUeaiiona  it  is  often  eonwnieni  to  attribute  small  Tallies  to  Tdp ; 
example  from  the  equation  of  the  ^HptM^  which  may  be  rig&roualjf  de- 
veloped under  the/ntfe  form,  0  =/(p  +  dp)  —fp = d/p  •)-  id^p,  dp  denothig  » 
an  ixthiiraTp  thordtd  9$9tory  drawn  from  the  extremity  61  p,  to  cmy  other 
pobU  of  the  svfiuje, Artidee  698  to  601 ;  TagM  688  to  692. 

f  cm.  When  dp  is  thus  treated  as  a  finite  and  chordal  vector,  the  equation 

Os4fp  +  4dyp,  or  0  =  28.vdp+S.d»rdp, 

or  the  same  equation  with  an  additional  term  S .  vdp  8 .  tffdp,  where  79 
is  an  arbitrary  vector,  represents  an  ellipeoid,  or  other  surfiuse  of  the  se» 
oond  order,  wliich  otculatea  in  all  directions  to  the  given  saxhcefp  = 
const,  or  has  with  it  complete  contact  of  the  aecond  order,  at  the  extre- 
mity of  p;  if  9  be  the  vector  of  the  centre  of  the  ephere  which  osculates 
to  the  surface  in  the  direetUni  mariced  by  the  Umittng  value  of  Udp,  then 

V  dv 
s  S  -r-,  the  second  member  being  regarded  as  a  function  of  this  va- 

p  —  9        op  ^    ^ 

loe  of  Udp ;  applied  to  the  dlipsoid,  this  formula  reproduces  the  known 
expression  27*.  P-i,  as  the  value  for  T  (p  -  <r),  or  fbr  the  radius  of  cur- 
vature of  a  normal  section  of  the  surfiioe, 

Articles  602  to  606 ;  Pages  692  to  696. 

§  CIV.  For  any  smrfiice,  S .  idvdp  s  S  .dv^,  if  hi  fomlng  ddv  we  operate  only 
on  dp,  but  not  on  p  itself^  as  contained  in  the  expression  of  dv ;  hence  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  directions  of  osculation  of  the  greateet  and  least 
ipheretj  determined  by  the  fbrmula  9S .  dvdp-^  t=0,  are  also  the  diiectioos 
of  ^e  hmee  ofemrwdmrt^  for  which  consecutive  normals  intersect,  and 
which  have  for  their  difiteeotial  equation  0  s  S .  vdvdp ;  this  latter  equa- 
tion expiesies  that  dp.aJV.  vdt^,  and  thereliM«  contains  one  of  the  theo- 
rems of  Dupin,  namely,  that  the  tangent  to  a  line^of  curvature  on  any  sur- 
foce  at  any  point  is  perpendicular  to  its  conjugate  tangent ;  equations  of 
thetndieolrijr,  S.  vdp  =  0,  8 .  dvdp  =  constant ;  the  equation  of  the  lines 
of  curvature  may  also  be  thus  written,  0=S.dv^Udp;  or  thus, 
0  =  V .  dpdUv ;  this  last  form  contains  a  theorem  of  Mr.  Dickson,  that  if 
two  sur&oes  cut  along  a  common  line  of  curvature,  they  do  so  of  a  con- 
etant  angle  ;  transformation  of  the  equation  of  §  cm.,  for  the  curvature 
of  a  section  of  a  surface. 


=s^T^:  =  s 


O"  —  p         dp*  w  -  p 

conducting  to  the  theorem  of  Meusnier ;  other  general  transformation  and 
interpretation  of  the  formula  of  §  cm.,  for  the  curvature  of  a  normal  sec- 
tion ;  if  on  the  normal  plane  cpp'  to  a  given  surfoce,  containing  a  given 
linear  element  ff',  we  project  the  normal  to  the  sorfooe  at  the  near  point, 
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i^,  ikit  prtfeeUd  mcrmai  wiH  eron  ih»  gittm  normai  cp,  irhkli  it  drtwn 
At  the  given  point  t^  in  the  eentrt  c  of  ttie  spben  whkh  oeenletei  to  tin 
soifjMse  aUmg  the  eUmentf     ....    Artldet  607  to  612 ;  Pagee  596  to  601. 

§  cv.  Conadering  the  vector  ^  of  a  variftble  point  on  asj  sorfiMse,  m  a  ftmctioo, 
=  rf/  (x,  jr),  of  two  scalar  variables,  »  and  jr,  which  are  themselvea  re- 
garded as  ftmctiona  of  some  one  independent  and  scalar  variable,  we  may 
write, 

df)«=pUt  +  f>,djf;  df)'-p'dx+f>;4if;  dp,=f);djr+f>.4y ; 

d^p  =  p'djfl  +  2p;djrdjf  +  pfiy*  +  p'd«x  +  pjSflp ; 

P\  P.1  P%  PU  P,  Wng  five  new  vectort; 

it  is  allowed  to  write  v= V.  p'p^  becaose  p  and  p.are  tangential,  and  there- 
fore the  V  thus  found  is  normal ;  in  the  expression  for  S .  vd'/E>,  d'x  and 
dV  disappear;  and  if  we  make  Vv  (<r-  p)-is=i{-i,  so  that  i{  is  the  ra- 
dios of  curvatore  of  a  normal  section,  of  which  o*  is  the  vector  of  the  centre 
of  curvature,  we  shall  have,  by  f  onr.,  an  equation  of  the  form, 

0  =  i2'idp*-S.UydV«'^dx>+8Jdx4y'hCd^; 

for  a  line  of  curvature,  we  have 

Otr^dx  +  l^sJSdx  +  C^,  and  therefore  ilj9-C*sO, 

where 

A^R'ip'*--S.p'Vr,  B^R-iS.p'p,-S.p;VvtC^R'ip^-S.pJ]v; 


Ru  Rg  bang  the  two  extreme  radU  of  cnrvattne,  tbeiuuauRBOF  oubta- 
TUKB  of  the  sorCMse  may  be  thos  ezprassed, 


V      V      \       vj 


example;  deduction  of  the  naoal  formula,  (rt^t^)  (m.ps^.^3)-fl.  in 
generalif«cpi,/s-8.f>>4paB-pt,  so  that  the  square  ^lib«  Ita^ 
ofaUneareUmmU  of  the  lorfoee  has  for  expression 

Tdps  =  edufl  +  2yaxdy + ^yS, 

the  recent  expression  for  the  measure  of  curvature  is  shewn  to  depend  only 
on  the  three  scalars  e^f^g,  on  their  six  partial  difibrential  coefficients  of 
the  first  order,  and  on  three  of  their  nine  partial  differential  coefficients  of 
the  second  order,  taken  with  respect  to  x  and  y ;  in  this  way  is  reproduced 
by  quaternions  a  yeiy  remarkable  theorem  of  Ckuss,  namely,  that  if  a  ««r- 
face  be  treated  as  vx  infinitely  thin  takdJUxibUf  but  inexteneibJe  solid, 
and  be  then  tbahsfobhbd  as  such  into  another  surfooe,  such  that  each 
uxKASi  SLOCXBT  of  the  new  is  egwaZ  in  length  to  the  eorreeponding  ele- 
ment of  the  old  one,  the  mbasubb  of  ourvatubb  at  each  point  will  hot 

BB  ALTKRXD  hg  this  TBAN8FOBMATIOM, 

Articles  618  to  616;  Pages  601  to  604. 
f  cYi.  If  X  denote  the  length  of  the  geodetic  line  ap,  dmwn  on  the  surfjMe  from  a 


;r 
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fixed  point  a,  and  if  y  denote  the  angle  baf  which  the  variable  geodetic 
AP  makes  there  with  a  fixed  line  ab,  then 

p'a=-l,  S.p'p,=  0,ore=l,/=0, 

and  these  eqoations  may  be  difRBientiated ;  hence  if  we  make  m  s  V^  >=  Tp,, 
the  general  expression  for  the  measure  of  cnnratore  rednoes  itself  to  the 
following,  wluch  (with  a  somewhat  difitsrent  notation)  was  first  discovered 
by  Gauss, 

Rir^Ri-'^^-wim'^ ;  or,  i?r  12?,- l=d^T^p -j-  (dp^T^p); 

treating  x  and  y  as  ftmctions  of  the  arc  «  of  a  new  geodetic  on  the  surfiu», 
no/ drawn  from  the  fixed  point  A,  and  denoting  bjv  the  angle  between  an 
element  d«  or  pf^  of  this  new  geodetic,  and  the  prolongation  of  the  old  geo- 
detic line  AP,  the  difiiBrential  equation  of  the  new  geodetic  becomes, 

a^^midy\  or  1/=  -my,  or  d«s— m'dy ; 

we  may  also  conveniently  write,  in  a  slightly  modified  notatkm, 

^p = -  idZy^  tstlv^"  dTip  -5-  Tdf>, 

d  referring  here  to  motion  along  the  origbal  geodetk  ap,  and  i  to  passage 
from  that  line  to  a  near  one ;  ddv,  ot—m''dxdy,  is  then  a  ^jrmbol  for  the 
tpheroidteal  excess  (compare  §0.)  of  a  little  geodetic  quadrilateral,  of 
which  the  area  s  mdr^y ;  dMdimg  the  excee*  bp  the  area,  we  find  the  quo- 
tient =-  m^M-i  =  the  measure  of  curvature  of  the  snrfeoe ;  but  also  this 
meaewre  =  Ri-^Ri- 1  =  Y .  dUv^Uv  -^  V .  dp8p  =  the  area  of  the  corres- 
ponding superficial  element  of  the  unit-q>here,  divided  by  the  element  of 
area  of  the  given  surfece,  this  correspondence  consisting  in  a  paraUdism 
between  radii  and  normals ;  hence,  as  Gauss  proved,  the  total  oubva- 
TUfOE  of  any  small  or  laige  closed  Jlgwre,  on  any  arbitrary  surfiMse,  bounded 
by  geodetic  lines,  or  the  area  of  the  correq)onding  portion  of  the  suiftce 
of  the  unit-sphere  (not  generally  bounded  by  great  circles),  is  equal 
(with  a  proper  chdce  of  units)  to  the  spbbboidioal  bxobss  ofthe/igure; 
singular  points  are  here  excluded,  and  the  sign  of  the  element  of  the  sphe- 
rical area  is  supposed  to  change^  when  we  pass  from  a  convexo-convex  to 
a  concavo-convex  surfeoe,    ....    Articles  616  to  619 ;  Pages  604  to  609. 

§  cvii.  Many  other  geometrical  applications  of  dififerentials  of  quaternions  mi|^t 
easily  be  given ;  for  instance,  they  serve  to  express  with  ease  what  M. 
Liouville  has  called  the  geodetic  curvature  of  a  curve  upon  any  surface ; 
they  nuiy  sIbo  be  employed  to  calculate  the  normal  and  osculating  planes, 
and  the  evolutes^  torsions,  kc  of  curves  of  double  curvature ;  transforma- 
tions of  the  qrmbols  <  <\  <\  where 

id     id     Ad  id      Jd      hd 

^^S^^^-^dl'  ^=dJ+l^-^d? 

xgzx'^z'  being  six  indepeodent  and  scalar  variables;  the  formula}, 

.       .X        /  d«      d«      dr  \ 
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d*»     d>»     d>»         ^. 

appear  likel7  to  baooma  befeaftar  important  in  mathamatical  pbyaics; 

—  <  o  naj  repretant  the /ax  ofheat^  if  v  be  the  twrnperatwre  fii  a  bodj ; 

or  if  o  be  tba  pateniial  of  a  system  of  attracting  bodiaa,  then  <  o  repre- 

aenta,  in  amoont  and  in  direction,  tba  aeeeUraiimg  firet  wbicb  tbej  exert 

at  tbe  point  xp* ;  in  geometry,  tbe  Teetor  <  e  is  narwuJ  to  the  turfaee  for 

wbidi  the  acalar  ftmctioo  v  =  oonitant ;  wImo  operating  on  anch  a  fbnc- 

tion, 

<I«-(S.df>)-id, 

Artida  620}  Pagea609  to  611. 

§  cvm.  Applieatioiia  of  qoatemiona  to  phjfiUal  attrcmomjf  ;  the  vector  ftmction, 
fa  =  ar^Tar\  may  be  called  tba  tractob  of  a,  becanae  it  repreeenta,  in 
length  and  in  directioo,  the  accelerating  force  of  attraction  which  an  unit 
of  maas  at  the  origin  exerts  on  a  point  placed  at  the  end  of  the  veeior  of 
pontion^  a ;  bj  the  ralea  of  tUa  calcoloai  this  ftmction  may  be  thoa  trana» 
fonned, 

fa  «  dUa  -^V.  ada  =  (Uay-^  V.  aa' ; 

the  diflbrential  eqnatioo  of  aio#io»  of  a  bkuay  tjftUm^  d>a  «  Af<^ad<*,  or 
a'tsMfOf  gifea  the  following  int^grala  of  the  first  order,  y,aa'=y, 
€^=  Afy-i  (c  —  Ua),  where  y  and  f  are  constant  TectorBybat  a  is  a  varia- 
ble vector;  the  first  contains  the  laws  of  coMfoufp/ofieaflul  area,  and  the 
second  containa  the  law  of  thb  dBOULAB  hodoobaph  ;  eliminating  the 
vector  of  velod^,  o^,  we  obtain  this  equatiom  of  the  orbU,  0  =Ta+  S .  ac 
•|-lf~^7*,  or  r-isp-i  (1+t  COS  v),  agreeing  with  a  wdl-known  result 
respecting  the  coiiie-f«e<to»  ybna  of  the  carve,  and  ybeo/cAoracfer  of  that 
body  about  which  the  otiier  is  conceived  to  move;  the  varying  tangential 
velodijf  of  Uiis  latter  body  may  be  deeompotd  inio  two  parU^  both  eon- 
ttamt  m  atmomni,  and  one  eotutant  also  in  direction  ;  theorem  of  hodo- 
OBAPmo  I800HB01II8II,  Corresponding  to  Lambert's  theorem ;  allusion  to 
a  conception  of  Moeblns;  the  difibrence  ^  (a  +  Aa)-fa,  or  A^,  of  the 
tractor  ftmction  ^o,  might  perhaps  be  called  the  tubbatob,  because  it 
expresses,  with  Newton*s  law,  the  amount  and  direction  of  the  dietmrbing 
firee  which  an  unit-mass,  supposed  to  be  situated  at  the  common  origin 
B  of  the  two  vectors  a  and  a+Ao,  exerts  on  a  body  A  situated  at  the  end 
of  the  latter  variable  vector,  to  disturb  its  relative  motion  about  a  body  o 
at  the  end  of  the  former  vector ;  developement  of  this  disturbing  force, 

under  the  supposition  that  TAa<Ta,  or  that  the  distance  5soa,  of  the 
disturbed  body  a  from  the  centre  o  of  the  relative  motion,  is  less  than  the 

distance  a  =  bc  of  the  disturbing  body  b  from  the  same  centre ;  example, 
where  a,  b,  o  denote  moon,  sun,  and  earth ;  we  have  the  transformation, 

^(/3+a)e(l  +  g)-§(H-9')*^«.  if9  =  /3a-»,  9'^K^  =  a-»i3i 
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beooe  results  a  developeiiieiit  of  the  form  ^  (/^  +  a)  s  Sn,  »'  ^,  m^,  in 
whldi  the  Uw  of  fomutioB  of  the  terms  is  Msigoed;  the  smi*s  distmbing 
force  on  the  moon  b  in  this  wi^  seen  to  admit  of  being  decomposed  into  a 
«<rtef  ofgnmpt  oftmaXUr  and  nudler  fcree$y  in  the  varjring  plane  of  tlie 
tliree  bodies,  represented  in  amount  and  in  direction  by  the  terms  of  this 
developement ;  if  a,  &  denote  the  geocentric  distanoes  of  the  son  and  moon, 
and  C  their  geoeentric  elongation  measored  from  the  son  towards  the 
moon  in  their  common  great  circle  in  the  heavens,  then  the  <m^e  fimn  the 
son's  geocentric  sector  ~  a  to  the  component  force  ^  n'  is  s  (»-»')  C, 

andthemlffMityofthesamepartial  force  is  s««H  m' (fta'0'*^"'<'''t  *"«Hfi' 
being  an  assigned  and  rational  numerical  ooeffidenti  in  the  first  and 
principal  g^op,  there  are  two  component  forces,  of  which  one,  ^i,  oi  has  its 
intensity  s  |6a  -*,  if  the  son's  mass  be  taken  for  onity,  and  is  directed  along 
the  moon's  geocentric  vector  /3  prolonged,  or  towards  the  moon's  apparent 
place  in  the  heavens,  while  the  other,  ^  i,  has  an  exaeily  triple  imtemitpj 
and  is  directed  towards  what  may  be  called  tifietitunu  moom,  or  to  a 
pdnt  which  is  a  sort  of  reflexion  of  the  moon's  place  with  respect  to  the 
son ;  the  second  groop  contains  thr§§  partial  forces,  which  may  be  said  to 
be  directed  towards  tkree  stmt  (one  real  and  two  fictitioas),  and  the  in- 
tensities of  these  forces,  taken  in>a  soltable  order,  are  exactly  proportional 
to  the  whole  ntanhere  1,  2,  5 ;  these  resolts  may  be  indefinitely  extended, 
and  applied  to  the  pertorbation  of  an  inferior  by  a  wperior  planet,  &c  ; 
some  of  these  and  other  resolts  of  the  application  of  qoatemions  to  mecha- 
nUedl  or  phpeieai  problems,  sobh  as  the  oonditiont  ofeqmtiibrkim,  the 
theory  of  etatieal  eompUe,  and  the  motion  of  a  aykemofmntiMalXif  attract' 
inff  hodiee,  were  communicated  to  ttieBoyal  Irish  Academy  in  1845 ;  the 
present  writer  has  since  made  other  physieal  applieatiom  of  the  same  prin- 
ciples, and  has  published  some  ef  Aem,  but  is  awars  that  nothing  impor- 
tant in  that  way  is  likely  to  be  done,  until  the  mote  full  cooperation  of 
other  and  better  mathematicians  shall  have  been  gained,       .... 

Articles  621  to  624;  Pages  611  to  620. 

f  COL  A  DBFonTB  DTTicoRAL  in  quatemioos  may  be  interpreted  as  a  Itmit  of  a 
sum  ;  but,  even  when  the  function  to  be  Integrated  remains /ni^e  between 
the  limits  of  integration,  etiU  if  the  difierential  foctor  dg  under  the  sign  of 
integration  be  itedf  essentially  a  quaternUm,  then  a  certain  degree  of  in- 

the  possibility  of  assuming  indefinitely  many  difierent  lawe  of  dependence 
of  the  variable  quaternion  ^  on  a  tealaT  variable  tj  which  latter  may  be 
sopposed  to  change  from  0  to  1,  while  q  changes  from  one  given  quater- 
nion value  90  to  another  ^i ;  in  this  way  arises  a  new  §ort  of  variation  of 
a  definite  integrtd,  depending  on  the  non-oommmtaOve  character  of  multi- 
plication, wliich  may  be  i^ymboliaed  by  the  formula, 

^Q  =  ^  P'  F(y,  &q)  =  P'{^,F(g,d^)-d,F(j,  8q)h 

for  example, 

^Jy^d^sJCyg.dg-d/^.^g),  ifa^o^O,  ^^1  =  0; 
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mofe  partiaiUrijr, 

9  P^^  =  ^  f  ^1  qt^  =  C  (iqtqt  -  qt'iqt)  d/, 

the  integral  reUUTelj  to  t  being  interpreted  as  the  limit  of  a  sum ;  exam- 
ples of  diffkrtmt  fimcHonal  formi  vrhich  may  be  assmned  for  qt,  and  of  the 

dijfereni  quaUrwUm  wduet  thereby  obtained  for  the  integral  I    qdq;tkia 

Jqo 

sort  of  variatum  of  a  definite  intsgral  vamishmj  as  in  the  ordinary  int^al 
calculus,  when  the  ftinctioa  F(qt  dq)  is  an  txact-diffkrmtial ;  hr  exam- 
ple, although,  between  given  quaternion  limits,  the  integrals  of  qdq  and 
d^^  are  each  9ep€aratefy  subject  to  the  kind  of  indetcrminatioo  above  ex- 
plained, yet  the  integral  of  their  turn  is  fixed,  and  we  may  write,  defi- 
nitely, as  in  algebra, 

{91 


t 


qo 

analogous  remarks  would  apply  to  such  expressions  as 

il=PJj^^(?,r,dv,dr); 

if  the  subject  of  this  section  shall  be  hereafter  pursued,  it  will  be  proper  to 
combine  it  with  the  researches  of  M.  Cauchy,  respecting  definite  integrals 
taken  between  tmoffinary  Ihmite  of  the  ordinary  kind,  and  respecting  that 
other  species  of  imdetemUnatum,  which  arises  from  the  passage  of  func- 
tions through  infinity^  and  not  from  any  supposed  absence  of  the  eomimi- 
tative  property  of  multiplication,    .    .    Articles  625  to  630 ;  Pages  620  to  627. 

§  ex.  Differentiation  of  impUeit /unetion$f  and  of  radieaU ;  examples;  if^  de 
note  any  ectdar /uneti&n  of  a  ecalar  variable  x,  and  if  dfx  =fxdx,  then 
in  passing  to  qnatemiont,  we  have  Y.WqYfjs^O ;  if  also  we  suppose  VYJq 
s  +  UVg,  and  denote  by  dq  ~  iq  that  part  of  dq  which  is  a  vector  per- 
pendicular to  Y^,  we  shall  have,  under  these  conditions,  the  formula  djq 
^/qSq  +  TVfq .  dXTVq,  which  may  be  in  various  ways  transformed,  and 
gives  the  equation, 

Yqdfq  +  dfqYq  =/q  {Yqdq  +  dqYq); 

connexion  of  differentials  and  developements  with  eqmatione  of  the  Jlret 
degree  ;  to  find  the  differential  of  the  eqnare  root  of  a  quaternion  r,  we 
are  by  f  xcrvin.  to  resolve  the  equation  gdq  +  dqq  =  dr,  which  is  of  the 
same  form  as  the  equation  hq-\-qh  =  e,  discussed  in  §  xcvil  ;  and  a  m- 
riee  of  equations  of  this  linear  form  may  be  employed  to  develops  the 
square  root  of  a  sum,  in  a  quatemitm  series,  of  the  form 

(6«+c)*=6-hgi+^4«tc, 

Articles  681  to  685 ;  Pages  627  to  681. 

§  CXI.   Qmodratie  equations  in  quaternions  (compare  §xcvi.);  an  equation  of 
the  form  9*  =  9a  +  5,  or  of  this  connected  form,  t^  —  ar-'th,  where  ahqr  are 
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quaternions,  and  q -^-r^seij  qr  =  -h,  has  in  general  six  roots,  of  whidi 
tito  are  realf  and  four  imaginary;  the  determination  of  these  six  qoater- 
nion  roots  depends  on  a  aecUar  equation  of  the  tixth  degree^  which  ia  of 
cubic  form  ;  the  scalar  and  c%Me  equation  thus  obtained  has  in  general 
one  pontive  and  two  negative  roots ;  case  in  which  one  root  of  the  cubic 
vanishes !  examples  of  the  above  form  of  a  quadratic  equation  in  quater- 
nions, 

more  general  example,  ^'^qa  +  P,  where  a  and  fi  denote  two  rectangular 
vectors,  Sa^O,  S/3  =  0,  S.aj3«=0;  the  six  quaternion  roots  of  this  last 
quadratic  are  given  by  the  three  formuls, 

n.  ?  =  i(l  +  U/3){o  +  (fl«+2Tj3)*}. 
iiL  9  =  l(l--U/3){a±(a«-2T/3)*}, 

in  which  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  aj3 = — j3a,  so  that  the  ordinary  rules 
of  algebra  are  not  all  applicable  here  (§§  x.,  xi.,  &c.)  ;  by  the  peculiar 
rules  of  the  present  calculus,  it  is  easy  to  shew  that  the  conmion  value  of 
q*  and  ^a + /3  is,  for  the  first  formula, 

each  of  the  other  two  formuln  may  also  be  shewn,  d  posteriori^  to  give 
equal  values  for  the  two  quaternions  q*  and  ga  +  )3 ;  the  third  formula 
gives  always  two  imaginary  values  for  q  ;  but,  according  as  a*  +  4/3s  <  or 
>  0,  we  shall  have  two  real  quaternions  from  the  second  formula,  and  two 
imaginary  vectors  from  the  first,  or  two  real  vectors  from  the  first,  and 
two  imaginary  quaternions  ftvm  the  second  expression ;  in  the  former  case, 
the  two  real  quaternion  roots  of  the  quadratic  equation  have  a  common 
tensor  =VT/3;  in  the  latter  case,  the  two  real  vector  roots  have  unequal 
lengths,  or  tensors,  but  VT)3  is  still  the  geometrical  mean  between  them ; 
the  distinction  between  these  two  cases  corresponds  (compare  §  Lxxvu.) 
to  the  imaginariness  or  reoKiy  of  the  intersections  of  the  sphere,  p*  s  S .  ap, 
and  the  right  Une^  Y .  op  =  /3 ;  the  diaginart  quaternions  considered  in 
the  present  section  (compare  §  xcvi.)  are  all  reducible  to  the  form,  q^q' 
+  9^  V  - 1,  where  q  and  q"  are  quaternions  of  the  real  and  ordinary  kind, 
such  as  have  been  hitherto  considered  in  these  Lectures,  and  V  —  1  is  the 
old  and  obdimabt  imaodtart  symbol  of  common  algebra,  and  b  to  be 
treated,  in  this  sort  of  combination  with  the  peculiar  symbols,  (yA,  &c.) 
of  the  present  calculus,  not  as  a  real  vector  (contrast  the  earlier  use  of 
the  same  sjnmbol  in  §  xxxy.)i  but  aBan  imaginary  sccdar  ;  an  expression 

of  this  mixed  form,  q'  +  V^^  9',  is  named  by  the  writer  a  BiQUATERinoM ; 
the  study  of  them  will  be  found  to  be  important,  and  indeed  essential,  in 

the  future  developement  of  this  calculus, 

Articles  686  to  650 ;  Pages  631  to  643. 

§  cxu.  AppUcation  of  the  foregoing  principles,  to  continued  fractions,  of  the 
form 
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when  c,  &,  and  c  (« tio)  are  anj  fhree  girsn  quateraloiis,  and  « it  a  pofl- 
tive  whole  nnmber;  makiDg 

we  bare  0«s  93*  oo9i~'»  where  91,  ^  are  any  two  rooto  of  the  quadratic 
equation  ^=90+  fr;  examples, 

in  the  two  first  of  these  four  examples,  the  continued  fraction  has  gene- 
rally a  period  ofaix  valuegf  which  may  be  found  at  pleasure  by  employing 
the  two  ria/^tfo/cnnoii  rooU  of  the  quadratic  equation  9*  sfl+j,  namely, 

or  two  eot^ugatt  imaginarff  aolutioiu  of  that  quadratic,  such  as  the  pair 

qiszzi-kt  98=z-it  — A,wherea«=(cos  +  V— 1  sin)  — ,V—  IbeingtheoU 

8 

Imaginary  symbol  (compare  $  ozi.) ;  or  the  otW/Nitr  of  imaginary  roota 

of  the  same  Quadratic  eonatiofu  included  in  the  expression. 

or  by  anp  other  $de€tum  of  two  roots,  fbr  instance,  by  combining  one  real 
and  one  imaginary  root ;  the  six  real  quatonion  terms  of  the  period,  found 
by  any  of  these  combinations  of  roots,  agree  with  those  obtained  by  ac- 
tually performing  the  divMone  prescribed  by  the  form  of  the  condnued 
fraction  ;  in  the  third  example  above  dted,  of  such  a  fraction,  the  value 
does  not  cirenlate,  but  (generally)  converge*  to  a  limits  so  that 

^i5ijc  =  2il-t,  unless  c  =  2A-4f; 

in  this  last  case,  and  also  in  the  case  when  c  ==  2A  —  t,  that  is,  when  c  is  a 
real  root  of  the  quadratic  c*  +  5ct  =  IQ;,  the  value  of  the  fraction  is  coii- 
gtant :  geometrical  interpretation* t  for  the  case  where  c^ixo^-  kzot  '0  and 
20  being  regarded  as  the  coordinates  of  an  assumed  point  Pq  in  the  plane 
of  ik  (or  xz)  ;  *%icce**ive  derivation  of  other  points  Pi,  P2,  &&,  according 
to  a  law  assigned ;  if  the  assumed  point  be  placed  at  either  of  two  fixed 
point*  Fi,  F2,  in  the  same  plane  of  tAr,  its  position  will  not  he  changed  by 
this  mode  of  successive  derivation ;  but  if  Po  be  taken  anywhere  el*e  in  the 
plane,  the  derivative  points  will  indefinitely  tend  to  the  fixed  poeition  ¥%, 
so  that  we  may  write 

P«  Fj=0,  P„  =F2,  unless Po  =  Fi; 

law  ofthi*  approach;  continual  bi*ection  of  the  quotient ,  ffj-J-pfi,  of 
the  distances  of  the  variable  point  p^from  the  two  fixed  points;  theorem  of 
the  two  circular  eegment*^  on  the  common  ba*e  F1F2,  and  containing  the 
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two  »eU  of  alternate  and  derivaHtfe  pointer  Po,  Pj,  P4  .  .  and  Pl,  Ps,  P5  .  . 
to  infinity ;  yerification  by  co-ordinates ;  relaium  between  the  two  segments ; 
more  general  geometrical  theoreme  of  the  same  kind,  obtained  as  interpre- 
tations of  the  results  of  oalcnlatton  with  quaternions,  respecting  the  fourth 
example  of  a  continued  fraction  above  mentioned,  with  the  supposition  that 
/3  is  a  vector  perpendicular  to  a  and  to  po,  and  under  the  condition 

a<  +  4/3«>  0  (see  again  §  cxl)  ; 

interpretation  of  this  condition;  when  a^+4/3><0,  there  is  no  ten^ 
dency  of  the  variable  point  to  converge  to  any  fixed  position ;  the  quadratic 
^  «=  ga  +  /3  (of  §  CXI.)  gives 

but  when  o^  -|-  4/3*  =  0,  the  biquatemion  totutiom  of  the  quadratic  give^ 
indeed,  like  the  reid  roote^ 

(2^-  a«)«s»  0,  but  not,  like  them,  2(r'-a«=  0  ; 

those  solutions  give  in  this  case  29'  —  a*  =  4SqYq,  V9  =  p'  +  V-  1  p', 
where  p  and  p"  denote  two  real  and  rectangular  and  equally  long  vec- 
ton ;  and  the  square  of  eueh  an  expreetion  vantehet,  without  our 
being  allowed  to  equate  the  expression  iteelf  to  zero ;  algebrmeal  interpret 
tation  of  the  general  resulte  at  the  commencement  of  this  section,  diveeted 
ofqutdemion  tymboU,  and  connected  with  sl  functional  law  of  derivation 
of  four  ecalart  from  four  other  ecalare  arbitrarily  aeeumed,  and  from 
eight  given  and  eonetcmt  tcalare;  the  indefinite  repetition  of  this  process 
of  derivation  conducte  generally  to  one  ultimate  or  limiting  eyetem,  of  four 
derivative  scalars, Articles  651  to  668;  Pages  648  to  664. 

§  cxni.  A  biquaternion  may  be  considered  generally  as  the  eum  of  a  biscalar  and 
a  bivector;  we  may  also  conveniently  introduce  bieonjugatee,  biteneore, 
and  bivenortf  and  establish  general  formulie  for  such  functions  or  comU- 
nations  of  biquatemions,  which  shall  be  eymholical  extentione  of  earlier 
resulU  of  this  calculus ;  thus,  in  any  multiplication,  the  bitensor  of  a  pro^ 
duct  can  only  differ  by  its  sign  fr>om  the  product  of  the  bitensors;  there 
exists  an  important  class  of  biquatemions,  for  which  the  bitensors  vanish; 
such  biquatemions  may  be  called  nutl^e,  or  nuHifiets,  because  each  may 
be  associated  (indeed  in  infinitely  many  ways),  as  multiplier  or  as  multi- 
plicand, with  another  factor  difierent  from  zero,  so  as  to  make  their  pro- 
ebtel  vanish  (compare  §  cxn.) ;  general  expressions  for  the  reciprocal  of  a 
biquatemion;  the  reciprocal  of  a  nullifier  is  infinite;  a  real  quatemionhas 
generally  a  pair  of  imaginary,  as  well  as  a  pair  of  real  square  roots;  hinU 
respecting  the  geometrical  utility  of  the  biquatemions,  in  transitions  (for 
example)  from  closed  to  unclosed  sur&oes  of  the  second  degree,  and  in 
other  imaginary  deformations;  reference  to  a  proposed  Appendix  to  these 
Lectures,  containing  a  geometrical  translation  of  an  investigation  so  con- 
ducted, respecting  the  inscription  of  gauche  polygons,  in  ellipsoids,  and 
in  hyperbohidsj Articles  669  to  676 ;  Pages  664  to  674. 
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§  cxiT.  Brief  oDtUne  of  the  qaaternloD  €maJyti»  employed  in  sudi  reaearobes  res- 
pecting  the  inscriptions  of  polygons  in  snrfkoes  (with  wliich  are  connected 
other  problems  respecting  the  drcnmscriptions  of  polyhedni) ;  eqnoHon  ef 
eiogurtf  resumed  from  §  ly.  ;  dutinetion  between  the  cases  of  even-sided 
and  odd-sided  polygons ;  if  it  be  required  to  inscribe  in  a  given  sphere,  or 
other  surface  of  tlie  second  order,  a  gauche  po1}*gon  with  an  odd  number 
of  sides,  passing  successiTely  through  the  tame  number  of  given  points, 
there  exists  in  general  ont  real  chord  oftolutionj  determining  two  real 
OR  imaghuay  poeiiUme  of  the  initial  point   of  the  polygon ;  but,  if 
the  polygon  be  erai-sided,  there  are  then  (for  the  sphere,  ellipsoid,  or  dou- 
ble-sheeted hyperboloid)  two  real  ehordt  of  real  akd  imapinary  eohUUm; 
for  the  single-sheeted  hyperboloid  (see  Appradix),  these  two  chords  may 
themselves  become  imaginary;  in  general  they  are  reeiproeal polart  of 
each  other ;  thus  there  may  in  general  be  inscribed,  in  a  surface  of  the  se- 
cond order,  two  real  or  two  imaginary  gauche  polygons,  with  an  odii  num- 
ber of  sides,  passing  through  as  many  given  and  non -superficial  points; 
whereas,  if  the  surface  be  non-mled,  and  if  the  number  of  points  and  sides 
be  even,  there  may  in  general  be  inscribed  two  real,  and  two  imaginary 
polygomM,  which  become  aUfinar  real,  or  else  allfimr  imaginary,  when  we 
pass  to  a  nded  surface ;  if  we  conceive  that  the  inscribed  gauche  polygon 
ppi  . . .  Pm  has  II  + 1  sides,  of  which  only  thefiret  n  are  obliged  to  pass 
through  so  many  given  and  non-superfidal  points,  Ai, .  • .  A«,  then  tlie 
doting  eide,  or  final  chord,  T^,  belongs  to  a  certain  ayetem  of  right  linet 
in  space,  of  which  it  is  interesting  to  study  the  arrangement ;  quaternion 
lbrmul«  connected  therewith ;  when  the  number  »  of  the  given  points  is 
even,  so  that  the  number  »  + 1  of  the  sides  of  the  polygon  is  odd,  the 
dosing  ehorde  touch  two  dietinct  twrfacet  of  the  second  order,  which  have 
quadruple  contact  with  the  original  surface,  and  with  each  other,  and  are 
geometrically  related  to  each  other  and  to  the  given  suHkce,  as  are  three 
singlc'Sheeted  hyperboloids  which  have  two  common  pairs  of  generatrices  ; 
when  the  number  of  the  given  points  is  odd,  or  of  the  sides  of  the  polygon 
even,  then  the  envelope  of  the  closing  side  consists  of  a  pair  of  cones,  which 
are  imaginary  if  the  given  suHSm»  be  non-ruled,  but  may  become  real  by 
imaginary  deformation,  namely,  by  passing  to  the  case  of  inscription  in  a 
ruled  surface ;  in  this  last  case,  the  lines  on  the  surface,  which  are  analo^ 
gone  to  lines  of  curvature,  as  being  those  linear  lod  of  the  initial  point  p, 
which  are  hoses  of  developable  surfaces  composed  by  corresponding  sys- 
tems of  positions  of  the  variable  chord  pPh,  are  rectiHttear  geruratrices  of 
the  given  surface ;  these  bases  become  imagitmry,  when  we  return  to  the 
sphere,  ellipsoid,  or  other  non-ruled  surface,  as  that  in  which  the  polygon  is 
to  be  inscribed ;  when  the  number  of  given  points  is  even,  the  tangents  to 
the  two  corresponding  cMrres  on  the  given  surface^  at  any  proposed  point 
p,  are  conjugate,  being  parallel  to  two  conjugate  diameters;  there  exist 
also  certain  harmonic  relations  between  the  lines  and  planes  which  enter 
into  this  theory  of  inscription  ;  references  to  communications  by  the  pre- 
sent writer,  on  this  subject,  of  which  some  have  been  already  published, 
(see  also  Appendix  B), Articles  676,  677;  Pages  674  to  678. 
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§cxy.  More  ftJl  diicoarioo  of  the  aignifioatiop  of  an  equation,  namely, 

V.  pa  =  p V.  p/3,  or  V.  ap = p V.  /3p, 

which  had  preeented  itself  in  the  foregoing  analysb ;  this  equation  repre- 
sents generally  a  certain  curve  ofdotMe  atroahtre  which  is  of  the  third 
order^  as  being  eitf  ^  on  arbitrary  plane  in  three  poimte^  real  or  imagi- 
nary ;  this  curve  is  the  eomwum  intereeetion  of  a  certain  eyetem  cfmrfaem 
of  the  eeeond  order;  it  intersects  the  ephere  ps  =  —  1  in  faoo  real  and  two 
imaginary  poimte,  namely,  in  the  initial  positions  of  the  first  comer  of  an 
inscribed  and  even-sided  polygon  (§oznr.)t  bat  it  may  be  said  also  to  in- 
tersect the  same  sphere  in  two  other  tmagiiuary  pwUe^  at  infinity;  if  we 
confine  ourselves  to  real  vectors  andqnatemions,  we  can  express  a  variety 
of  other  geometrical  loci  by  equations  of  remarkable  simplicity ;  interpret 
tations  of  the  ten  equations, 

V7  =  0,  Sg  =  0,  S^=l,  S^  =  -l,  where9  =  (pa-»)'» 

with  the  same  meaning  of  9,  if /3  J.  a,  the  equation  V9  s/3  represents  a 
certain  hyperbola  ;  if  afiy  denote  three  real  and  rectangular  vectors,  the 
equation  (y  V.  ap)^  +  (yV.  /Sp)*  =  1  represents  a  certain  elHpee;  the  equa- 
tion (S .  apy'\-  (yV.  apy=  1  denotes  the  tyttem  of  an  ellipse  and  an  hy* 
perbola^  with  one  common  pair  ofewmmitt^  but  situated  tii  two  rectan- 
gular plane*  ;  an  equally  simple  equation  can  be  assigned  representing  a 
tyttem  of  two  elUptet^  in  two  rectangular  planes,  having  a  common  pair  of 
summits ;  the  equation  ipicp  =  prpi,  or  V.  cprp  =  0,  represents  a  system  of 
two  rectangular  right  linett  bisecting  the  angles  between  c,  k  ;  while  the 
equation  ipgp  =  pipe,  or  0  =  Y.  pY .  ipc,  represents  a  system  of  three  rect' 
angular  linetf  namely,  these  two  bisectors,  and  a  line  perpendicular  to 
their  plane;  example  from  the^ipsoid,  equation  Y.  yp  =  0 ;  general  equa- 
tion of  surfaces  of  the  second  order;  equation  of  Fresnel^s  wave-turfaee  ; 
general  formulae  for  translating  any  equation  in  co-ordinates  into  an  equa- 
tion in  quaternions, 

*  =-  tS .  tp,  y  =  -jS  ,Jpy  X  s=  — AS  .  hp  ; 

other  expressions  for  geometrical  lod  may  be  obtained,  by  regarding  p  as 
the  vector  part  of  a  variable  quaternion  9,  which  is  obliged  to  sstisfy  some 
given  equation,  while  its  tcalarpart  w  is  variable;  formule  may  be  as- 
signed which  shall  represent,  respectively,  on  this  plan,  what  may  be  called 
tLfiUl  circle f  and  full  tphere Articles  678,  679 ;  Pages  678  to  688. 

§  CXYI.  Equation  of  the /bra/  hyperbola^  Y.  tjp  .Y.  p9=  (Y.  tjO)*t  resumed  from 
§  Lxxxvm. ;  proof  of  the  adequacy  of  this  one  equation  to  represent  that 
curve ;  geometrical  illustrations  of  the  significations  of  the  two  constant 
vectora  11  and  9 ;  they  are  the  two  oblique  co-ordinatet  of  an  umbiUc  of 
the  ellipsoid,  referred  to  the  asymptotes  of  the  focal  hyperbola,  when  di- 
rectiont  as  well  as  lengths  are  attended  to ;  other  elementaiy  geometrical 
illustrations  and  confirmations  of  some  of  the  results  of  earlier  sections  (es- 
pecially of  §{  Lxxxvi.  to  Lxxxvui.),  chicfly  as  regards  the  equations  in- 
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TolfiDg  If,  0;  addidonal  calcuUtionf  aiid  intopreUtionfly  dttigned  prind- 
paDy  MB  tzereUu  in  quaUrnUmt;  introduction  of  the  two  new  recton, 

with  three  other  vectors  Xj,  X^i  X4,  determined  in  terms  of  p  bj  expres- 
sions inslogoas  to  that  for  \\ ;  we  hare  the  equations, 

T(X,-f)  =  6  +  6-»8.fp,  T(X|  +  f)  =  6-5-»8.ff», 
and  therefore  TCXi- e)  +  T (Xi  +  c)  =  26 ; 

the  locns  of  the  extremity  of  the  derived  rector  Xi  is  a  certain  dKpfMtf 
rtvobttiomy  with  the  mean  on*  2b  of  the  piMii  eHipeoid  for  Us  wmjor  axis, 
and  with  facw  foci  on  that  axis  of  which  the  vectors  are^i ;if  «ds- 
Bote  the  Kmear  sxeenirieity  of  this  new  ellipsoid,  e  s  Tt,  then 

the  four  vectors,  Xi,  Xt,  X3,  X4  terminate  at  four  points,  14,  L9,  I4, 14,  wliich 
are  the/lmr  conurs  of  a  qmadriUUertUj  inseribsd  im  a  cireU,  of  this  ds- 
rieod  tUipsoid  of  revohUiom  ;  the  two  opposite  sides,  14  L3, 1414,  of  this 
plane  qoadrilatcral,  are  req)ectively  poraUel  tothstwoumbiUeardiameUrs 
of  the  origina]  elUpeoid  ahc ;  the  two  other  and  mntnally  opposite  sides. 
Late.  I4L11  of  the  same  inscribed  quadrilateral,  are  parallel  to  the  axes  of 
the  two  ejflinders  of  revolution  which  can  be  drcumscribed  about  the  same 
given  ellipsoid  (or  to  the  asymptotes  of  the  focal  hyperbola) ;  the  former 
pair  of  sides  of  the  inscribed  but  varying  quadrilateral  intersect  in  a  poini 
■  (the  termination  of  the  vector  p),  of  which  the  locus  is  the  given  ellqh- 
soid;  for  thb  and  for  other  reasons  it  is  proposed  to  name  the  new  ellip- 
soid of  revolution  the  mxav  klxipsoid,  and  its  fod  the  two  medial  foci 
of  the  given  ellipeoid  abc,    ....    Articles  680  to  688;  Pages  688  to  700. 

§  OXTU.*  Many  other  geometrical  applications  may  be  made,  of  the  same  general 
principles ;  for  example,  if  r  be  a  vector  tangential  to  a  line  of  curvature, 
then,  with  the  significations  of «,  k,  y  in  §{  Lxxvin.,  lxxiz.,  we  have  the 
equations, 

S.  vr  =  0,  8.  vrer«  =  0,  giving  r  =  UV.v»?UV.vr; 

this  reproduces  the  known  theorem,  that  the  Knes  ofcnrvature  on  an  elUp- 
soid  bisect  at  each  point  the  angles  between  the  circular  sections;  quater- 
nions may  also  be  employed  to  prove  some  theorems  elsewhere  published 
by  the  piesent  writer,  respecting  the  curvature  of  a  spherical  conic,  .  .  . 

Article  689  ;  Page  700. 

Appcstdiz  a  (referred  to  in  }  ozm.), Pages  701  to  716. 

Appendix  B  (respecting  the  results  of  §  oxiy.), Pages  717  to  780. 

Appktdix  C  (containing  some  additional  account  of  the  analysis  by  which  some 

of  those  results  were  obtained), Pages  781  to  the  end. 

[*  The  foregoing  Analyttf  of  the  work  into  SetHont  did  not  oceor  to  the  snthor  until  It  wu  too 
late  to  be  Ineorpoimted  with  the  text :  bat  it  haa  been  printed  here,  ai  teeming  likely  to  be  utefU.] 
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ON  QUATERNIONS. 


LECTURE  I. 

Gbntlbmbn, 

In  the  preceding  Lectures  of  the  present  Term,  we 
have  taken  a  rapid  view  of  the  chief  facts  and  laws  of  Astronomy, 
its  leading  principles  and  methods  and  results.  After  some  gene- 
ral and  preliminary  remarks  on  the  connexion  between  meta- 
physical and  physical  science,  we  have  seen  how  the  observation 
of  the  elementary  phenomena  of  the  Heavens  may  be  assisted, 
and  rendered  more  precise,  by  means  of  astronomical  instru- 
ments, accompanied  with  astronomical  reductions.  An  outline 
of  Uranography  has  been  given;  the  laws  of  Kepler  for  the  Solar 
System  have  been  stated  and  illustrated ;  with  the  inductive  evi- 
dence from  facts  by  which  their  truth  may  be  established.  It 
has  been  shewn  that  these  laws  extend,  not  only  to  the  Planets 
known  in  Kepler's  time,  namely.  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupi- 
ter, and  Saturn,  with  which  our  Earth  must  be  enumerated,  but 
also  to  the  various  other  planets  since  detected :  to  Uranus,  to 
Ceres,  Pallas,  Juno,  and  Vesta;  and  to  those  others  of  more 
recent  date,  in  the  order  of  human  knowledge,  of  which  no  fewer 
than  six  have  been  found  within  the  last  two  years  and  a  half; 
to  Astraea,  Neptune,  Hebe,  Iris,  Flora,  and  Metis :  among  which 
Neptune  is  remarkable,  as  having  had  its  existence  foreshewn  by 
mathematical  calculation,  and  Metis  is  interesting  to  us  Irishmen, 
as  having  been  discovered  at  an  Irish  observatory.  It  has  also 
been  shewn  you  that  these  celebrated  laws  of  Kepler  are  them- 
selves mathematically  included  in  one  still  greater  Law,  with 
which  the  name  of  Newton  is  associated :  and  that  thus,  as  New- 
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ton  himself  demonstrated,  in  his  immortal  work,  the  Principia, 
the  rules  of  the  elliptic  motion  of  the  planets  are  consequences  of 
the  principle  of  universal  Gravitation,  proportional  directly  to  the 
mass,  and  inversely  to  the  square  of  the  distance.  With  the  help 
of  this  great  principle,  or  law,  of  Newton's,  combined  with  proper 
observations  and  e:tperiments, — especially,  with  the  Cavendish 
experiment,  as  lately  repeated  by  Baily, — not  only  have  the 
shape  and  size  of  the  earth  which  we  inhabit,  but  even  (as  you 
have  seen  explained  and  illustrated)  its  very  weight  has  been  de- 
termined ;  the  number  of  millions  of  millions  of  millions  of  tons 
of  matter,  which  this  vast  globe  contains,  has  been  (approx- 
imately) assigned.  And  not  only  have  the  motions  of  that  Earth 
of  our's  around  and  with  its  own  axis,  and  round  the  sun,  been 
established,  but  that  great  central  body  of  our  system,  the  Sun, 
through  the  persevering  application  of  those  faculties  which  God 
has  given  to  man,  has  itself  (as  you  have  likewise  seen)  been 
measured  and  weighed,  with  the  line  and  balance  of  science. 

2.  Such  having  been  our  joint  contemplations  in  this  place, 
before  the  adjournment  of  these,  discourses  on  account  of  the 
Examinations  for  Fellowships,  you  may  remember  that  it  was  an- 
nounced that  at  our  re-assembling  we  should  proceed  to  the  con* 
sideration  of  a  certain  new  mathematical  Method,  or  Calculus, 
which  has  for  some  years  past  occupied  a  large  share  of  my  own 
attention,  but  which  I  have  hitherto  abstained  from  introducing, 
except  by  allusion,  to  the  notice  of  those  who  have  honoured 
here  my  lectures  with  their  attendance.    I  refer,  as  you  are  aware, 
to  what  I  have  called  the  calculus  of  quaternions,  and  have 
applied  to  the  solution  of  many  geometrical  and  physical  pro- 
blems.   However  much  this  new  calculus,  or  method,  may  natu- 
rally have  interested  myself,  there  has  existed,  in  my  mind,  until 
the  present  time,  a  fear  of  seeming  egotistical,  if  I  should  offer 
to  the  attention  of  my  hearers  in  this  University  an  account  of 
such  investigations  or  speculations  of  my  own.     Accordingly, 
with  the  exception  of  a  short  sketch,  in  the  year  1845,  of  the 
application  to  spherical  trigonometry  of  those  fundamental  con- 
ceptions and  expressions  respecting  Quaternions,  which  I  had 
been  led  to  form  in  1843,  and  had  in  the  last  mentioned  year 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  I  have  abstained 
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from  entering  on  the  subject  in  former  courses  of  Lectures : — 
unless  it  be  regarded  as  an  exception  to  this  rule,  that  in  the  ex* 
traordinary  or  supplementary  Course  which  I  delivered  here,  in 
the  winter  of  I8469  on  the  occasion  of  the  theoretical  discovery 
of  the  distant  planet  Neptune,  I  ventured  to  introduce  that  theory 
o(  Hodographs^  which,  in  the  regular  course  for  1847,  I  after- 
wards  more  fully  developed ;  and  which  had  been  suggested  to 
me  as  a  geometrical  interpretation,  or  construction,  of  some  in* 
tegrations  of  equations  in  physical  astronomy  whereto  I  had  been 
conducted  by  the  Method  of  Quaternions.  But  since,  on  the 
one  hand,  it  has  of  late  been  formally  announced  (as  it  is  stated  to 
me)  that  the  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  this  University  intends 
to  lecture  on  that  Method  of  mine  in  the  winter  of  the  present 
year,  in  connexion,  probably,  with  some  of  his  own  original  re^ 
searches;  and  to  make  it,  or  a  part  of  it,  one  of  the  subjects  of 
his  public  Examination  of  the  Candidates  for  Fellowship  in  the 
gummer  of  1849  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  theory  itself  has 
been  acquiring,  under  my  own  continued  study,  a  wider  exten- 
don,  and  perhaps  also  a  firmer  consistency :  it  seems  to  myself,— 
and  by  some  mathematical  friends,  among  whom  the  Professor 
just  referred  to  is  included,  I  am  encouraged  to  think  that  it  is 
their  opinion  too, — that  the  time  has  arrived,  when  instead  of  its 
being  an  obtrusion  for  me  to  state  here,  in  the  execution  of  my 
own  professorial  office,  my  views  respecting  Quaternions,  it 
would,  on  the  contrary,  be  rather  a  dereliction  of  my  duty,  or  a 
blameable  remissness  therein,  if  I  were  longer  to  omit  to  state 
those  views  in  this  place,  at  least  by  sketch  and  outline. 

3.  And  inasmuch  as  I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  has  hi* 
therto  professed  to  detect  error  in  any  of  those  geometrical  and 
physical  theorems  to  which  the  Method  has  conducted  me ;  while 
yet  I  cannot  but  perceive  it  to  be  the  feeling  of  several  persons, 
among  my  mathematical  friends  and  acquaintances,  that  in  the 
existing  state  of  the  published  expositions  of  my  own  views  upon 
the  subject,  some  degree  of  obscurity  still  hangs  over  its  logical 
and  metaphysical  principles :  so  that  the  admitted  correctness  of 
the  results  of  this  new  Calculus  may  appear,  even  to  candid  and 
fiot  unfriendly  lookers-on,  to  be,  in  some  sense,  accidental^  rather 
than  necessary,  so  &r  as  the  conceptions  and  reasonings  have 

B  2 
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hitherto  been  formally  set  forth  by  me :  it  therefore  seems  to  be« 
upon  the  whole,  the  most  expedient  plan  which  can  be  adopted 
on  the  present  occasion,  that  I  should  state,  as  distinctly  and  as 
fully  as  my  own  limited  powers  of  expression,  and  as  your  re- 
maining time  in  this  Course  will  allow,  the  Jbntal  thoughts,  the 
primal  views^  the  initial  attitudes  of  mind,  from  which  the  others 
flow,  and  to  which  they  are  subordinated.  And  if,  in  the  fulfiU 
ment  of  this  purpose,  the  adoption  of  a  somewhat  metaphysical 
style  of  expression  on  some  fundamental  points  may  be  at  least 
forgiven  me,  as  inevitable,  still  more  may  I  look  to  be  excused, 
if  not  approved  of,  should  I  take,  even  by  preference,  my  illus-^ 
trationsfrom  Astronomy,  in  this  Supplementary  Course  of  Lec- 
tures, which,  as  you  know,  arises  out  of,  and  is  appended  to  a 
Course  more  strictly  and  properly  astronomical. 

4.  The  object  which  I  shall  propose  to  myself,  in  the  Lec- 
ture of  this  day,  is  the  statement  of  the  significations,  at  least  the 
primary  significations,  which  I  attach,  in  the  Calculus  of  Qua- 
ternions, to  the  four  following  familiar  marks  of  combination  of 
symbols, 

which  marks,  or  signs,  are  universally  known  to  correspond,  in 
arithmetic  and  in  ordinary  algebra,  to  the  four  operations  known 
by  the  names  of  Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication,  and 
Division.  The  new  significations  of  these  four  signs  have  a 
sufficient  analogy  to  the  old  ones,  to  make  me  think  it  convenient 
to  retain  the  signs  themselves ;  and  yet  a  sufficient  distinction 
exists,  to  render  a  preliminary  comment  not  superfluous:  or 
rather  it  is  indispensable  that  as  clear  a  definition,  or  at  least  ex^ 
position,  of  the  precise  force  of  each  of  these  old  marks,  used  in 
new  senses,  should  be  given,  as  it  is  in  my  power  to  give.  Per- 
haps, indeed,  I  may  not  find  it  possible,  to-day,  to  speak  with 
what  may  seem  the  requisite  degree  of  fulness  of  such  exposition, 
of  more  than  the  twofrst  of  these  four  signs ;  although  I  hope 
to  touch  upon  the  two  last  of  them  also. 

5.  First,  then,  I  wish  to  be  allowed  to  say,  in  general  terms 
(though  conscious  that  they  will  need  to  be  afterwards  particula- 
rized), that  I  regard  the  two  connected  but  contrasted  marks  or 

"?"*'  +  and  -, 
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as  being  respectively  and  primarily  charcu:teristic8  of  the  syn- 
thesis and  analysis  o/a  state  qfa  Progression^  according  as 
this  state  is  considered  as  being  derived  Jrom^  or  compared  uHth^ 
some  other  state  of  that  progression.  And,  with  the  same  kind 
of  generality  of  expression,  I  may  observe  here  that  I  regard  in 
like  manner  the  other  pair  of  connected  and  contrasted  marks 
already  mentioned,  namely, 

X  and  -H9 

(when  taken  in  what  I  look  upon  as  their  respectively />rtmary 
significations),  as  being  signs  or  characteristics  of  the  correspon- 
ding SYNTHESIS  and  ANALYSIS  of  a  STEP,  in  any  such  progression 
of  states,  according  as  that  step  is  considered  as  derived  from^  or 
compared  tvith^  some  other  step  in  the  same  progression.  But  I 
am  aware  that  this  very  general  and  preliminary  statement  can- 
not fail  to  appear  vague,  and  that  it  is  likely  to  seem  also  obscure, 
until  it  is  rendered  precise  and  clear  by  examples  and  illustra- 
tions, which  the  plan  of  these  Lectures  requires  that  I  should 
select  from  Geometry,  while  it  allows  me  to  clothe  them  in  an 
Astronomical  garb.  And  I  shall  begin  by  endeavouring  thus  to 
illustrate  and  exemplify  the  view  here  taken  of  the  sign  -,  which 
we  may  continue  to  read^  as  usual,  minus,  although  the  opera- 
tion, of  which  it  is  now  conceived  to  direct  the  performance,  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  arithmetical,  nor  even,  in  all  respects, 
with  common  algebraical  subtraction. 

6.  I  have  said  that  I  regard,  primarily^  this  sign, 

-,  or  Minus, 

as  the  mark  or  characteristic  of  an  analysis  of  one  state  of  a  pro* 
gression,  when  considered  as  compared  with  aitoMer  state  of  that 
progression.  To  illustrate  this  very  general  view,  which  has 
been  here  propounded,  at  first,  under  a  metaphysical  rather  than 
a  mathematical  form,  by  proceeding  to  apply  it  under  the  limi- 
tations which  the  science  of  geometry  suggests,  let  space  be 
now  regarded  as  the  field  of  the  progression  which  is  to  be  stu« 
died,  and  points  as  the  states  of  that  progression.  You  will 
then  see  that  in  conformity  with  the  general  view  already  enun- 
ciated, and  as  its  geometrical  particularization,  I  am  led  to  regard 
the  word  **  Minus,'*  or  the  mark  -,  in  geometry,  as  the  sign  or 
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characteristic  of  the  analysis  of  one  geometrical  posidon  (in 
space),  as  compared  with  another  (such)  position.  The  compel- 
rison  of  one  mathematical  point  with  another^  with  a  view  to  the 
determination  of  what  may  be  called  their  ordinal  relation^  or 
their  relative  position  in  space,  is  in  fact  the  inrestigation  of  the 
OBOMBTRiCAL  DiFFBBBNCB  of  the  two  points  Compared,  in  that 
sole  respect,  namely,  position^  in  which  two  mathematical  points 
can  differ  from  each  other.  And  even  for  this  reason  alone, 
although  I  think  that  other  reasons  will  offer  themselves  to  your 
own  minds,  when  you  shall  be  more  familiar  with  this  whole 
aspect  of  the  matter,  you  might  already  grant  it  to  be  not  unna- 
tural to  regard,  as  it  has  been  stated  that  I  do  regard,  this  study 
or  investigation  of  the  relative  position  of  two  points  in  space,  as 
being  that  primary  geometrical  operation  which  is  analogous  to 
algebraic  subtraction^  and  which  I  propose  accordingly  to  denote 
by  the  usual  mark  (-)  of  the  well-known  operation  last  men- 
tioned. Without  pretending,  however,  that  I  have  yet  exhibited 
sufficiently  conclusive  grounds  for  believing  in  the  existence  of 
such  an  analogy^  I  shall  now  proceed  to  illustrate,  by  examples^ 
the  modes  of  symbolical  expression  to  which  this  belief,  or  view, 
conducts. 

7.  To  illustrate  first,  by  an  astronomical  example,  the  con- 
ception already  mentioned,  of  the  analysis  of  one  geometrical 
position  considered  with  reference  to  another,  I  shall  here  write 
down,  as  symbols  for  the  two  positions  in  space  which  are  to  be 
compared  among  themselves,  the  astronomical  signs, 

0  and  t  ; 
which  represent  or  denote  renpectively  the  sun  and  earth,  and  are 
here  supposed  to  signify,  not  the  masses,  nor  the  long^itudes,  of 
those  two  bodies,  nor  any  other  quantities  or  magnitudes  con- 
nected with  them,  but  simply  their  situations,  or  the  positions 
of  their  centres,  regarded  as  mathematical  points  in  space.  To 
make  more  manifest  to  the  eye  that  these  astronomical  signs  are 
here  employed  to  denote  points  or  positions  alone,  I  shall  write 
under  each  a  dotf  and  under  the  dot  a  Roman  capital  letter, 
namely,  a  for  the  earth,  and  b  for  the  sun,  as  follows : 

©  S 

(Fig.  1.) 

B  A 
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and  shall  suppose  that  the  particular  operation  of  what  we  have 
already  called  analysis,  using  that  word  in  a  very  general  and 
rather  in  a  metaphysical  than  in  a  mathematical  sense,  which  is 
now  to  be  performed,  consists  in  the  proposed  investigaiion  qf 
the  position  cfthe  aun^  b,  with  respect  to  the  earthy  a  ;  the  latter 
being  regarded  as  comparatively  simple  and  known;  but  the 
former  as  complex,  or  at  least  unknown  and  undetermined ;  and 
a  relation  being  sought,  which  shall  connect  the  one  with  the 
other.  This  conceived  analytical  operation  is  practically  and 
astronomically  performed,  to  some  extent,  whenever  an  observer, 
as  for  example,  my  assistant  (or  myself),  at  the  Observatory  of 
this  University,  with  that  great  circular  instrument  of  which  you 
have  a  model  here,  directs  a  telescope  to  the  sun :  it  is  completed^ 
for  that  particular  time  of  observation,  when,  after  all  due  micro- 
metrical  measurements  and  readings,  after  all  reductions  and  cal« 
culations,  founded  in  part  on  astronomical  theory,  and  on  facts 
previously  determined,  the  same  observer  concludes  and  records 
the  geocentric  right  ascension  and  declination,  and  (through  the 
semidiameter)  the  radius  vector  (or  distance)  of  the  sun.  In 
general,  we  are  to  conceive  the  required  analysis  of  the  position 

of  the    ANALTZAND    POINT    B,    with    rCSpCCt    fo  *the    ANALTZBR 

POINT  A,  to  be  an  operation  such  that,  if  it  were  completely  per- 
formed, it  would  instruct  us  not  only  in  what  direction  the  point 
B  is  situated  with  respect  to  the  point  a  ;  but  also,  at  what 
distancb  from  the  latter  the  former  point  is  placed.  Regarded 
as  a  guide,  or  rule  for  going  (if  we  could  go)  from  one  point  to 
the  other, — which  rule  of  transition  would,  however  (according 
to  the  general  and  philosophical,  rather  than  technically  mathe- 
matical distinction  between  analysis  and  synthesis,  on  which  this 
whole  exposition  is  founded),  be  itseif  rsLiher  of  a  synthetic  than 
of  an  analytic  character, — the  rest7LT  of  this  ordinal  analysis 
might  be  supposed  to  tell  us  in  the^r^^  place  how  wb  should  sbt 
OUT :  which  conceived  geometrical  act,  of  setting  out  in  a  suitable 
direction^  corresponds  astronomically  to  the  pointing,  or  direct^ 
ing  of  the  telescope^  in  the  observation  just  referred  to.  And  the 
same  synthetic  rule,  or  the  same  result  of  a  complete  analysis, 
must  then  be  supposed  also  to  tell  us,  in  the  second  place,  how 
FAR  wb  ought  to  GO,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  sought  point 
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B,  after  thus  Betting  out  from  the  given  point  a,  in  the  proper 
direction  of  progress  (this  direction  being,  of  course,  here  con- 
ceived  to  be  preserved  unaltered) :  which  latter  part  of  the  sup- 
posed guidance  or  information  corresponds  to  the  astronomical 
inquiry,  how  far  off  is  the  sun,  or  other  celestial  object,  at  which 
we  are  now  looking,  with  a  telescope  properly  set  ? 

8.  Now  the  whole  sought  result  of  this  (conceived)  com- 
plete analysis,  of  the  position  b  with  respect  to  the  position  a, 
whether  it  be  regarded  analytically  as  an  ordinal  relation^  or 
synthetically  as  a  rule  oftransitioHi  is  what  I  propose  to  denote^ 
or  signify,  by  the  symbol 

B  -  A, 

formed  by  inserting  the  sign  minus  between  the  two  separate 
symbols  of  the  two  points  compared ;  the  symbol  of  the  ana'^ 
lyzand  point  b  being  written  to  the  left  of  the  mark  ~,  and  the 
symbol  of  the  analyzer  point  a  being  written  to  the  right  of  the 
same  mark ;  all  which  I  design  to  illustrate  by  the  following 
fuller  diagram, 

= (Fig.  2.) 

,  B  A 

where  the  arrow  indicates  the  direction  in  which  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  set  out  from  the  analyzer  point,  in  order  to  reach  the 
analyzand  point;  and  a  straight  Une  is  drawn  to  represent  or 
picture  the  progression^  of  which  those />orn/«  are  here  conceived 
to  be,  respectively,  the  initial  and  final  states.  We  may  then, 
as  often  as  we  think  ^xo^eiy  paraphrase  (in  this  theory)  the  geo- 
metrical symbol  b  -  a,  by  reading  it  aloud  as  follows,  though  it 
would  be  tedious  always  to  do  so:  *'  b  analyzed  with  respect  to 
A,  as  regards  difference  of  geometrical  position'*  But  for  com- 
mon use  it  may  be  sufficient  (as  already  noticed)  to  retain  the 
shorter  and  more  familiar  mode  of  reading,  ^'  b  minus  a  ;"  re- 
membering, however,  that  (in  the  present  theory)  the  diffe- 
rence thus  originally  ox  primarily  indicated  is  one  of  position, 
and  920^  of  magnitude :  which,  indeed,  the  context  (so  to  speak) 
will  always  be  sufficient  to  suggest,  or  to  remind  us  of,  when- 
ever the  symbols  a  and  b  are  recognised  as  being  what  they  are 
here  supposed  to  be,  namely,  signs  of  mathematical  points. 
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9.  Had  we  chosen  to  invert  the  order  of  the  comparison^  or 
of  the  analysis  of  these  two  positions  a  and  b,  as  related  to  each 
other,  regarding  the  sun  b  as  the  g^ven  or  known  point,  and  the 
earth  a  as  the  sought  or  unknown  one ;  we  should  have  in  that 
case  done  what  ip  fact  astronomers  do  in  those  investigations  re- 
specting the  solar  system,  in  which  the  motion  of  the  earth  as  a 
planet  about  the  sun,  in  obedience  to  Kepler's  laws,  is  treated  as 
an  established  general  fact  which  it  remains  to  argue  from,  and 
to  develope  into  the  particular  consequences  required  for  some 
particular  question :  whenever,  in  short,  they  seek  rather  the 
heliocentric  position  of  the  earthy  than  the  geocentric  position  of 
the  sun  ;  and  so  propose  to  analyze  what  has  been  here  called  a 
with  respect  to  b,  rather  than  b  with  respect  to  a.  And  it  would 
then  have  been  proper,  on  the  same  general  plan  of  notation,  to 
have  written  the  opposite  symbol  a  -  b,  instead  of  the  former 
symbol  b  -  a  ;  and  also  to  have  inverted  the  arrow  in  the  dia- 
gram (because  we  now  conceive  ourselves  as  going  rather  from 
the  sun  to  the  earth,  than  from  the  earth  to  the  sun) ;  which 
diagram  would  thus  assume  the  form, 

°        "-^        '  (Fig.  3.) 

b  a 

Thus  B  -  A  and  a  -  b  are  symbols  of  two  opposite  (or  mutually 
inverse)  ordinal  relations^  corresponding  to  two  oppositb  steps 
or  transitions  in  space,  and  mentally  discovered,  or  brought  into 
notice,  by  these  two  opposite  modes  of  analyzing  the  relative  po- 
sition  of  one  common  pair  of  mathematical  points^  a  and  b  ;  of 
which  two  opposite  modes  of  ordinal  analysis  in  space,  with  the 
two  inverse  relations  thence  resulting,  the  mutual  connexion  and 
contrast  may  be  still  more  clearly  perceived,  if  we  bring  them 
into  one  view  by  this  diagram : 

©         B  -  A         S 

^ (Fig.  4.) 

B  A  -  B  A 

10.  Using  a^rmo/* WORDS,  suggested  by  this  mode  of  sym« 
helical  notation,  I  should  not  think  it  improper,  and  it  would 
certainly  be  at  least  consistent  with  the  manner  in  which  the  sub- 
ject is  here  viewed,  to  say  that 
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The  Sun's  ordinal  relation  to  the  Earth  in  space, 

or,  somewhat  more  concisely,  that  what  is  called  in  astronomy, 

"  The  Sun*8  Geocentric  Position**  (including  distance)^ 

is  expressed  by,  and  is  (in  that  sense)  equivalent^  or 

(with  the  here  proposed  use  of  Minus)  symbolically  equal  to 

**  The  Sun's  (absolute)  Position  in  space, 
Minus  the  Earth's  (absolute)  Position." 

And  then,  of  course,  we  should  be  allowed,  on  the  same  plan,  to 

say,  conversely,  that 

"  The  Earth's  Heliocentric  Position"  is  equivalent  or  equal  to 
**  The  Earth's  Position  in  space,  minus  the  Sun's  Position." 

In  the  same  new  mode  of  speaking,  the 

^<  Position  of  Venus  (in  space),  minus  the  Position  of  the  Sun," 

would  be  a  form  of  words  equivalent  to  the  usual  phrase, 

"  Heliocentric  Position  of  Venus." 

And  it  is  evident  that  examples  of  this  sort  might  easily  be  mul- 
tiplied. 

11.  According,  then,  to  the  view  here  taken  of  the  word 
**  Minus,"  or  of  the  sign  -,  if  employed,  as  we  propose  to  employ 
it,  in  pure  or  applied  geometry^  this  word  or  sign  will  denote 
primarily  an  ordinal  analysis  in  space  ;  or  an  analysis  (or  exa- 
mination) of  the  position  of  a  mathematical  pointy  as  compared 
with  the  position  of  another  such  point.  And  because,  according 
to  the  foregoing  illustrations,  this  sign  or  mark  (Minus)  directs 
us  to  DRAW,  or  to  conceive  as  drawn,  a  straight  line  connecting 
the  two  points,  which  are  proposed  to  be  compared  as  to  their 
relative  positions,  it  might,  perhaps,  on  this  account  be  called 
the  SIGN  OF  TRACTION.  If  wc  wish,  however,  to  diminish,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  number  of  new  terms,  we  may  call  it  still,  as 
usual,  the  sign  of  subtraction  ;  remembering  only,  that,  in  the 
view  here  proposed,  there  is  no  original  (nor  necessary)  reference 
whatever  to  any  subtraction  of  one  magnitude  from  another. 
Indeed,  it  is  well  known  to  every  student  of  the  elements  pf 
algebra  that  the  word  Minus,  and  the  sign  -,  are,  in  those  ele- 
ments also,  used  very  frequently  to  denote  an  operation  which  is 
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by  no  means  identical  with  the  taking  away  of  a  partial  from  a 
total  magnitude,  8o  as  to  find  the  remaining  part :  thus  every 
algebraist  is  familiar  with  such  results  as  these,  that 

(Negative  Four)  Minus  (Positive  Three)  Equals  (Negative 

Seven) ; 

where^  if  mere  magnitudes  or  quantities  were  attended  to,  and 
the  adjectives  **  Positive  and  Negative"  dropped,  or  neglected, 
and  not  replaced  by  any  other  equivalent  words  or  marks,  the 
resulting  number  "  seven"  would  represent  the  (arithmetical) 
sum,  and  not  the  (arithmetical)  difference,  of  the  given  numbers 
*^  four"  and  <*  three."  And  as,  to  prevent  any  risk  of  such  con- 
fusion with  a  merely  arithmetical  difference,  or  with  the  result  of 
a  merely  arithmetical  subtraction,  it  is  usual  to  speak  of  an  alge^ 
braical  difference  and  of  algebraical  subtraction;  and  thus  to  say, 
for  example,  that  "  Negative  Seven**  is  the  **  algebraical  diffe- 
rence" of  "  Negative  Four"  and  **  Positive  Three;"  or  is  ob* 
tained  or  obtainable  by  the  *'  algebraical  subtraction"  of  the 
latter  from  the  former:  so  may  (1  think)  that  other  and  more 
geometrical  sort  of  subtraction,  which  has  been  illustrated  in  this 
day's  Lecture,  be  called,  not  inconveniently,  for  the  sake  of  re- 
cognising a  farther  distinction  or  departure  from  the  merely 
popular  use  of  the  word  (subtraction),  and  on  account  of  its  con- 
nexion with  a  new  and  enlarged  system  of  symbols  in  geometry, 
the  SYMBOLICAL  SUBTRACTION  of  A  from  B:  and  the  resulting  sym- 
bol of  the  ordinal  relation  of  the  latter  point  to  the  former,  namely, 
the  symbol  b  -  a,  may  conveniently  be  called,  in  like  manner,  a 
SYMBOLICAL  DIFFERENCE.  It  is  in  fact,  as  has  been  already 
remarked,  in  this  new  system  of  symbols,  an  expression  for  what 
may  very  naturally  be  called  the  geometrical  difference  of  the  two 
points  B  and  a  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  (in  this  system)  a  symbol  for 
the  difference  of  the  positions  of  those  two  mathematical  points 
in  space ;  this  difference  being  regarded  as  geometrically  con- 
structed, represented,  or  pictured,  by  the  straight  line  drawn 
from  A  to  B,  which  line  is  here  considered  as  having  (what  it  has 
in  fact)  not  only  a  determined  length,  but  also  a  determined  direc* 
tion,  when  the  two  points,  a  and  b,  themselves,  are  supposed  to 
have  two  distinct  and  determined  (or  at  least  determinable) 
positions. 
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12.  For  my  own  part  I  cannot  conceal  that  I  hold  it  to  be  of 
great  and  evenykne/amen^o/ importance,  to  regard  Pure  Mathe- 
matics as  being  primarily  the  science  of  order  (in  Time  and 
Space),  and  not  primarily  the  science  of  magnitude  :  if  we 
would  attain  to  a  perfectly  clear  and  thoroughly  self-consistent 
view  of  this  great  and  widely-stretching  region,  namely,  the  ma- 
thematical, of  human  thought  and  knowledge.  In  mathematical 
science  the  doctrine  of  magnitude,  or  of  quantity,  plays  indeed  a 
very  important  part,  but  noU  RS  I  conceive,  the  most  important 
one.  Its  importance  is  secondary  and  derivative,  not  pri- 
mary and  original^  according  to  the  view  which  has  long  ap- 
proved itself  to  my  own  mind,  and  in  entertaining  which  I  think 
that  I  could  fortify  myself  by  the  sanction  of  some  high  autho- 
rities :  although  the  opposite  view  is  certainly  more  commonly 
received.  If  any  one  here  should  .regard  that  opposite  view, 
which  refers  all  to  magnitude,  as  the  right  one ;  and  should  find 
it  impossible,  or  think  it  not  worth  the  effort,  to  suspend  even  for 
a  while  the  habit  of  such  a  reference,  he  ma,y  still  give  for  a  mo- 
ment a  geometrical  interpretation  to  the  symbol  b  -  a,  not  quite 
inconsistent  with  that  which  has  been  above  proposed,  by  regard- 
ing it  as  an  abbreviation  for  this  other  symbol  bo  -  ao,  where 
Ao  and  BO  are  lines^  namely,  the  distances  of  the  two  points  a 
and  B  from  another  point  o,  assumed  on  the  same  indefinite  right 
line  as  those  two  points  a,  b,  and  lying  beyond  a  with  respect  to 
B,  or  situate  upon  the  line  ba  prolonged  through  a,  as  in  this 
diagram : 

©  (bo  -  ao)  4  % 

^  ^-.   ^ (Fig.  6.) 

3         B  -  A         a  O 

Here  the  point  o  may  be  conceived,  astronomically,  to  represent 
a  superior  planet,  for  example,  Jupiter  (!(),  in  opposition  to  the 
Sun  (and  in  the  Ecliptic)  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  if  we  knew,  for 
such  a  configuration,  the  distance  ao  in  millions  of  miles,  of  the 
Earth  from  Jupiter,  and  also  the  greater  distance  bo  of  the  Sun 
from  the  same  superior  planet  at  that  time,  we  should  only  have 
to  subtract^  arithmetically ^  the  former  distance  ao  from  the  latter 
distanc'e  bo,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  the  distance  bo  -  ao,  or 
ba,  in  millions  of  miles,  between  the  earth  and  the  sun ;  which 
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distance,  there  might  thus  be  some  propriety  or  convenience,  on 
this  account,  in  denoting  by  the  symbol  b  -  a.  That  symbol, 
thus  viewed,  might  even  be  conceived  to  suggest  a  reference  to 
direction  as  well  as  distance  ;  because  the  supposed  line  oa,  pro- 
longed through  A,  would  in  the  figure  tend  to  b  ;  or,  in  astrono- 
mical language,  the  jovicentric  place  of  the  Earthy  in  the 
configuration  supposed,  would  coincide*  on  the  celestial  sphere, 
with  the  geocentric  place  of  the  Sun.  But  I  am  far  indeed  from 
recommending  to  you  to  complicate  the  contemplation  of  the  re- 
lative position  of  the  two  points  a  and  b,  at  this  early  stage  of  the 
inquiry,  by  any  reference  of  this  sort  to  any  third  point  o,  thus 
foreign  and  arbitrarily  assumed.  On  the  contrary,  I  would  advise, 
or  even  request  you,  for  the  present,  to  abstain  from  making,  ia 
your  own  minds,  such  a  reference  to  tLuyJbreign  point;  and  to 
accompany  me,  for  some  time  longer,  in  considering  only  the  in- 
ternal relation  of  position  of  the  two  points,  a  and  b,  them- 
selves ;  agreeing  to  regard  this  internal  and  ordinal  relation  of 
these  two  mathematical  points  in  space  (to  whatever  extent  it 
may  be  found  useful,  or  even  necessary  hereafter^  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  other  points,  or  lines,  or  planes,  for  the  purpose  of  more 
fully  studying,  and,  above  all,  of  applying  that  relation),  as  being 
sufficiently  denoted,  at  this  stage,  by  one  or  other  of  the  two 
symbols,  b  -  a  or  a  -  b,  according  as  we  choose  to  regard  b  or  a 
as  the  analyzand  point,  and  a  or  b  as  the  analyzer. 

13.  I  ask  you  then  to  concede  to  me,  at  least  provisionally, 
and  for  a  while,  the  privilege  of  employing  this  unusual  mode  of 
geometrical  notation,  together  with  the  new  mode  of  geome- 
trical interpretation  above  assigned  to  it :  which  modes,  after 
all,  do  not  contradict  anything  prevtotf^/y  established  in  scienti- 
fic language,  nor  lead  to  any  real  risk  of  confusion  or  of  ambi- 
guity, in  geometrical  science,  by  attaching  any  new  sense  to  an  old 
sign:  since  here  the  sign  itself  (b  -  a),  as  well  as  the  significa- 
tion, is  new.  The  component  symbol  *'  minus"  is  indeed  old^  but 
it  is  used  here  in  a  new  connexion  with  other  elementary  sym- 
bols ;  and  the  new  context,  hence  arising,  gives  birth  to  a  new 
COMPLEX  symbol,  (b- a),  in  fixing  the  sense  of  which  we  may 
and  must  be  guided  by  analogy,  and  general  considerations : 
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old  usag^es  and  receired  definitions  failing  to  assign  any  deter- 
mined signification  to  the  new  complex  symbol  thus  produced. 
The  interpretation  which  I  propose  does  no  more  than  invest 
with  sense,  through  an  explanation  which  is  new,  what  had 
seemed  before  to  be  devoid  of  sense.  It  only  ffives  a  meaning, 
where  none  had  been  given  before:  namely,  to  a  symbolical 
expression  of  the  form  *^  Point  minus  Point."  This  hXieffonn 
of  words,  and  the  geometrical  notation  b  -  a  to  which  it  cor- 
responds (a  and  B  being  still  used  as  signs  of  mathematical 
points),  had  hitherto,  according  to  the  received  and  usual  modes 
of  geometrical  interpretation,  no  mbanino  :  but  you  will,  per- 
haps, admit  that  these  two  connected  forms  of  spoken  and 
written  expression  were,y&r  that  very  reason,  only  the  more  free 
to  receive  any  new  and  definitional  sense :  especially  one  which 
you  have  seen  to  admit  of  beng  suggested  by  so  simple  an  ana- 
logy to  subtraction  as  that  which  the  conception  of  difference  in- 
volves. It  will,  however,  of  course  be  necessary,  for  consistency, 
diat  we  carefully  adhere  to  such  new  interpretation,  when  it  has 
once  been  by  definition  assigned :  unless  and  until  we  find  rea- 
sons (if  such  reasons  shall  ever  be  found)  which  may  compel  its 
formal  abandonment. 

14.  You  see,  then,  to  recapitulate  briefly  the  chief  part  of 
what  has  been  hitherto  said,  that  I  invite  you  to  conceive  the 
RELATIVE  position  of  any  sought  point  b  of  space,  when  com- 
pared with  any  given  point  a,  as  being  (in  what  appears  to  me 
to  be  a  very  easily  intelligible  and  simply  symbolizable  sense) 

the  QBOMBTRfCAL   DIFFERENCE  OF  THE  ABSOLUTE  POSITIONS  of 

those  two  mathematical  points :  and  that  I  propose  to  denote  it, 
in  thb  system  of  symbolical  geometry,  by  writing  ^^ihe  symbol 
of  the  sought  point,  minus  the  symbol  of  the  given  point''  Such 
is,  in  my  view,  the  analytic  aspect  of  the  compound  symbol 

b- A, 

if  the  component  symbols  a  and  b  be  still  understood  to  denote 
points :  such  is  the  primary  signification  which  I  attach  in  geo^ 
metry  to  the  interposed  mark  -,  when  it  is  regarded  as  being 
what  I  have  already  called,  in  general  terms,  a  characteristic 
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15.  But  as  you  have  alretdy  also  partly  seen,  the  same 
symbol, 

B- A, 

may  be  viewed  in  a  synthetic  aspect  also.  It  may  be  thought 
of,  not  only  as  being  the  resuU  of  a  pctsi  analy$i$f  but  also  as 
being  the  guide  to  ajuture  synthesis.  It  may  be  regarded  as 
not  merely  answering,  or  as  denoting  the  answer,  to  the  question : 
In  what  Position  is  the  point  b  situated  with  respect  to  the 
point  A  ?  but  also  this  other,  which  indeed  has  been  already 
seen  to  be  only  the  former  question  differently  viewed:  By  what 
Transition  may  b  be  reached^  if  we  set  out  from  a  ? — And  to 
this  other  question  ako^  or  to  this  other  view  of  the  %SimQ/bntal 
Question^  where,  I  consider  the  same  symbol^  b  -  a,  to  be  a 
fit  general  representation  of  the  Answer :  it  being  reserved  for 
the  context  to  decide,  whenever  a  decision  may  be  necessary, 
which  of  these  two  related  although  contrasted  views  is  taken 
at  any  one  time,  in  any  particular  investigation.  In  its  synthetic 
a^pedf  then,  I  regard  the  symbol  b  -  a  as  denoting  *<  the  step 
to  b  from  A :"  namely,  that  step  by  making  which,  from  the 
given  point  a,  we  should  reach  or  arrive  at  the  sought  point  b  ; 
and  so  determine,  generate,  mark,  or  construct  that  point. 
This  step  (which  we  shall  always  suppose  to  be  a  straight  line) 
may  also,  in  my  opinion,  be  properly  called  a  vector  ;  or  more 
fully,  it  may  be  called  **  the  vector  of  the  point  B^Jrom  the  point 
a  :"  because  it  may  be  considered  as  having  for  its  office,  func* 
tion,  work,  task,  or  business,  to  transport  or  carry  (in  Latin, 
where)  a  moveable  pointy  from  the  given  or  initial  position  a,  to 
the  sought  or  final  position  b.  Taking  this  view,  then,  of  the 
symbol  b  -  a,  or  adopting  now  this  synthetic  interpretation  of  it, 
and  of  the  corresponding  form  of  words,  we  may  say,  generally, 
for  any  such  conceived  rectilinear  transport  of  a  moveable  point 
in  space,  that 

*^  Step  equals  End  of  Step,  minus  Beginning  of  Step ;" 

or  may  write : 

**  Vector  «=  (End  of  Vector)  -  (Beginning  of  Vector)." 

16.  Thus,  in  astronomy,  whereas,  by  the  mode  of  analytic 
interpretation  already  explained,  the  phrase. 
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**  Sun's  Position  minSs  Earth's  Position," 

has  been  regarded  (in  §  10)  as  equivalent  to  the  more  usual  form 
of  words,  **  Sun's  Geocentric  Position",  (including  geocentric  dis- 
tance) ;  we  shall  nou;  be  led,  by  the  connected  mode  oi  synthetic 
interpretation  j\x%i  mentioned,  to  regard  the  same  spoken  phrase, 
or  the  written  expression,  0  -  S  (where  the  two  astronomical 
marks,  0  and  i  ,  are  still  supposed  to  be  used  to  denote  the  ^- 
tuations  alone  of  the  two  bodies  which  they  indicate),  as  being 
equivalent,  in  this  other  view  of  it,  to  what  may  be  called  the 

"  Sun's  Geocentric  Vector:" 

which  DIFFERS  from  what  is  called  in  astronomy  the 

<*  Geocentric  Radius- Fector  of  the  Sun," 

by  its  INCLUDING  DIRECTION,  OS  Well  as  lengthy  as  an  element 
in  its  complete  signification.  In  like  manner,  that  equally  long 
but  opposite  line^  which  may  be  called,  in  the  same  new  mode  of 
speaking,  the  ^^  Earth's  Heliocentric  Vector^**  may  be  denoted 
by  the  opposite  symbol,  S  -  0,  or  expressed  by  the  phrase, 
*^  Earth's  Position,  minus  Sun's  Position  ;"  the  Heliocentric  Vec^ 
tor  of  Venus  will  be,  on  the  same  plan,  symbolically  equal  or 
equivalent  to  the  Position  of  Venus  minus  the  Position  of  the 
Sun :  and  similarly  in  other  cases. 

17.  To  illustrate  more  fully  the  distinction  which  was  just 
now  briefly  mentioned,  between  the  meanings  of  the  **  Vector" 
and  the  *'  Radius  Vector"  of  a  point,  we  may  remark  that  the 
Radius- Vector,  in  astronomy,  and  indeed  in  geometry  also, 
is  usually  understood  to  have  only  length ;  and  therefore  to  be 
adequately  eocpressed  by  a  single  number,  denoting  the  magni- 
tude (or  length)  of  the  straight  line  which  is  referred  to  by  this 
usual  name  (radius- vector),  as  compared  with  the  magnitude  of 
some  standard  line,  which  has  been  assumed  as  the  unit  of  length* 
Thus,  in  astronomy,  the  Geocentric  Radius- Vector  of  the  Sun 
is,  in  its  mean  value,  nearly  equal  to  ninety-five  millions  of  miles : 
if,  then,  a  million  of  miles  be  assumed  as  the  standard  or  unit  of 
length,  the  sun's  geocentric  radius-vector  is  equal  (nearly)  to, 
or  is  (approximately)  expressible  by,  the  number  ninety-Jive: 
in  such  a  manner  that  this  single  number^  95,  with  the  unit  here 
supposed,  is  (at  certain  seasons  of  the  year)  Si/ullf  complete^  and 
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adequate  representation  or  expression  for  that  known  radius- 
vector  of  the  sun.  For  it  is  usually  the  sun  itself  (or  more 
fiilly  the  position  of  the  Sun's  centre),  and  not  the  SufCsradius^ 
vector^  which  is  regarded  as  possessing  also  certain  other  {polar) 
co-ordinates  of  its  oum,  namely,  in  general,  some  two  angles, 
such  as  those  which  are  called  the  Sun's  geocentric  right-ascen- 
sion and  declination ;  and  which  are  merely  associated  with  the 
radius- vector,  but  not  inherent  therein^  nor  belonging  thereto ; 
just  as  the  radius-vector  is  itself  in  turn,  associated  with  the 
right  ascension  and  declination,  but  not  included  in  them.  Those 
two  angular  co-ordinates  (or  some  data  equivalent  to  them)  are 
indeed  required  to  assist  in  the  complete  determination  of  the 
geocentric  position  of  the  sun  itself  :  but  they  are  not  usually 
considered  as  being  in  any  manner  necessary  for  the  most  com- 
plete determination,  or  perfect  numerical  expression,  of  the 
Sun*s  RADIUS-VECTOR.  But  in  the  new  mode  of  speaking  which 
it  is  here  proposed  to  introduce,  and  which  is  guarded  from  con- 
fusion with  the  older  mode  by  the  omission  of  the  word  **  ra- 
dius," the  VECTOR  of  the  sun  has  {itself)  direction,  as  well  as 
length.  It  is,  therefore,  not  sufficiently  characterized  by  any 
SINGLE  number,  such  as  95  (were  this  even  otherwise  rigorous) ; 
but  REQUIRES,  for  its  complete  numerical  expression,  a 
SYSTEM  OF  THREE  NUMBERS;  such  Rs  the  usual  and  well-known 
rectangular  or  polar  co-ordinates  of  the  Sun  or  other  body  or 
point  whose  place  is  to  be  examined :  among  which  one  may 
be  what  is  called  the  rar/i iw-vector ;  but  ifso^  that  radius  must 
(in  general)  be  associated  with  two  other  polar  co-ordinates, 
or  determining  numbers  of  some  kind,  before  the  vector  can  be 
numerically  expressed.  A  vector  is  thus  (as  you  will  afterwards 
more  clearly  see)  a  sort  of  natural  triplet  (suggested  by 
Geometry)  :  and  accordingly  we  shall  find  that  quaternions 
offer  an  easy  mode  of  symbolically  representing  every  vector  by  a 
trinomial  form  {ix-^jy-^hz)  ;  which  form  brings  the  conception 
and  expression  of  $uch  a  vector  into  the  closest  possible  connexion 
with  Cartesian  and  rectangular  co-ordinates. 

18.  Denoting,  however,  for  the  present,  a  vector  of  this  sort, 
or  a  rectilinear  step  in  space  from  one  point  a  to  another  point  b, 
not  yet  by  any  such  trinomial  or  triplet  form,  but  simply  (for 

c 
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conciseness)  by  a  single  and  small  Roman  letter,  snob  as  a ;  and 
proceeding  to  compare^  or  equate,  these  two  equivalent  expres- 
gionSi  or  equmgnificant  symbols,  a  and  b  ~  a  ;  we  are  conducted 

to  the  EQUATION, 

B  -  A  =  a; 

which  is  thus  to  be  regarded  as  here  implying  merely  that  we 
have  chosen  to  denote^  concisely,  by  the  simple  symbol,  or  single 
letter,  »,  the  same  step,  or  vector,  which  has  also  been  other^ 
toise  denoted,  less  briefly,  but  in  some  respects  more  fully  and 
expressively,  by  the  complex  symbol  b  -  a.  Such  is,  at  least, 
the  synthetic  aspect  under  which  this  equation  here  presents  it- 
self; but  we  may  conceive  it  to  occur  also,  at  another  time  and  in 
another  connexion,  under  an  analytic  aspect ;  namely,  as  signify- 
ing that  the  simple  symbol  a  was  used  to  denote  concisely  the 
same  ordinal  relation  of  position,  which  had  been  more  fully 
denoted  by  the  complex  symbol  b  -  a.  Or  we  may  imagine  the 
equation  offering  itself  under  a  mixed  (analytic  and  synthetic) 
aspect;  and  as  then  expressing  the  perfect  correspondence  which 
may  be  supposed  to  exist  between  that  relative  position  of  the 
point  B  with  respect  to  the  point  a,  which  was  originally  indi- 
cated by  B  -  A,  and  that  rectilinear  transition,  or  step,  from  a  to 
B,  which  we  lately  supposed  to  be  denoted  by  a.  Between  these 
different  modes  of  interpretation,  the  context  would  always  be 
found  sufficient  to  decide,  whenever  a  decision  became  necessary. 
But  I  think  that  we  shall  find  it  more  convenient,  simple,  and 
clear,  during  the  remainder  of  the  present  Lecture,  to  adhere  to 
the  synthetic  view  of  the  equation  b  -  a  =:  a ;  that  is,  to  regard  it 
as  signifying  that  both  its  members,  b  -  a  and  a,  are  symbols  Jbr 
one  common  step,  or  vector.  And  generally  I  propose  to  employ, 
henceforth,  the  small  Roman  or  Greek  letters,  a,  b,  a',  &c.,  or  a,  /3» 
a,  &c.,  with  or  without  accents,  as  symbols  of  steps,  or  of  vectors. 
19.  But  at  this  stage  it  is  convenient  to  introduce  the  employ- 
ment of  another  simple  notation,  which  shall  more  distinctly  and 
expressly  recognise  and  mark  that  synthetic  character  which  we 
have  thus  attributed  to  a,  considered  as  denoting  the  step  from 
a  to  b  ;  in  virtue  of  which  synthetic  character  we  have  regarded 
the  latter  point  b  as  constructed,  generated,  determined,  or 
brought  into  view,  by  applying  to,  or  performing  on,  the  former 
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point  Ay  that  act  of  vbction  or  of  transport,  in  wliich  the 
agent  or  operator  is  the  vector  denoted  by  a.  We  require  a 
SIGN  OF  VBCTION  :  a  characteristic  of  the  operation  of  ordinal 
synthesis^  by  which  we  have  conceived  a  sought  position  b  in 
space  to  be  constructed^  as  depending  on  tL  given  position  a,  with 
the  help  of  a  given  vector^  or  ordinal  operator^  a»  of  the  kind  con* 
sidered  above.  And  such  a  characteristic  of  ordinal  syn- 
thesis, or  sign  ofvection^  is,  on  that  general  plan  which  was 
briefly  stated  to  you  early  to-day  (in  art.  5),  supplied  by  the  marh 
+,  or  by  the  word  Plus,  when  used  in  that  new  sense  which  has 
already  been  referred  to  in  this  Lecture,  and  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  suggested  by  Algebra^  though  it  cannot  (strictly  speak- 
ing) be  said  to  be  borrowed  from  Algebra^  at  least  as  Algebra  is 
commonly  viewed.  For  we  shall  thus  be  led  to  write,  as  another 
and  an  equivalent  form  of  the  recent  equation  b  -  a«  a,  this  other 
equation,  in  which  Plus  is  introduced,  and  which  is,  tn  ordinary 
Algebra  also,  a  transformation  of  the  equation  lately  written  : 

B  =  a  +  A  ; 

while  yet,  in  conformity  with  what  has  been  already  said,  we  shall 
now  regard  it  as  being  the  primary  signification  of  this  last  equa- 
tion, or  formula,  that  ^^  the  position  denoted  by  b  may  be 
REACHED  (and,  in  that  sense,  constructed),  by  making  the 
transition  denoted  by  a,  from  the  position  denoted  by  a.'* 

20.  We  shall  thus  be  led  to  say  or  to  write  generally^  with 
this  (which  is  here  regarded  as  being  the)  primary  signification 
of  Plus  in  Geometry,  that  for  any  vector  or  rectilinear  step  in 
space, 

"  Step  +  Beginning  of  Step  =  End  of  Step;" 

or,  "  Vectors  Beginning  of  Vector «. End  of  Vector:" 

the  mark  +  being  in  foct  here  regarded,  by  what  has  been  already 
said,  as  being  primarily  the  sign  ofvection^  or  the  characteristic 
of  the  application  of  a  step^  or  of  a  vector,  to  a  given  point  con- 
sidered as  the  Beginning  (of  the  step,  or  vector),  so  as  to  generate 
or  determine  another  point  considered  as  the  End»  In  relation 
to  astronomy,  this  phraseology  will  allow  us  to  say  that 

"  Sun's  Position  =  Sun's  Geocentric  Vector  +  Earth's  position  ;" 

c  2 
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and  the  assertion  is  to  be  thus  interpreted  :  that  if  a  straight  line, 
agreeing  in  length  and  in  direction  with  the  line  or  step  in  space 
which  we  have  called  in  this  Lecture  the  Sun^s  Geocentric  Vector, 
were  applied  to  the  position  occupied  by  the  Earth,  so  as  to  begin 
therej  this  line  would  terminate  at  the  Sun.  In  exactly  the  same 
way,  we  may  say  that  the  ^'  Position  of  Veiius  in  space"  is  sym- 
bolically expressible  as  the  ''  Heliocentric  Vector  of  Venus,  Plus 
the  Position  of  the  Sun  in  Space  ;"  or  as  the  ^'  Geocentric  Vec- 
tor of  Venus,  plus  the  Position  of  the  Earth  ;"  and  similarly  in 
other  cases. 

21.  All  this,  as  you  perceive,  is  very  simple  and  intelligible; 
nor  can  it  ever  lead  you  into  any  difficulty  or  obscurity,  if  you 
will  only  consent  to  use  from  the  outset,  and  will  take  pains  to 
remember  that  you  use,  the  signs  in  the  way  which  I  propose ; 
although  that  way  may  not  be,  or  rather  is  certainly  not,  alto- 
gether the  same  with  that  to  which  you  are  accustomed.  Yet 
you  see  that  it  is  not  in  contradiction  to  any  received  and  estab- 
lished use  of  symbols  in  Geometry,  precisely  because  no  meaning 
is  usually  attached  to  any  expression  of  the  form,  ^*  Line  plus 
point"  (Compare  13).  Such  an  expression  would  be  simply  un- 
meanings  according  to  common  usage;  in  short,  it  would  be 
nonsense :  but  I  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  make  it  sense;  by  giving 
to  it  an  INTBRPRBTATION  ;  which  must  indeed  remain  so  far  a 
DEFINITION,  as  that  you  may  re/use  to  accompany  me  in  assign- 
ing to  the  expression  in  question  the  signification  here  proposed. 
Yet  you  see  that  I  have  sought  at  least  to  present  that  definition, 
or  that  interpretation,  as  divested  of  a  purely  arbitrary  character  ; 
by  shewing  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  mental  and  symbolic 
counterpart  of  another  definitional  interpretation,  which  has  al- 
ready been  assigned  in  this  Lecture  for  another  form  of  spoken 
and  written  expression ;  namely,  for  the  form,  '^  Point  minus 
Point :"  which  would,  according  to  common  usage,  be  exactly 
as  unmeaning,  not  more  so,  and  not  less,  than  the  other.  If  you 
yield  to  the  reasons,  or  motives  of  analogy,  which  have  been  already 
stated,  or  suggested,  for  treating  the  Difference  of  two  Points 
as  a  Line^  it  cannot  afterwards  appear  surprising  that  you  should 
be  called  upon  to  treat  the  Sum  of  a  Line  and  Point,  as  being 
another  Point. 

22.  Most  fully  do  I  grant,  or  rather  assert  and  avow,  that  the 
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primary  signification  which  I  thus  propose  for  +  in  Geometry,  is 
altogether  distinct  from  that  of  denoting  the  operation  of  com- 
bining  two  partial  magnitudes^  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  up 
one  total  magnitude.  But  surely  every  student  of  the  elements 
of  Algebra  is  perfectly  ^mtVtar  with  another  use  o/plusy  which 
is  not  less  distinct  from  such  merely  quantitative  aggregation^  or 
simple  arithmetical  addition.  When  it  is  granted,  as  you  all 
know  it  to  be,  that  **  (  Negative  Seven)  +  (  Positive  Three)  =  (Ne- 
gative Four),"  where  the  mark  +  is  still  read  as  **  Plus  ;"  and 
when  this  operation  of  combination  is  commonly  called,  as  you  all 
know  that  it  is  called,  '^  Algebraical  Addition,"  and  is  said  to 
produce  an  **  algebraic  sum,"  although  the  resulting  number  Four 
(if  we  abstract  from  the  adjectives  **  positive"  and  "  negative") 
is  the  arithmetical  difference^  and  not  the  arithmetical  sum^  of 
the  numbers  Seven  and  Three :  there  is  surely  a  sufficient  depar^ 
iurci  thus  authorized  already  by  received  scientific  usagcy  from 
the  merely  popular  meanings  of  the  words  ^*  addition,"  **  sum," 
and  ''  plus,"  to  justify'me,  or  to  plead  at  least  my  excuse,  if  I 
venture  on  another  but  scarcely  a  greater  variation  from  the  same 
first  or  popular  meanings  of  those  words,  as  indicating  (in  com- 
mon language)  increase  of  magnitude ;  and  if  I  thus  connect 
themy  from  the  outset  of  this  new  symbolical  geometry,   %joith 

CHANGE  OF  POSITION  in  SpOCC. 

23.  It  seems  to  me  then  that  it  ought  not  to  appear  a  strange 
or  unpardonable  extension  of  a  phraseology  which  has  already 
been  found  to  require  to  be  extended,  in  passing  from  arithmetic 
to  algebra,  if  I  now  venture  to  propose  the  name  of  symbolical 
ADDITION  for  that  operation  in  Geometry,  which  you  have  seen 
that  I  denote  in  writing  by  the  sign  + ;  and  if  I  thus  speak,  for 
example,  in  the  recent  case,  of  the  Symbolical  Addition  of  a  to  a, 
which  operation  has  been  seen  to  correspond  to  the  composition^ 
or  putting  together^  in  thought  and  in  expression,  and  therefore 
to  the  (conceived  or  spoken  or  written)  synthesis,  of  the  two 
CONCEPTIONS,  o/a  STEP  (a)  and  the  beginning  (a)  of  that  step: 
and  NOT  (primarily)  to  any  synthesis  or  aggregation  o/magni^ 
tudes.  Thus  if  we  now  agree  to  give  to  the  beginning  of  the 
step,  or  to  the  initial  position^  the  name  vehbnd  (punctum  ve- 
hendum,  the  point  about  to  be  carried)^  because  this  is  the  point 
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on  which  we  propose  to  perform  the  act  of  vbction  ;  and  if  in 
like  manner  the  point  which  is  the  end  of  the  step,  or  the  final 
position  (the  punctum  vectum^  the  point  which  in  this  view  is  re* 
garded  as  having  been  ccurried)^  be  shortly  called  the  vbctum  ; 
while  the  step  itself  has  been  already  named  the  vector  :  we 
may  then  establish  a  technical  and  general  formula  for  st$ch  sym* 
bolical  aMition  in  geometry j  which  will  serve  to  characterize  and 
express  its  nature,  by  saying  that,  in  general, 

"  VECTUM  e  VECTOR  +  VBHBND  ;*' 

while  the  corresponding  general  Jbrmulajbr  symbolical  subtract 
tion  in  geometry^  with  the  same  new  names,  will  be  the  following : 

**  VECTOR  =  VECTUM  -  VEHEND." 

Nor  shall  I  shrink  from  avowing  my  own  belief  that  this  general 
formula,  Vectom  =»  Vector  +  Vehend,  may  be  considered  as  a 
TYPE,  representing  thRt  primary  synthesis  in  Geometry^  which, 
earlier  and  more  than  any  other,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  ana- 
logous TO  ADDITION,  in  that  science,  and  deserves  to  be  denoted 
accordingly :  namely,  the  mental  and  symbolical  addition  (or 
application)  of  a  vector  to  a  vehendy  not  at  all  as  parts  of  one 
magnitude,  but  as  elements  in  one  construction,  in  order  to 
generate  as  their  (mental  and  symbolical)  sum^  or  as  the  result 
OF  THIS  VECTioN,  or  transport,  a  new  position  in  space,  which 
may  be  thought  of  as  a  punctum  vectum^  or  carried  point ;  this 
TECTUM  being  simply  (as  has  been  seen)  the  end  of  that  line,  or 
VECTOR,  Of  carrying  path^  of  which  the  vehend  is  ilte  beginning. 
24.  These  relations  of  end  and  beginning  may,  of  course,  be 
interchanged^  while  the  straight  line  ab  retains  not  only  its 
lengthy  but  even  its  situation  in  space,  although  its  direction  will 
thus  come  to  be  reversed:  for  we  may  conceive  ourselves  as  re- 
tuming  from  a  to  a,  after  having  gone  from  a  to  b.  This  path 
ofretum^  this  backward  step,  or  reversedjourney,  considered  as 
having  for  its  office  to  carry  back  (revehere)  a  moveable  point 
from  B  to  A,  after  that  point  has  been  first  carried  by  the  former 
VECTOR  from  a  to  b,  may  naturally  be  called,  by  analogy  and 
contrast,  a  revector  ;  and  then  we  shall  have  this  general  Jbr^ 
mula  ofrevection^ 

revector  +  VECTUM  »  VEHEND  ; 
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together  with  this  other  connected  formula : 

VBHBND  -  VBCTUM  «  RBVBCTOR. 

The  symbol  for  this  revtctor  will  thus  be  a  -  b,  if  the  vector  be 

fttili  denoted  by  the  symbol  b  -  a  ;  that  is  to  say,  these  two  oppo^ 

Mite  symbols^ 

B  -  A  and  A  -  B, 

which,  in  their  analytic  aspect^  were  formerly  regarded  by  ut 
(see  9)  as  symbols  of  two  opposite  ordinal  relations  in  space, 
corresponding  to  two  opposite  steps,  are  note;,  in  their  synthetic 
aspectf  considered  as  denoting  those  two  opposite  steps  them* 
selves;  namely,  the  Vector  and  Revector.  With  reference  to 
the  ACT  OF  RBVBCTioN,  the  point  b,  which  was  formerly  called 
the  vectum^  might  now  be  called  the  rbtbhbnd  ;  and  then  the 
point  A,  which  was  the  vehend  before,  would  naturally  come  to 
receive  the  name  revbctum.  But  I  am  not  anxious  that  you 
should  take  any  pains  to  impress  these  last  names  on  your  me- 
mory ;  though  I  think  that  it  may  have  been  an  assistance,  rather 
than  a  distraction,  to  have  thus  briefly  suggested  them  in  passing. 
25.  If  in  the  general  formula  lately  assigned  (in  23)  for 
symbolical  addition  in  geometry,  namely  the  formula,  vector  -f 
vehend  «  vectum,  we  substitute  for  vector  its  value^  or  equivalent 
expression,  namely,  vectum  -  vehend,  as  given  by  the  corres- 
ponding general  formula  already  assigned  (in  same  art.  23)  for 
symbolical  subtraction  ;  we  shall  thereby  eliminate  (or  get  rid 
of)  the  word  ^^  vector,"  in  the  sense  that  this  word  will  no  longer 
appear  in  the  result  of  this  subtraction ;  which  result  will  be  the 

equation, 

Vectum  -  Vehend  +  Vehend  =  Vectum. 

In  symbols,  the  corresponding  elimination  of  the  letter  %  be- 
tween the  two  equations, 

B-A  =  a,    a+A«=B,  (18,19) 

gives,  in  like  manner,  the  result:  b-a  +  a^b.  In  ordinary 
Algebra,  not  only  does  the  same  result  hold  good,  but  it  is  said 
to  be  identically  true,  and  the  equation  which  expresses  it  is 
called  an  idkmtity  ;  and  in  the  present  Symbolical  Geometry  it 
may  still  be  called  by  that  name  :  in  the  sense  that  its  truth  does 
notdependf  in  any  degree,  on  the  positions  ofthetwopoints^  a,  b  ; 
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but  only  on  the  general  connexion^  or  contrast,  between  the  two 
OPERATIONS  of  ordinal  analysis  and  synthesis,  which  are  here 
marked  by  the  signs- and +.  For  the  formula  B'A+ a  =  b,  or 
more  fully,  (b-a)  +  a=b,  may  be  considered  as  expressing,  in 
the  present  system  of  symbols,  that  if  the  position  a  be  operated 
on  (synthetically)  by  what  has  been  called  the  symbolical  ad- 
dition (or  application)  of  a  suitable  vector^  namely  b  -  a,  it  will  be 
changed  to  the  position  b  ;  such  suitable  operator  (b  -  a)  being 
precisely  that  vector  which  is  conceived  to  have  been  previously 
discovered  (analytically)  by  what  we  have  called  the  symbolical 
subtraction  of  the  proposed  vehend  a  from  the  vectum  b.  Until 
the  points  a  and  b  are  in  some  degree  known,  or  particularized, 
the  line  b  -  a  must  also  be  unknown,  or  undetermined :  yet  must 
this  line  be  such  (in  virtue  of  its  definition,  or  of  the  rule  for  its 
construction)  as  to  conduct,  or  to  be  capable  of  conducting, ^om 
the  point  a  to  the  point  b«  We  know  this^  and  this  is  aU  we 
know,  about  that  line,  in  general :  and  we  express  it  by  the  ge- 
neral equation  or  identity,  b  -  a  +  a  =  b. 

26.  In  like  manner,  if  we  eliminate  the  word  ^*  Vectum,"  or 
the  letter  b,  between  those  general  equations  or  formulae  of  sym- 
bolical addition  and  subtraction  in  geometry  which  have  been 
already  assigned,  we  arrive  at  this  other  identity j 

Vector  +  Vehend  -  Vehend  =  Vector ; 

or  in  symbols, 

a  +  A  -  A  =  a ;  or  more  fully,  (a  +  a)  -  a  =  a : 

which  must  hold  good  for  any  vehend  a,  and  any  vector  a.  The 
same  result  would  evidently  be  true,  and  identical,  in  ordinary 
Algebra  also :  but  it  is  here  to  be  interpreted  as  signifying  that 
if,  from  any  point  a,  we  make  any  rectilinear  step  a,  and  then 
compare  the  end  a  +  a  of  this  rectilinear  step  with  the  beginning 
A,  we  shall  be  reconducted^  by  this  analysis  of  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  these  two  points,  to  the  consideration  and  determination 
of  the  same  straight  line  a,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
already  employed  in  the  previous  construction,  or  synthesis. 
You  will  find  hereafter  that  fnany  other  instances  occur,  on  which, 
however,  it  will  be  impossible  in  these  Lectures  long  to  delay, 
or  perhaps  often  even  to  notice  them  at  all,  where  equations  or 
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results,  that  are  true  in  ordinary  Algebra,  bold  good  also  in  this 
new  sort  of  Symbolical  Geometry ;  although  generally  regarded 
in  new  lights^  and  bearing  new  (if  not  enlarged)  significations. 

27.  In  all  that  has  yet  been  said  respecting  the  acts  of  *^  vec- 

tion"  and  **  revection,"  or  the  lines  **  vector"  and  "  revector," 

we  have  hitherto  had  occasion  to   consider  only  two  points; 

namely,  those  which  have  been  above  named  the  **  vehend"  (or 

the  revectum)  a,  and  the  **  vectum"  (or  revehend)  b.     Let  us 

now  introduce  the  consideration  of  a  third  pointy  c,  which  we 

shall  not  generally  suppone  to  be  situated  on  the  straight  line  ab, 

nor  on  that  line  either  way  prolonged ;  but  rather  so  that  the 

three  points  abc  may  adroit  (for  the  sake  of  greater  generality) 

of  being  regarded  as  the  three  corners  of  a  triangle.     And  let  us 

conceive  that  the  former  act  of  vection^  whereby  a  moveable 

point  was  before  imagined  to  have  been  carried  from  the  position 

a  to  the  position  B,  is  now /bllowed  by  another  act  of  the  same 

kind,  that  is  to  say,  by  an  immediately  successive  vection,  which 

we  shall  call  on  that  account  (from  the  Latin  word  provehere) 

a  PROVECTioN :  whereby  the  same  moveable  point  is  now  car- 

RiBD  FARTHER,  though  not  (generally)  in  the  same  straight  line^ 

but  along  a  new  and  different  straight  line  ;  and  is  in  this  manner 

transported  from  the  position  b  to  the  position  c.   We  shall  thus 

be  led  to  consider  the  line  c  -  b  as  being  a  new  and  successive 

vector^  which  may  conveniently  be  called,  on  that  account,  a 

PROVECTOR ;  the  point  b,  which  had  been  named  the  Vectum^ 

may  now  be  cdso  named  the  provbhend,  with  reference  to  the 

new  act  ofprovection  here  considered,  and  which  begins  where 

the  old  act  of  vection  ends :  while,  with  reference  to  the  same 

new  act  of  transport,  or  provection,  the  point  c  will  naturally 

come  to  be  called  (on  the  same  plan)  the  provbctum.     And 

thus  we  shall  have,  for  apy  such  successive  vection,  the  formula^ 

Provector  +  Vectum  =  Provectum  ; 

as  also  the  connected  formula, 

Provector  =  Provectum  -  Vectum. 

It  is  worth  noticing  here,  that  if  we  substitute,  in  the  first  of  these 
two  new  equations,  for  the  word  ^*  Vectum,"  its  value^  or  equi- 
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valent  expression,  namely,  **  Vector  +  Vebend"  (23),  we  shall 
be  thereby  led  to  write  this  other  formula  qfprovection : 

Provector  +  Vector  +  Vehend  =  Provectum. 

28.  In  symbols,  if  we  write  the  equation 

c  -  B  =  b, 

so  that  the  small  Roman  letter  b  shall  here  be  used  as  a  short 
symbol  for  the  provector,  while  a  remains,  as  before,  a  symbol  for 
the  vector,  and  satisfies  still  the  equation  (18), 

B  -  A  «a; 

we  shall  then  have  not  only,  as  before  (19), 

B  «=  a  +  A, 

but  also,  in  like  manner, 

c  =b+  B. 

And  then,  by  eliminating  b,  we  shall  have  also  this  other  for- 
mula, 

c  =b  +  a+  a; 
or  more  fully, 

c  =  b  +  (a  +  a). 

We  may  also  write,  without  introducing  the  symbols  a  and  b, 

c  =  (c  -  b)  +  {(b  -  a)  +  a)  ; 

because  the  second  member  of  this  equation  may  be  reduced  (by 

25)  to  (c  -  b)  +  B,  and  therefore  to  c ;  or,  more   concisely,  we 

may  write, 

c  =  (c  -  b)  +  (b  -  a)  +  A ; 

which  gives  again,  in  words^ 

Provectum  =  Provector  +  Vector  +  Vehend. 

The  last  symbolic  formula  (with  a,  b,  c)  is  in  common  Algebra 
an  identity  ;  and  we  see  that  is  here  also  at  least  a  general  equa^ 
tion  (of  provection)f  which  holds  good  for  any  three  points  of 
space^  A,  B,  c,  independently  of  the  positions  of  those  points,  and 
in  virtue  merely  of  the  laws  of  composition  and  interpretation  of 
the  symbols,  or  in  virtue  of  the  relations  between  the  (conceived) 
operations  which  the  signs  denote :  so  that  it  may  perhaps  be 
called  here  (compare  25)  a  gbombtrical  identity. 

29.  Astronomically,  we  may  conceive  c  to  denote  the  position 
of  the  centre  of  a  planet ;  while  a  and  b  denote  still  the  positions 
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of  the  centres  of  the  earth  and  sun  :  and  then,  while  the  vector 
(b  -  a)  is  still  the  geocentric  vector  of  the  sun,  the  pravecior 
(c  -  b)  will  be  the  heliocentric  vector  of  the  planet.  And  in  a 
phraseology  already  explained,  we  shall  not  only  have  as  before 
{20)  the  equation, 

Sun's  position  =  Sun's  geocentric  vector  +  Earth's  position, 

and  in  like  manner. 

Planet's  position  »  Planet's  heliocentric  vector  +  Sun's  position^ 

but  also,  by  a  combination  of  these  two  assertions,  or  phrases,  or 
equations,  which  combination  is  effected  by  substituting  in  the 
latter  of  them  the  equivalent  for  the  **  Sun's  position"  which  is 
supplied  by  the  former,  we  shall  be  able  to  conclude  the  correct-  - 
ness  of  the  following  other  assertion  (in  this  general  system  of 
expressions)  : 

**  Planet's  position  «  Planet's  Heliocentric  Vector 
+  Sun's  Geocentric  Vector  +  Elarth's  Position." 

30.  Instead  of  thus  imagining  a  moveable  point  to  be  carried 
in  succession,  first  along  one  straight  line  (b  -  a)  from  a  to  b,  and 
then  along  another  straight  line  (c  -  b)  from  b  to  c,  which  lines 
have  been  supposed  to  be  in  general  two  successive  sides^  ab,  bc, 
of  a  triangle  abc  ;  we  may  conceive  the  moveable  point  to  be 
CARRIED  ACROSS,  by  the  straight  line  (c  -  a)  or  cdong  the  third 
side,  or  base,  ac,  of  the  same  triangle,  from  the  original  position 
A  to  the  final  position  c.  And  this  new  act  of  transport  may  be 
called  a  transvection  (from  the  Latin  word  transveherCf  to  carry 
across)  ;  while  the  line  c  -  a,  when  viewed  as  such  a  cross^car^  <-^ 
rier,  may  be  called  a  transvector  :  and  the  points  a  and  c, 
which  were  before  termed  the  Vehend  and  the  Provectum,  will 
now  come  to  be  called,  with  reference  to  this  new  act  of  trans- 
port, or  transvection,  the  transvbhbnd  and  the  transvectum, 
respectively.  Comparing  then  the  names  of  the  three  points,  we 
shall  have  the  following  new  equations^  or  expressions  ofequiva^ 
lence  between  them  : 

Transvehend  =  Vehend 
Provehend  =  Vectum 
Transvectum  «  Provectum 

each  corner  of  the  triangle  abc  being  thus  regarded  in  two  dif- 
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ferent  viewSf  or  presenting  itself  in  two  different  connexions^  and 

receiving  two  names  in  consequence  thereof,  on  account  of  its 

relations  to  some  two  out  of  the  three  different  acts^  or  operations, 

of  vection,  provection,  and  transvection.     And  by  a  suitable  se^ 

lection  among  these  names  for  a  and  c,  the  following  equation 

(see  25), 

c  =  (c  -  a)  +  A, 

may  now  be  translated  as  follows : 

Provectum=  Trans  vector  +  Vehend. 

31.  Combining  this  result  with  another  recent  expression  for 
the  Provectum  (at  end  of  27),  we  see  that  we  may  now  enun- 
ciate the  equation : 

Provector  +  Vector  -f  Vehend  =  Transvector  +  Vehend  ; 

each  member  of  this  last  equation  being  an  expression  for  one  and 
the  same  pointy  namely  the  Provectum,  or  the  point  c.  And 
when  this  equation  had  once  been  enunciated,  under  the  form 
just  now  stated,  an  instinct  of  languagCf  which  leads  to  the 
avoidance  of  repetition  in  ordinary  expression,  and  so  to  the 
abridgment  of  discourse,  when  such  abridgment  can  be  attained 
without  loss  of  clearness  or  of  force,  might  of  itself  be  sufficient 
to  suggest  to  us  the  suppression  of  the  words  **  plus  vehend/' 
which  occur  at  the  end  of  ecuih  member  of  the  equation  (+  being 
always  read  as  plus).  In  this  way,  then,  we  may  be  led  to  enun- 
ciate the  following  shorter  formula  : 

**  Provbctor  +  Vector  =  Transvector  ;" 

thb  latter  formula  (which  we  shall  find  to  be  a  very  important 
one)  being  thus  considered,  here^  as  nothing  more  than  an  abbre- 
viation of  that  longer  equation,  from  which  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  in  this  way  derived. 

32.  In  symbols,  if  we  write 

c  -  A  =  c 

thus  making  c  a  symbol  of  the  transvector ;  and  if  we  compare 
the  expression  hence  resulting  for  c,  namely  (see  19), 

c  =  c  +  A, 

with  the  expression  already  found  (in  28), 

c  =  b+  a+  a; 
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we  shall  thus  be  led  to  the  equation, 

b+a+A-o+A, 

which  we  may  (in  like  manner)  be  tempted  to  abridge^  by  the 
omission  of  +  a  at  the  end  of  each  of  its  two  members ;  and  so  to 
reduce  it  to  the  shorter  form, 

b  +  »  =  c, 

which  agrees  with  the  recent  result,  Pro  vector  +  Vector  =  Trans- 
vector  (31);  because  a,b,c  denote  here  the  vector,  pro  vector, 
and  transvector,  respectively*  Or,  without  introducing  these 
symbols  s,  b,  c,  if  we  compare  a  recent  expression  for  c,  namely 

(see  28), 

c  =  (c  -  b)  +  (b  -  a)  +  A, 

with  this  other  expression  (compare  25), 

c  =  (c  -  a)  +  A, 

and  suppress  +  a  in  bothf  as  before,  we  shall  thus  be  conducted 
to  the  general  equation^  or  geometrical  (as  well  as  algebraical) 

IDENTITY  : 

(c  -  b)  +  (b  -  a)  =  (c  -  a)  ; 

which  again  agrees  with  the  result  (of  31), 

"  Pro  vector  +  Vector  =  Transvector." 

33.  In  a  phraseology  suggested  by  astronomy,  and  partly  em- 
ployed already  in  this  Lecture,  we  have  on  the  one  hand  (as  in 

29), 

Planet*s  Position  ~  Planet's  Heliocentric  Vector 

+  Sun's  Geocentric  Vector  +  Earth  s  Position ; 

and  on  the  other  hand  (see  20), 

Planet's  Position  =  Planet's  Geocentric  Vector  -f  Earth's  Position. 

Comparing  these  two  different  expressions  for  the  position  of  the 
planet  in  space,  and  suppressing  a  part  which  is  common  to  both, 
namely,  the  words 

«  Plus  Earth's  Position," 

we  shall  be  led  to  say  that 

"  Planet's  Heliocentric  Vector 

+  Sun's  Geocentric  Vector 

=  Planet's  Geocentric  Vector:" 

where  the  geocentric  vector  of  the  planet  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
transvector  in  the  triangle,  if  the  planef  s  heliocentric  vector  be 
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the  provectorf  while  the  geocentric  vector  of  the  sun  is  the  origi* 
nal  vector  itself. 

34,  Since  (by  27), 

Provector  =  Provectum  -  Vectum, 

while  (by  30  and  23), 

Provectum  =  Transvector  +  Vehend, 

and 

Vectum  =  Vector  +  Vehend, 

*we  have  the  equation 

Provector  =  (Transvector  +  Vehend) 
-  (  Vector  +  Vehend) ; 
which  may  conveniently  be  abridged  to  the  following  formula  : 

**  Provector  =  Transvector  -  Vector." 

Thus,  in  astronomy,  we  may  say  that 

"  Planet^s  Heliocentric  Vector 
=  Planet's  Geocentric  Vector 
-  Sun's  Geocentric  Vector ;" 

regarding  the  second  member  of  this  equation  as  an  abridgment 
for  the  following  expression : 

(Planet's  Geocentric  Vector  +  Earth's  Position) 
-  (Sun's  Geocentric  Vector      -f  Earth's  Position)  ; 

which  we  know  to  be  equivalent,  in  the  phraseology  of  the  pre- 
sent Lecture,  to 

"  Planet's  Position  -  Sun's  Position ;" 

and  therefore  to  ^*  Planet's  Heliocentric  Vector/'  as  above. 

35.  In  symbols,  because  (by  28,  32,  19), 

b  =  C-B,  C  =  C+A,  B  =  a-fA, 

we  have  the  equation 

b  =  (c  +  a)-(  a  +  a); 

which  may  be  abridged  to  the  following : 

b  =  c  -  a. 

This  sigp:iification  of  o  -  a  allows  us  also  to  extend  to  geometry 
the  algebraical  identity : 

(c-a)-(b-a)  =  (c-b); 
and  generally  it  will  be  found  to  prepare  for  the  establishment  of 
a  complete  agreement  between  the  rules  of  ordinary  Algebra  and 
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those  of  the  present  Symbolical  Geometry,  so  Car  as  addition  and 
subtraction  are  concerned.  Thus,  if  we  compare  the  two  equa* 
tions  (32,  35), 

we  find  that  generally,  for  any  two  co-initial  veciorSf  a,  c,  we 
may  write  (as  in  ordinary  Algebra), 

(c-  a)  +  a  =  c; 

and  that  for  any  two  successive  vectors^  a,  b,  we  have  also  (as  in 

Algebra) : 

(b  +  a)  -  a  =  ^  ; 

which  new  geometrical  identities  are  of  the  same  forms  as  some 
others  that  were  lately  considered  (in  25,  26),  namely, 

(b  -  a)  +  A  =  B ;  (a  +  a)  -  A  =  a. 

Indeed  they  have  with  these  a  very  close  connexion^  as  regards 
their  significations  too,  arising  out  of  the  way  in  which  they  have 
been  above  obtained;  yet  because  a,  b,  c  have  been  used  as 
symbols  oi points^  but  a,  b,  c  as  symbols  of  lines^  it  would  have 
been  illogical  and  hazardous  to  have  cot\fi)unded  these  two  pairs 
of  equations,  or  identities,  with  each  other ;  or  to  have  regarded 
the  truth  of  the  one  pair  as  an  immediate  consequence  of  the 
truth  of  the  other  pair. 

36.  We  see,  however,  that  the  original  view  which  has  been 
proposed,  in  the  present  Lecture,  for  the  primary  significations 
of  +  and  -  in  geometry,  as  entering ^rst  into  expressions  of  the 
(unusual)  forms  "  Line  plus  Points*  and  "  Point  minus  Point^^ 
conducts,  simply  enough,  when  followed  out,  to  interpretations 
of  expressions  of  the  (more  common)  forms  *^  Line  plus  Line,** 
and  **  Line  minus  Line:**  and  that  thus,  from  what  we  have  re- 
garded as  the  PRIMARY  ACTS  o/ synthesis  and  analysis  (of  points) 
in  geometry^  arise  a  secondary  synthesis  and  a  secondary 
ANALYSIS  (of  lines),  which  correspond  to  the  composition  and 
decomposition  ofvections  (or  of  motions)  ;  and  which  are  sym- 
bolized by  the  two  general  formulae  already  assigned  (in  31,  34), 

namely, 

Tran8vector=  Provector+  Vector, 
and 

Provector  =  Transvector  -  Vector. 

The  first  formula  asserts  that  of  any  two  successive  vectors^ 
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or  directed  lines  (the  second  or  cuided  line  being  conceived  to 
beffin  where  the  first  line  €nds\  the  geometrical  sum  is  the  line 
drawn  from  the  beginning  of  the  first  to  the  end  of  the  second 
line.  The  second  formula  asserts,  that  of  any  two  co^initial 
vectors  (or  directed  lines),  the  geometrical  difference  is  the 
line  drawn  from  the  end  of  the  svbtrahend  line  to  the  end  of  the 
line  from  which  it  is  subtracted.  The  sum  and  the  difference  of 
two  directed  lines  are  thus  two  other  lines  having  direction  ;  and 
the  geometrical  rules  for  determining  them  are  found  to  co- 
incide  in  this  theory^  cls  in  several  others  also,  with  the  rules 
of  composition  and  decomposition  of  motions  (or  of  forces). 
For,  although  it  would  be  unsuited  to  the  plan  and  limits  of 
these  Lectures  to  enter  deeply,  or  almost  at  all,  into  the  history 
of  those  speculations  to  which  their  subject  is  allied,  yet  it  seems 
proper  to  acknowledge  distinctly  here,  as  I  am  very  happy  to  do, 
that  (whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  foregoing  general  views. 
respecting  +  and  -),  the  recognition  of  an  analogy  between 
addition  aiicf  subtraction  of  directed  x.i's^Sy  on  the  one  hand, 
and  composition  and  decomposition  (>/*motions  on  the  other  hand, 
is  nothing  private  or  jieculiar  to  myself  Indeed,  the  existence 
of  this  fundamentally  important  analogy  has,  in  different  ways, 
presented  itself  to  several  other  thinkers,  starting  from  various 
points  of  view,  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  during  the  present 
century :  so  much  so,  that  it  may  by  this  time  be  well  nigh  con- 
sidered to  have  acquired,  in  the  philosophy  of  geometrical  science, 
what  I  cannot  doubt  its  possessing  still  more  fully  in  time  to 
come,  the  character  of  an  admitted  and  established  truth,  a  fixed 
and  settled  principle.  But  of  those  more  novel  and  hitherto  less 
participated  views,  respecting  the  multiplication  and  division 
of  such  directed  lines  in  geometry,  on  which  the  theory  of  qua- 
ternions is  founded,  1  perceive  that  our  time  requires  that  we 
should  postpone  the  consideration  to  the  next  Lecture  of  this 
Course  :  for  which,  however,  I  indulge  myself  meanwhile  in 
hoping,  that  what  has  been  laid  before  you  to-day  will  be  found 
to  have  been  an  useful,  and  indeed  a  necessary  preparation. 
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37.  You  have  had  laid  before  you,  Gentlemen,  in  the  fore- 
going Lecture,  a  statement  or  at  least  a  sketch  of  those  general 
viewSy  respecting  the  pritnary  significations  of  the  marks 

+  and  -, 

or  of  the  words  plus  and  minus,  with  which  views,  in  the  CaU 
cuius  of  Quaternions,  I  connect  the  two  corresponding  opera- 
Hone  of  Addition  and  Subtraction  in  Geometry.  With  me,  as 
you  have  seen,  the  primary  geometrical  operation  which  has  been 
denoted  by  the  usual  mark  -,  and  the  one  for  which  I  have  ven- 
tured to  employ  the  familiar  name  subtraction,  though  guarded 
sometimes  by  the  epithet  symbolical^  consists  in  a  certain  ordinal 
Analysis  of  the  position  of  a  mathematical  point  in  space.  This 
Analysis  is  performed^  as  you  have  seen,  through  the  comparison 
of  the  position  of  the  point  proposed  for  inquiry,  with  the  posi- 
tion oi another  mathematical  point;  and  it  ispicturedf  or  repre- 
sented, by  the  traction  (or  drawing)  of  a  straight  line,  from 
the  given  to  the  sought  position ;  from  the  analyzer  point  a,  to 
the  analyzand  point  b  :  from  the  one  which  is  regarded  as  being 
comparatively  simple,  familiar,  or  given,  to  the  other  which  is 
(for  the  purposes  of  the  inquiry)  accounted  to  be  comparatively 
complex,  unknown,  or  sought.  In  this  way,  the  symbol  b  -  a 
has  come  with  us  to  denote  the  straight  line  from,  a  /o  b  ;  the 
point  A  being  (at  first)  considered  as  a  hnown  thing,  or  a  datum 
in  some  geometrical  investigation,  and  the  point  b  being  (by 
contrast)  regarded  as  a  sought  thing,  or  a  qiuesitum :  while  b  -  a 
is  at  first  supposed  to  be  a  representation  of  the  ordinal  relation 
in  space^  of  the  sought  point  b  to  the  given  point  a;  or  of  the 
geometrical  diffbrbnce  of  those  twopointSf  that  is  to  say,  the 
difference  of  their  two  positions  in  space;  and  this  difference  is 
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supposed  to  be  exhibited  or  constructed  by  a  straight  line.  Thus, 
in  the  astronomical  example  of  earth  and  sun,  the  line  b  -  a  has 
been  seen  to  extend^om  the  place  qf  observation  a  (the  earth), 
to  the  place  of  the  observed  body  b  (the  sun) ;  and  to  serve  to 
coNNBCT,  at  least  in  thought,  the  latter  position  with  the  former. 
38.  Again  you  have  seen  that  with  me  the  primary  geome- 
trical operation  denoted  by  the  mark  +,  and  called  by  the  name 
ADDITION,  or  more  fully,  symbolical  Addition,  consists  in  a  cer- 
tain correspondent  orc/tna/ synthesis  of  the  position  of  a  mathe- 
matical point  in  space.  Instead  oi comparing  such  a  position,  b, 
with  another  position  a,  we  now  regard  ourselves  as  deriving  the 
one  position  from  the  other.  The  point  b  had  been  before  a 
punctum  analyzandum  ;  it  is  now  a  punctum  constructum.  It 
was  lately  the  subject  of  an  analysis ;  it  is  now  the  result  of  a 
synthesis.  It  was  a  mark  to  be  aimed  at ;  it  is  now  the  end  of  a 
flight,  or  of  a  journey.  It  was  a  thing  to  be  investigated  (ana- 
lytically) by  our  studying  or  examining  its  position  ;  it  is  now  a 
thing  which  has  been  produced  by  our  operating  (synthetically) 
on  another  point  a,  with  the  aid  of  a  certain  instrument^  namely, 
the  straight  line  b  -  a,  regarded  now  as  a  vector,  or  carrying 
path,  as  is  expressed  by  the  employment  of  the  sign  of  vection, 
+,  through  the  general  and  identical  formula: 

(b-a)  +  a  =  b. 

That  other  point  a,  instead  of  being  now  a  punctum  analyzans^ 
comes  to  be  considered  and  spoken  of  as  a  punctum  vehendum  ; 
or  more  briefly,  and  with  phrases  of  a  slightly  less  foreign  form, 
it  was  an  analyzer^  but  is  now  a  vehbnd  ;  while  the  point  B, 
which  had  been  an  analyzand,  has  come  to  be  called  a  vectum, 
according  to  the  general  formula : 

Vector  +  Vehend  =  Vectum ; 

where  Plus  is  (as  above  remarked)  the  Sign  of  Vection,  or  the 
characteristic  of  ordinal  synthesis.  From  serving,  in  the  astro- 
nomical example,  as  a  post  ofobservation^  the  earth,  a,  comes 
to  be  thought  of  as  the  commencement  of  a  transition^  b  -  a,  which 
while  thus  beginning  at  the  earth  is  conceived  io  terminate  at  the 
sun;  and  conversely  the  sun,  b,  is  thought  of  as  occupying  a 
situation  in  space,  which  is  not  now  proposed  to  be  studied  by 
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obserration,  but  is  rather  conceived  as  one  which  ha$  been  reached, 
or  arrived  at,  by  a  journey,  transition,  or  transport  of  some  move- 
able point  or  body^om  the  earth,  along  the  geocentric  vector  of 
the  sun.  I  think  that  this  brief  review,  or  recapitulation^  of  some 
of  the  chief  features  or  main  elements  of  the  view  already  taken, 
of  the  operations  of  Addition  and  Subtraction,  or  of  the  marks  + 
and  -,  will  be  found  to  have  been  not  useless,  as  preparatory  to 
our  entering  now  on  the  consideration  of  the  analogous  view 
which  I  take  of  the  operations  of  Multiplication  and  Division,  or 
of  the  marks  x  and  -f-  in  Geometry. 

39.  The  Analysis  and  Synthesis,  hitherto  considered  by  us, 
have  been  of  an  ordinal  kind ;  but  we  now  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a  different  and  a  more  complex  sort  of  analysis  and 
synthesis,  which  may,  by  contrast  and  analogy,  b^  called  car- 
dinal. As  we  before  (analytically)  compared  a  point,  b,  with 
a  point  A,  with  a  view  to  discover  the  ordinal  relation  in  space 
of  the  one  point  to  the  other ;  so  we  shall  now  go  on  to  compare 
one  directed  line,  or  vector ^  or  ray,  /3,  with  another  ray^  a,  to 
discover  what  (in  virtue  of  the  contrast  and  analogy  just  now  re- 
ferred to)  I  shall  venture  to  call  the  cardinal  relation  of  the  one 
ray  to  the  other^  namely,  (as  will  soon  be  more  clearly  seen),  a 
certain  complex  reUUion  of  length  and  of  direction.  As  one 
among  the  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  such  a  phraseology  which 
may  admit  of  being  most  easily  and  familiarly  stated,  while  the 
statement  of  it  will  serve,  at  the  same  time,  as  an  initial  prepa- 
ration, or  introduction,  to  questions  or  cases  of  greater  difficulty 
or  complexity,  let  me  remind  you  that  when  the  condition  j3  «=  a  +  a 
is  satisfied,  it  is  then  perdoitted,  by  ordinary  usage,  to  write  also 
/3  -r-  a  »  2  ;  the  quotient  of  /3,  divided  by  a,  being,  in  this  case, 
equal  to  the  cardinal  number^  two.  Under  the  same  simple  con- 
dition, it  is,  as  you  know,  allowed  by  custom  to  write  also  /3  » 
2  X  a  ;  and  to  say  that  the  multiplication  of  a,  by  the  same  car- 
dinal number,  two,  produces  j3.  Now  I  think  that  we  may  not 
improperly  say  that  we  have  here,  in  the  division,  cardinally 
analyzed  /3,  as  a  cardincd  ancUyzand^  with  respect  to  a,  as  a  car- 
dinal  analyzer  ;  and  that  we  have  obtained  the  cardinal  number^ 
or  quotient^  2,  as  the  result  of  this  cardinal  analysis  i,  while,  in 
the  converse  process  of  multiplication,  we  may  be  said  to  have 
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employed  the  same  number,  twoy  as  a  cardinal  operator ^  or  as  the 
instrument  of  a  cardinal  synthesis^  which  instrument  or  operator 
thus  serves  as  a  multiplier,  or  as  fi  factor^  to  generate  or  to  con- 
struct /3»  as  9i  product  or  as  ajactum,  from  a  as  a  multiplicand  or 
faciend.  In  so  simple  an  instance  as  this,  it  might  be  better, 
indeed,  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  any  part  of  this  phraseology 
which  should  seem  in  any  degree  unusual ;  but  there  appears  to 
me  to  be  a  convenience  in  applying  the  foregoing  modes  of  ex- 
pression to  the  much  more  general  case,  where  it  is  proposed  to 
compare  any  one  ray^  j3,  with  any  other  ray,  a,  with  a  view  to 
discover  the  complex  relation  of  length  and  of  direction 
of  the  former  to  the  latter  ray ;  or,  conversely,  to  construct  or 
generate  fi/rom  a,  by  making  use  of  such  a  relation. 

40.  In  adopting,  then,  from  ordinary  algebra,  as  we  propose 
to  do,  the  general  and  identical  formula, 

/3  -^  ox  a  =  j3, 

we  shall  now  suppose  that  j3  -^  a  denotes  generally  a  certain 
metrographic  relation  of  the  ray  j3  to  the  ray  a,  including  at 
once,  as  its  metric  element^  a  ratio  of  length  to  lengthy  and  also^ 
as  its  graphic  element^  a  relation  of  direction  to  direction.  The 
act  or  process  of  discovering  such  a  metrographic  relation,  de- 
noted by  the  symbol  /3  -^  a,  we  shall  call,  generally,  the  car- 
dinal analysis  of  j3,  as  an  analyzand,  by  a  as  an  analyzer.  And 
the  converse  act  of  employing  such  a  cardinal  relation,  when 
already  found  or  given,  so  as  to  form  or  to  construct^  by  a  suit- 
able operation  on  a,  namely,  by  altering  its  length  in  a  given 
ratio,  and  by  causing  its  direction  to  revolve  through  a  given 
anglcy  in  a  given  plane,  and  towards  a  given  hand,  we  shall  call 
a  CARDINAL  synthesis.  The  cardinal  analysis  above  mentioned, 
we  shall  also  call  the  division,  or,  sometimes  more  fully,  the 
symbolical  division  of  the  ray  (3  by  the  ray  a ;  and  the  usual  name, 
QUOTIENT,  shall  be  occasionally  applied  by  us  to  the  result  of 
this  division,  that  is,  to  the  metrographic  relation  denoted  above 
by  the  symbol  j3  -^  a,  and  supposed  to  he  found  by  that  cardinal 
analysis,  of  which  the  mark  -^  is  thus  the  sign,  or  the  charac- 
teristic. In  like  manner  to  that  converse  cardinal  synthesis,  of 
which  the  characteristic  is  here  supposed  to  be  the  mark  x,  we 
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shall  give  (from  the  analogy  which  it  will  be  found  to  possess  to 
the  operation  commonly  so  called)  the  name  of  multiplication, 
or  sometimes,  more  fully,  that  of  «^iit&o/ica/ multiplication.  And 
when,  after  writing  an  equation  of  the  form 

we  proceed  to  transform  it  into  this  other  equation, 

?  X  a  =  ^f 
(by  an  application  of  a  general  formula  lately  cited),  we  shall  say 
that  q  has  been  multiplied  into  a,  or  (sometimes)  that  a  has  been 
multiplied  by  q  ;  avoiding^  however,  to  say,  conversely,  that  q  has 
been  multiplied  Ay  a,  or  a  into  q.  Thus  9,  which  had>  relatively 
to  the  cardinal  analysis  (-f*)*  been  regarded  as  a  quotient^  will 
come  to  be  regarded,  and  to  be  spoken  of,  with  reference  to  the 
cardinal  synthesis  (x)^  as  a  multiplier ^  or  as  a  factor  ;  while  /3 
may  still  be  called,  as  above,  a  product,  or  a  factum  :  and  a 
may,  by  contrast,  be  called  a  multiplicand^  or  a  facibnd. 

41.  Without  yet  entering  more  minutely  into  the  considera* 
tion  of  the  precise  force,  dSiAjull  geometrical  signification,  of 
that  act  or  operation  which  has  here  been  called  Multiplication^ 
or  faction  ;  it  may  be  seen  already  that  the  general  type  of  this 
process  oi  cardinal  synthesis  is,  in  the  present  phraseology,  con- 
tained in  the  following  technical  statement,  ofjbrmula : 

factor  X  facibnd  =  FACTUM  ; 

where  we  shall  still  ready  or  translate,  the  mark  x  by  the  word 
*'  INTO."  It  is  clear  also  that  the  converse  process  of  what  has 
been  above  called  Division^  or  cardinal  analysis,  has,  in  like 
manner,  its  general  type  in  the  reciprocal  formula, 

FACTUM  -r-  FACIBND  =  FACTOR  ; 

where  the  mark  -i-  may  still  be  translated,  or  read,  as  equivalent 
to  the  word  **  bt."  And  it  is  evident  that  these  two  general  and 
technical  assertions,  respecting  the  kind  of  (symbolical)  Multi- 
plication and  Division  in  Geometry  which  we  here  consider,  are 
closely  analogous  to  the  two  corresponding  formulae,  already 
assigned  (in  art.  23),  as  types  of  those  earlier  operations  in  geo- 
metry which  were  there  called  (symbolical)  Addition  and  Sub- 
traction, namely,  the  two  following : 
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Vector  +  Vebend  =  Vectum ; 
Vectum  -  Vebend  =»  Vector. 

42.  It  is  easy  to  push  this  analogy  farther  with  deamess  and 
advantage.  We  have,  for  instance^  the  general  formula  of  iden- 
tity, 

Factum  -^  Faciend  x  Faciend^  Factum; 

which  corresponds  to  the  identity  (of  art.  25), 

Vectum-  Vehend+  Vehenda  Vectum. 
More  concisely  and  symbolically,  the  written  identity  (of  art.  40), 
/3  ^  axa~/3y  corresponds  exactly  to  the  earlier  identical  for- 
mula (of  same  art.  25),  b  -  a  +  a  =  b.  Each  is  to  be  considered 
as  telling  us  nothing  whatever  respecting  the  points  or  lines 
which  seem  to  be  compared,  and  of  which  the  symbols  enter  into 
the  formulae ;  but  only  as  expressing,  each  in  its  own  way,  a 
general  relation,  of  a  metaphysical  rather  than  of  a  mathematical 
kind,  between  the  intellectual  operations,  or  mental  actSf  of  Syn^ 
thesis  and  of  Analysis.  For  each  of  these  technical  formulae  may 
be  regarded  as  an  embodiment,  in  one  or  other  of  two  different 
mathematical  forms,  of  the  general  and  abstract  principle,  that  \f 
the  KNOWLEDGE  prcviously  acquired,  by  any  suitably  performed 
ANALYSIS,  be  c^fterwards  suitably  applied,  by  the  Synthesis  an- 
swering  to  that  Analysis^  it  will  conduct  to  a  suitable  result  : 
which  result^  thus  constructed  by  this  synthesis,  will  be  the  very 
SUBJECT  (whether  point,  or  line,  or  other  thing,  or  thought) 
which  had  been  analyzed  be/ore.  Or  that  whatever  has  been 
Jbund  by  Analysis  may  afterwards  be  used  by  Synthesis  (or  at 
least  may  be  conceived  to  be  so  used) ;  and  that  the  thing  or 
thought  which  is  produced  (or  r^-produced)  by  this  synthetic  pro- 
cess, will  be  the  same  with  that  which  had  been  examined  or  sub- 
mitted to  analysis  previously. 

43.  Corresponding  remarks  apply  to  the  written  and  spoken 

identities, 

y  X  a  -r  a  =  J, 
and 

Factor  x  Faciend  -r  Faciend  =  Factor ; 

which  are  obviously  analogous  to  the  identical  formulse  (of  26), 

A  + A- A  =  a, 

and 

Vector  +  Vehend  -  Vebend  =  Vector. 
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In  fact  these  technical  formulsB  may  be  regarded  as  being  merely 
so  many  different  mathematical  modes  of  embodying  the  general 
and  abstract  principle,  that  whatever  specific  instrument  (a  or  q) 
of  any  known  sort  of  synthesis  (+  or  x),  is  conceived  to  have  been 
previously  used^  in  operating  on  a  known  sulgect  (a  or  a),  may 
be  conceived  to  be  €i/ier  wards  Jbund^  by  the  converse  act  of  ana- 
lysis (-  or  -1-). 

44.  After  comparing  any  two  rays,  a  and  /3,  with  each  other 
by  cardinal  analysis,  in  one  order  (/3  with  a),  we  may  choose  to 
compare  again  the  same  two  rays  among  themselves,  but  in  the 
opposite  order  (a  with  /3);  exchanging  thus  the  places  of  the 
analyzer  and  analyzand,  in  the  process  of  the  cardinal  analysis. 
The  relations,  or  the  quotients,  thus  obtained,  and  denoted  by 
the  symbols  j3  -f-  a  and  a  -7-  /3,  may  be  called  reciprocal  cardinal 
relations^  or  reciprocal  quotients  ;  as  (in  art.  9)  we  called  b  -  a 
and  A  -  B  the  symbols  of  two  opposite  ordinal  relations^  Con- 
sidered as  reciprocal  operators^  or  as  inverse  /actors^  the  same 
two  symbols,  /3-f-a  and  a-f-j3)  may  be  said  to  denote,  respec- 
tively, a  Factor  and  its  answering  rbfactor  ;  as  the  two  oppo- 
site steps  denoted  by  B  -  a  and  a  -b,  were  called  (in  art.  24),  in 
respect  of  each  other,  by  the  names  of  Vector  and  rbvbctor. 
And  in  reference  to  this  oc/  of  refaction,  we  might  call  /3  the 
RBFACIBND,  and  a  the  rbfactum  ;  as  b  has  been  called  (in  24) 
the  RBVEHEND,  and  a  has  been  called  the  revbctum. 

40.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  make  a  further  extension  of  this 
sort  of  phraseology ;  of  which  extension  the  deficiency  (what- 
ever it  may  be)  in  elegance  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  compensated  by 
the  systematic  convenience  which  will  arise  from  its  resemblance 
or  analogy  to  the  language  of  the  former  Lecture ;  and  from  the 
consequent  illustration  which  may  be  thrown  on  one  set  of 
thoughts  by  their  being  brought  into  contact  or  juxtaposition 
with  another  set,  which  other  has  been  already  considered.  I 
venture,  therefore,  to  propose  to  you  to  speak  now,  or  to  allow 
me  to  speak,  of  an  act  of  profaction  as  being  performed,  when, 
after  having  constructed  a  second  ray  j3,  from  ajirst  ray  a,  by  a 
Jirst  act  offacHony  or  of  cardinal  synthesis,  such  as  has  been  al- 
ready spoken  of,  we  proceed  to  the  construction  of  a  third  ray,  y, 
from  the  second  ray,  j3,  by  the  performance  of  a  new  and  successive 
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act  of  synthesisy  of  the  same  general  hind  as  before ;  although 
this  new  act  of  faction^  by  which  we  pass  to  y  from  /S,  may  not 
(and  generally  will  not)  be  a  simple  continuation^  or  a  mere  re- 
petition^  of  the  first  factor  act,  but  may  (and  generally  will)  be 
performed  with  a  quite  different  factor  as  its  instrument.  And 
then  that  third  act  of  the  same  sort,  which  is  able  of  itself  alone 
to  replace^  or  is  singly  equivalent  to^  the  system  of  these  two  suc- 
cessive acts  of  faction  and  profaction,  may  be  called  an  act  of 

TRANSFACTION. 

46.  Writing  then  the  equation, 

and,  therefore,  also  (see  art.  40), 

we  shall  call  r  the  pkofactor,  because  it  is  the  instrument  or 
agent  in  the  second  successive  act,  above  mentioned,  of  cardinal 
synthesis,  or  is  the  operator  of  that  profaction^  by  which  the  ray 
y  is  generated  or  constructed  from  the  ray  j3,  after  j3  has  been 
already  constructed  from  a  by  the  former  act  of  faction.  And 
with  reference  to  the  same  successive  faction,  or  joro-faction,  we 
shall  call  j3  the  profacibnd,  and  y  the  profactum  ;  in  such  a 
manner  that  we  shall  be  able  to  enunciate  the  foUowingy&nTiti/a 
ofprofaction : 

Profactor  x  Profacieud  ~  Profactum ; 

together  with  the  converse  formula, 

Pro&ctum  -r-Profeciend  =Profactor ; 

as  in  the  foregoing  lecture  we  might  have  said  in  speaking  of 
provectiouy 

Provector  +  Provehend  =  Provectum ; 
and 

Provectum  -  Provehend  =  Provector. 

47.  And  inasmuch  as  the  same  ray,  /3,  is  here  considered  and 
named  as  the  Profaciend^  which  had  before  been  named,  in  a 
different  connexion,  the  Factum^  we  may  substitute  for  the  word 
*'  Profaciend,"  in  the  first  verbal  formula  of  the  last  article,  the 
word  *^  Factum,"  so  as  to  obtain  this  other  formula  (analogous 
to  one  of  art.  27), 
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Profkclor  x  Factum  »  Profactum. 

We  may  also  proceed  to  substitute  here  for  **  Factum/'  its  value 
(assigned  by  art.  41),  namely,  the  equivalent  expression, 

Factor  x  Faciend ; 

and  so  obtain  this  other  general  formula  of  pro/action  (analogous 
to  the  formula  of  provection  at  the  end  of  art.  27), 

Profactor  x  Factor  x  Faciend  «  Profactum. 

In  symbols,  if, 

/3  =  J  X  a,  and  7  =  r  x  /3, 

we  may  write,  by  elimination  of  /3, 

y^rxqxa* 

Or,  because  j  =  /3  rr  a,  r  =  y  ^  /3,  we  may  write  the  identical  for- 
mula (analogous  to  one  in  art.  28), 

r  =  (7-^/3)x(/3^a)xa. 

48.  Conceiving,  in  the  next  place  (see  end  of  art.  45),  that 
the  two  successive  acts  of  faction  and  profaction  are  replaced  by 
a  single  act  of  the  same  sort,  equivalent  to  the  system  of  these 
two ;  namely,  by  a  certain  act  of  transfaction^  in  which  the 
Operator,  or  the  transfactor,  shall  be  (for  the  present)  denoted 
by  the  letter  s  ;  we  may  then  write 

7  =  ^x0;  y  -rra-s ; 

and  with  respect  to  this  act  oitransfactionf  may  call  a  the  trans- 
FACiBND,  and  y  the  transfactum.  We  shall  thus  have  the  two 
general  and  reciprocal  formulae, 

Transfactor  x  Transfaciend  =  Transfactum ; 
Transfactum  -r-  Transfaciend  =  Transfactor ; 

with  two  identities,  deducible  by  the  comparison  of  these.  And 
because  the  ray  y  is  here  at  once  the  transfactum  and  the  pro- 
factum^  according  as  we  consider  one  or  the  other  of  the  two 
operations  of  which  that  ray  is  the  result ;  while  the  other  ray, 
namely,  a,  is  at  once  the  faciend  and  the  transfaciend;  we  may 
enunciate  this  other  general  formula  (compare  art.  30), 

Transfactor  x  Faciend  =  Profactum ; 

as,  in  symbols,  we  have  the  identity, 

(7  -^  a)  X  a  «=  y. 
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49.  Equating  then  the  two  expressions  for  the  Profactum,  or 
for  7,  found  in  the  two  last  articles,  we  have,  in  symbols  (com* 
pare  32),  the  formula 

(7-i-a)xa=(7^/3)x(/3^a)xa; 

and  in  words  (compare  31)  we  have  this  general  enunciation, 

Transfactor  x  Faciend  «  Profoctor  x  Factor  x  Faciend. 

Hence  (compare  again  the  same  articles  31  and  32),  we  may  be 
naturally  led  to  adopt  the  two  following  abbreviated  forms  of 
assertion,  namely,  in  symbols, 

(7 -5- «)  =  (7  ^ /3)  ><  O -5- «)  5 
and  in  words, 

TRANSFACTOR  »  PROFACTOR  X  FACTOR. 

Tou  see,  then,  that  each  of  these  two  last  equations  (of  which 
the  first  is  true  and  identical  in  ordinary  algebra  also)  is  here  re- 
garded as  an  abridged  form,  which  is  to  be  restored  (where 
required)  to  its  complete  original  significance,  or  full  and  deve- 
loped expression,  by  restoring  the  suppressed  symbols,  x  a,  or  by 
restoring  the  suppressed  words,  **  Into  Faciend;"  exactly  as  it 
was  supposed  (in  the  articles  recently  referred  to),  that  the  iden- 
tical equations, 

(c  -  a)  =  (c  -  b)  +  (b  -  a), 
and 

Transvector*  Pro  vectors  Vector, 

were  abridged  forms^  which  were  to  be  interpreted^  or  restored 
to  their  full  meanings,  by  restoring  the  symbols  +  a  at  the  right 
hand  of  each  member  of  the  one  equation,  or  the  words  **  Plus 
Vehend"  after  each  member  of  the  other.  And  we  see  that,  on 
the  present  plan,  as  well  as  in  ordinary  algebra,  whenever  we 
have  (as  above  supposed) 

q^li-T-a;  r  =  7-=-j3;  «=7-=-a; 

and  when  we  have,  therefore,  also  the  equation  (in  which  each 

member  is  -  7,  and  the  ray  a  is  conceived  to  have  some  actual 

length), 

s  X  a^r  X  q  X  a; 

we  may  then  abbreviate  this  last  equation  to  the  shorter  form, 

s  ^  rxq. 
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50.  In  like  maDner,  because,  under  the  conditions  recently 
mentioned,  we  have 

r  =  y  ^  j3  «  («  X  a)4-  (?  X  a), 
or 

Profactor  »  (Transfactor  x  Faciend)  -7-  (Factor  x  Faciend), 
we  may  also  agree  to  wriiej  more  concisely  (compare  art.  35), 

and  also  to  say  (compare  art.  34), 

PROFACTOR  =  TRANSFACTOR  -f-  FACTOR. 

And  thus  we  shall  be  conducted  (as  in  ordinary  algebra)  to  the 
following  identical  formulsB  (compare  35), 

which  have,  indeed,  a  very  close  connexion,  both  of  form  and  of 
signification,  with  the  identical  equations  (of  articles  40,  43), 

(j3^a)xa«/3;  (?xa)-j-a«j; 

yet  which  are  noif  in  the  present  system,  to  be  coit/&tiii(2ed  there- 
with. For  a,  /3,  7,  have  been  supposed  to  be  rays^  or  directed 
right  Knes  in  tridimensional  space ;  while  9,  r,  s,  are  here  not 
(generally)  rays,  or  lines,  but  certain  results  of  cardinal  analysis, 
or  instruments  of  cardinal  synthesis,  namely,  certain  geometrical 
quotients  or /(xctorSf  the  precise  nature  of  which  we  have  pro- 
posed to  ourselves  to  consider  more  closely  soon,  but  concerning 
which  we  have  as  yet  no  right  to  assume  that  they  must  neces- 
sarily follow,  in  all  respects,  the  same  rules  of  combination  among 
themselves,  as  the  rays  a,  j3,  7*     (Compare  art.  35). 

51.  It  may  be  useful  here  to  collect  into  one  tabular  view 
(analogous  to  that  of  art.  30)  the  names  above  assigned  to  the 
three  rays,  a,  /3,  7 ;  which  names  have  been  the  following : 

a  =  Faciend  ^  Transfaciend ; 
j3  «  Factum  «  Profaciend ; 
7  =  Profactum  «  Transfactum. 

Each  of  the  three  rays^  which  are  here  considered  and  compared, 
receives  thus,  as  we  see,  two  different  namesy  on  account  of  its 
being  regarded  in  two  different  t^teK^^,  as  connected  with  and  con- 
cerned in  some  two  out  of  the  three  different  (although  similar) 
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acts  of  faction,  profkction,  and  transfaction ;  exactly  as  (in  art.  30) 
each  of  the  three  paints^  a,  b,  c,  was  formerly  tabulate^jl  as  re- 
ceiving two  names,  on  account  of  its  connexion  with  some  two 
of  the  three  acts  of  vection,  provectioni  and  transYection. 

52.  To  draw  still  more  closely  together  into  one  common 
contemplation,  or  conspectus^  what  has  thus  been  separately 
shewn  in  the  foregoing  and  in  the  present  lecture,  we  may  now 
conceive  that  the  three  rays^  a,  /3,  7,  are  three  diverging  edges 
of  a  pyramid^  abcd,  which  has  a  new  point,  d,  for  its  vertex^ 
and  for  the  common  origin,  or  initial  point,  of  the  three  rays ; 
while  the  bcue  of  this  pyramid  is  the  triangle  abc  (of  art.  27), 
which  has  the  three  old  points,  a,  b,  c,  for  its  three  comers.  We 
may  then  write,  in  the  notation  of  the  former  Lecture, 

a  =  A-D;  /3  =  b-d;  7  =  0-0; 

and  shall  have  also  the  relations, 

a  =  B- A  =  j3-a; 
b  =  c-B  =  7  -j3; 
c=C-A=7-a. 

And  we  may  say  that  while  each  of  the  three  pointSj  a,  b,  c,  re- 
ceives two  different  names,  or  designations,  as  belonging  at  once 
to  two  different  sides  of  the  triangle  of  vections,  abc,  each 
of  the  three  rays^  a,  j3,  7,  receives,  in  like  manner,  two  names, 
as  appertaining  at  once  to  two  different  faces  of  the  pyramid  of 
FACTIONS,  a/37  >  namely,  to  some  two  out  of  the  three  faces  which 
may  be  called,  respectively,  thefiu:e  of/action  (o/3  or  adb)  ;  the 
face  of  profaction  {fiy  or  bdc)  ;  and  the  face  of  transfaction 
(ay  or  adc). 

53.  All  this  may  be  illustrated  by  the  two  following  diagrams ; 
of  which  one  (fig.  6)  is  designed  to  represent  the  triangle  ofvec^ 
tions^  ABC,  while  the  other  (fig.  7)  is  intended  to  picture  the 
pyramid  offactions,  a/37. 
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In  astronomy  we  may  still  conceive,  as  before,  that  the  three 
points  A,  B,  Cf  are  situated  at  the  centres  of  the  Earth,  Sun,  and 
Venus,  respectively;  and  may  then  imagine  that  the  fourth  point, 
D,  is  situated  at  the  centre  of  the  Moon. 

Thus  the  three  diverging  edges  of  the  pyramid,  or  the  three 
rays,  a,  /3,  7,  will  coincide,  in  this  astronomical  example,  with 
the  aelenocentric  vectors  of  the  Earth,  the  Sun,  and  Venus,  or 
with  the  three  rays  from  the  centre  of  the  Moon  to  the  centres 
of  those  three  other  bodies. 

54.  And  as  (in  art.  36)  we  saw  that  what  we  had  begun  by  re- 
garding, in  the  former  Lecture,  as  i\ie  primary  significations  of  the 
marks  +  and  -  in  geometry,  conducted  to  certain  secondary  signi- 
Jications  ofthoseivfo  characteristics  of  operation;  so  now,  from  what 
have  been,  in  the  present  Lecture,  conceived  as  the  primary  sig- 
nifications of  the  marks  x  and  -^,  we  may  observe  that  we  are  con- 
ducted to  certain  analogous  and  secondary  significations  of  these 
two  other  marks  or  characteristics.  From  expressions  of  the 
forms,  **  line  plus  point,"  and  **  point  minus  pointy*'  we  were 
before  led  on  to  the  expressions  of  the  forms,  ^*  line  plus  lincy' 
and  ^*  line  minus  line,*'  And,  in  like  manner,  firom  expressions 
of  the  forms,  **  factor  into*  ray,"  and  "ray  by  ray*'  (where  the 
rays  do  not  differ  in  kind  from  the  lines  before  considered,  and 
where  the  words  into  and  by  are  equivalent  to  the  marks  x  and 
-f.),  we  have  since  been  conducted  to  expressions  of  the  forms 
"  factor  into  factor,"  and  "  factor  by  factor  f  for  we  have  been  led 
to  assert  that  "  Profactor,  multiplied  into  Factor,  equals  Trans- 
factor"  (art.  49),  and  that  "  Transfactor,  divided  by  Factor,  equals 
Profactor"  (art.  50).  It  is  true  that  these  two  last  assertions,  like 
the  two  corresponding  enunciations  of  the  preceding  Lecture, 
namely,  "Provectorp/ti^  Vector  ^Transvector"  (art.  31),  and 
"  Transvector  minus  Vector  =  Provector"  (art.  34),  have,  atfirst, 
offered  themselves  to  our  notice  as  mere  abbreviations  of  certain 
other  and  longer  statements,  in  which  the  marks  +  -  x  -4-  had  all 
retained  what  we  have  regarded  as  their  primary  significations. 
But  as  we  saw  (in  art.  36),  that  the  abridged  expressions  of  the 
forms  "  line  +  line,"  and  **  line  -  line,"  might  suggest  a  certain 
derivative  or  secondary  ordinal  synthesis,  and  a  corresponding 
derivative  or  secondary  ordinal  analysis,  which  might  be  called 
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(aa  in  fact  they  often  are  called)  **  cMition  and  subtraction  of 
lineSf**  and  might  be  interpreted  (as  in  fact  they  often  are  inter- 
preted), as  answering  to  the  composition  and  decomposition  of 
vections  (or  of  motions) ;  so  we  may  now  see  that  the  newer  ab- 
breviated expressions  of  the  forms  ^*  factor  x  factor"  and  ^*  factor 
-4-  factor,"  may  suggest  a  certain  derivative  or  sbcondart  car- 
dinal SYNTHESIS,  and  a  certain  other  and  correspondent  deriva- 
tive or  SBCONDARY  CARDINAL  ANALYSIS,  which  may  be  called 
**  Multiplication  and  Division  of  Factors^*  and  which  admit  of 
being  interpreted  as  answering  to  the  composition  and  dbcom- 
POSiTiON  OF  FACTIONS,  or  of  Operations  of  the  factor  kind. 

65.  Thus,  when  (see  fig.  6)  we  assert  that  the  Provector, 
c  -  B,  from  the  Sun  to  Venus,  being  acUed  geometrically  to  the 
Vector,  B-A,  which  extends  from  the  Earth  to  the  Sun,  gives, 
as  the  geometrical  sum,  the  Transvector,  c  -  a,  which  goes  firom 
the  E^rth  to  Venus ;  we  may  intbrprbt  the  assertion  (what- 
ever the  original  motives  for  enunciating  it  may  have  been),  as 
expressing  that  to  go  straight  accoss  (trans-)  from  the  earth  to 
the  planet,  if  we  attend  only  to  the  total  or  final  bffbct  of  this 
process,  or  to  the  ultimate  change  of  position  accomplished  by 
this  mode  of  transport,  comes  to  the  same  thing^  as  to  go  frst 
from  the  Earth  to  the  Sun,  and  afterwards  from  the  sun  to  the 
planet.  And  in  like  manner  when  we  assert  (see  fig.  7),  that  the 
Profactor,  y  -i-  fit  being  multiplied  geometrically  into  the  Factor, 
/3  -T-  a,  produces  the  Transfactor,  y  ^  a,  we  may  interpret  the 
assertion  by  saying  that  to  change  at  once  the  selenocentric  ray 
or  vector  of  the  Earth  to  the  selenocentric  vector  of  Venus,  is, 
€U  to  final  effect^  the  same  thing^  as  to  chdiiige  first  that  seleno- 
centric vector  of  the  Earth  to  the  selenocentric  vector  of  the  Sun, 
and  cfierwards  to  change  this  selenocentric  vector  of  the  Sun  to 
the  selenocentric  vector  of  the  Planet.  An  act  ofveclion  may 
be  compounded  vvith  a  subsequent  act  of  pro-vection  into  one  sin- 
gle  act  of  ^raii«-vection  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  an  act  of  faction 
(which  changes  one  ray  or  vector  to  another)  may  be  compounded 
with  an  act  of  j^ro- faction  following  it,  into  one  single  act  of 
^ran^-faction,  which  as  to  its  effect^  or  the  ultimate  result  of  its 
operation,  shall  be  equivalent  to  the  system  of  those  two  former 
acts  of  the  same  kind.  To  move  successively  along  the  two  sides, 
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AB^  BC9  of  any  triangle,  abc,  is  to  move,  upon  the  whole,  from^ 
the  first  point,  a,  to  the  last  point,  c,  of  the  ha»e^  ac.  To  sweep 
over  the  &ce,  adc,  of  the  pyramid,  abcd,  from  the  edge  da,  to 
the  edge  dc,  or  from  the  ray  a  to  the  ray  y,  is  an  operation 
which  has  the  same  first  sulgectj  and  the  same  last  resultf  as  to 
sweep  first  over  the  face,  adb,  from  the  edge  da  to  the  edge 
DB,  or  from  the  ray  a  to  the  ray  /3,  and  then  over  the  fiEtee  bdc, 
from  the  edge  db  to  the  edge  dc,  or  from  the  ray  /3  to  the  ray 
y.    (Compare  the  commencement  of  art.  48.) 

56.  It  has  been  noticed  (in  art.  54)  that  there  exist  two  kinds 
of  secondary  analysis^  ordinal  and  cardinal,  which  answer  to  the 
two  kinds,  recently  illustrated,  t>f  secondary  synthesis :  namely, 
those  two  modes  of  analysis  which  consist,  respectively,  in  the 
decomposition  of  vections^  and  oi  factions.  The  first  or  ordinal 
kind  of  secondary  analysis  has  been  called  the  subtraction  0/ lines; 
the  second  or  cardinal  kind  of  secondary  analysis  has  been  called 
the  division  qffiictors.  The  diagrams  lately  exhibited  (figures 
6  and  7)  may  serve  to  illustrate  these  two  processes.  Thus  we 
have  been  led  to  say  (see  fig.  6),  that  the  subtraction  of  the  Vec- 
tor b  -  a,  from  the  Transvector  c  -  a,  gives  the  Provector  c  -  b 
as  the  remainder  ;  or  that  the  subtraction  (compare  art.  34)  of 
the  geocentric  vector  of  the  Sun  from  the  geocentric  vector  of 
Venus,  leaves,  as  remainder,  the  heliocentric  vector  of  the  planet. 
And  whatever  motive  of  abridgment  may  have  originally  led  us 
to  enunciate  this  assertion,  while  the  mark  -  was  still  confined 
by  us  to  what  we  regarded  as  its  primary  signification,  we  may 
now  be  led  to  intebprbt  the  assertion  as  expressing,  that  if  the 
act  or  process  of  transvection,  from  the  earth  a  to  the  planet  c, 
be  DECOMPOSED  into  two  successive  vections,  of  which  the  first 
is  the  given  act  of  vection  from  the  earth  to  the  sun  b,  then  the 
second  component  must  be  (or  be  equivalent  to)  the  act  of  pro- 
vection^  from  the  Sun  b  to  Venus  c.  This,  then,  is  an  example 
of  what  we  have  called  secondary  ordinal  analysis^  or  Analysis 
OF  Vection,  arising  out  of  that  primary  and  ordinal  analysis, 
or  Analysis  of  Position,  namely,  the  examination  or  study 
of  the  position  of  one  point  b  as  compared  with  another  point  a, 
which  primary  sort  of  analysis  in  geometry  was  considered  in  the 
former  Lecture.     And  in  like  manner,  from  that  primary  and 
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cardinal  analysis,  or  Analysis  of  directbd  distancBi  on  which, 
in  the  present  Lecture,  we  have  entered,  by  comparing  one  ray 
j3  with  another  ray  a,  we  have  been  conducted  to  a  secondary 
cardinal  analysis^  or  to  an  Analysis  of  Faction  ;  that  is,  to  a 
decomposition  of  one  factor  act  into  two  other  acts  of  the  same 
kindj  which  may  be  illustrated  by  figure  7.  For  we  may  say  that 
if  the  act  or  process  of  trans/action^  firom  the  ray  a  to  the  ray  7, 
that  is  (in  our  example)  from  the  selenocentric  vector  of  the  earth 
to  the  selenocentric  vector  of  the  planet,  be  decomposed  into  two 
successive  acts  of  the  same  kind,  of  which  the  Jirst  is  given  to  be 
that  act  of  faction  whereby  we  pass  from  the  ray  a  to  the  ray  /3,  or 
from  the  selenocentric  vector  of  the  earth  to  that  of  the  sun,  then 
the  second  is  found  to  be  (or  to  be  equivalent  to)  that  other  act,  of 
profaction^  whereby  a  passage  of  the  same  sort  is  made  (along 
the  remaining  face  of  the  pyramid)  from  the  ray  /3  to  the  ray  7, 
or  from  the  selenocentric  vector  of  the  Sun  to  the  selenocentric 
vector  of  Venus.  And  thus  we  may,  if  we  think  fit,  intbrpret 
the  assertion,  that  *'  the  Transfactor  divided  by  the  Factor  gives 
the  Profactor  as  the  QuoUent;"  or  in  symbols,  we  may  inter^ 
pret  thus  the  formula, 

7-/3  =  (y-a)^(/3^a); 

whatever  desire  of  such  abbreviation  as  might  be  gained  by  the 
omission  of  the  twice^recurring  signs ^  x  a,  or  by  the  suppression 
of  the  twice-repeated  words^  **  Multiplied  into  Faciend,"  may 
hzYe  first  induced  us  to  adopt  the  latter  usual  formula,  or  the 
former  mode  of  verbal  enunciation,  while  the  mcurk  ^  and  the 
name  Division  were  still,  as  yet,  confined  by  us  to  what  we  re- 
garded as  their  primary  significations  :  and  were  therefore  em- 
ployed to  denote  only  the  comparison  of  one  directed  dis- 
tance WITH  ANOTHER. 

57.  As  examples  of  such  comparison  or  analysis,  which  may 
illustrate  what  has  been  already  said,  we  shall  here  consider  a  few 
very  simple  cases;  in  some  of  which  the  compared  rays  shall  agree 
with  each  other  in  direction^  but  differ  from  each  other  in  length  ; 
while  in  other  cases  they  shall,  on  the  contrary,  agree  in  length, 
but  differ  in  direction. 

Supposing  then,  first,  that  we  have  not  only  (as  in  the  ex- 
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ample  of  article  39),  /3  «=  a  +  a,  but  also  y-^jd  +  jS-f/S;  as  is  re- 
presented in  this  figure, 


Fig.  8. 
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We  shall  then  evidently  have,  not  only  /3  -?-  a  ^  2  (as  in  39), 
but  also  7-7-/3  =  3,  and  y  ^  a  =  6.  In  this  case,  then,  the 
fector  9,  the  proiactor  r,  and  the  transfactor  «,  are  respectively 
equal  to  the  cardinal  numbers,  2,  3,  6 ;  and  the  general  relation 
(of  art.  49)  connecting  them,  or  the  formula,  a-rx^q^  becoming 
here  simply  6  ='  3  x  2,  js  obviously,  in  this  example,  consistent 
with  ordinary  arithmetic;  as  is  also  the  inverse  formula  (of  art. 
50),  r  =  «  -4-  y,  since  it  becomes  here  3  =  6  -r  2.  Now  (compare 
art.  40),  that  division  of  the  ray^  y,  or  of  the  line  /3+/3  +  /3,  or 
of  6  X  a,  by  the  ray  or  line  /3,  or  2  x  a,  which  conducts  to  the  quo- 
tient 3,  is  what  1  call  a  primary  cardinal  analysis^  or  is  an  ex- 
ample of  what  I  regard  as  the  primary  operation  of  Division  in 
Geometry ;  since  it  leads  to  an  expression  for  the  relative  length 
of  a  line  y,  as  compared  with  another  line  /3;  the  relation  ofdi" 
rections  being  already  known  to  be,  in  the  present  case,  a  relation 
of  aamenesSy  or  identity.  And  on  the  other  hand  the  division  of 
the  number  6  by  the  number  2  is  an  example  of  what  I  call  a  se- 
condary  cardinal  analysis  ;  at  least  when  this  operation  is  re- 
garded as  being  the  comparatively  abstract  analysis  of  the  act 
ofsextuplinffy  whereby  that  act  (of  transfaction)  is  here  decom- 
posed into  the  ffiven  act  of  doubling  (which  is  in  this  case  the 
act  of  faction),  and  another  act  of  the  same  sort  (the  act  of  pro- 
faction)^  which  is  here^ttwrf,  by  this  decomposition,  to  be  theac^ 
of  tripling^  as  is  expressed  by  the  arithmetical  formula  6  -h  2  =3, 
according  to  the  mode  of  interpretation  of  such  formulae  which  has 
been  above  proposed  (in  art.  56).  In  like  manner  in  the  synthetic 
aspect  of  the  question,  or  of  the  lines  and  numbers  here  compared 
and  combined,  I  regard  as  primary  that  cardinal  synthesis  by 
which  we  construct  the  ray  y,  or  the  line  j3  +  /3  +  /3,  by  operating 
on  another  ray  /3  with  the  number  3  as  a  multiplier ;  and  I  re- 
gard as  secondary  that  other  sort  of  cardinal  synthesis,  by  which 
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reproduce  the  number  6  (the  transfactor),  by  multiplying  a  num- 
ber 2  (the  factor)|  by  another  number  3  (the  profactor) ;  or  by 
compounding  the  two  successive  acts  of  doubling  and  of  tripling, 
into  a  third  act  of  the  same  sort,  namely,  the  act  of  sextupling, 
as  is  expressed,  according  to  the  mode  of  interpretation  above 
proposed  (in  art.  65)^  by  writing  6  =  3x2.  We  may,  however, 
according  to  another  mode  of  interpretation  already  mentioned 
(in  49  and  50),  retain  theJormulceQ  =  3x2,  and  6  -f.  2  =  3,  with- 
out introducing  the  conceptions  of  such  composition  and  decom- 
position of  factions,  provided  that  we  regard  these  formulae  as 
abbreviations  for  the  fuller  assertions 

6xa  =  3x2xa,  and  (6  x  a)  -i.  (2  x  a)  =  3, 

in  which  the  signs  x  and  -^  are  used  in  what  we  have  called  their 
primary  significations  in  geometry.  And  similarly  in  other  cases, 
where  the  lengths  only^  but  not  the  directions,  of  the  rays  a,  /3,  7, 
are  different ;  and  when  therefore  the  factor,  profactor,  and  trans- 
factor,  are  ordinary  numbers^  which,  in  this  class  of  cases,  are  al- 
ways positive  or  absolute^  although  they  may  become  fractional 
or  incommensurable. 

58.  A  slightly  different  class  of  cases  may  here  be  usefully 
noticed,  as  conducting,  on  the  same  general  plan,  to  the  conside- 
ration of  negative  numbers ;  and  as  reproducing  the  usual  rules 
for  the  multiplication  and  division  of  such  numbers:  while  it  will 
also  serve  as  an  useful  preparation  for  those  more  complex  pro- 
ducts and  quotients,  of  which  we  shall  afterwards  have  to  speak. 

By  principles  already  laid  down,  the  sum  of  any  two  opposite 
lines  is  a  null  or  evanescent  line ;  for  the  transvector  c  -  a  va- 
nishes, when  the  provectum  c,  becoming  a  revectum,  coincides 
with  the  vehend  a.  In  fact  it  is  evident  that  if  we  first  gOy  along 
any  line  ab,  from  a  to  b,  and  then  return  along  the  same  line, 
from  B  to  a,  we  occupy  the  same  final  position  as  if  we  had  not 
moved  at  all.    We  may  then  say  that 

"  BBVECTOR  +  VECTOR  =  ZERO ;" 

and  that  conversely, 

"  RBVBCTOR=:  ZERO  -  VECTOR  ;" 

the  word  zero^  or  the  symbol  0,  being  understood  to  denote  a 
null  linCf  when  used  in  such  connexions  as  these.     Thus 
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(a  -  B)  +  (b  -  A)  =  0 ; 

and 

(a-b)  =  0-(b-a); 

which  latter  equation  may  be  abridged  to  the  following  formula 
(£Euniliar  in  ordinary  algebra)  : 

A  -  B  =  -  (b  -  a)  ; 

while,  by  a  similar  abridgment  of  discourse,  we  may  say,  in 
words,  that 

RBVBCTOR  ^  MINUS  VECTOR  : 

understanding  or  tacitly  supplying  the  word  zero  before  the  word 
minuSy  in  order  to  bring  this  mode  of  expression  into  harmony  with 
others  which  have  been  already  discussed.  In  like  manner,  if  we 
conceive  the  provectum  c  to  coincide  with  the  provehend  b  (and 
not  now  with  the  vehend  a),  it  will  be  the  provector  c  -  b  (in- 
stead of  the  transvector  c  -  a),  which  will  vanish,  while  the  trans- 
vectum  and  vectum  will  coincide;  we  shall,  therefore,  have 
the  enunciation : 

VBCTOR  =  ZBRO  +  VBCTOR; 

which  may  be  abridged  to  the  following  form : 

VECTOR  =  PLUS  VBCTOR  ; 

the  word  zero  being  still  understood.  In  symbols  we  have  (as  in 
algebra), 

B  -a  =  (b-b)+(b-a)  =  0  +  (b  -a); 

and  more  concisely,  omitting  the  0, 

B  -  A  =  +  (b  -  a). 

Thus,  a  being  a  symbol  for  a  ray,  or  for  a  vector^  +  a  comes  to  be 
another  symbol  for  the  same  ray  or  vector ;  and  -  a  comes  to  be 
a  symbol  for  the  opposite  ray^  or  for  the  revector  corresponding. 
In  like  manner,  after  agreeing  that  2a  shall  denote  concisely  the 
same  thing  as  2  x  a,  the  symbols  +  2a  and  -  2a  come  to  denote, 
respectively  (as  in  fact  they  are  often  employed  to  do),  the  dou- 
ble of  the  ray  a  itself,  atid  the  opposite  of  that  doubled  ray ;  and 
similarly  in  other  instances. 

59.  Now,  I  think,  that  the  clearest  way  of  viewing  positive 
and  negative  numbers^  at  least  as  connected  with  Geometry  (for 
I  endeavoured  many  years  ago  to  shew  that  such  numbers  might 
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be  regarded  as  presenting  themselves  in  Algebra,  according  to 
the  view  which  I  took  of  that  science,  as  results  of  the  division 
of  one  step  in  time  by  another)^  is  to  regard  such  numbers  as 
being  each  the  quotient  of  the  division  of  one  step  in  space, 
that  is,  of  one  ray  or  vector,  by  another  step  in  space,  which  has 
its  direction  either  exactly  similar  or  else  exactly  opposite  to  the 
former.  Thus,  the  cardinal  numbers,  '*  positive  two*'  and  **  ne- 
gative two,"  or  +  2  and  -  2,  would  offer  themselves  in  this  view 
as  certain  geometrical  quotients,  or  at  least  as  quotients  of  certain 
geometrical  divisions,  of  that  general  kind  which  has  been  con- 
mdered  in  the  present  Lecture,  namely,  as  quotients  of  the  forms, 

+  2  =  +  2a-5-a;  -2  =  -2a-r-a; 

where  the  symbols  +  2a  and^-  2a  are  interpreted  as  in  the  fore- 
going article,  and  do  not  (here)  denote  abstract  numbers,  but 
certain  comparatively  concrete  conceptions,  namely,  certain  rays, 
or  lines,  or  steps  in  space.     Observe  now  this  diagram. 


Fig.  9 J- 


which  is  designed  to  picture  the  conceptions  of  the  relations, 
/3  =  -2a,  7  =  +6a;  and  you  will  see  that  for  this  set  of  rays,  a, 
/3,  y,  the  values  of  the  factor,  profactor,  and  transfactor,  are  the 
following  negative  or  positive  numbers : 

Factor  =y  =  j3 -i.  a  =  -2; 

<  Profactor     =r  =  y-f-/3  =  -3; 
Transfactor  =  ^  =  7-1-0  =  + 6. 

You  see,  then,  that  the  general  formula  or  rule  of  multiplication 
assigned  in  the  present  Lecture,  namely,  the  rule 

Transfactor  =  Profactor  x  Factor, 

gives  here,  again,  as  in  art.  57,  a  result  agreeing  with  received 

principles,  namely,  with  those  of  elementary  algebra,  since  it 

gives 

(+6)=(-3)x(-2); 


\ 
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or  in  words,  the  result,  that  **  Positive  Six  equak  the  product  of 
Negative  Three  into  Negative  Two."  You  see,  too,  that  (in 
consistency  with  our  present  views)  we  may  either  regard  this 
elementary  result  as  a  mere  abbrevitUian  of  the  formula 

(+6)xa  =  (-3)x(-2)xa, 

where  the  sign  x  may  still  be  considered  as  being  used  in  what 
we  have  called  its  primary  sense ;  or  we  may  interpret  the  same 
result  of  multiplication,  of  the  two  negative  numbers  proposed, 
as  signifying  that  the  two  successive  acts^  of  negatively  doubling 
and  negatively  tripling^  compound  themselves  into  the  single  act 
of  positively  sextupling.  And  it  is  obvious  that  analogous  re- 
marks apply  to  the  converse  formula  of  division, 

(+6)-(-2)  =  (-3)'- 

In  general,  this  way  of  considering  the  multiplication  and  divi* 
sion  of  positive  or  negative  numbers  (whether  whole  or  fractional 
or  incommensurable),  reproduces  the  usual  nde  of  the  signs^  and 
is,  in  all  its  consequences,  consistent  with  common  algebra. 

60.  A  few  words  may,  however,  be  said  here  upon  the  bulb 
OF  THB  SIGNS  just  referred  to,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  make 
that  rule  and  the  present prinaples  throw  light  upon  each  other. 
Suppose,  then,  that  we  have,  as  in  this  figure, 


Fig.  10. 1 


P 


the  relations  /3  =  -a,  7^-/3,  which  give  also  (as  the  figure 
shews)  the  relation  y^  +  a.  We  might  express  these  relations 
under  the  forms 

0  =  (-l)xa,7-(-l)x/3,y  =  (+l)xa, 

and  so  arrive,  on  the  plan  of  the  foregoing  article,  at  the  well- 
known  equation  of  algebra, 

(-l)x  (-!)  =  (+ 1). 

But  we  might  also  write 

/3  =  (-)xa,  7  =  (-)x/3,  7  =  (  +  )xa; 

regarding  the  signs  ( -f  )  and  (  -  ),  when  thus  employed,  as  being 
themselves  of  the  nature  of  geomeiricsA factors  or  multipliers; 
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because  if  they  operate  at  all,  they  do  so  on  the  directions  of 
the  rays,  or  lines,  or  steps,  to  the  symbols  of  which  they  are  pre- 
fixed, with  the  MARK  OF  faction  X  interposed ;  so  that  their  opera- 
tion, whether  non-effective  or  effective,  comes  to  be  included 
under  that  general  head  or  class  of  operation  to  which  it  has  been 
already  stated  that  we  apply  the  name  multiplication  in  geo- 
metry. And  then  the  general  relation  of  multiplication  to  divi- 
siofif  or  of  X  to  •^,  will  enable  us  to  form  also,  as  expressions  of 
the  same  relations  between  the  three  rays  a,  /3,  7,  in  fig.  10, 
combined  with  the  nomenclature  of  preceding  articles,  the  follow- 
ing little  table : 

Factor         =y=j3^o  =  (-); 

\  Profactor     =r-y  -5- j3=(-); 

Transfactor  =  *  =  y  -H  a  =  (  +  ). 

» 

The  general  formula  *^  profactor  into  factor  equals  transfactor," 
or  r  X  jT  =  «,  becomes,  therefore,  here,  the  particular  formula, 

(-)x(-)=(+); 

and  the  converse  general  formula,  ^^  transfactor  by  factor  equals 
profactor,"  ox  s-^q-r^  becomes  here. 

The  effect  of  the  sign  (  ~  ),  when  thtis  used  as  a  factor,  being  to 
invert  the  direction  of  the  ray  or  step  on  which  it  operates  (as  is 
exhibited  by  the  arrows  in  the  figure),  this  factor  (  ~  )  itself  may 
be  said  to  be  an  invbrsor;  whereas  the  other  sign  (  +  ),  when 
similarly  used  as  a  factor,  may  be  called,  by  contrast,  a  non- 
VBRSOR,  because  its  effect  is  simply  to  preserve  the  direction  of 
the  ray  or  step  on  which  it  operates,  or  seems  to  operate.  We 
may  also  say  (by  the  introduction  of  another  new  but  convenient 
term),  that  the  sign  (  +  ),  as  a  factor,  non -verts  the  ray,  to  the 
symbol  of  which  it  is  prefixed ;  or  that  its  effect  is  a  non-version: 
whereas  the  sign  (  -  ),  as  before,  tn- verts,  or  its  effect  is  an  in- 
version.    And  thus  the  formula 

(_)x(-)=(+) 

may  (on  our  general  plan)  be  interpreted  as  expressing  the  re- 
sult of  a  certain  composition  of  factions ;  that  is,  here,  a  composi- 
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don  of  versions,  or  still  more  precisely^  a  composition  qf  two 
successive  inversions,  into  a  single  equivalent  operation,  namely, 
a  noil- version.  It  signifies,  when  translated  into  ordinary  words, 
that  if  we  twice  successively  invert,  or  reverse,  the  direction  of 
any  step,  we  do  what  is,  upon  the  whole,  equivalent  to  leaving 
the  step  unchanged:  since,  by  this  double  alteration,  we  recover, 
or  restore,  the  original  direction  of  that  step.  And  in  like  man- 
ner the  converse  formula, 

may,  on  the  same  plan,  be  interpreted  as  expressing  the  decom" 
position  of  a  non^version  into  two  successive  inversions ;  or  as 
signifying  that  if  it  be  required  to  follow  up  a  first  inversion  of 
a  step  by  some  second  operation,  which  shall,  upon  the  whole, 
produce  the  effect  of  a  non-version,  or  shall  restore  the  step  to 
the  direction  which  it  originally  had,  this  second  or  successive 
operation  must  be  itself  sm  inversion,  or  some  operation  equiva- 
lent thereto.  Remarks  precisely  similar  apply  to  all  the  other 
formulae  of  this  kind,  such  as 

(  +  )x(-)  =  (-),   (-)^(-)  =  (  +  >; 

which  may  all  be  in  like  manner  interpreted,  and  with  this  inter- 
pretation proved,  if  they  be  regarded  as  relating  to  compositions 
and  decompositions  of  inversions  and  nonversions  of  a  ray,  or 
more  generally  of  a  step  in  any  proposed  progression :  the  general 
rule  being  evidently  that  any  even  number  of  in- versions  are  equi- 
valent, on  the  whole,  to  a  non- version ;  and  that,  therefore,  any 
odd  number  of  inversions  are  equivalent  to  a  single  inversion ;  or 
produce  the  sdmQ final  effect,  as  that  single  inversion  would  do. 
61.  It  is  evident  also  that  if  we  should  prefer  to  look  at  these 
last  signs  ( -f  )  and  (  -  )  in  their  analytic  instead  of  their  «^Me^tc 
aspect,  or  to  regard  them  as  quotients  rather  than  2A  factors,  they 
would  then  (on  the  general  plan  already  mentioned)  come  to  be 
considered  respectively  as  symbols  of  the  relations  of  simi- 
larity and  OPPOSITION  between  the  directions  of  any  two  rays 
or  steps.  Thus  we  might  write  again  the  formulae, 

/3-^a  =  (-),  'y4-a=(  +  ), 
in  connexion  with  the  lines  of  fig.  10,  in  order  to  express  that  on 
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anab/zing  the  Sreciions  of  /3  and  y  (as  marked  by  arrows  in  that 
figure),  considered  as  analyzands^  with  respect  to  the  direction  of, 
a  considered  as  an  analyzer^  we  should  find  by  this  comparison 
(which  we  regard  as  being  still  a  species  of  cardinal  analysis), 
that  the  relation  of  directions  between  /3  and  a  is  a  relation  of 
opposition  ;  but  that  the  relation  of  directions  between  7  and  a  is 
a  relation  of  similarity.  And  in  this  analytic  aspect  of  the  signs 
(  +  )  and  (  -  )  as  certain  cardinal  quotients^  the  formula  (  -  )  x 
(-)  =  (+)  may  be  interpreted  as  expressing  that  two  relations  of 
opposition  (of  directions)  compound  themselves  into  one  relation 
of  similarity  ;  or  that  the  opposite  of  the  opposite  of  any  direc- 
tion is  the  original  direction  itself:  while  analogous  and  equally 
simple  interpretations  might  be  given  for  all  other  formulae  of 
this  sort,  on  the  plan  of  the  present  Lecture. 

62.  In  the  two  foregoing  articles  the  three  lines  a,  /S,  y^ 
which  were  compared  among  themselves,  were  supposed  to  have 
equal  lengths,  and  to  differ  (so  far  as  they  differed  at  all)  in  their 
directions  only ;  or  at  most  in  their  situations  in  space,  from  which 
situations,  however,  we  abstract,  in  the  present  inquiry  or  contem- 
plation. The  only  operators  of  the  cardinal  kind,  whether  effec- 
tive or  non-effective,  which  have  thus  been  brought  into  view  by 
the  consideration  of  the  example  of  art.  60,  have  been  (as  we 
have  seen)  the  factors  (  +  )  and  (  -  ),  regarded  as  signs  or  cha- 
racteristics of  nonver^ion  and  of  inversion  respectively  ;  and  not 
(when  used  in  this  sort  of  connexion)  as  marks  of  addition  and 
subtraction;  although  it  was  shewn  (in  articles  58,  &c.)  how,  in 
the  progress  o/*  notation  those  earlier  significations  of  +  and  - 
which  were  connected  with  addition  and  subtraction,  might  gra- 
dually come  to  suggest  or  to  permit  that  other  use  of  them, 
whereby  they  are  connected  with  multiplication  and  division. 

63.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  example  of  art.  57,  the  three 
lines  a,  /3,  y,  which  were  there  compared,  had  all  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  differed  only  in  their  lengths.  In  that  example,  there- 
fore, we  had  not  occasion  to  consider  any  kind  of  turning,  or  of 
VERSION ;  but  we  had,  on  the  contrary,  occasion  to  consider  what 
may  be  called  a  stretching,  or  a  tension,  namely,  that  other 
operation  of  the  factor  kind,  by  which  we  pass  from  one  given 
length  (and  not  from  one  given  direction)  to  another.    It  was  on 
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extension  (not  on  direction)  in  space,  that  we  operated  in  that 
earlier  example  ;  the  act  performed  was  an  act  of  a  metric^  and 
not  one  of  a  graphic  character.     The  agents^  therefore,  or  the 
factors^  in  those  earlier  operations  of  the  cardinal  kind  which 
were  considered  in  art.  57,  may  naturally,  in  consistency  with  the 
plan  of  nomenclature  employed  in  these  Lectures,  receive  the 
general  name  of  tensors  ;  and  we  may  say,  more  particularly, 
that  the  factor,  profactor,  and  transfactor,  were  (in  the  example 
here  referred  to)  a  tensor^  protensor^  and  transtensor  respectively. 
And  although  these  three  tensors,  in  the  example  of  art.  57,  being 
the  three  cardinal  numbers  2^  3,  and  6  respectively,  were  thus 
each  greater  than  the  number  one^  and  so  had  the  effect  of  ac<* 
tually  lengthening  the  line  (a  or  /3)  on  which  they  operated ;  yet 
it  seems  convenient  to  enlarge  by  definition  the  signification  of 
the  new  word  tensor^  so  as  to  render  it  capable  of  including  also 
those  other  cases  in  which  we  operate  on  a  line  by  diminishing 
instead  of  increasing  its  length ;  and  generally  by  altering  that 
length  in  any  definite  ratio.     We  shall  thus  (as  was  hinted  at 
the  end  of  the  article  in  question)  have  fractional  and  even  in- 
commensurable tensors^  which  will  simply  be  numerical  multi- 
pliers, and  will  all  be  positive  or  (to  speak  more  properly)  sign- 
less NUMBERS,  that  is,  unclothed  with  the  algebraical  signs  of 
positive  and  negative  ;  because,  in  the  operation  here  consider- 
ed, we  abstract  from  the  directions  (as  well  as  from  the  situa- 
tions) of  the  lines  which  are  compared  or  operated  on.     Thus 
the  three  acts,  of  doubling  a  line,  of  halving  it,  and  of  changing 
it  from  the  length  of  a  side  to  the  length  of  a  diagonal  of  a 
square,  shall  be  regarded  as  being,  all  three,  acts  of  tension ; 
the  tensors  in  these  three  respective  acts  being  the  integral  num- 
ber 2,  the  fractional  number  i,  and  the  incommensurable  number 
V2.     The  act  of  restoring  a  line  to  its  original  length,  after 
that  length  had  been  altered  by  a  previous  act  of  tension,  might 
be  called  an  act  of  re-tension,  and  the  agent  in  the  second 
operation  might  be  called  a  re-tensor  (compare  art.  44) ;  thus 
any  tensor  and  its  answering  retensor  would   simply  be  two 
numbers  of  which  each  is  (what  is  commonly  called)  the  recip- 
rocal of  the  other ;  or,  in  their  analytic  aspect,  they  would  re- 
present ratios  mutually  inverse.     The  number  1  might  be  called 
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a  NON-TENSOK9  because  it  makes  no  actual  alteration  in  the 
length  of  the  line  which  it  multiplies;  just  as  the  sign  (+  )  was 
lately  called  a  non-vbrsor,  because  it  leaves  unchanged  the  di* 
rection  on  which  it  seems  to  operate.  And  the  general  formula 
for  the  multiplication  of  such  signless  numbersy  or  for  the  com- 
position of  ratios  of  lengths  (or  other  magnitudes),  will  offer  itself 
with  these  conceptions  and  denominations,  as  a  particular  case  of 
the  general  multiplication  oifactors^  or  of  the  composition  of 
cardinal  relations,  under  the  form  (compare  art.  49)  : 

TRANSTBNSOR  =  PROTENSOR  x  TENSOR  ; 

together  with  the  converse  formula  of  division  (compare  art.  50): 

PROTENSOR  =  TRANSTENSOR  -^  TENSOR. 

64.  As  regards  the  example  of  art.  59,  each  act  of  faction 
there  considered  may  be  said  to  have  been  compounded  of  an  act 
of  tension,  and  an  act  of  inversion  or  of  nonversion,  according 
as  the  numerical  (but  not  signless)  multiplier  employed  was  a 
negative  or  a  positive  number ;  and  we  may  express  this  concep- 
tion by  writing,  in  reference  to  that  example : 

(-2)=(-)x2;  (  +  6)=(  +  )x6; 

with  analogous  expressions  for  all  other  positive  or  negative  num- 
bers. It  is  also  evidently  allowed  to  write,  with  a  different  ar- 
rangement of  the  factors, 

(-2)  =  2x(_);(  +  6)  =  6x(  +  ); 

since  it  comes  (for  example)  to  the  same  thing,  whether  we  first 
double  a  step  and  afterwards  reverse  its  direction,  or  first  reverse 
and  afterwards  double.  We  may  agree  to  g^ve  the  general  name 
of  SCALARS  to  all  positive  and  negative  numbers  (that  is  to  the 
REALS  of  ordinary  algebra),  on  account  of  the  possibility  of  con- 
ceiving all  such,  multipliers  to  be  represented,  or  laid  down,  on 
one  common  but  indefinite  scaUj  extending  from  -  oo  to  +  00 , 
that  is,  from  negative  to  positive  infinity. 

65.  Proceeding  now  to  a  more  general  examination  of  the  eft- 
rections  of  lines,  or  rays,  in  space,  let  us  consider  a  somewhat 
more  complex  case  of  the  (analytic)  comparison  of  such  directions, 
or  of  the  (synthetic)  composition  of  versions,  than  any  of  those 
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which  were  discassed  in  recent  articles :  and  for  this  purpose  let 
i.  j>k>  denote  three  straight  lines  equally  hng^  bat  differently  di- 
rected ;  let  it  be  also  supposed  that  these  three  different  directions 
are  rectangular  each  to  each ;  and  to  fix  the  conceptions  still 
more  precisely,  let  us  conceive  that  these  directions  of  i,  j,  k,  are 
respectively  southward^  westward^  and  upward  (in  the  present 
or  in  some  other  part  of  the  northern  hemisphere  of  the  earth) ; 
So  that  i  and  j  are  both  horizontal,  but  k  is  a  vertical  line.  We 
may  further  imagine  that  the  common  length  of  these  three  lines 
is  equal  to  some  assumed  unit  of  leng^,  or  more  particularly,  that 
it  is  a  foot ;  so  that  i  is  or  denotes  a  southward  foot,'j  is  a  west- 
ward foot,  and  k  is  an  upward  foot.  Then  (by  art.  58)  +  i,  +  j,  +  k, 
will  be  other  symbols  for  the  same  tliree  directed  lines ;  but  ~i, 
-  j,  -  k,  will  denote  respectively  a  northward,  an  eastward,  and 
a  downward  foot.  This  being  agreed  upon,  let  the  three  diverg- 
ing edges,  a,  /3,  7,  of  the  pyramid  in  fig.  7  (of  art.  53),  be  con- 
ceived to  be  each  a  foot  long,  and  to  be  directed  respectively 
towards  the  northern  point  of  the  horizon,  the  zenith,  and  the 
east  point,  so  that  we  may  write  the  equations : 

a  =  -i,  /3  =  +  k,  7  =  -j. 

The  pyramid  being  thus  constructed,  we  may  next  proceed  to 
study  the  three  separate  acts  of  faction,  profaction,  and  trans- 
action, by  which  we  may  pass  respectively  from  a  to  /3,  from  /3 
to  7,  and  from  a  to  7,  by  operating  on  the  directions  of  the  rays 
or  lines  a  and  /3,  and,  therefore,  by  performing  what  may  be 
called  acts  of  version,  provbrsion,  and  transversion  :  since 
it  is  clear  that  there  is,  in  the  present  case,  no  act  of  tension  per- 
formed, the  three  lines  which  are  compared  being  supposed  to 
be  all  equally  long.  The  agents  in  the  three  acts  which  we  are 
thus  to  study,  may  be  called  respectively  the  versor,  the  pro- 
VERSOR,  and  the  teansvbrsor  ;  and  we  may  already  enunciate, 
as  a  particular  case  of  the  general  formula  of  multipUcaiion  of 
Jactors  in  art.  49,  the  relation : 

TRANSVERS0R=  PROVBRSOR  x  VERSOR  ; 

which  must,  by  the  general  conceptions  and  definitions  of  multi- 
plication already  stated,  hold  good  for  every  composition  ofver^ 
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sions.  We  may  also,  in  like  manner,  as  a  particular  case  of  the 
general  formula  of  division  of  factors  in  art.  50,  enunciate  this 
converse  relation, 

PR0VBRS0R=TBANSVBRS0R  -4-  VERSOR  ; 

which  is  to  be  regarded  as  being  likewise  valid,  by  the  general 
significations  of  the  terms  employed,  for  every  case  of  decomposi^ 
lion  of  versions^  or  of  rotations  in  geometry.  We  may  also  mo- 
dify the  phraseology  of  former  articles,  respecting  the  three  lines 
Oi  ^>  Jy  themselves,  considered  now  as  the  subjects  or  the  results 
of  operations  of  the  versor  kind,  by  naming  those  three  lines  as 
follows  (compare  the  table  in  art.  51)  : 

a  =  Vertend      =  Transvertend ; 
*  /3  =  Versum       =  Provertend ; 
y  =  Proversum  =  Transversum ; 

in  order  to  mark,  by  this  nomenclature,  that  we  now  abstract 
from  the  lengths  of  the  lines,  or  that  we  treat  those  three  lengths 
as  equal.  We  shall  thus  be  able  to  assert  generally  (compare 
art.  41),  that 

VERSOR  X  VBRTBND  =  VERSUM, 

and  that 

VERSUM  -T-  VERTEND  =  VERSOR; 

with  other  analogous  formulae  (compare  articles  47,  48)  for  pro- 
version  and  transversion  respectively.  But  what  the  particular 
acts  of  version  are^  for  any  particular  set  of  lines  or  rays,  as  (for 
example)  for  the  set  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
article,  it  still  remains  to  consider. 

66.  In  this  consideration  or  inquiry,  we  may  assist  ourselves 
by  remembering  the  general  remarks  which  were  offered  at  an 
earlier  stage  of  the  present  Lecture  (in  articles  39  and  40).  The 
lengths  of  the  lines  which  are  to  be  compared  being  (in  the  pre* 
sent  question)  equal  to  each  other,  the  metric  element  of  the  in- 
quiry disappears,  and  only  the  graphic  element  remains.  We 
have,  therefore,  only  now  to  inquire,  as  concerns  the  lines  a  and 
/3,  through  what  angle^  in  what  plane^  and  towards  which  handj 
are  we  to  turn  the  line  a  as  a  given  vertend^  in  order  to  make  it 
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attain  the  proposed  direction  of  the  versunif  that  is  of  the  line  /3? 
For  the  answer  to  this  inquiry,  when  it  shall  be,  in  any  manner, 
with  sufficient  clearness  and  fulness  assigned,  will  be,  under  one 
form  or  other  of  expression,  a  sufficient  description,  statement,  or 
particularization  of  the  sought  versovy  which  we  have  already,  by 
anticipation,  denoted  by  the  symbol  /3  -^  a,  and  have  called  a 
cardinal  quotient. 

67.  Now,  with  the  particular  directions  above  assumed  or 
assigned,  for  the  vertend  and  versum,  or  for  the  lines  a  and  /3, 
namely,  those  otherwise  denoted  (in  65)  by  -  i  and  +  k,  or  the 
(horizontally)  northward  and  the  (vertically)  upward  directions, 
it  is  clear  that  the  angle  of  version  is  a  right  angle ;  the  plane  is 
meridional;  and  the  axis  of  right  handed  rotation,  from  a  to  /3, 
is  a  right  line  directed  westward.  In  that  little  model  of  a  tran- 
sit instrument  which  you  see  here,  the  line  a  may  be  conceived 
to  be  the  telescope  when  pointed  to  a  north  meridian  mark ;  and 
j3  the  same  telescope,  directed  towards  the  zenith.  And  when 
I  lay  my  hand  on  the  westward  half  of  the  axis  in  the  model, 
and  turn  that  part  right  handedly^  with  a  motion  of  the  screwing 
kind,  you  see  that  the  northern  (or  object)  end  of  the  tele- 
scope comes  to  be  elevated^  while  the  southern  (or  eye)  end  is  de^ 
pressed.  Continuing  this  motion  of  rotation  through  a  quad- 
rant of  altitude,  you  see  that  I  have  erected  the  telescope  in  the 
model,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  it  to  attain  a  vertically 
upward  direction  ;  and  that  thus  I  have^  in  foct,  changed  the 
telescope  (that  is,  its  object  half)  from  the  direction  symbolized 
by  a  to  the  direction  symbolized  by  /3.  The  required  act  of  ver- 
sion, symbolized  by  /3  h-  a,  has,  therefore,  in  this  case,  been 
actually  and  practically  performed. 

68.  And  since  the  (mechanical)  agent  in  producing  this  (me- 
chanical) rotation,  or  in  this  right-handed  (or  screwing)  act  of 
version,  has  been  an  axis  or  handle  directed  to  the  west^  which 
direction  has  also  been  lately  supposed  (in  art.  65)  to  belong  to 
the  line  denoted  by  the  symbol  +  j,  I  propose  now  to  denote  the 
versor  itself,  or  the  conceived  agent  of  the  conceived  version^  or 
of  the  purely  geometrical  rotation  from  a  to  /3,  by  the  connected 
symbol  j;  avmling  myself  (as  you  see)  of  the  distinction  between 
the  roman  and  the  italic  alphabets,  to  mark,  at  least  temporarily. 
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the  distinction  between  the  two  different  conceptions  of  a  line,  as  a 
turned  and  as  a  turning  thing ;  a  versum  and  a  versor ;  a  subject 
of  operation  and  an  operator.  We  shall  thus  have»  on  the  ge- 
neral plan  of  notation  already  stated  or  sketched  for  you,  the  for- 
mulae : 

^^a  =  (  +  k)^(-i)=y; 

jxa=jx(-i)=/3  =  +  k; 

and  the  ^^j-aperationj*'  or  the  operation  of  multiplying  a  line 
by  the  factor  or  versor  j\  is  seen  to  have  the  effect  of  elevating  a 
transit  telescope  from  that  position  in  which  it  is  directed  to  the 
north  point  of  the  horizon,  to  that  other  position  in  which  it  is 
directed  towards  the  zenith.  The  conception  of  this  operation 
may  be  illustrated  by  figure  11,  where  the  axis  j  is  drawn  as  di- 
rected to  the  west,  and  as  ready  to  operate  on  the  telescope  or 
line  a,  which  line  is,  bejbre  the  operation,  represented  as  directed 
towards  the  north  ;  but  is  to  be  conceived  as  taking,  qfier  that 
operation,  the  direction  towards  the  zenith,  represented  by  /3  in 
fig.  12 :  with  which  two  figures,  I  shall  here,  by  anticipation,  as- 
sociate a  third  (fig.  13). 


Fig.  11. 
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69.  Having  thus  passed,  by  the  way  of  rotation,  from  a  to  /3, 
or  from  -  i  to  +  k,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  passing  similarly  from 
/3  to  7,  or  from  +  k  to  -  j.  The  act  of-version  having  been  stu- 
died  and  symbolized,  it  becomes  easy  to  study  and  symbolize,  in 
like  manner,  the  subsequent  but  analogous  act  of  proversion. 
We  have  passed  from  a  northward  to  an  upward  position  of  the 
telescope ;  and  we  are  now  to  pass  firom  an  upward  to  an  east- 
ward position  thereof.  This  cannot,  indeed,  be  done  by  any  such 
meridional  motion  as  belongs  to  an  ordinary  transit  telescope ; 
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but  it  can  be  done  by  that  other  important  mode  of  motion  of  a 
telescope,  of  the  6a;/ra-meridional  kind,  in  the  plane  of  the  pn'ine- 
verticali  which  has  been  used,  with  great  success,  in  some  cele- 
brated geodetic  surveys,  and  also  at  some  fixed  observatories,  in 
Russia  and  elsewhere.  Having  already  erected  the  telescope  to 
the  zenith  in  this  little  model  of  a  transit,  you  see  that  I  can  turn 
the  model  through  a  quadrant  of  azimuth,  so  as  to  cause  that 
axis,  or  semiaxisy  which  had  been  directed  westward^  to  take  the 
southward  direction.  And  if  I  now  lay  my  hand  on  the  same 
physical  or  mechanical  semiaxis  as  before,  but  in  its  new  and 
southward  direction,  you  see  that  the  same  sort  of  screwing  mo- 
tion, as  that  which  was  before  employed,  being  continued  through 
the  same  angular  quantity,  namely,  through  a  quadrant  of  rota- 
tion of  the  telescope,  in  the  plane  of  the  prime  vertical^  has  the 
effect  of  turning  that  telescope  from  the  upward  to  the  eastward 
direction,  or  from  the  direction  of  )3  to  that  of  y,  that  is,  from 
the  direction  of  +  k  to  that  of  -  j.  In  short,  you  see  that  the  re- 
quired act  of  Proversion  is  thus  effected ;  and  that  I  may  natu- 
rally denote  the  Proversor,  or  the  agent  of  the  proversion,  on  the 
plan  of  the  foregoing  article,  by  the  symbol  t ;  because,  as  you 
may  see  illustrated  by  the  diagram  last  referred  to  (fig.  12),  the 
axis,  or  handle,  of  this  proversion,  is,  like  the  line  already  de- 
noted by  +  i,  a  line  directed  towards  the  south.  We  are  thus  led 
to  write  the  equations : 

»x/3  =  tx(  +  k)  =  7=-j; 

by  combining  which  with  the  equations  of  the  foregoing  arti- 
cle, on  the  plan  of  art.  49,  we  obtain  these  other  formulae : 

70.  Proceeding  to  consider  the  transversion^  we  are  next  to 
inquire  what  one  rotation  in  a  single  plane  would  bring  the  ver- 
tend  a  into  the  direction  of  the  proversum  y;  or  would  cause  the 
telescope  to  pass,  by  a  single  act  of  turning,  from  its  original  and 
northward,  to  its  final  and  eastward  direction.  And  it  is  clear, 
either  from  the  model  before  you  of  the  eight-feet  Circle,  which 
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belongs  to  the  Observatory  of  this  University,  or  from  the  little 
diagram  above  drawn  (fig.  13),  that  the  plane  of  this  transversion 
is  horizontal;  that  its  angular  quantity  is  n  quadrant;  and  that, 
if  the  rotation  be  still  conceived  to  be  r/^A^-handed,  its  axis  is  a 
tine  directed  vertically  upwards :  so  that  the  Transversor  itself 
may  be  denoted  (on  the  plan  of  recent  articles)  by  the  italic  let- 
ter A,  because  the  axis  or  handle  of  its  operation  has  the  direc- 
tion of  the  line  which  we  have  above  denoted  by  +  k.  We  shall 
thus  have  the  formulae  : 

kx  a  =  kx  (-i)  =  -j. 

And  by  comparison  of  the  last  value  of  7  -4-  a,  with  that  assigned 
in  the  preceding  article,  or  by  the  general  principle  that  trans- 
versor =  proversor  X  versor  (art.  65),  we  arrive  at  the  simple  but 
useful  equation  following : 

ixj^k; 

which  may  either  be  interpreted  (synthetically)  as  asserting  that 
the  quadrantal  rotation  j  round  a  westward  axis,  being  succeeded 
by  another  quadrantal  rotation  t,  round  a  southward  axis,  produces 
finally,  and  upon  the  whole,  the  same  change  of  direction  as  that 
third  quadrantal  rotation  k  would  do,  which  is  performed  round 
an  upward  axis,  these  three  rotations  being  all  supposed  to  be 
right-handed;  or  (analytically)  as  expressing  a  composition  of 
relations  of  directions  in  space,  which  corresponds  to  this  com* 
position  of  rotations. 

71.  After  settling,  as  above,  the  significations  of  the  symbols 
t,j.  A,  regarded  as  certain  quadrantal  versors^  or  as  symbols  denot- 
ing the  conceived  agents  or  operators  of  certain  quadrantal  and 
right-handed  rotations  in  the  three  rectangular  planes  of  the  prime 
vertical,  the  meridian,  and  the  horizon,  round  axes  directed  res- 
pectively towards  the  south,  the  west,  and  the  zenith  ;  we  may 
proceed  to  investigate,  on  similar  principles,  and  by  analogous 
compositions  of  rotations,  the  symbolic  values  of  all  the  other 
binary  products  of  these  three  factors  or  versors  t,  j\  k;  and 
should  find  for  ^acAsuch  product  a  determinate  result,  unaffected 
by  any  change  of  the  line  (a)  assumed  as  the  original  vertend^ 
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which  change  the  gcDeral  plan  of  the  construction  might  allow. 
Thus,  in  order  to  find  anew  the  value  of  the  product  t  xj\  we  may 
indeed  vary  the  vertend  a»  since  we  need  not  assume  this  line  to 
be  (as  was  supposed  in  art.  65)  Si/oot  directed  towards  the  north. 
We  might  assume  the  line  a  to  denote  any  longer  or  shorter  line 
in  the  same  northward  direction ;  but  then  we  should  only  alter, 
in  the  same  ratio^  the  lengths  of  the  two  other  lines  /3  and  7, 
without  their  ceasing  to  be  directed  respectively  towards  the 
zenith,  and  the  east,  so  that  the  geometrical  quotient  y-r-  a,  or 
the  product  t  x^,  would  still  be  found  equal  to  A,  since  the  pro- 
versum  y  would  still  be  a  line  of  the  same  length  as  the  ver- 
tend a,  and  would  still  be  advanced  beyond  it  by  a  quadrant  of 
azimuth,  while  both  these  lines  would  still  be  contained  in  the 
same  horizontal  plane,  if  they  be  conceived  to  radiate  from  one 
common  origin.  We  might  even  assume  the  vertend  a  to  be  a 
line  directed  to  the  souths  and  not  to  the  north  as  before;  for  the 
only  effect  of  this  change  would  be  that  the  versum  j3  'would  take 
a  downward  (instead  of  an  upward)  direction ;  and  that  the  pro- 
versum  y  would  be  directed  to  the  west^  instead  of  being  pointed 
to  the  east :  and  on  finally  comparing  the  (new)  westward  direc- 
tion of  Y  with  the  (new)  southward  direction  of  a,  we  should  find 
that  y  was  stilly  as  before,  more  advanced  in  azimuth  than  a  by 
a  quadrant,  both  being  still  in  a  horizontal  plane,  so  that  y-^a 
would  still  be  found  equal  to  k.  It  was  thus  (for  example),  that 
in  the  recent  act  of  version  (68),  the  eye-end  of  the  telescope  in 
the  model  was  depressed  from  the  south  to  the  nadir ;  while  in 
the  proversion  (69),  the  same  eye-end  was  elevated  from  the 
nadir  to  the  west :  and  the  same  horizontal  transversion  (70), 
which  brought  the  obfect-end  from  north  to  east,  brought  also^  at 
the  same  time,  the  eye-end  from  south  to  west.  In  symbols,  re- 
tmning  the  recent  significations  of  i,  j,  k,  as  well  as  those  of  t,y, 
A,  we  might  have  assumed, 

a  =  +  i,  i3  =  -k,  y  =  +j, 

instead  of  the  values  or  directions  which  were  assumed  for  a,  /3, 
7,  in  art.  65  ;  and  then  we  should  have  had  the  relations, 
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/3-a=(-k)-(  +  i)=>; 

r-^  =  (+j)-^(-k)='; 

7H-a=(+j)^(  +  i)  =  A; 
whence  there  would  have  followed}  as  before,  the  equation. 

Nor  could  any  variation  of  this  result  be  obtained  by  assuming 
oM^r  positions  of  a;  for  the  plan  of  construction  requires  that 
this  line  a  should  have  either  a  northward  or  a  southward  direc- 
tion,  if  it  is  to  be  used  as  the  vertend  in  the  determination  of  the 
product  t  xj  ;  since  it  is  to  be  in  the  plane  of  version,  that  is  here 
in  the  meridian  plane,  and  is  also  to  be  perpendicular  to  the  ver- 
sum,  or  provertend,  /3 ;  which  latter  line  /3  must  lie  at  once  in 
the  two  planes  of  version  and  proversion,  or  in  the  planes  of  the 
meridian  and  prime  vertical,  and  must,  therefore,  be  a  vertical 
line,  directed  either  upwards  or  downwards. 

72.  With  respect  to  the  other  binary  products  of  t,y,  £,  it  is 
easy  to  perceive,  first,  that  we  have,  by  an  exactly  similar  com- 
position of  rotations,  the  formulae, 

J  X  A  =  t,  and  k  xi  ^j  ; 

which  only  differ  from  the  formula  i  xj^k^  by  a  cyclical  permuta^ 
tion  of  the  symbols,  and  can,  on  this  account,  be  easily  retnem^ 
bered.  In  fact  if  it  were  required  to  determine  directly  the  value 
of  the  product  J  x  A,  on  the  same  plan  of  construction  as  before, 
we  should  have  to  assume  a  direction  for  the  versum  /3,  which 
should  be  contained  at  once  in  the  two  planes  of  version  and  pro- 
version,  or  be  perpendicular  at  once  to  the  axes  of  the  two  suc- 
cessive rotations;  thus  /3  must  be  perpendicular  to  both  k  and  j, 
and  must,  therefore,  have  one  or  other  of  the  two  opposite  direc- 
tions denoted  by  the  ambiguous  symbol  ±  i ;  and  by  a  principle 
already  mentioned,  it  is  unimportant  which  of  these  two  we  select, 
the  choice  not  affecting  the  value  of  the  transversor  7  -f-  a ;  since 
a  change  in  this  choice  can  only  invert  both^  at  once^  of  the  direc- 
tions to  be  finally  compared.  Assuming  then  /3  =  +  i,  we  easily 
find  that  we  are  to  assume,  at  the  same  time,  a  =  -j,  andy^-k, 
in  order  that  we  may  have 
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and  thus  we  find  that  the  required  product  is 

ixA  =  y-2-a  =  (-k)-4.(-j)  =  t. 

In  like  manner,  to  determine  the  value  of  ifc  x  t\  we  may  assume 

/3  =  +  j,  a  =  ~k,  7  =  -i, 
and  we  find  that 

*xi  =  (-i)^(-k)=y. 

73.  On  the  other  hand^  to  find  the  value  of  j  x  i ,  although 
we  may  still  suppose,  as  in  the  example  of  articles  65,  &c.,  that 
the  versum  )3  is  directed  vertically  upward,  we  must  then  vary 
the  directions  of  a  and  y  from  those  which  were  employed  in  that 
example ;  for  if  we  take  /3  =  +  k,  we  must  take  a  -  +  j,  and  y  =  +  i, 
in  order  that  we  may  have  the  relations, 

ixo  =  )3=+k,  yx)3=yx(  +  k)='y. 

The  telescope  is  now  to  be  conceived  as  being  originally  directed 
to  the  west ;  as  being  next  elevated  to  the  zenith,  by  a  rotation  in 
the  plane  of  the  prime  vertical,  of  which  the  agent  or  versor  is 
t ;  and  as  being  finally  depressed  to  the  south  point  of  the  horizon, 
by  operating  with  the  pro  versor  j.  It  has,  therefore,  in  this  case, 
been  caused  upon  the  whole  to  rgtrograde  (and  not  to  advance) 
in  azimuth  through  a  quadrant,  since  it  has  been  moved  from  the 
west  to  the  south.     Or  we  might  assume 

because 

«><(-J)  =  (-k)»  jx(-k)«-i; 

that  is,  we  might  conceive  the  telescope  to  be  first  depressed  by 
the  versor  i  from  the  east  to  the  nadir,  and  then  elevated  by  the 
proversor  J  from  the  nadir  to  the  north  point;  but  we  should 
still  have,  on  the  whole,  a  retrogression  of  a  quadrant  in  azimuth, 
or  a  left-handed  motion  (from  east  to  north)  through  a  right  an- 
gle, round  an  axis  directed  vertically  upwards.     Thus, 

ix,-  =  (  +  i)^(+j)  =  (-i)^(-j); 

but  also  (by  72  and  60), 

f2 
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*'<(-j)  =  (  +  i).  and(-)x(+i)=(-i); 
whence  it  follows  that 

(-!)  =  (-)  xAx(-j),(-i)^(-j)  =  (-)xA, 
and  finally  that 

In  words  this  comes  to  substituting  for  the  quadrantal  retrogres* 
sion  in  azimuth  a  quadrantal  advance^  succeeded  by  an  inversion 
of  the  telescope. 

74.  But  we  may  cUso  conceive  the  motion  from  east  to  north, 
or  from  west  to  south,  to  be  effected  by  a  rt^A^-handed  rotation 
through  a  quadrant,  performed  round  a  downward  axis ;  and  in 
this  view,  the  transversor  in  the  present  question  is  seen  to  be  a 
line  in  the  direction  of  -  k,  so  that  it  may  conveniently  be  de- 
noted by  the  symbol  -ifc,  as  is  exhibited  in  figure  14. 

Fig.  u. 


We  may  then  write  also, 

J x«=-A; 

and  in  fact  this  shorter  notation  is  seen  to  harmonize  with  the 
formula  recently  obtained.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  observe 
that  we  have  thus  been  conducted  to  one  important  dbpartdrb 
(the  only  one,  indeed,  that  has  hitherto  offered  itself  to  our  atten- 
tion) ^om  the  rules  or  mechanism  of  common  algebra.  For  we 
have  been  led  to  conclude  the  two  contrastbd  results : 

ixj^k ; jxi--h ; 

which  shew  that  (in  the  present  system)  the  multiplication  of 
versors  among  themselves  is  not  generally  a  commutative  ope- 
ratioti:  or  that  the  ordbr  of  the  Jbctors  is  not  indiffisrent  to  the 
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result.  In  &ct  we  have  been  led  to  express  thus  a  theorem  of 
ROTATION,  which  IS  indeed  very  simple,  but  is,  at  the  same  time, 
very  important,  and  which  there  is  consequently  an  advantage 
in  having  so  short  a  mode  of  formulizing :  namely,  the  theorem 
that  two  rectangular  and  qttadrantcU  rotations  compound  them'- 
selves  into  a  third  quadrantcU  rotation,  rectangular  to  both  the 
components^  but  having  one  or  other  of  two  opposite  directions 
(or  characters,  as  right-handed  or  left-handed,  round  one  axis), 
€u:cording  as  the  composition  has  been  effected  in  one  order  or  in 
the  other.  It  is  thus  that,  for  example,  in  figs.  11,  12, 13,  if  the  ro- 
tation denoted  hyj  he  followed  by  that  denoted  by  t,  the  telescope 
has  been  seen  to  be  turned  upon  the  whole  from  north  to  east,  its 
intermediate  position  being  upward ;  whereas  the  same  telescope 
would  (as  we  also  saw)  be  brought  back  from  the  east  ,to  the  north, 
through  an  intermediate  and  downward  direction,  if  the  rotation 
i  were  performed ^r^^,  and  afterwards  the  rotation  j;  or  would 
be  brought,  as  in  fig.  14,  from  a  westward  to  a  southward  posi- 
tion. It  is  easy  to  deduce,  on  the  same  plan,  the  analogous  equa- 
tions, 

which  are  contrasted  respectively,  in  the  same  way,  with  the 
equations 

j>^k  =  i,  kx  i=j; 

and  in  which  ~t  is  a  versor  with  a  northward  axis  of  right- 
handed  rotation,  and  -j  is  another  versor,  with  an  eastward  axis 
of  a  rotation  likewise  right-handed.  Or  we  may  write  (on  the 
plan  of  the  last  article)  these  other  and  equivalent  formulae  : 

which  would  express  that  the  old  resultant  rotations  round  south 
and  west  (in  72)  were  now  to  be  succeeded  by  inversions, 

75.  We  have  not  yet  considered  the  squares  of  the  symbols 
hJ9  A,  or  the  products  oi  equal  versors.  But  we  have  seen  (in 
73  and  69),  that 

«x(+j)  =  +  k,  andix(+k)  =  -j  =  (-l)xj; 
by  combining  which  two  results  it  follows  that 
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ixtxj=(-l)xj, 

or  that 

t  X  t=:  ~  1. 

The  same  conclusion  would  have  followed,  if  we  had  twice  suc- 
cessively operated  by  t  on  the  line  ~  j,  or  on  either  of  the  two 
lines  t  k.  In  general  it  is  clear  that  if  any  line  in  the  prime-ver- 
tical (or  in  any  other)  plane  receive  two  successive  and  similar 
quadrantal  rotations,  its  direction  is  thereby  on  the  whole  in- 
verted or  reversed,  or  multiplied  by  ~  !•  For  the  same  reason, 
we  have,  in  like  manner,  the  values : 

Jx7  =  -1;  AxA  =  -l. 

We  may  also  write  more  concisely  (compare  art.  60), 

tx  t=yxj  =  ix*=(-); 

and  may  say  that  these  three  quadrantal  versors  i,  j,  £,  together 
with  their  own  opposites,  -i,  -j,  -A,  are  sbmi-invbrsors,  or 
produce  each  a  semi-inversion.  Indeed  we  see  more  generally 
that  every  other  quadrantai.  versor  with  any  arbitrary  axis 
in  space^  is,  in  like  manner,  a  semi-invbrsor,  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  geometrical  square  root  of  negative  unity  ;  or  even 
as  a  square  root  of  minus^  when  *'  minus*'  is  treated  as  d^  factor : 
so  that  every  such  versor  may  be  considered  as  included  among 

the  interpretations  of  the  symbol  v  -  1  or  (  -  )♦;  at  least  if  we 
suppose,  for  the  present,  each  such  versor  to  operate  on  a  line 
perpendicular  to  itself  or  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  that  quad- 
rantal rotation  of  which  the  versor  is  conceived  to  be  the  agent. 
76.  It  may  have  been  noticed  that  we  have  not  only  the  six 
formulae : 

ixj^hf     jxk  =  it     kxi=j\ 
X  t  =  -  A,  kxj  =  -ij  t  X  A  =  -j\ 

considered  as  results  of  the  multiplication  ofversors^  or  of  the 
composition  ofrotcUions^  but  also  the  closely  analogous  formulse, 

«xj=k»     ixk  =  i>      *xi=j> 
jxi  =  -k.  Ax  jt=-i,  fxk  =  -j, 

considered  as  the  six  results  of  so  many  single  versions,  and  not 
of  versions  compounded  among  themselves.     These  two  sets  of 
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results  correspond  to  different  conceptions  and  constructions,  and 
are  not  to  be  confounded  with  each  other.  We  saw,  for  instance 
(in  connexion  with  the  figures  11,  12,  13),  that  the  formula  t  x^' 
-k  expressed  (as  above  interpreted)  the  result  of  a  process, 
whereby  a  telescope  was  first  elevated  from  a  northward  to  a 
vertical  position,  and  then  depressed  to  an  eastward  one,  being 
thereby  caused  upon  the  whole  to  advance  through  a  quadrant  of 
azimuth.  But  the  formula  t  xj  =  k  (which  occurred  in  art.  73, 
the  line  j  being  there  denoted  by  a),  expressed,  at  least  according 
to  the  interpretation  already  given,  that  a  telescope  originally 
directed  towards  the  west  would  be  elevated  to  the  zenith,  if  it 
were  caused  to  revolve  right-handedly  through  a  quadrant  round 
an  axis  directed  to  the  south  (as  in  the  first  part  of  figure  14). 
The  signification  of  the  one  formula  {ixj=k)  has  thus  been 
made  to  depend  on  the  consideration  of  three  quadrantal  rota- 
tions, in  three  rectangular  planes ;  whereas  the  signification  of 
the  other  formula  (t  x  j  =  k)  has  been  made  to  depend  on  the  con- 
sideration of  a  single  rotation  of  this  sort.  Yet  the  two  results 
are  by  no  means  unconnected  geometrically,  nor  is  it  accidental 
that  their  symbolic  expressions  have  so  close  a  resemblance  to 
each  other;  for  this  symbolical  analogy  arises  from,  and  em- 
bodies, a  general  theorem  of  rotation.  And  I  conceive  that  we 
may  now  legitimately,  and  with  advantage,  avail  ourselves  of  the 
same  analogy,  or  of  the  theorem  to  which  it  corresponds,  to  dis- 
pense with  that  symbolic  distinction  which  has  been  above  ob- 
served, between  the  three  quadrantal  versors  iyjy  A,  and  the  three 
lineSf  i,  j,  k,  which  have  respectively  thf^  directions  of  their  three 
axes.  Dismissing,  therefore,  or  suspending,  the  use  of  the  ro- 
man  letters  i,  j,  k,  I  propose  now  to  regard  the  formula  t  x^  =  A, 
as  being  the  common  expression  of  the  two  connected  results  rela- 
tive to  rotation,  of  which  one  was  illustrated  by  the  three  figures 
11, 12, 13,  and  the  other  by  the  first  part  of  figure  14.  And  in  like 
manner,  each  of  the  five  other  formulse  of  the  same  sort,  respect- 
ing the  binary  products  of  t,  j,  k^  as  for  example,  the  formula^  x  k 
=  t,  will  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  common  expression  of  two 
distinct  but  connected  results;  one  relative  to  a  certain  composi- 
tion of  versions,  and  the  other  relative  to  a  single  rotation.  It  is 
clear  that  similar  remarks  apply  to  the  comparison  of  such  results 
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of  division  of  rays,  and  of  decomposition  of  versions,  as  are  ex- 
pressed by  the  following  formulsB  : 

t  =  k  -^  j;  i^k-^j; 

and  by  others  analogous  thereto. 

77.  In  this  manner  we  may  be  led  to  regard  the  three  italic 
letters  i,y,  A,  as  symbols  of  the  same  three  lines  which  were 
lately  denoted  by  the  three  roman  letters  i,  j,  k.  Or  rather^  for 
the  sake  of  a  somewhat  greater  generality ^  in  future  applications, 
we  shall  now  say  that  t,^',  k^  may  be  regarded  as  symbols  of 

ANT    THREE     MUTUALLY     RECTANGULAR    AND    EQUALLY     LONG 

LINES,  whose  common  length  is  still  supposed  to  be  the  unit  of 
LENGTH  ;  while  the  rotation,  round  the  first  (f),  from  the  se- 
cond (y),  to  the  third  (A),  is  positive  ;  that  is  (as  we  shall  still 
suppose)  right-handed:  these  last  suppositions  being  a  little 
more  general  than  those  of  art.  65,  in  virtue  of  which  the  three 
lines  i,  j,  k,  were  respectively  a  southward,  a  westward,  and  an 
upward  foot.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  conducted  to  regard 
each  of  these  three  right  lines,  t,^',  A,  and  similarly  every  other 
UNIT  LINE  in  space,  as  being  a  quadrantal  vbrsor  ;  whose 
operation^  on  any  right  line  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  itself, 
has  the  effect  of  turning  this  latter  line  through  a  right 
ANGLE,  towards  the  right  hand,  in  the  same  perpendicular 

PLANE. 

78.  Indeed  this  view  of  the  directional  or  graphic  opera- 
tion of  one  right  line  on  another  line  perpendicular  thereto, 
whereby  that  operation  is  considered  as  producing  or  determin- 
ing, by  a  rotation  towards  a  given  handy  a  third  line  perpendi- 
cular to  bothy  appears  to  be  so  simple  in  itself,  and  so  intimately 
connected  with  whatever  is  most  characteristic  in  the  whole 
conception  of  tridimensional  space,  that  we  might  have  been 
pardoned  if  we  had  chosen  to  set  out  with  it,  and  to  define  that 
such  should  be  regarded,  in  our  system,  as  the  operation  of  mul- 
tiplying one  of  two  rectangular  lines  by  another^  when  direc- 
tions alone  were  attended  to.  And  then  the  contrast  between 
the  two  formulae, 

ixj^ky  jxi^-ky 

or  the  non-commutative  chcwacter  of  this  sort  of  geometrical  mul- 
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tiplicatioD,  would  have  offered  itself  to  our  notice,  even  more 
simply  than  in  art.  74 ;  as  expressing,  for  example,  that  if  a  west- 
ward line  be  turned  right-handedly  through  a  right  angle,  round 
a  southward  axis,  it  is  elevated  to  the  zenith ;  but  that  if  (by 
an  interchange  of  operator  and  operand)  a  southward  line  be 
turned,  in  like  manner,  round  a  westward  axis,  through  a  quad- 
rant, and  towards  the  right-hand,  it  is,  on  the  contrary,   de- 
pressed to  the  nadir.     And  so  many  other  consequences  could 
be  drawn  from  the  same  simple  conception  of  this  directional 
opercUUm  ofUne  on  fine,  that  it  might  not  be  too  much  to  say, 
that  the  whole  Theory  of  Quaternions,  or  that  all  the  symbo- 
lical and  geometrical  properties  of  quadrinomial  expressions  of 
the  form  w  +  ix-^jy-^kz^  where  u?,  x,  y,  z  are  any  four  scalar 
CONSTITUENTS  (four  positive  or  negative  numbers),  while  f,y,  k 
are  three  rectangular  vector  units,  would  admit  of  being 
systematically  developed  from  the  supposed  definition,  above 
mentioned,  of  this  case  of  the  geometrical  and  graphic  multipli* 
ccUion  of  lines ;  at  least  if  this  were  combined  with  those  other 
and  earlier  definitions  of  geometrical  addition  and  subtraction, 
which  other  definitions  (as  was  noticed  in  art.  36)  are  not  pecU' 
liar  to  quaternions,  but  are  common  to  several  systems  of  appli- 
cation of  symbols  to  geometry.     But  it  has  seemed  to  me  that 
the  subject  allowed  of  its  being  presented  to  you  under  a  still 
clearer  light,  and  with  a  still  closer  philosophic  unity,  by  the 
adoption  of  the  plan  on  which   these  Lectures  have  hitherto 
been  framed,  and  on  which  it  is  my  purpose  to  pursue  them,  if 
favoured  for  some  time  longer  with  your  attention. 
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79.  Thb  two  preceding  Lectures,  Gentlemen,  will  be  found, 
I  think,  to  have  advanced  us,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  towards 
a  correct  and  clear  understanding  of  the  principles  of  the  Calcu- 
lus of  Quaternions :  since  they  have  contained  an  exposition  of 
the  primary  (and  of  some  of  the  chief  derivative)  significations 
attached,  in  that  Calculus,  to  the  four  elementary  signs  +  -  x  -4-, 
or  to  the  four  fundamental  operations  of  Addition,  Subtraction, 
Multiplication,  and  Division,  when  viewed  in  connexion  with 
Geometry.  Those  primary  significations  (in  the  view  thus  taken 
of  them)  have  indeed  been  stated^  at  first,  in  a  very  general  and 
somewhat  metaphysical  manner ;  but  they  have  since  been  illus- 
trated by  so  many  and  such  simple  examples^  geometrical  or 
astronomical,  combined  with  the  exhibition,  in  some  cases,  of  ap- 
propriate models  and  diagrams^  that  the  seeming  vagueness  or 
obscurity,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  of  those  early  statements 
(in  art.  5),  may  be  hoped  to  have  been,  by  this  time,  sufficiently 
done  away.  We  must,  however,  now  proceed  to  develope  still 
farther  the  same  principles,  and  to  apply  them  to  new  questions, 
in  order  to  render  still  more  manifest  their  geometrical  meaning 
and  utility.  We  may  not  indeed  be  obliged  to  enlarge,  except 
in  a  few  instances,  the  nomenclature  or  vocabulary  of  the 
science,  which  some  may  think  already  too  copious ;  but  its  no- 
tation will  require  to  be  extended-  and  illustrated  by  new  defi- 
nitions and  examples.  The  conceptions  themselves  must  be 
still  further  unfolded  and  combined;  and  the  symbols  by  which 
they  are  to  be  embodied  and  expressed  must  be  shewn  to  be  the 
elements  of  a  Calculus,  possessing,  on  several  important  points, 
its  own  appropriate  rulbs  ;  although  aiming  in  many  other  res- 
pects, and  indeed  wherever  this  can  be  done  without  sacrifice  of 
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its  peculiar  features,  to  render  available,  in  conjunction  with  its 
own  new  usages,  the  results  and  habits  of  Algebra.  More  ge- 
neral processes  for  geometrical  Multiplication  and  Division  must 
be  exhibited,  than  have  been  g^iven  in  the  foregoing  Lecture ; 
and  these  must  be  combined  with  those  already  stated^  for  geo- 
metrical Addition  and  Subtraction.  And  above  all,  it  will  be 
indispensably  required  by  the  plan  of  the  present  Course,  that 
we  should  soon  proceed  to  consider  more  closely  than  we  have 
hitherto  done,  the  questions,  fVhatiSf  in  this  System,  a  Quatbr- 
NioN  ?  and  On  what  grounds  is  it  so  callbd  ? 

80.  The  general  notion  of  multiplictUian,  or  of  faction,  in 
geometry,  proposed  in  the  foregoing  Lecture,  has  been,  that  it  is 
an  act  or  process  which  operates  1st,  on  the  length  of  a  ray;  or 
2nd,  on  its  direction;  or  3rd,  on  both  length  and  direction  at  once. 
The  multiplier  or  factor  has  been  conceived  to  be  the  c^ent  or 
the  operator  in  this  act  or  process ;  and  the  multiplication  of  any 
two  factors  among  themselves^  in  any  assigned  order,  has  been 
conceived  to  correspond  to  the  composition  of  tvro  successive  acts 
of  faction,  and  to  the  determination  of  the  agent  in  the  resulting 
act  of  trans/action.  And  the  mark  or  characteristic  of  such  fac- 
tion, or  of  such  composition  of  factions,  has  been  with  us  the 
fomiliar  sign  x,  pronounced  or  read,  as  usual,  by  the  word  into. 
As  examples  of  such  factors  in  geometry,  we  have  as  yet  con- 
sidered only  the  Jour  following  classes :  L  tbnsors  or  signless 
numbers,  such  as  2,  3,  6,  |,  ^2,  which  operate  only  metrically 
on  the  lengths  of  the  lines  which  they  multiply,  and  which  are 
to  be  combined  among  themselves,  as  factors,  by  arithmetical 
multiplication,  or  by  the  laws  of  the  composition  of  ratios;  IL 
SIGNS,  namely  (+)  and  (-),  regarded  as  marks  of  nonversion  and 
inversion,  which  operate  (as  such)  only  to  preserve  or  to  reverse 
the  direction  of  a  line,  and  are  combined  among  themselves  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  rule  of  the  signs;  IIL  scalars,  or  sign- 
bearing  numbers,  such  as  -  2  or  +6,  which  are  simply  the  reals 
of  ordinary  algebra,  and  are  combined  with  each  other  as  factors 
according  to  the  known  rules  of  algebraic  multiplication,  while 
each  may  be  regarded  as  being  itsel/ the  product  of  a  tensor  and 
a  dign,  and  may  at  once  alter  the  length  of  a  line  in  a  given  ratio, 
and  also  nonvert  or  invert  its  direction;    IV.  vbctor-units, 
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or  quadrantal  versors,  sach  as  i^j^  A,  and  their  opposites  - 1,  -j^ 
-ky  of  which  each  is  a  purely  ^ropAto  operator,  having  the  effect 
of  turning  a  line,  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  itself,  right-handedly 
through  a  quadrant,  but  having  no  power  to  alter  the  length  of 
the  line  whereon  it  thus  operates.  As  yet,  therefore,  we  have 
not  considered,  V.  how  to  multiply  one  of  two  rectangular  lines 
by  another  perpendicular  thereto,  when  the  multiplier-line  has  a 
length  different  from  that  which  has  been  assumed  as  the  unit  of 
length;  nor  VL  how  to  multiply  a  scalar  by  a  vector;  nor 
VII.  have  we  considered  the  product  of  two  parallel  lines; 
much  less  have  we  shewn,  VIII.  how  to  multiply  generally 
any  one  vector  by  any  other y  and  thereby  obtain  a  Quaternion  as 
the  product;  nor  IX.  how  to  multiply  any  one  such  quater- 
nion, as  a  factor,  by  any  other  quaternion.  It  is  obvious  that 
there  must  remain  questions  of  the  same  sort  to  be  considered 
with  respect  to  the  division  of  lines  and  of  quaternions.  But  I 
think  that  before  entering  on  these  new  problems,  it  will  be  use- 
ful to  suggest  still  another  mode  of  elementary  illustration  (be- 
sides those  given  in  the  last  Lecture)  of  the  multiplications  of 
the  I  Vth  class  enumerated  above ;  because  the  smallest  degree  of 
obscurity,  existing  with  respect  to  these,  would  be  fatal  to  our 
subsequent  success,  or  at  least  would  materially  interfere  with 
the  facility  and  clearness  of  our  future  investigations. 

81.  Conceive  then  that  there  are  two  clock  faces  or  dial-plates, 
one  facing  the  south,  as  represented  in  fig.  15,  and  the  other  fac* 
ing  the  west,  as  indicated  in  fig.  16  :  where  the  letters  Z,  W,  E, 
N,  S,  denote,  as  in  some  earlier  diagrams,  the  zenith  (or  highest 
point),  and  the  west,  east,  north,  and  south,  respectively.  Th^n 
(he  former  of  these  two  figures  may  become  a  sort  of  picture  of 
the  "  i-operation,"  and  the  latter  figure  of  the  "^-operation,"  if 
we  proceed  to  interpret  them  as  follows.  In  fig.  15,  with  the 
clock  face  souths  the  t-operation,  or  the  multiplication  by  the  fac- 
tor t,  has  the  effect  of  advancing  the  hour-hand  by  three  hours^ 
or  of  putting  the  minute-hand  forward  fifteen  minutes,  or  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  And  in  like  manner,  in  fig.  16,  where  the  face  is 
supposed  to  be  turned  towards  the  west,  an  exactly  similar  ad- 
vance of  either  clock-hand  (through  a  quadrant)  is  effected  by 
they*operation,  or  by  a  multiplication  by  the  factory.     Conceiv- 
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ingy  therefore,  that  we  watch  the  motion  of  the  hour-hand  from 
IX.  to  XII.  on  the  dial-plate  with  face  to  the  south  (fig.  15)| 
and  again  from  III.  to  VI.  on  that  other  dial-plate  which  faces 
the  west  (fig.  16)|  we  may  suppose  ourselves  to  see  upon  these 


Face  South. 


Face  West. 


dials,  or  clock-faces,  that  the  hour-hand  is  brought  up  from  +j  to 
+  A,  by  the  »-operation,  but  that  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  brought 
down  from  + 1  to  -A,  by  the j-operation,  as  marked  by  the  curved 
arrows  in  the  figures  :  and  thus,  or  by  watching  the  motions  of 
the  minute-hand  on  the  same  two  faces,  during  the  fourth  and 
second  quarters  of  an  hour,  we  might  in  a  new  way  exhibit  to 
ourselves  the  truth  and  contrast  of  the  two  important  formulae : 

at  least  if  (to  fix  our  conceptions)  we  retain,  for  some  time  lon- 
ger, that  particular  choice  of  the  directions  of  the  lines  t,y.  A, 
which  is  suggested  by  the  examples  given  in  the  foregoing  Lec- 
ture. The  figure  15  may,  on  the  same  plan,  illustrate  the  for- 
mulae: 

ixA  =  ->,  tx(-j)=:-A, 

and,  therefore,  also  the  resulting  formulae, 

t  X  t  X  A  «=  -  A,  t  X  t  =  -  1  ; 
which  last  result  may  be  considered  as  here  expressing,  that  if 
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the  minute-hand  be  advanced  upon  the  sotAbward  dial-plate, 
through  two  successive  quarters  of  an  hour,  it  is  brought  from 
pointing  up  to  pointing  dowtif  or  is  otherwise  reversed  in  direc- 
tion.    In  like  manner,  figure  16  exhibits  the  results,  that 

and  that  consequently, 

• 

while  the  analogous  results  respecting  the  A-operation,  or  multi- 
plication by  the  fector  A,  may  be  illustrated  by  simply  laying  a 
watch  upon  a  table,  with  its  face  upward. 

82.  Assuming  then  that  we  are  by  this  time  quite  familiar 
(compare  80,  IV.)  with  the  effect  of  a  vector-unitt  such  as  t,  or 
jf  or  A,  when  thus  operating  as  a  graphic /actor  on  any  line  per- 
pendicular to  itself,  let  us  consider,  in  the  next  place,  what  our 
principles  oblige  us  to  regard  as  being  the  product  obtained  by 
the  multiplication  of  a  line  by  another  perpendicular  thereto, 
when  (see  80,  V.)  the  multiplier  line  has  a  length  different  from 
that  which  has  been  chosen  for  the  unit  of  length.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  that  it  is  required  to  multiply  the  line  3;  by  the  line  2t ; 
which  latter  line  (by  art.  58)  is  the  same  with  the  product  2  x  t. 
To  adapt  to  this  particular  question  the  principles  of  the  forego- 
ing Lecture,  we  have  only  to  assume  that  3;  is  the  faciend ;  t  the 
factor;  t  x  3;  the  factum,  or  the  profaciend;  2  the  profactor;  and 
therefore  2t,  the  transfactor ;  and  to  seek  what  line  the  trans- 
factum,  or  the  profactuni,  is:  for  (by  articles  39,  40,  41,  46,  47, 
48,  49)  the  line  thus  found  will  be  the  product  required,  since  it 
will  be  the  result  of  the  multiplication,  Transfactor  into  Faciend. 
Now  the  t-operation,  or  the  multiplication  by  the  versoriy  being 
performed  on  the  line  3;,according  to  the  rules  which  we  already 
know,  has  simply  the  effect  of  turning  that  proposed  line  3;  into 
the  new  position  3A,  without  any  change  in  its  length ;  hence 
3A:  is,  in  this  case,  the  factum,  and  we  may  write  the  equation, 

tx3;  =  3A. 

Operating  next  on  this  factum  3A,  regarded  as  a  profaciend,  by 
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the  profkctor  2,  which  belongs  to  the  class  of  tensors j  we  now  do 
not  turn  at  all  the  line  which  we  thus  multiply,  but  we  stretch  it 
so  as  to  double  its  length,  and  change  it  to  the  line  6A;  which 
consequently  is  the  required  profactum,  or  transfactum,  or  final 
product ;  so  that  we  have  the  equations, 

2i  X  3;  =  2  X  t  X  3;  =  2  X  3A  =  6*. 

In  like  manner  we  should  find  that 

3;x2t  =  3xyx2t  =  3x(-2A)  =  -6A; 
-  2t  X  3;  =  -  2  X  t:  X  3;  -  -  2  X  3 A  =  -  6 A,  &c • ; 

and  generally  we  see  that  (as  in  algebra), 

ac  X  6ic  =  oft  X  <ic, 

if  a  and  b  be  any  two  tensors,  or  scalars,  while  i  and  ic  are  any  two 
rectangular  vector  units.  We  have  then  this  Theorem,  as  a  neces- 
sary and  important  consequence  of  the  principles  of  the  present 
System  of  Symbolical  Geometry :  the  product  o/avy  two  rect- 
angular LINKS  is  a  THIRD  LINE  perpendicular  to  both;  its 
LENGTH  being  the  product  of  their  lengths  (or  bearing  to  the  unit 
of  length  the  same  ratio  which  the  rectangle  under  the  factors 
bears  to  the  unit  of  area) ;  and  the  rotation  round  the  multi- 
plier line^  from  the  multiplicand  line  to  the  product  line^  being 
positive  (that  is,  as  we  continue  to  suppose,  right-handed). 
But  we  see,  at  the  same  time,  that  this  product  line  assumes  gene- 
rally one  or  other  of  TWO  opposite  directions,  according  as 
the  two  rectangular  factor  lines  aife  taken  in  one  or  in  the  other 
ORDER  ;  just  as  we  found  more  particularly  before,  that  the  lines 
(±A),  represented  by  the  two  products  t  xj  andj  x  t,  were  oppo- 
site ;  so  that  we  may  now  write,  generally^  the  following  equa- 
tion of'perpbndicularity  : 

a/3  =  -^a,  if^O-a; 

where  J.  is  the  usual  sign  for  one  line  being  at  right  angles  to 
another;  and,  in  the  symbols  of  the  two  products  a/3  and  /3a, 
the  mark  of  multiplication  is  omitted. 

83.  It  will  now  be  easy  to  fix  the  signification  which  should 
be  attached  to  the  product  of  a  number  multiplied  by  a  line  (see 
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80,  VI.),  or  of  a  vector  into  a  scalar.  Suppose  that  it  is  required, 
for  example,  to  multiply  the  scalar  -2  by  the  vector  t;  or  to 
find  the  value  of  the  product  t  x  -  2.  For  this  purpose  we  may 
assume  any  line  perpendicular  to  t,  suppose  the  line  3;,  as  a  fa- 
ciend ;  operate ^r^  on  this  line  by  the  factor -2,  which  will  give 
the  factum  -  6; ;  operate  next  on  this  factum,  or  profaciend,  -6J9 
by  the  profactor  t,  which  wrll  give  the  profactum  -Gk;  and 
finally  inquire  what  one  transfactor,  operating  on  the  assumed 
iaciend  or  transfaciend  3;,  would  conduct  to  this  profactum,  or 
transfactum,  namely,  to  the  line  -  6A :  for  this  transfactor,  so 
found,  will  (by  49)  be  the  sought  product  of  profactor  into  factor. 
In  this  way  (8ince-2tx3/s-6A;)  we  find,  in  this  example,  that 

tx-2=-6i-r-3;  =  -2t; 

and  generally  we  may  conclude,  by  a  process  of  the  same  sort, 
that 

axaxj3  =  axaxj3, 

if  a  be  any  scalar,  and  /3  any  line  perpendicular  to  a ;  whence  we 
infer  (see  49)  that 

a  X  a  =  a  X  ai 

or  that  the  product  of  a  scalar  and  a  vector  is  independent  qfthe 
order  0/ the /actors »  But  we  know  how  to  interpret  this  pro- 
duct as  a  line,  when  the  vector  a  is  multiplied  by  the  scalar  a 
(see  art.  59) ;  we  are  led,  therefore,  to  interpret  the  product  as 
denoting  the  same  line,  when  the  scalar  a  is  multiplied  by  the 
vector  a  :  and  omitting  the  mark  x,  we  may  denote  this  product- 
line  indifferently  by  either  of  the  two  symbols  aa  or  aa. 

84.  We  have  not  yet  fixed  generally  (see  80,  VIL)  the  in- 
terpretation which  should  be  attached  to  the  product  of  two 
parallel  lines,  or  to  the  square  of  a  vector,  in  this  system  of  sym- 
bolical geometry.  However  we  saw  (in  art.  75)  that  the  squares 
of  the  three  vector^units  i^j^  A,  and  generally  that  the  squares  of 
all  quadrantal  versorsy  such  as  (by  art.  77)  all  vector-units  are, 
have  negative  unity  for  their  common  value.  And  if  we  wish  to 
determine  generally  the  product  of  any  two  vectors,  such  as  ia 
and  tx,  which  are  parallel  to  one  common  line  (the  factors  a  and 
X  being  here  supposed  to  be  scalars),  and  which  may,  therefore. 
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be  said  to  be  themselves  partUlel  linest  even  if  they  should  hap- 
pen to  be  situated  as  parts  of  one  common  and  indefinite  axts^ 
we  have  only  to  assume  some  perpendicular  line  such  asjy  for 
the  faciend ;  to  deduce  hence  the  factum,  namely,  ix  xjy  =  xyk^ 
by  the  rule  in  art.  82 ;  and  then  (by  the  same  rule  in  82),  to 
calculate  an  expression  for  the  pro£actum,  namely, 

ia  X  xyk  =  aocy  x  i A  =  -  axyj  =  -ax  xJy  ; 

for  thus  we  find  that  the  transfactor  is  -  asj  or  that  the  product 
required  is 

iaxis^-  ax. 

In  general  this  mode  of  proceeding  shews  that  the/>rodtic^  of  avy 
TWO  PARALLEL  VECTORS  ts  (in  the  present  theory)  a  scalar  ; 
namely^  the  number  which  expresses  the  product  or  the 
lengths  of  the  two /actor  lines^  this  number  being  taken  nega- 
tively or  POSITIVELY,  according  as  those  two  parallel  factor- 
lines  AGREE  or  differ  in  direction, 

85.  For  example,  the  square  q/*BVERY  vector  is  a  nega- 
tive SCALAR,  of  which  the  positive  opposite  expresses  the  square 
of  the  length  at  the  vector ;  thus 

ix  xix  =  -  XX : 
or  using  the  exponent  2,  we  have  the  equation 

(ixy=-x\ 

If  this  result  appear  at  all  surprising,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  we  had  already  (by  75)  the  values 

and  it  may  be  remarked,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  general  rule 
recently  deduced  (in  84)  for  the  multiplication  of  parallel  lines, 
gives  the  following  equation  of  parallelism  : 

a/3=  +  /3a,ifj3Ba; 

where  ||  is  used  as  the  known  sign  of  parallelism,  and  lines  are 
still  regarded  as  parallel  to  each  other ^  if  they  be  parallel  to  one 
wmwkm  line ;  and  that  this  last  equation  not  only  agrees  (so  far 
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as  it  goes)  with  ordinary  algebra,  but  also  contrasts^  in  a  strik- 
ing and  (as  it  will  be  found)  useful  way,  with  the  lately  deduced 
equation  of  perpendicularity  (namely,  a/3  =  -  /3a,  in  art.  82).  It 
may  be  added  that  there  appears  to  be  something  convenient,  and 
even  natural^  in  the  (symbolical)  distinction  thus  sharply  drawn 
in  the  Calculus  of  Quaternions,  between  the  two  (mentally  dis- 
tinct) conceptions  of  line  and  number;  ever^  vector,  or  directed 
right  line  in  tridimensional  space,  having  (as  above  shewn)  a 
NEGATIVE  square;  whilc  erery  SCALAR,  whether  it  he  itself  a, 
positive  or  a  negative  number,  has,  on  the  contrary,  in  this  sys- 
tem as  in  algebra,  a  positive  square.  But  whatever  may  be 
thought,  at  this  stage,  of  the  convenience  or  advantage  of  this 
distinction,  it  may  be  already  clearly  seen,  that  the  distinction 
itself  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  present  J^heory^  indispensable  to 
its  selfcoherenccj  and  required  by  its  internal  unity.  To  reject 
this  result,  while  other  essential  elements  of  the  system  were  re- 
tainedy  would  be  equivalent  to  the  absurdity  of  asserting,  that 
two  quadrantal  and  similarly  directed  rotations,  in  one  common 
plane,  did  not  invert  the  direction  of  the  revolving  line ;  or  that 
two  quadrants  did  not  make  one  semicircle. 

86.  By  a  slight  extension  of  the  recent  use  of  an  eocponent^  it 
is  easy  to  give  a  clear  and  definite  signification  to  such  symbols 
as  ti,jl,  Ari,  &c.,  and  to  shew  that  these  symbols  also  may  repre- 
sent versorSi  although  not  quadrantal  versors.  The  symbol  t^ 
has  been  already  seen  to  represent  an  inversor^  namely,  -  or  -  I 
(see  articles  75,  85),  because  it  represents  an  operator  or  factor 
which  produces  two  «6i7it-in versions  in  one  plane.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  symbol  li  may  now  naturally  represent  an  operator 
which  produces,  in  the  plane  perpendicular  tot,  the  third  part 
of  a  semi'inversion^  or  the  third  part  of  a  quadrantal  rotation. 
This  operator  would,  therefore,  cause  a  telescope,  in  the  plane 
of  the  prime  vertical,  to  advance  through  thirty  degrees  in  a 
right-handed  rotation  round  a  southward  axis;  or  in  fig.  15,  it 
would  have  the  effect  of  making  the  hour-band  advance  from  IX. 
to  X.,  or  generally  from  one  hour  to  the  next,  on  a  dial-plate 
facing  the  south.  Again,  the  operator  j%  is  another  versor,  which 
would  cause  the  minute-hand,  in  fig.  16,  to  advance  through 
eight-fifths  of  a  quadrant,  or  would  push  this  hand  forward  by 
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an  interval,  upon  this  westward  dial,  corresponding  to  twenty- 
four  minutes  of  time.  Considered  as  operating  on  a  transit  teles- 
cope, this  versor  would  not  merely  elevate  that  telescope  from  a 
horizontal  and  northward  to  a  vertical  and  upward  direction,  as 
supposed  in  art.  68,  but  would  carry  the  same  telescope  siWl  Jar^ 
thery  in  the  same  direction  of  rotation,  through  three-fifths  of 
another  quadrant,  till  it  should  come  to  have  a  zenith  distance  of 
54^,  or  an  altitude  of  36^  above  the  south  point  of  the  horizon ; 
or  in  other  words  till  it  were  brought  into  a  position  for  observing 
the  transit  of  an  equatoreal  star  over  the  meridian,  if  the  north- 
ern colatitude  of  the  place  of  observation  were  36^ :  or  (in  fig. 
17,  art.  87)  from  the  position  on  to  the  position  oq.    And  finally, 
the  versor  i^  would  cause  the  telescope  of  a  theodolite  to  advance 
through  half  a  quadrant,  that  is,  through  45^  of  azimuth ;  or 
would  push  on  through  an  hour  and  a  half  (that  is,  through  the 
half  of  three  hours)  the  hour-hand  of  a  watch  which  should  be 
laid  with  its  face  upward  on  a  table.    In  general,  if  i  denote  any 
vector-unit,  and  if  t  be  any  scalar  exponent,  the  symbol  f  de- 
notes, on  this  plan,  a  versor,  which  would  cause  any  right  line, 
in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  c,  to  revolve  in  that  plane  through  t 
quadrants,  or  through  an  arc  =  ^  x  90^ ;  right-handedly  round  (,  if 
t  be  positive,  but  left-handedly,  if  ^  be  negative.  Thus  every  such 
POWER,  of  every  unit-vector,  comes  with  us  to  be  interpreted 
as  a  VERSOR  (not  generally  quadrantal) ;  and  reciprocally  every 
versor  may  be  regarded  as  such  a  power :  the  base  of  this  power 
being  the  unit-line  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  versor;  and 
the  scalar  exponent  expressing  the  ratio  which  the  angle  (or 
amplitude)  of  the  same  versor  bears  to  a  quadrant ;  while  this 
scalar  is  positive  or  negative^  according  as  that  rotation  round 
the  axis,  in  a  plane  perpendicular  thereto  (in  producing  which 
rotation  round  this  axis  and  through  this  angle,  the  versor  is  con* 
ceived  to  be  the  agent),  is  directed  towards  the  right  hand,  or 
towards  the  left.     We  know  then  how  to  interpret  the  symbol 
i'k,  if  c  be  thus  an  unit-line,  and  ica  vector  perpendicular  thereto ; 
namely,  as  denoting  a  third  line  A,  which  is  likewise  perpendi- 
cular to  I,  and  has  the  same  length  as  k,  but  is  inclined  thereto, 
at  a  determined  side  thereof,  by  an  angle  =tx  90^. 

87.  Proceeding  to  the  consideration  (see  80,   VIII.)  of  the 

g2 
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Rialtiplication  of  one  line  by  another,  which  is  neither  parallel 
nor  perpendieular  thereto,  let  us  at  first  suppose,  for  simplicity^ 
that  each  factor  is  a  vector-unit ;  let  one  of  them  be  imagined  to 
have  a  vertically  upward  direction,  so  that  it  may  be  denoted  (as 
before)  by  the  letter  k  ;  let  the  other  be  supposed  to  be  directed 
to  the  north  pole  in  a  northern  latitude  of  54^;  let  this  latter 
unit-line  be  denoted,  for  the  present,  by  p;  and  to  fix  the  order 
of  the  factors,  let  this  line/?  be  taken  for  the  multiplier,  while 
the  other  unit-line  k  shall  be  regarded  as  the  multiplicand.  We 
are,  therefore,  to  seek  the  value  (or  the  interpretation)  of  the  pro- 
duct p  X  A,  or  pkj  by  the  principle  (see  art.  49)  that  pk  =pha  -r-  a ; 
or  that 

p*  =  7-r-a,  if/3  =  Aa,  7=p/3, 

where  a  j3  y  are  three  lines,  or  rays,  which  it  remains  to  assume 
so  as  to  satisfy  these  last  equations.  Now,  because  fi  =  ka,  we 
know  (compare  articles  70,  71)  that  a  and  /3  must  be  two  hori- 
zontal and  equally  long  lines,  of  which  /3  is  more  advanced  by  a 
quadrant  in  azimuth  than  a;  and  because  7=^/3,  we  know  that 
j3  and  y  are  two  equally  long  lines  in  the  plane  of  the  equator 
(perpendicular  to  the  polar  axis  p),  and  such  that  y  is  more  ad- 
vanced by  a  quadrant  towards  the  right  hand,  or  in  the  order  of 
the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  heavens,  than  /3,  or  has  an  hour-angle 
greater  by  an  amount  which  answers  to  «ix  hours  of  such  rota- 
tion. We  mustj  therefore,  on  the  present  plan  of  construction, 
conceive  /3  to  be  directed  towards  either  the  east  or  the  west 
point  of  the  horizon,  and  may  suppose  its  direction  to  be  to  the 
east  i'lfoT  (compare  art.  71),  an  inversion  of /3  would  only  invert 
bothlof  the  two  other  lines  a  and  7  at  once,  and  would,  therefore, 
not  affect  their  quotient :  we  may  also  assume  that  the  common 
length  of  these  three  lines  is  unity.  Making  then  /3  =  -j,  we 
find  that  a  >=  - 1,  or  that  the  line  a  is  directed  towards  the  north ; 
we  find  also  that  the  line  7  is  directed  towards  the  culminating 
point  Q  of  the  equator,  or  that  it  has  the  position  oq  lately  con- 
sidered (in  art.  86),  {which  was  seen  to  be  derived  from  a  north- 
ward line  ON,  by  operating  with  the  versor,  or  graphic  factor^  de- 
noted by  the  power ^.  Thus,  in  the  present  question,  the  required 
product  is  known,  for  we  find  the  equations, 
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Fig.  17. 


The  product  />  x  A;  is,  therefore,  a  versofy  of  which  the  unit-axis 
is  the  westward  line^',  while  its  anghy  or  amplitude,  is  =  f  x  90® 
»  144^ ;  that  is  to  say,  the  sup" 
pletnent  (to  two  right  angles) 
of  the  angle  of  36%  which  has 
been  supposed  to  be  the  north- 
ern co-latitude  qos  of  the  place 
of  observation,  or  the  north  po- 
lar distance  poz  of  the  zenith ; 
while  the  rotation  (of  36%,^*om  2^1 
the  multiplier  p  to  the  multi- 
plicand A,  is  right'handedy  round  the  (westward)  axis  of  the  pro- 
duct. All  this  may  be  illustrated  by  the  annexed  diagram  (Fig. 
17)f  to  which  reference^has  already  been  made. 

88.  It  is  easy  now  to  see  that  this  mode  of  constructing  the 
product  of  two  unit-lines  may  be  applied  to  all  other  cases  of 
such  products;  and  that  if  the  factor  lines  were  different  in  their 
lengths  from  unity,  we  should  only  (by  82)  be  obliged  to  combine 
with  the  foregoing  composition  of  versions  a  certain  cofnposition 
qf  tensions^  or  to  multiply  the  resulting  versor  by  (or  into)  a 
tensor,  which  would  simply  be  the  number  that  expressed  the 
product  of  the  lengths  of  the  two  factor  lines,  or  the  area  of  the 
rectangle  under  them.  We  have,  therefore,  this  theorem,  which 
includes  several  of  those  already  given:  '*  The  product  jcX,  of  any 
TWO  VECTORS  ic  and  A,  is  in  general  equal  to  the  product  of  a 
Tensor  and  a  Versor ;  whereof  the  tensor  is  the  numerical  pro- 
duct  be,  if  b  and  c  be  numbers  expressing  the  lengths  of  the  fac- 
tor lines,  or  their  ratios  to  an  assumed  unit  of  length ;  while  the 
versor  is  the  power  i^'*  of  the  vector-unit  i,  this  unit-line  c  having 
the  direction  of  the  axis  of  right-handed  rotation  ^om  the  mul- 
tiplier-line IC  to  the  multiplicand-line  A ;  and  the  supplement  t^ 
of  the  exponent  2-^tothe  constant  number  2,  expressing  the 
ratio  of  the  angle  of  this  last  rotation  to  a  right  angle."  In  short, 
with  the  foregoing  significations  of  the  symbols,  we  shall  have 
the  two  following  connected  expressions : 


A  -7-  ic  =  7t';     icA  =  6ci'"'; 
b 
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where  -  is,  as  usual,  a  symbol  equivalent  to  c  -r-  b.  In  the  ex- 
ample of  the  foregoing  article,  the  particular  values  of  these  sym- 
bols were ; 

89.  As  another  example,  let  i  =  -j,  K  =  k,  \-Pf  where  p  shall 
be  supposed  to  retain  its  recent  meaning ;  so  that  we  shall  have 
still  6  =  c  =  1,  and  ^  =  f .  The  general  theorem  of  the  last  article, 
gives  now  the  expression, 

*p = ( -M 

as  the  value  of  the  product  k  into  p,  which  differs  only  by  the 
order  of  its  factors  from  that  considered  in  art.  87,  and  represents 
a  versor  whose  anffle  is  still  =  f  x  90°,  but  whose  axis  is  now 
directed  to  the  east,  instead  of  being  directed  to  the  west  point 
of  the  horizon.  In  fact,  if  we  had  immediately  sought  to  deter- 
mine this  new  product  kp  as  the  value  of  kpa  -f-  a,  we  might  have 
conveniently  taken  for  a  the  line  which  was  lately  y,  or  the  position 
of  a  telescope  oq  directed  towards  the  culminating  point  q  of  the 
equator ;  and  then  we  should  have  found  pa  -jy  and  kpa  =  kj  =  -t, 
so  that  the  new  product  Ap,  regarded  as  a  transfactor  (49),  would 
be  seen  to  have  the  effect  of  turning  the  telescope  from  the  position 
just  now  mentioned,  through  144°,  right-handedly  round  an  east- 
ward axis,  till  it  pointed  horizontally  towards  the  north.  We  see 
in  this  example  what  the  theorem  of  the  preceding  article  proves 
to  be  generally  true,  that  the  two  products  (in  this  case  pA  and 
kp)  of  any  two  unit-lines^  taken  in  two  opposite  orders^  are  mu- 
tually inverse  or  reciprocal  as  to  their  effects  as  versorsy  one  wn- 
doing  what  the  other  does  ;  because  their  axes  (of  right-handed 
rotation)  are  opposite^  while  their  angles  (of  such  rotation)  are 
equal.  They  might,  therefore,  be  called,  with  respect  to  each 
other  (compare  art.  44),  by  the  names  of  Versor  and  rbversor. 
They  may  also  conveniently  be  said  to  be  conjugate  vbrsors: 
and  I  am  accustomed  to  denote  this  relation  between  them,  or 
to  form  a  symbol  of  one  such  versor  from  the  symbol  of  the 
other^  by  prefixing  the  capital  letter  K,  as  the  characteristic 
OF  conjugation  :  thus  with  the  recent  significations  of  A  and  p, 
as  certain  unit-lines,  I  should  write  the  equations. 
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K.pk-kp;  K.kp=^pk. 

And  because  it  is  the  same  thing,  whether  we  turn  a  telescope 

ri^A^-handedly,  round  an  ^o^^-ward  axis,  or  left-hsmdedly  round 

a  west'VreiTd  axis,  through  any  given  angle,  such  as  that  of  144^, 

we  may,  in  the  recent  example,  write  an  expression  with  a  ne- 
gcUive  exponent^  namely, 

*P  «J  "*, 

instead  of  that  other  expression  which  was  lately  given  for  this 
product  kp  (near  the  beginning  of  the  present  article).  The 
powers/!  and  j't,  with  one  common  unit-line  j*  for  basCy  but  with 
opposite  scalar  exponents^  are,  tlierefore,  conjugate  versors  ;  the 
former  power  being  a  value  for  pk  (by  87),  and  the  latter  being 
a  value  for  kp.     Thus  we  are  led  to  write, 

and  generally  for  any  unit- vector  i  as  base,  and  any  scalar  t  as 
exponent,  we  have  the  formula, 

More  generally  jcA  and  Xk  may  be  said  (by  analogy)  to  be  con- 
jugate PRODUCTS,  whether  the  lines  denoted  by  k  and  X  have 
their  lengths  equal  to  unity,  or  different  therefrom ;  using  then 
still  the  same  characteristic  a/conjugation  K,  we  may  agree  to 
write,  in  this  more  general  case, 

K  .  icA  =  Xic ;  K  •  Aic  =  icA. 

90.  Since  every  geometrical  product,  of  any  one  of  the  classes 
hitherto  considered,  is  also  at  the  same  time  a  certain  geometrical 
QUOTIENT,  or  is  equal  to  the  quotient  of  some  one  directed  line 
divided  by  another,  according  to  the  general  notion  of  such  divi- 
sion, which  has  been  given  above ;  and  because  it  may  thus  be 
used  as  a  factor,  or  multiplier,  to  generate  or  produce  the  divi- 
dend line  of  this  quotient  as  a  factum,  or  as  a  product,  from  the 
divisor  line  as  a  faciend  or  multiplicand ;  while  every  such  act 
of/action^  or  of  multiplication,  may  be  resolved  into  a  metric 
and  a  graphic  element^  namely,  into  two /actor  acts  of  tension 
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and  of  version :  we  may  already  see  that  it  must  be  useful  to 
possess  signs,  or  marks^  for  expressing  this  general  resolution  of 
any  geometrical  factor  into  these  two  important  blbmbnts,  or  for 
denoting  separately y  in  each  particular  case,  on  one  general  plan 
of  notation^  the  particular  tensor ,  and  the  particular  versor,  by 
whose  multiplication  among  themselves  the  proposed  factor  may 
be  conceived  to  have  been  produced.  Accordingly  I  employ,  with 
this  view,  the  two  capital  letters  T  and  U,  as  characteristics 
of  the  two  OPERATIONS  which  I  call  taking  the  tensor,  and 
TAKING  THE  VERSOR  respectively;  that  is  to  say,  the  operations 
of  obtaining,  by  a  general  mode  of  decomposition  thus  denoted^ 
from  any  proposed  geometrical  multiplier^  9,  or  from  any  pro- 
posed product  or  quotient  of  lines  or  numbers,  regarded  as  such 
a  multiplier,  the  two  separate  factors^  or  factor-elements,  T^ 
and  U9,  whereof  the  former  is  a  tensor^  and  the  latter  is  a  versor, 
and  which  satisfy  the  two  following  general  equations^  or  sym- 
bolical IDENTITIES  (in  the  present  system  of  symbols)  : 

q^-TqxUq;  q^r^VqxTq: 

implying  that  we  may  either  first  turn,  and  then  stretch,  or  else, 
at  pleasure,  y{r«^  stretch,  and  then  turn  a  line. 

And  these  two  new  characteristics,  T  and  U  (in  conjunction 
with  K,  and  with  a  few  others  to  be  hereafter  mentioned),  are 
among  the  main  elements  of  that  Calculus  to  which  these  Lec- 
tures relate,  so  far  as  its  notation  is  concerned.  It  will  readily  be 
understood  that  if,  instead  of  a  single  letter,  such  as  q,  we  have 
any  more  complex  symbol,  such  as  X  -f-  ic,  or  kX,  denoting  the 
subject  of  these  two  new  operations,  it  may  then  become  neces- 
sary, for  distinctness,  to  enclose  this  symbol  in  parentheses,  or  to 
interpose  a  point  between  it  and  the  prefixed  characteristic  T  or 
U.     Thus  the  equations  of  art.  88  give 

T(X-^k)  =  |;  U(A-mc)  =  ^'; 

T.icX  =  6c;   U.kX  =  £«'. 

In  words  we  may  agree  to  call  Tq  the  tensor  of  q,  and  similarly 
may  say  that  Vq  is  the  versor  of  q.     And  because  a  versor 
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does  noi  $treichy  while  a  ienaor  does  fu>t  turn^  we  may  write  ge* 
nerally, 

the  iensor-element  of  any  versor,  such  as  Uq^  being  properly  a 
non-tensorf  namely,  unity,  or  the  £Eu;tor  1  (see  art.  63) ;  and  the 
versor-elemefU  of  any  tensor,  such  as  Tg,  being  in  like  manner  a 
fum^versoTy  namely,  the  positive  sign  +  (compare  art.  60).  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  also,  with  equal  generality,  the  two  for- 
mulae: 

because  the  tensor-element  of  a  tensor  is  »imply  that  tensor  itee^f; 
while,  in  like  manner,  a  versor  is  its  own  versor-element. 

91.  The  fectorT^  is  always  a  number,  commensurable  or  in- 
commensurable with  unity  (see  art.  63) ;  and  the  other  factor  U^ 
admits  (by  86)  of  being  expressed  under  the  form  of  a  power 
such  as  i',  where  the  exponent  t  is  another  number,  positive  or 
negative,  and  the  base  i  is  an  unit-line  with  some  determined  <it- 
rection  in  space.  Now,  for  the  complete  numerical  expression 
or  determination  of  this  direction,  two  other  numbers  are,  in  ge- 
geral,  required ;  for  if  we  conceive  the  line  i  to  be  (at  some  given 
moment  of  sidereal  time,  and  some  given  place  of  observation)  a 
telescope  pointed  to  a  star,  then  in  order  to  express  numerically 
the  position  or  direction  of  this  telescope,  and  thereby  to  distin- 
guish this  from  other  directions,  we  must  know  some  two  astro- 
nomical coordinates  of  the  star,  such  as  its  right-ascension  and 
declination,  or  its  longitude  and  latitude,  which  would  suffice  to 
identify  the  star  on  a  globe  or  chart,  or  to  fix  its  place  in  a  cata- 
logue. We  see,  then,  that  the  power  c',  or  the  versor  Uy,  de- 
pends upon,  and  implicitly  involves  tubbb  numerical  ele- 
ments, the  knowledge  of  all  of  which  is  generally  necessary  for 
its  coi97jo/e^e  numerical  identification.  In  fact  to  know  completely 
WHICH  VERSOR  among  all  possible  versors  is  denoted  in  any 
particular  investigation  by  such  a  symbol  as  \Jg,  we  ought  to 
know  through  what  angle  the  corresponding  version  is  per- 
formed, and  round  what  axis  of  right-handed  rotation ;  but  in 
order  to  adjust  this  axis  properly,  or  to  set  a  telescope  in  its  di- 
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rection,  two  motions,  measured  by  two  other  angles,  would 
in  general  be  required  to  be  performed.  The  perfect  knowledge 
of  any  one  Versor,  such  as  U^,  includes,  therefore,  generally,  the 
knowledge  of  the  values  of  three  angles,  expressed,  or  at  least 
expressible,  by  a  system  of  three  numbers.  And  because  the 
Tensor  T^  is  itself  another  number,  we  find,  upon  the  whole, 
that  the  geometrical  factor,  or  quotient,  or  product,  which 
has  been  above  denoted  by  9,  and  which  has  been  seen  to  be 
equal  to  the  product  of  its  own  tensor  Tg^  and  of  its  own  versor 
U7,  is  generally  a  Quaternion  :  in  the  sense  that  it  is  found  by 
this  (and  by  every  other)  mode  of  analysis,  or  of  decomposition, 
to  depend  upon^  and  conversely  to  include  within  itself,  a  System 
OF  Four  Numbers. 

92.  This  conclusion  is  so  important  (we  might  almost  say  so 
fundamental),  with  reference  to  the  subject  of  the  present  Lec- 
tures, that  it  may  be  worth  while  to  confirm  it  by  at  least  one 
other  mode  of  illustration,  or  of  derivation,  here;  although  we  shall 
meet  afterwards  with  other  confirmations  and  illustrations  of  the 
same  conclusion. 

We  have  lately  been  considering  what  has  been  above  de- 
noted by  the  symbol  9,  in  a  synthetic,  rather  than  in  an  analytic 
point  of  view.  We  have  (upon  the  whole),  in  the  two  last  ar- 
ticles, regarded  this  ^  as  a  factor^  rather  than  as  a  quotient ; 
although  this  latter  view  of  ^  has  also,  in  those  articles,  been 
mentioned  or  alluded  to.  While  decomposing  this  geometrical 
multiplier  q,  as  such  a  factor,  into  its  own  two  component  factors 
of  the  tensor  and  versor  classes,  denoted  respectively  by  the  sym- 
bols Tq  and  U^,  we  have  thought  of  q  itself  rather  as  operating 
on  a  faciend  ray  a  to  produce  a  factum  jS,  then  as  hemg  found  by 
our  comparing  the  latter  ray  jS,  as  a  dividend,  with  the  former 
ray  a,  as  a  divisor.  In  short,  we  have  recently  been  studying  the 
composition  of  9,  as  an  agent,  rather  than  as  a  relation;  or 
as  satisfying  the  equation, 

rather  than  as  determined  by  the  inverse  equation, 

?  =  i3~a. 
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which  18,  iDdeed,  intrinsiccUly^  the  same^  but  presents  itself  un- 
der a  different  form.  But  we  propose  to  vary  our  modes  of  illus- 
tration of  the  subject  by  taking  itotr,  for  a  while,  in  preference, 
this  latter  view.  Instead  of  studying  the  (synthetic)  operation 
denoted  by  the  symbol  9  x  a,  we  shall  aim  now  to  study,  unfold, 
represent,  construct,  and  picture,  as  clearly  but  also  as  briefly 
as  the  subject  may  allow,  the  converse  (analytic)  conception  of 
what  has  already  been  denoted  by  the  symbol  /3  -r  a;  and  was 
spoken  of  (perhaps  inelegantly)  at  an  early  stage  of  the  foregoing 
Lecture  (see  art.  40),  as  being  a  certain  mbtrographic  rela- 
tion of  the  ray  j3,  to  the  ray  a:  involving  partly,  as  was  there 
remarked,  a  (metric)  relation  of  length  to  length,  and  partly  also 
a  (graphic)  relation  of  direction  to  direction.  Fixing,  then,  our  at- 
tention, for  the  present,  on  this  metrographic  relation,  or  on  this 
quotient  of  two  rays^  we  are  now  to  seek  for  some  simple  construc- 
tion, diagram,  or  fgure,  which  may  represent  or  picture  this  con- 
ception, and  may  thereby  be  analogous  to  the  construction  or 
representation  given  in  the  first  Lecture,  for  the  corresponding 
conception  of  the  difference  of  two  points. 

93.  Resuming,  then,  the  expression  of  art.  40  for  j,  namely, 

g'  =  j3-5-a, 

where  a  and  /3  denote  two  rays  or  directed  right  lines  in  space ; 
and  comparing  it  with  the  expression  of  art.  18,  for  a  rectilinear 
step  or  vector  a,  namely 

a  =  B  -  A, 

where  a  and  b  denote  two  points^  namely,  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  step  ;  we  see  that  as  this  vector  a,  regarded  as  a  geome- 
trical DIFFERENCE,  B  -  A,  has  been  already  constructed  (in  fig. 
2  of  art.  8,  or  in  fig.  6  of  art.  53)  by  a  straight  line  ab,  with  a 
straight  arrow  attached,  so  the  factor  q^  when  regarded  as  a 
GEOMETRICAL  QUOTIENT,  /3  ^  a,  may  naturally  he  pictured  by  a 
PAIR  OF  RATS,  or  of  right  lines  diverging  from  an  origin  or  com- 
mon point,  with  a  curved  arrow  inserted  between  them:  as  has 
indeed  been  done  in  fig.  7  (of  same  art.  53),  where  the  angle  adb 
(for  example),  between  the  two  rays  da  and  db,  or  a  and /3,  being 
one  of  three  angles  (adb,  bdc,  ado)  at  the  vertex  d  of  thetrian- 
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golat  pyramid  abcd,  has  a  curved  arrow  thos  drawn  within  it, 
while  the  word  Factor  is  written  above  this  arrow,  and  the  letter 
g  below;  the  arrow  being  directed yrom  the  fiiciendy  da  or  a,  /o 
thefcu:tumy  db  or  j3.  k  figure  constructed  in  this  noanner,  such 
as  the  figure  adb  jiist  mentioned,  may  be  called  a  Biradial  :  it 
differs  from  the  ordinary  plane  triangle  adb,  by  not  expressly  in^ 
volving^  in  its  conception  or  description,  the  third  or  closing  side 
ab  ;  and  it  differs  also  from  the  ordinary  plane  angle  adb,  by  its 
essentially  involving  the  conception  of  the  relative  lengthy  and 
indeed  by  its  depending  also  on  the  order  and  plane  of  the  two 
lines  or  rays,  da  and  db,  which  enclose  it.  It  might,  therefore, 
be  otherwise  called  an  unclosed  triangle  ;  or  an  angle  withfimte 
legs:  but  the  recent  name  biradial  appears  to  be  more  convenient 
and  expressive  than  either.  The  point  d,  from  which  the  two 
rays  diverge,  may  be  said  to  be  the  vertex  of  this  biradial ;  the 
divisor  line  (or  faciend)  da  may  be  called  the  initial  rat  ;  and 
the  dividend  line  (or  factum)  db  may  be  called,  on  the  same  plan, 
the  final  ray  of  the  same  biradial  figure  adb.  A  biradial  has, 
in  general,  a  shape,  or  species,  depending  on  the  ratio  which 
the  length  of  the  final  ray  bears  to  the  length  of  the  initial,  and 
also  on  the  angle  at  which  the  final  is  inclined  to  the  initial  ray; 
this  shape  of  the  biradial  determining  thus  the  shape  or  species  of 
the  triangle,  which  is  formed  by  closing  the  figure^  or  by  drawing 
a  straight  line  from  the  end  of  the  initial  to  the  end  of  the  final 
ray:  and  two  biradials  which  have,  in  this  sense,  the  same  shape, 
by  their  ratios  and  angles  being  equal,  may  be  said  to  be  similar 
biradials.  a  biradial  has  also  a  plane  and  an  aspect,  depend- 
ing on  the  star  or  region  of  infinite  space,  towards  which  its  plane 
may  be  conceived  to  face  ;  this  region  being  distinguished  from 
that  other  which  is  diametrically  opposite  thereto,  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  curved  arrow  in  the  figure,  or  by  the  condition  that 
if  the  biradial  were  looked  at  by  a  beholder  situated  in  the  proper 
(or  positive)  region,  the  rotation  indicated  by  that  arrow,  from 
the  initial  to  the  final  ray,  would  appear  to  be  right-handed,  like 
the  motion  of  the  hands  of  a  watch ;  whereas,  if  viewed  from  the 
opposite  (or  relatively  negative)  region,  this  rotation  would  seem 
to  be  /e/t-handed,  or  contrary  to  the  motion  of  a  watch-hand. 
When  two  biradials  have,  in  the  sense  just  now  explained,  the 
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3€tme  aspecty  their  planes  both  facing  at  the  same  moment  the 
9€me  siOTf  they  may  be  said  to  be  condirbctional  biradials. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  they  face  in  exactly  contrary  ways, 
and,  therefore,  have  oppositb  aspbcts,  they  may  be  called  con- 
TRADiRECTioNAL,  or  somctimes  simply  oppositb  biradials. 
Both  these  two  latter  classes  may  be  included  under  the  common 
name  of  unidirbctional  or  (somewhat  more  shortly)  parallbl 
biradials,  so  that  the  planes  of  any  two  parallel  biradials  are 
either  coincident  or  parallel.  And  finally,  when  two  biradials  are 
at  once  similar  and  condirectional^  we  shall  say  that  they  are 
Equivalbnt  Biradials. 

94.  For  example,  if  abc  (in  fig.  18)  be  an  equilateral  tri- 
angle, and  if  d,  b,  f  be  respectively  the  points  of  bisection  of 
the  sides  opposite  to  the  comers 
a,  b,  c,  then  the  six  biradials,  dba, 
bcb,  fac,  and  fbc,  dca,  eab,  are 
all  similar  to  each  other,  the  angle 
in  each  being  »  60^,  and  the  final 
ray  in  each  being  twice  as  long  as 

the  initial,  ba  =  2bd,  &c.  But 
while  the  aspect  of  each  of  the 
three  first  of  these  six  biradials 
is  upward^  if  the  figure  be  laid 
upon  a  table,  because  when  we 
look,  for  instance,  at  the  biradial 
DBA  in  the  figure  18  so  laid,  the  rotation  from  bd  to  ba  resembles 
the  motion  of  the  hands  of  a  watch,  yet  the  aspect  of  each  of  the 
three  last  of  the  same  six  biradials  is  downward^  since  we  should 
be  obliged  to  look  from  below  the  table,  or  from  below  a  horizon- 
tal sheet  of  paper  on  which  the  same  figure  might  be  traced,  in 
order  to  see  (for  example),  in  the  biradial  fbc,  the  rotation  from 
bf  to  bc  resemble  the  motion  of  those  hands,  to  which  motion 
this  last  mentioned  rotation  appears  contrary ^  when  we  look  on 
the  figure  from  above.  Thus  the  three  first  of  these  six  biradials 
are  con-directional,  if  they  be  compared  with  each  other^  and  so 
likewise  are  the  three  last  of  them,  if  they  too  be  compared  among 
themselves:  consequently  the  three  former  biradials,  namely,  dba. 
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ECB,  FAC,  are  here  equivalent  biradials ;  and  the  three  latter  bira- 
dials,  namely,  fbc,  dca,  eab,  are,  in  like  manner,  mutually  equU 
valent.  But  the  conditions  of  equivalence  are  not  satisfied  when 
we  compare  any  one  of  the  first  set  with  any  one  of  the  second 
set  of  these  biradials,  because  we  then  find  an  opposition  in  the 
characters  of  the  rotation  as  right-handed  and  left-handed  in  one 
plane ;  and  the  two  biradials  thus  compared,  for  example,  dba 
and  FBC,  as  the  arrows  in  the  diagram  indicate,  are  now  contra^ 
directional  biradials,  and  consequently  are  not  equivalent. 

As  additional  illustrations  of  these  conceptions  and  expres- 
sions, it  may  be  noted  that  if,  in  the  same  figure  18,  we  let  fall 
from  B  two  perpendiculars,  eh  and  ek,  on  af  and  cf,  the  new 
biradial  hab  is  equivalent  to  the  removed  biradial  kec,  to  the  en- 
larged  biradial  fac,  and  to  the  revolved  biradial  dba  ;  the  aspect 
of  each  being  upward,  while  the  angle  of  each  is  sixty  degrees, 
and  the  ratio  of  the  final  to  the  initial  ray  in  each  is  that  of  two 
to  one. 

95.  The  very  object  and  purpose  of  introducing  such  bira- 
dial  figures  as  the  above,  being  to  make  each  of  them  serve  as  a 
representation  of  what  we  have  already  several  times  spoken  of 
as  a  geometrical  quotient^  namely,  the  quotient  ^f  a  final  ray  /3 
divided  by  an  initial  ray  a,  it  is  clear  that  we  ought  now  to  con- 
sider and  determine  what  degree  of  variety  may  be  allowed  in  the 
construction  of  the  particular  biradial  which  is  to  represent  any 
proposed  or  particular  quotient  /3  -=-  a,  or  a  quotient  equalihereto. 
For  until  we  shall  have  thus  settled  the  changes  that  a  biradial 
figure  may  undergo,  without  ceasing  to  represent  the  same  quotient 
or  equal  quotients,  we  shall  not  be  prepared  to  decide,  by  the  con- 
sideration of  this  mode  of  representation,  in  how  many  distinct 
ways  a  biradial  may  be  changed^  so  as  to  make  it  represent  new 
and  unequal  quotients,  or  new  and  varied  relations  of  the  metro^ 
graphic  kind,  of  one  ray  to  another.  And  the  number  of  distinct 
ways  of  varying  this  last  sort  of  relation  must  be  investigated  in 
order  to  confirm  (as  we  proposed  at  the  commencement  of  art.  92), 
or  else  to  correct  (if  correction  shall  be  found  to  be  necessary), 
that  conclusion  of  article  91,  in  virtue  of  which  we  have  been  led 
to  regard  such  a  quotient,  or  such  a  relation,  or  at  leastthe  geo- 
metrical factor  which  synthetically  corresponds  thereto,  as  in 
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general  depending  esfientisWy  on  fiur  distinct  numerical  elements^ 
and  as  being,  in  that  sense,  a  Quaternion.  In  short,  we  are 
led  to  seek  now  to  determine  the  conditions  of  equality  of  two 
quotients^  or  the  degree  of  restriction  imposed  on  the  four  rays 
a  /3  y  8,  or  on  any  one  or  more  of  them,  and  also  the  degree  of 
liberty  allowed  to  them,  when  an  equation  such  as 

is  given ;  in  order  that  we  may  afterwards  enumerate  the  modes 
OF  inequality  of  any  two  such  quotients,  or  the  ways  in  which 
one  quotient,  S  -^  7,  may  differ  from  another  quotient,  j3-5-  a:  and 
in  this  determination  and  enumeration,  it  is  a  part  of  our  present 
plan  that  we  should  assist  ourselves  by  the  conception  and  con- 
struction of  those  biradial  figures^  of  which  the  nature  has  been 
already  explained. 

96.  As  preliminary  and  analogous,  but  easier  and  less  complex 
investigations,  we  may  here  inquire,  first,  what  are  the  conditions 
0/ equality  of  two  geometrical  differences  of  points;  and  secondly, 
horn  many  are  the  distinct  modes  of  inequality y  which  may  subsist 
between  one  such  difference  and  another?  And  because  these 
differences  of  points  have  been  already  represented  ox  constructed 
by  straight  lines,  or  vectors,  we  may  now  propose  also  two  other, 
but  closely  connected  questions  respecting  such  lines^  which  shall 
bear  a  still  more  strict  analogy  than  the  questions  just  now  men- 
tioned, to  those  inquiries  respecting  6i>ac/ta^  that  were  suggested 
in  the  foregoing  article :  namely,  1.  How  may  we  change  a  line, 
or  vector,  such  as  that  above  denoted  by  the  symbol  a,  without 
its  ceasing  to  represent  a  given  or  particular  difference^  such  as 
B  -  A ;  or  at  least  some  difference  of  the  same  general  kind,  such 
as  D  -  c,  which  shall  be  equal  to  the  given  difference  b  -  a  ?  and 
II.  How  many  distinct  modes  of  change  of  a  line,  or  vector,  cor^ 
respond  to  real  (and  not  merely  apparent)  alterations^  in  such 
a  geometrical  difference  of  points ;  so  that  the  varied  lines  shall 
represent  unequal  differences,  or  varied  relations  between  points 
in  space,  belonging  to  what  we  have  already  called  the  ordinal 
class  ?  These  questions  might  indeed  have  been  proposed  and 
resolved,  so  early  as  in  the^r^^  of  these  Lectures  on  Quater- 
nions, if  it  had  not  seemed  convenient  to  reserve  them  for  the 
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present  portion  of  the  Course,  at  which  their  signification  and 
importance  may  be  more  fully  felt  than  it  might  then  have  been. 
For  we  may  now  see,  that  by  their  leading  to  the  determination 
of  the  NUMBER  (namely  three)  of  distinct  numerical  elements^ 
which  are  involved  in  the  conception  of  an  ordinal  relation  be^ 
tween  two  points^  when  that  conception  is  closely  enough  con- 
sidered, and  unfolded  fully  enough,  they  are  adapted  to  assist  us 
to  determine  also  the  number  (namely  ^tir)  of  those  other  dis- 
tinct numerical  elements,  which  enter  into,  or  are  essentially 
included  in,  the  conception  of  a  cardinal  relation  between  two 
raysy  when  the  notion  of  this  cardinal  relation  is  likewise  suffi- 
ciently developed.  By  confirming  in  a  new  way  the  conclusion 
of  art.  17,  that  a  Vector  is  a  natural  Triplet,  they  may  pre- 
pare for  confirming  also  the  conclusion,  more  lately  proposed  for 
discussion,  that  a  Biradial  represents  a  Quaternion. 

97.  Of  the  problems  (if  they  may  be  so  called),  which  were 
proposed  in  the  foregoing  article,  the  first  related  to  the  determi- 
nation of  the  conditions  of  equality  of  two  geometrical  differences 
of  points,  such  as  b  -  a  and  o  ~  c»  In  other  words,  we  were  to 
determine  the  degree  of  restriction  imposed  on  any  one  or  more 
of  the  four  points  a  b  c  d,  and  also  the  degree  of  liberty  allowed 
them,  when  the  equation 

D -c=  B -A 

is  given.  It  resulted,  however,  from  what  was  remarked  in  the 
same  article,  that  this  problem  admits  also  of  being  proposed 
under  the  following  other  but  connected  form :  To  assign  the 
various  modes  qf  changing  one  line^  a,  into  another  line^  b,  so 
that  these  two  different  lines,  a  and  b,  may  represent  equal  dif- 
ferences of  points  ;  or  may  satisfy  the  two  equations, 

a=B-A,     b  =  D-c, 

when  the  difference  d  -  c  is  still  supposed  to  be  equal  to  b  -  a  ; 
or  when  the  ordinal  releUion  in  space,  of  the  point  d  to  the  point 
c,  is  the  SAME  relation  with  that  of  the  point  b  to  the  point  a  : 
although  the  two  points  themselves  of  the  one  pair  have  not  (in 
general)  the  same  positions  as  the  points  of  the  other  pair.  Now 
a  little  consideration  suffices  to  shew,  that  this  sameness  oford^ 
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nal  relations  between  two  pairs  of  points,  ab  and  cd,  which  is 
denoted  as  above  by  the  equation  d  ~  c  =>  b  >  a  ,  may  and  ought 
to  be  considered  as  holding  good,  when  the  four  points  taken  in 
the  order  a  b  d  c,  are,  in  this  order,  the  four  successive  comers 
qfaparalleiogram,  as  in  the  diagram  annexed  (figure  19).  For 
when  the  four  points  are  so  arranged,  then  whatever  is  the  dis- 
tonceofBfromAwill  pj    19 

also  be  (in  length,  '-   ^ 

magnitude,  or  quan- 
tity) the  distance  of 
D  from  c ;  and  what- 
ever is  the  direction 
of  the  one  distance, 
will  also  be  the  di- 
rection of  the  other. 
But  if,  after  once"^ 
constructing  such  a  parallelogram,  a  b  d  c,  we  were  to  alter  any 
one  alone  of  its  four  corners,  for  example,  the  corner  d,  we  should 
thereby  violate  at  least  one,  if  not  both,  of  the  two  foregoing 
conditions  for  the  identity  of  the  two  ordinal  relations,  of  d 
to  c,  and  of  b  to  a.  If,  for  instance,  we  prolonged  cd  to  e, 
the  point  e  would  be  more  distant  from  c  than  b  is  from  a  ;  it 
would  not  therefore  have,  in  a  sense  so /nil  as  that  which  we  are 
entitled  to  demand  that  it  should  have,  the  same  ordinal  rela- 
tion to  c  as  that  which  b  has  to  a  ;  and  therefore  the  equation 
B  -  c  =  B  -  A  would  not  hold  good,  in  the  sense  of  expressing  a 
complete  agreement  between  two  ordinal  relations.  Again,  if, 
with  c  for  centre,  we  were  to  describe,  in  the  plane  of  abc,  an 
arc  of  a  circle  from  d  to  f,  and  then  to  join  cf,  this  joining  line 
would  indeed  be  as  long  as  cd  or  as  ab,  but  its  direction  would 
be  different ;  including  then,  as  we  do,  the  conception  of  direc* 
tion  of  distance,  in  the  conception  of  the  ordinal  relation  of  one 
point  to  another,  we  cannot  say  that  the  new  point  f  is  ordinally 
related  to  c  as  b  is  to  a  ;  and  must  not  assert  the  equation  f  -  c 
e  b  -  a.  Still  less  should  we  be  permitted  to  assert  the  equation 
G  -c  =  b  -  A,  if  the  point  g  were  obtained  by  prolonging  cf,  or 
by  causing  ce  to  revolve  round  c ;  for  now  both  the  length  and 
direction  of  the  line  cg  would  differ  from  those  of  the  line  ab, 
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and,  therefore,  in  both  of  these  two  respects,  the  ordinal  relation 
of  G  to  c  would  be  different  horn  the  ordinal  relation  of  b  to  a. 
And  a  point  h,  if  assumed  out  of  the  plane  of  the  parallelogram 
(and  consequently  out  of  the  plane  of  the  figure),  might  be  re- 
garded as  being,  if  possible,  still  more  unfit  to  be  substituted  for 
D  in  the  equation  d  -  c  -  b  -  a  ;  because  the  directional  relation 
of  this  point  h  to  c  would  be  still  more  unlike  to  that  of  b  to  a  ; 
or  at  least  would  be  unlike  in  another  and  in  a  somewhat  less  ele- 
mentary way,  since  the  passage  from  the  direction  of  cd  to  that 
of  CH  would  be  made  by  a  rotation  which  was  not  even  contained 
in  the  given  plane  of  abc.  If,  then,  the  three  points  abc  be  not 
all  situated  upon  one  common  right  line,  we  can  always  find  one 
definite  point  d,  and  only  oncy  which  shall  (in  the  full  sense  above 
considered)  be  ordtnaliy  related  to  c  as  b  is  to  a,  or  which  shall 
satisfy  th^  above  wcitten  equation  between  differences, 

D-c  =  B  -  a; 

namely,  the  comer  opposite  to  a,  in  the  parallelogram  of  which 
two  adjacent  sides  are  the  lines  ab  and  ac.  And  the  only  other 
case  in  which,  with  the  foregoing  general  view  of  an  ordinal  re- 
lation of  point  to  point  in  space,  the  required  sameness  of  relar 
lions  can  ever  exist,  or  in  which  the  lately  written  equation  can 
be  satisfied  by  any  two  distinct 'patr«  of  points  ab  and  cd,  is  when 
these .Z&ur  points  are  on  one  common  right  line  ;  d  being  also  as 
far  removed  from  c  upon  that  line,  as  b  is  from  a,  and  towards 
the  same  (infinitely  distant)  parts  ofspace^  but  not  in  the  oppo- 
site  direction,  as  is  represented  in  the  subjoined  diagram : 

Fig.  20. 
A  •  B  C  D 

. # : • 


In  this  remaining  case,  then,  also  (which  case  may  indeed  be  re- 
garded as  a  limit  of  the  more  general  case  of  the  parallelogram, 
the  altitude  thereof  being  conceived  to  diminish  indefinitely  in 
passing  from  the  one  figure  to  the  other),  the  position  of  the 
fourth  point  d  is  bntirKlt  fixed,  when  it  is  obliged  to  satisfy 
the  equation  already  several  times  written,  and  when  the  other 
three  points  abc  have  given  or  fixed  positions.    The  geometrical 
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SIGNIFICATION  of  this  equatioii,  at  least  as  thus  interpreted^  is, 
therefore,  itself  perfectly  obtbrminatb  :  for  it  suffices  to  fix  the 
position  of  d,  and,  in  like  manner  to  determine  the  position  of  any 
ime  of  i\kefimr  points  a,  b,  c,  d,  when  the  positions  of  the  three 
other  points  are  known.  It  is  evident,  from  inspection  of  the  two 
last  figures,  that  this  equation, 

D  -  c  =  B  -  A, 

interpreted  as  above,  gives,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  its  sig- 
nification, the  inverse  equation, 

c-D= a-b; 

and  also  the  alternate  equation, 

D-B  =  c  -a. 

98.  Such  being  the  restriction  imposed  on  the  four  points  by 
the  lately  written  equation,  in  virtue  of  which  no  one  of  those  four 
points,  taken  separately y  can  vary  its  position  in  space,  we  see,  at 
the  same  time,  as  regards  the  liberty  allowed  them,  that  any  two 
of  the  same  four  points  may  vary  their  positions  together,  and  even 
that  they  may  do  this  in  indefinitely  many  ways,  though  all  in- 
cluded in  one  common  class.  For  while  the  two  first  of  the  four 
points  tQmdXn  fixed  at  a  and  b,  the  third  point  may  be  removed 
from  its  original  position  c  to  any  other  position  s,  provided  that 
the  fimrth  point  is,  at  the  same  time,  removed  to  a  certain  corres^ 
ponding  position  f,  as  in  the  annexed  figure  21 . 
And  it  is  clear  that  the  condition  or  law  of  this  b 
correspondence,  or  connexion,  between  the  two 
new  and  variable  points,  b  and  f,  which  are 
thus  substituted  forthe  two  old  and  fixed  points,  a| 
c  and  D,  is  that  the  ordinal  relation  f  -  e  of  the 
two  points  of  the  new  pair  ef,  should  be  the 
same  with  the  ordinal  relation  d  -  c  of  the  two  ^ 
points  of  the  old  pair  cd,  or  that  the  equation 

F-B  =  D-C 

should  be  satisfied.  For  then,  as  in  ordinary  algebra,  the  two 
equations, 

f-E=D-C,    D-C«B  -A, 

H  2 


Fig.  21. 
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will  conduct  to  the  required  equation, 

F -K  =  B -a; 

because  two  ordinal  relations,  which  coincide  each  with  the  same 
third  ordinal  relation,  as  here  with  d  -  c,  must  also  coincide  with 
each  other.  In  fact,  it  is  proved  in  Euclid's  Elements  (Book  xi. 
Prop.  9),  that  if  two  straight  lines,  as  here  ab  and  ^f,  be  both 
parallel  to  any  third  straight  line,  as  here  cd,  then,  although 
they  be  not  contained  in  any  one  common  plane  with  that  third 
line,  they  will  be  parallel  to  each  other  ;  the  three  lines  (if 
equally  long)  being  edges  of  a  triangular  prism.  We  vcmy  enunciate 
otherwise  this  principle  of  the  elimination  of  an  ordinal  rela-- 
tion  D-c  between  two  equations  into  which  it  enters  as  above, 
by  saying  that  "if  any  two  vectors  (as  a  and  c  in  fig.  21)  be  equal 
to  the  same  third  vector  (as  in  that  figure  to  b),  they  are  also  equal 
to  each  other  f  at  least  if  we  now  adopt,  as  the  considerations  of 
the  preceding  article  lead  us  to  do,  the  conclusion,  or  the  dejini^ 
tion^  that  two  vectors  are  equal  (as  representing  equal  diflPer- 
ences  of  points),  when,  and  only  when,  they  are  opposite  (but 
similarly  and  not  oppositely  directed)  sides  of  a  parallelogram^ 
or  else  are  equally  long  and  similarly  directed  portions  of  one 
common  indefinite  right  line  (the  latter  case  being  a  limit  of  the 
former).  Indeed  this  use  of  the  parallelogram  to  construct  the 
relation  oi  equality  between  directed  lines,  is  one  of  those  elements 
of  the  present  theory  which  it  shares  with  several  others.  We 
may  also  say  that  a  line,  a,  may  be  changed  to  another  line  b,  as 
in  figures  19,  20,  21,  without  ceasing  to  represent  the  sameordi^ 
nal  relation^  or  the  same  difference  of  points  as  before,  or  at  least 
an  ^^ua/ difference,  if  it  be  merely  made  to  move,  or  to  change  its 
situation  in  space,  tuithout  change  of  length  or  of  direction  :  and 
thus  another  of  the  questions  lately  proposed  is  simply  and  fully 
answered.  In  fact,  we  may  be  considered  to  have  already  adopted, 
at  least  tacitly,  this  view  oi  equal  vectors y  when,  in  the  foregoing 
Lecture,  we  abstracted  from  the  situation  of  a  line,  or  treated 
that  situation  as  unimportant,  while  comparing  length  with 
length,  and  direction  with  direction. 

99.  An  easy  consequence  or  two  of  this  conception  of  equa- 
lity of  vectors  may  be  conveniently  here  mentioned.     Thus  hav- 
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ing  once  established  (with  the  signification  already  explained) 
the  equation  d  -  c  =  b  -  a,  we  may  naturally  be  led,  by  the  known 
analogies  of  algebraical  notation,  to  write  also  (under  the  same 
conditions  of  relative  position  of  the  four  points  compared)  this 
other  form  of  the  same  equation, 

D  =  (b  -  a)  +  c ; 

or  even  this  slightly  simpler  form  (omitting  the  parentheses), 

D  =  B  -  A+  c. 

And  then,  returning  from  notations  to  conceptions,  from  signs 
to  thoughts,  from  symbolical  expressions  to  geometrical  inter- 
pretations, we  may  regard  ourselves  as  having  thus  been  led  to 
enlarge  that  notion  of  the  addition  of  a  line  to  a  pointy  which 
was  proposed  in  the  first  of  these  Lectures.  For  whereas  we 
there  employed  only  the  identity  b  =  b  -  a  +  a,  or  considered  only 
that  primary  case  of  addition  of  a  vector  b  -  a  to  a  vehend  a,  in 
which  this  *^  punctum  vehendum^'*  a,  wels  already  given  as  the  mt- 
tial  point  of  that  **  linea  vector^**  b  -  a,  which  was  to  be  applied 
or  (in  the  language  of  these  Lectures)  added  to  it;  and  regarded 
ourselves  as  thus  obtaining  the  fnal  point  b  of  the  proposed  line, 
as  (what  we  called)  the  sum^  or  as  the  geometrical  result  of  this 
conceived  addition  :  we  now,  on  the  contrary,  employ  the  equa' 
tion  above  written,  namely,  d  =  b  -  a  +  c,  and  thereby  enlarge 
our  view,  so  as  to  include  the  more  general  case,  where  the  pro- 
posed line  B- A  does  not  already  begin  at  the  proposed  point  c,  to 
which  it  is  to  be  added  or  applied,  but  is  made  to  move,  without 
change  of  length  or  of  direction,  until,  in  its  new  and  altered 
situation,  denoted  by  d  -  c,  it  comes  to  begin  there ;  the  point  d, 
in  which  it  thus  comes  to  end^  being  now  the  result  of  this  pro- 
cess, or  the  geometrical  sum  required.  From  the  remark  made 
at  the  end  of  article  97,  it  is  clear  that  with  this  notation,  thus 
interpreted,  we  shall  have  also,  by  alternation^  for  the  same  sup- 
posed arrangement  of  the  points,  this  other  connected  equation, 

D=C- A  +  B ; 

and,  therefore,  that  for  any  three  points  of  space,  a  b  c,  we  may 
write  (as  in  algebra)  the  identity^ 
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C-A  +  B  =  B-A  +  C, 

each  member  being  a  symbol  for  one  common  Jburth  point  d. 

100.  The  same  conception  of  equal  vectors  conducts  also  to 
several  useful  results  respecting  the  addition  of  directed  lines. 
Thus,  in  connexion  with  fig.  21,  we  may  write 

D  -  A  =  (d  -  c)  +  (c  -  a)  =  (b  -  a)  +  (c  -  a)  ; 

and  again,  by  the  last  formula  of  art.  97,  or  by  the  principle  of 
alternation  of  an  equation  between  differences  of  points,  we  have 

D  -  A  =  (d  -  b)  +  (b  -  a)  =  (c  -  a)  +  (b  -  a); 

the  «tim,  therefore,  of  two  directed  and  coinitial  lines^  such  as 
the  vectors  b  -  a  and  c  ~  a,  t^  the  intermediate  and  coinitial 
diagonal^  d  >-  a,  of  the  parallelogram  abdc,  described  with  those 
two  lines  as  sides  ;  as,  in  several  other  modern  systems  (resem- 
bling so  far  the  present  theory),  it  has  been  inferred  or  defined  to 
be.  And  we  see  that  this  sum  of  two  vectors  is  independent  of 
the  order  of  the  surnmands^  so  that  we  may  write,  generally,  as 
in  algebra, 

and  may  say  that  the  Addition  of  Vectors  is  always  a  commuta^ 
live  operation.  It  is  also  an  associative  operation ;  that  is  to 
say,  we  may  write,  generally, 

(y  +  /3)  +  a  =  'y  +  0  +  a). 

For  if  we  make,  in  connexion  with  the  dame  figure  21, 

asa=B-A=D-c=F-B; 

j3  =  C-A  =  D-B;  'y  =  E-C«=P-D; 

we  shall  then  have  the  two  partial  sumsj 

/3  +  a  =  D-A;y  +  /3  =  B-A  =  F-B; 

and  the  total  sum  of  the  three  successive  vectors  a  (i  y^  whether 
they  be  associated  (or  grouped)  in  one  way,  by  adding «/  to  /3  +  a, 
or  in  another  way  by  adding  ^y  + /3  to  a,  is  still,  in  each  case,  the 
same  final  vector  i  f-a;  since 
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y  +  (/3  +  a)  =  (F  -  D)  +  (D  -  a)  =  F  -  A, 

and 

('y  +  /3)  +  a  =  (F-B)+(B-A)«F-A. 

We  may  therefore  omit  the  parentheses^  and  write  simply,  here, 
the  equation 

'y  +  j3+a  =  F-A. 

« 

Or  if  we  attend  only  to  the  gauche  quadrilateral  acbf»  with 
fif  y,  a  for  three  of  its  successive  sides,  and  with  ae  for  one 
diagonal,  and  cf  (not  marked  in  fig.  21)  for  the  other,  we  shall 
hare 

'y  +  /3=B-A,  a  +  y-F-C; 

and  therefore,  without  introducing  the  points  b  and  d, 

a+(7  +  /3)  =  (F-B)  +  (E-A)  =  F-A; 

(a  +  'y)+/3  =  (F-c)  +  (c-A)  =  F-A; 

so  that  the  associative  principle  of  addition  is  again  seen  to  bold 
good,  and  we  may  write 

We  see,  at  the  same  time,  that 

a  +  7  +  /3  =  7+/3  +  a, 

the  common  value  of  these  two  sums  being  the  vector  f-a;  and 
generally  it  is  clear,  from  considerations  such  as  the  above,  that 
in  the  addition  of  any  number  of  directed  lines  in  space^  those 
summand  lines  may  be  in  any  manner  grouped  and  transposed^ 
without  altering  the  final  result^  provided  that  no  one  of  the  given 
lines  is  changedin  length  or  in  direction ;  and  also  that  this  sum 
of  any  set  of  vectors  is  simply  that  one  resultant  vector  which 
represents  or  is  the  instrument  of  a  vection  or  motion  in  space, 
equivalent^  as  to  its  total  or  final  effect,  to  cdl  the  proposed  com-- 
ponent  or  partial  motions^  simultaneously  or  successively  per- 
formed. In  short,  the  addition  of  vectors  still  answers  to  the 
composition  ofvections. 

101.  We  have  now  completely  resolved  the  first  problem  of 
article  96,  under  the  two  aspects  of  the  question  which  were 
mentioned  near  the  commencement  of  art.  97 ;  the  restriction^ 
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there  spoken  of|  having  since  been  pictured  by  a  pcwallelogram, 
and  the  liberty  having  been  constructed  by  a  prism.  And  there 
can  now  be  no  diflSculty  in  resolving  also  the  second  problem  of 
art.  969  with  the  help  of  the  remarks  which  have  been  made  in 
art.  97,  in  connexion  with  figure  19.  For,  after  constructing,  as 
in  that  figure,  the  parallelogram  abdc,  to  represent  (as  above) 
the  equality 

D  -  c  =  B  -  A, 

we  see,  by  the  remarks  just  now  referred  to,  that  we  shall  (really) 
change  the  value  of  one  of  the  two  equated  vectors^  or  make  it 
(really  and  noT  merely  in  appearance)  cease  to  be  equal  to  the 
other  vector  J  if,  by  any  one  of  three  distinct  sorts  of  changes  of 
the  position  of  the  sought  point  d  (the  three  other  points  abc  re- 
TUdAmng  fixed)i  we  either yir«^,  lengthen  (or  shorten)  the  line  cd, 
as  by  removing  d  to  b  ;  or,  secondly^  turn  that  line  cd,  in  the 
plane  of  abc,  as  by  changing  d  to  f  ;  or  else,  and  thirdly^  turn  > 
that  line  cd  out  of  the  plane  abc,  into  some  other  position,  which 
is  not  represented  in  the  figure.  Conversely  these  three  distinct 
and  elementary  modes^  of  change  of  the  vector  d  -  c,  exhaust  all 
the  possible  varieties  of  real  alteration  of  that  vector.  For  what- 
ever position  in  space  may  be  denoted  by  the  letter  h,  we  may 
always  conceive  that  the  point  o  comes  to  be  removed  to  this 
new  position  h,  and  that  the  vector  cd  is  thereby  changed  to  the 
vector  CH,  or  that  the  difference  d  -  c  is  changed  to  h  -  c,  by  three 
successive  and  component  alterations  of  the  kinds  enumerated 
above:  namely,  by  first  lengthening  (or  shortening)  cd  to  ce; 
then  turning  CB,  in  the  plane  abc,  till  it  becomes  cg  (in  fig.  19)  ; 
and  finally  causing  cg  to  revolve,  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  figure,  till  it  takes  the  position  ch.  In  fact  we 
could  always,  by  an  opposite  rotation,  in  such  a  perpendicular 
plane,  bring  ch  to  coincide  with  some  such  line  as  cg,  in  the 
given  plane  of  abc;  then,  in  that  plane,  turn  cg  till  it  became, 
Kke  CE,  a  line  in  the  same  direction  as  cd;  and  finally  shorten 
(or  lengthen)  cb,  till  it  became  the  line  cd  itself  But  each  of 
these  three  operations  would  make  a  real  change  in  the  vector  on 
which  the  operation  was  performed,  since  it  would  alter  either 
the  direction  (in  one  or  other  of  two  different  ways),  or  else  the 
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length  of  that  line;  and  to  these  thrbb  distinct  modes  qf  change 
of  a  vector  d-c,  we  see  that  all  othbrs  may  be  reduced.  A 
Vbctor,  such  as  h-c,  is  therefore,  in  this  sense,  a  Triplbt, 
since  it  depends  upon  three  distinct  elements^  which  admit  of 
being  expressed  numerically;  namely  one  to  tell  us  in  what  ratio 
the  length  of  cd  has  been  changed,  in  order  to  make  it  become 
CB  (in  the  foregoing  process) ;  another j  to  express,  in  degrees 
or  quadrants,  &c.,  the  angle  bcg,  through  which  the  line  cb  has 
been  turned,  in  the  given  plane  abc  ;  and  finally  a  third  number^ 
to  record  the  magnitude  of  that  other  angle  gch,  through  which 
C6  has  been  caused  to  revolve,  in  a  new  and  perpendicular  plane, 
that  it  might  take  the  position  ch.  In  astronomical  language, 
if  ABC  be  the  plane  of  the  horizon ;  and  if  co  be  a  line  whose 
length  is  unity,  directed  towards  the  south,  while  c  is  some 
known  origin  or  post  of  observation ;  then  the  vector  ch  (or  the 
position  H  of  its  extremity)  will  be  entirely  known,  if  we  know, 
first,  ii%length^  or  the  number  of  linear  unitSj  such  as  the  length  cd, 
which  are  contained  in  what  is  often  spoken  of,  and  tabulated,  as 
the  rae/itt^- vector  of  the  point  (or  celestial  body)  h  ;  secondly, 
the  azimuth^  egg,  of  that  point  or  body ;  and  thirdly,  the  alti- 
tudcy  gch:  but  the  knowledge  of  any  two  of  these  Mrea  data 
cannot,  in  general,  dispense  with  knowing  the  third.  All  must 
be  known,  if  we  would  fully  know  what  particular  vector  the 
line  CH  is,  or  where  in  space  the  point  or  body  h  is  situated ; 
unless  we  should  employ  the  aid  of  data  of  some  other  kind,  which 
would  however  always  be  found  to  furnish,  when  sufficiently 
discussed,  a  triple  variety,  and  one  not  more  than  triple,  as 
answering,  in  fact,  to  the  tridimensional  character  of  space. 
Indeed  we  have  of  late  been  merely  reproducing,  under  a  some- 
what diflferent  aspect,  and  in  a  somewhat  greater  detail,  con- 
siderations which  were  briefly  stated,  or  suggested,  in  article  17 
of  the  first  of  these  Lectures  on  Quaternions ;  and  there  can  now 
be  no  difficulty  in  distinctly  seeing  that  (as  was  stated  by  antici- 
pation in  that  earlier  article)  ant  vector  whatever  may  be  re- 
presented by  the  trinomial  form, 

p^ix-^jy  +  kz; 

where  ijk  retain  their  significations  as  unit  lines,  while  the  scalars 
xy  z  Eire  simply  Cartesian  co-ordinates. 
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102.  Resuming  now  the  consideration  of  the  questions  pro- 
posed in  art.  95,  at  is  easy  to  see  that  equal  quotients  are 
represented  by  equivalent  biradials  ;  and  conversely,  that 
whatever  change  of  a  ray  disturbs  the  latter  equivalence^  dis- 
turbs also  the  former  equality  ;  whereas,  so  long  as  the  equiva- 
lence of  the  biradials  remains j  an  equation  between  the  quotients 
holds  good.  Thus,  for  example,  in  fig.  18,  art.  94,  the  five  bira- 
dials HAB,  KEC,  FAC,  DBA,  BOB,  havc  been  seen  to  be  all  mu- 
tually equivalent,  in  the  sense  defined  in  art.  93 ;  and  accordingly, 
if  the  final  ray  of  any  one  of  these  five  biradials  be  divided  by  the 
initial  ray,  as  for  instance  ae  by  ah,  or  e- a  by  h- a,  the  quo- 
tient is,  for  each  of  these  five  divisions,  expressed  by  one  common 
symbol,  namely  by  2As  if  the  figure  be  conceived  to  be  laid 
upon  a  table,  and  looked  at  from  above.  That  is  to  say,  we 
have  the  five  following  formulse,  to  be  interpreted  on  the  plan  of 
art.  86,  in  connexion  with  figure  18 : 

(B-A)-^(H-A)  =  2A»; 
(c-e)  -^(K-E)  =  2A*; 
(c-A)-^(F-A)  =  2A*; 
(A-B)-^(D-B)  =  2A^; 
(b-c)-!- (b-c)  =  2A*. 

And  again,  whereas  the  three  other  biradials  fbc,  dca,  eab, 
were  seen  (in  art.  94)  to  be  indeed  similar  to  the  five  biradials 
just  now  mentioned,  but  not  equivalent  to  them,  because  the  di- 
rection of  the  rotation  from  one  ray  to  another  is  reversed,  or 
because  the  aspects  are  opposite  ;  while  yet  the  three  biradials 
last  named  are  at  least  equivalent  to  each  other :  we  have  ac- 
cordingly, for  them^  these  three  other  formula,  in  which  the  sign 
alone  of  the  exponent  f  is  changed  from  what  it  was  in  the  five 
formulsa  last  written : 

(c-b)  ^(F-B)  =  2ft"*; 
(a-c)  -h(D-c)  =  2A"*; 
(b-a)-^(e-a)  =  2A"*. 

103.  The  same  conception  oi  equality  of  quotients  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  following  simpler  figure  (fig.  22) ;  in  which 
AOB  and  COD  are  halves  of  equilateral  triangles,  if  the  closing 
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Knes  ABf  CD  be  drawn,  but  may  also  be  conceived  to  be  two  bi- 
radial  figures, with  a  common  vertex  at  o,  and, with  one  common 
upward  aspect^  and  one 
common  shape;  the  se- 
cond biradial  being  ob- 
tained from  the  first,  by 
first  causing  it  to  revolve 
through  a  certain  amount 
(in  the  figure,  a  quadrant) 
of  right-handed  rotation,  in  its  own  plane,  round  its  own  vertex, 
till  it  takes  the  position  bof,  and  by  then  increasing  the  length 
of  each  of  the  two  rays  ob  and  of,  in  one  common  ratio  (namely, 
in  the  figure,  the  ratio  of  V  3  to  1)  :  the  pair  of  rays  a,  )3,  being 
thus  changed  to  a  new  pair  of  rays,  jj  S,  but  so  that  the  quotient 
of  the  new  pair  b  equcU  to  the  quotient  of  the  old  pair  (each 
being  still,  in  this  case  =2A^),  and  that  thus  the  equation  of  art. 
95  is  satisfied,  namely 

In  fact,  when  a  biradial  is  thus  merely  turned  round  in  its  plane^ 
and  when  its  legs  are  altered  proportionally ^  so  that  it  is,  in  its 
new  state,  equivalent,  as  a  biradial,  to  what  it  was  in  its  old 
state,  according  to  the  definition  of  such  equivalence  in  art.  93, 
it  is  clear  that  neither  the  relative  lengthy  nor  yet  the  relative 
direction^  of  the  second  ray  of  the  pair  to  the  first  ray  of  the 
same  pair,  is  altered ;  but  (by  art.  40  of  the  second  Lecture) 
the  QUOTiBNT  of  the  division  of  the  second  ray  by  the  first  ray 
depends  only  on  this  relative  length,  and  upon  this  relative  direc- 
tion :  the  quotient  itself  therefore  remains  unaltered,  during  these 
changes  of  the  rays  which  are  compared. 

104,  It  might,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  be  enough,  in  estima- 
ting the  relative  direction  of  two  raysj  to  attend  simply  to  the 
ANGLB  between  them,  considered  as  to  its  magnitude  or  quantity^ 
and  without  any  attention  being  paid  to  its  planb.  But  a  little 
reflection  will  suffice  to  show  that  this  would  not  be  sufficient,  in 
the  study  and  comparison  of  directed  lines  in  spacb.  For  if,  for 
example,  in  fig.  22,  after  multiplying  the  length  of  the  ray  a  by 
V3,  and  causing  it  to  revolve  right-handedly  through  a  quadrant 
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in  the  plane  of  a  and  /S,  so  as  to  make  it  take  the  length  and  di- 
rection of  y,  we  were  to  imagine  that  it  was  enough  to  multiply 
in  like  manner  the  length  of  /3  by  the  same  incommensurable 
tensor  ^3;  arid  then  simply  to  set  off  some  fourth  line  8,  with  a 
length  thus  obtained,  ai  an  angle  of  sixty  degrees  to  y^  such 
having  been  the  angle  of  inclination  of /3  to  a;  and  if  we  were  to 
suppose  that  thus  we  should  satisfy  the  condition  of  the  equality 
of  quotients,  or  the  equation 

the  consequence  would  be  that  we  should  find,  for  the  ray  S,  no 
ONB  determined  direction^  but  merely  a  conical  locus,  even  if 
its  initial  point  or  origin  o,  were  regarded  as  given  and  fixed : 
namely  that  right  cone,  or  cone  of  revolution^  which  would  be 
described  round  the  ray  7,  or  round  the  line  oc  as  axis,  with  the 
point  o  for  vertex,  and  with  a  semi-angle  of  sixty  degrees.  We 
should  therefore  be  led  into  a  vagueness,  and  an  indetermina' 
iion^  which  it  is  very  desirable  to  avoid,  if  it  be  possible  to  do 
so ;  and  which  indeed,  it  would  be  inexcusable  to  introduce,  or 
tolerate^  if  by  a  better  choice  of  definitions  we  can  avoid  it:  as 
we  can,  in  fact,  avoid  it,  by  taking  plane  and  hand  into  ac- 
count. Neglecting  these,  and  attending  merely  to  the  magni- 
tude  of  the  angle,  we  could  no  longer  say,  definitely^  that  the 
identity 

0-T-a)xa  =  i3 

held  good ;  we  could  only  say  that  the  simple  symbol  in  the  se- 
cond or  right  hand  member,  namely  j3,  denoted  one  among  the 
infinitely  many  values  of  the  complex  symbol  in  the  first  or  left 
hand  member,  namely  (j3  -r-a)  x  a  ;  that  is,  geometrically  speak- 
ing, j3  would  denote  one  of  the  infinitely  many  directions  of  the 
sides  of  a  certain  right  cone^  all  which  directions  would  be  in- 
cluded among  the  meanings  of  the  (on  this  plan)  comparatively 
indeterminate  symbol  (/3  -4-  a)  x  a.  But  when  plane  and  hand 
are  attended  to  (by  our  considering  towards  which  hand  and  in 
WHAT  plane  the  rotation  is  to  be  performed),  this  in  determina- 
tion entirely  disappears.  There  is,  therefore,  a  good  and  suffi- 
cient reason  for  our  taking  them  into  account,  as  we  have  done, 
and  as  we  shall  continue  to  do. 
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105.  On  the  other  hand,  if  any  one  were  to  deny  to  us  the  li- 
berty of  turning  the  proposed  angle  about,  even  in  its  own  plane; 
or  were  to  require  that  we  should  not  alter,  even  proportionally^ 
the  lengths  of  its  legs  at  all ;  if,  in  short,  conceding  that  when 
the  quotients  are  equals  the  biradials  must  be  equivalent,  he  were 
to  refuse  to  admit,  conversely,  that  equivalent  biradials  represent, 
in  all  cases,  equal  quotients:  we  might  remind  this  supposed  ob- 
jector, that  in  studying  the  quotient  of  two  rays  we  have  (in 
art.  40)  proposed  to  study  only  a  certain  complex  relation,  of 
(what  we  called)  the  metrographic  kind :  not  lengths  themselves^ 
nor  directions  themselvesy  as  his  objection  would  require  us  to  do, 
but  a  relation  between  lengths,  combined  with  a  relation  between 
directions.  We  must,  therefore,  not  forego  the  liberty  above  de- 
scribed, while  we  submit  to  the  restrictions  which  accompany  it. 
Indeed,  before  the  invention  of  the  quaternions,  the  same  inter- 
pretation of  the  EQUATION  8-f-'y  =  j3 -i- a,  as  expressing  a  pro- 
portionality of  lengths,  and  an  equality  of  angles,  directed  towards 
one  hand  in  one  fixed  plane,  had  been  published  by  other  writers 
with  whom  I  am  happy  so  far  to  agree :  although  my  view  of 
either  of  the  two  equated  quotients,  separately  taken,  appears  to 
be  in  many  respects  peculiar  to  myself;  as  also  does  my  mode  of 
passing  yrom  plane  to  plane, 

106.  Having  thus  come  to  understand  fully  the  conditions  of 
equality  of  two  quotients,  /3  -i-  a  and  8  -f-  y,  we  are  next  to  enu- 
merate their  modes  of  inequality,  as,  towards  the  end  of  article 
95,  it  was  proposed  to  do.  And  this  enumeration  is  easy  :  for  if 
we  regard  the  rays  a  and  j3  as  given  and  fixed,  and  retain  also  y, 
at  first,  as  an  unaltered  vector,  we  know,  by  the  discussion  in 
article  101,  that  the  remaining  vector  S  may  be  changed  in  three 
distinct  ways,  or  admits  of  a  triple  variety.  And  if  we  next  con- 
ceive the  new  biradial,  whose  rays  are  the  old  7  and  the  new  S, 
to  turn  (not  in  but)  with  its  oum  plane,  preserving  its  new  incli- 
nation to  the  old  plane  of  a  and  j3  unchanged ;  we  shall  thereby 
alter,in  a  new  and  fourth  way,  thebiradial  (7, 8),  or  thequoiient 
8-f-y ;  because  we  shall  alter  its  plane.  You  see  this  little, 
moveable,  reading-desk,  upon  the  table  before  us:  the  line  or  edge 
where  its  slope  meets  the  table  is,  at  this  moment,  in  a  meridional 
direction,  or  in  the  line  of  north  and  south;  but  it  is  obvious  that 
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I  can  more  it,  as  I  now  do,  by  making  the  desk  turn^  while  it 
MtiU  rests  upon  the  table^  till  the  same  edge  comes  to  be  inclined^ 
or  (if  I  choose)  perpendicular  to  the  meridian.  (See  figure  23, 
where  two  positions  of  a  prismatic  desk  abcdbf  on  a  rectan- 
gular table  GHiK  are  represented.) 

Fig.  23. 


And  thus  I  have  altered  the  aspect  of  the  desk^  and  therefore 
(by  art.  93)  the  value  of  any  biradial,  which  might  have  pre- 
viously been  traced  upon  it ;  the  new  biradial,  aflter  such  a  turn- 
ing OF  €ind  WITH  its  own  plane,  being  no  longer  equivalent  to 
the  old  one*  In  astronomical  language,  it  is  not  enough  that  we 
know  ihe  perihelion  distance  of  a  comet,  the  distance  of  perihe^ 
lion  from  node,  and  the  inclination  of  the  orbit  to  the  ecliptic ; 
the  ORBIT,  as  a  plane,  remains  in  part  unknown,  until  we  know 
also  the  longitude  of  the  node,  or  the  line  in  which  it  intersects 
the  ecliptic.  The  required  enumeration  of  elements  has 
therefore  been  effected ;  and  we  become  aware  that  the  quotient 
OF  two  rats  involves,  when  thus  geometrically  and  numerically 
analyzed,  a  quadruple  variety  :  it  is,  therefore,  found  again, 
by  this  way  of  examination,  as  well  as  by  the  method  of  article 
91,  to  include  within  itself  a  system  of  four  numbers,  and  to 
be,  in  that  sense,  a  Quaternion. 

107.  The  following  additional  remarks  on  this  important  con- 
clusion may  not  be  wholly  useless.  If  the  situations  of  the  two 
extreme  points  a  and  B,'of#the  vector  b-a,  were  attended  to, 
that  vector  would  depend  on  six  distinct  numerical  elements 
(such  as  the  six  co-ordinates  of  the  two  points) ;  because  the 
situation  of  ectch  point,  in  particular,  depends  on,  and  involves, 
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three  numbers^  by  the  tridimeosional  character  of  space.  Again, 
if  a  quotient  of  two  such  vectors,  expressed  under  the  form 
(d-c)  -t-(b-a),  depended  essentially  on  the  situations  of  the 
/bur  points  a  b  c  d,  it  would,  for  the  same  reason,  inrolve  no 
fewer  than  twelve  numerical  elements;  namely  ilvreefor  each 
of  these  four  points.  But  because  the  vector,  denoted  by  the 
symbol  b  -  a,  is  conceived  to  depend,  essentially,  only  on  the 
RELATIVE  and  not  on  the  absolute  positions  of  the  points  a  and 
B,  we  are  allowed,  in  examining  the  degree  of  essenticU  variety 
of  which  a  vector,  so  regarded,  is  capable,  to  abstract  from  all 
that  seeming  or  merely  apparent  variety^  which  the  mere  change 
of  SITUATION  of  the  pair  of  points  can  produce.  We  may,  there- 
fore, conceive  the  initial  point  a  ^Afixed^  and  attend  only  to  the 
change  of  the  position  of  the  final  point  b  ;  and  then  we  find 
that  the  vector  b  -  a  depends  essentially  upon  th^eb  numbers 
only,  and  is,  in  that  sense,  a  triplet.  And  here  we  might 
already  see  that  the  quotient  of  two  vectors  such  as 

(D-C)-^(B-A), 

may  be  put  under  the  form 

(B-A)-h(B-A), 

by  shifting  merely  the  situation  of  the  line  cd,  till  it  comes  to 
coincide  with  a  new  line  ae,  commencing  at,  or  radiating  from, 
the  point  a,  \7ith0ut  its  length  or  its  direction  having  been  al- 
tered, so  that  the  equation 

B-A=D-C 

shall  be  satisfied.  And  thus,  by  treating  a  as  a  kno1;trn  and  fixed 
point,  or  origin  of  vectors,  we  should,  in  studying  the  amount 
of  possible  variety  of  a  quotient  of  the  kind  above  considered,  be 
only  obliged,  at  most,  to  consider  that  degree  of  variety  which 
might  arise  from  changes  of  the  two  points  b  and  e  ;  so  that  the 
Quotient  in  question  could  not  involve  more  than  six  distinct 
numerical  elements.  Considering,  next,  that  it  is  not  on  the 
acttuU  or  absolute  lengths  of  the  two  vectors  that  their  quotient 
depends,  but  rather  on  their  relative  length,  or  on  the  ratio  of 
the  one  length  to  the  other,  we  see  that  the  divisor-line  b  -  a 
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may  be  treated  as  having  its  length  equal  to  some  one  fixed 
standard,  or  unity  provided  that  we  suitably,  that  is  to  say  pro- 
portionaily^  change  the  length  of  the  dividend-line  b  -  a  ;  and 
thus  the  NUMBER  of  distinct  numerical  elements,  in  the  concep- 
tion of  the  quotient,  is  reduced  at  least  as  low  as  five  ;  because 
the  point  b  may  be  conceived  to  be  situated  upon  the  surface  of 
a  sphere^  with  its  radius  equal  to  the  unit  of  length,  described 
about  the  fixed  point  a  as  centre :  so  that  its  degree  of  possible 
variety  is  reduced  from  a  dependence  on  three  numbers  to  a  de- 
pendence on  TWO  only,  while  the  other  variable  point  e  continues 
to  furnish  only  three  numbers.  But  again,  it  is  not  absolute^  but 
relative  directions  with  which  we  have  to  deal;  we  must  there- 
fore allow  the  angle  bab  to  turn  in  its  oum  plane^  round  its  own 
vertex  a,  and  must  exclude^  as  merely  apparent y  whatever  dis- 
tinction  or  variety  seems  to  result,  from  the  comparison  of  any  one 
such  position  of  the  angle  (or  biradial)  so  revolving,  with  another 
position  thereof.  We  may  then  conceive  the  unit-vector  ab  to 
be  brought,  by  this  sort  of  rotation,  into  one  fixed  plane  ^  such  as 
the  horizontal  plane  drawn  through  the  fixed  point  a  ;  and  then, 
although  the  possible  variety  of  the  point  s  will  still  remain  nu- 
merically triple^  yet  the  variety  allowed  to  the  point  b  will  be  re- 
duced to  a  dependence  upon  a  single  number ^  such  as  that  which 
would  express  the  azimuth  of  this  point  b,  or  generally  a  single 
angle  in  the  horizontal  plane.  The  whole  possible  variety 
OF  the  quotient  of  two  vectors,  or  of  one  directed  line  in 
space  divided  by  another,  is  found,  therefore,  by  this  mode  of 
examination  or  analysis,  to  involve  a  dependence  upon  not  more 
than  Four  distinct  numerical  elements.  And  that  it  in- 
volves NOT  FBWER  THAN  FouR  such  elements  appears  from  con- 
siderations stated  above.  It  may  therefore  be  properly  called  (as 
in  fact  I  do  call  it)  a  Quaternion.  In  short,  when  such  a 
quotient  is  pictured  by  a  biradialy  it  is  found  to  involve  two  nu- 
merical elements  for  species^  and  two  others  for  aspect ;  or  more 
concisely,  two  for  shape,  and  two  for  plane  :  but  two  and 
two  make  Four. 

108.  It  is  easy  now  to  answer  the  la^t  of  the  questions  (80, 
IX.),  which  were  proposed  at  the  commencement  of  this  Lecture; 
or  to  shew,  generally,  what  ought  to  be  understood  by  the  muU 
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tipliccUion  qfonK  Quaternion  hy  another.  For  we  need  only 
conceive  the  two  factor  quaternions  as  being  represented  or  con- 
structed by  two  biradial  figures^  having,  for  greater  simplicityy 
one  common  vertex;  to  inquire  next  in  what  line  fi  the  planes  of 
these  two  figures  intersect  each  other ;  to  determine  thence  two 
other  lines  a  and  y^  so  that  the  quotient  /3  -i-  a  may  be  equal  to  the 
multiplicand  quaternion,  and  that  7-7-/3  may  be  in  like  manner 
equal  to  the  multiplier^  accbrding  to  the  notion  of  equality  be- 
tween quotients,  which  has  been  already  fully  explained:  and  finally 
to  determine  the  product  quaternion^  namely,  the  new  quotient 
7  -s-  a,  according  to  the  identity  in  art.  49,  by  completing  a  tri^- 
angular  pyramid,  or  at  least  by  closing  a  trihedral  angle.  That 
the  process,  thus  sketched  out,  is  an  absolutely  definite  one, 
and  altogether  free  from  vagueness,  you  may  already  see. 
You  cannot,  therefore,  be  surprised  to  have  it  shewn  to  you,  as 
I  hope  in  the  next  Lecture  to  shew  it,  that  the  results  of  such 
multiplication  of  quaternions  constitute,  in  many  remark- 
able instances,  or  classes  of  cases,  connected  with  useful  geo- 
metrical interpretations  and  applications,  the  subject-matter  of 

THEOREMS. 

For  example,  the  associative  principle  of  the  multiplication  of 
quaternions,  or  the  equation 
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q  q  .q^q  .  q  q, 

(where  the  point  is  used  as  a  mark  of  multiplication),  will  be 
found  to  be  such  a  theorem.  It  will  be  shewn  to  be  a  truth,  but 
not  a  truism  ;  corresponding,  in  this  system  of  symbolical  geo- 
metry, to  certain  properties  of  spherical  figures,  which  are  indeed 
important,  but  are  not  obvious:  and  which  cannot  probably  be  in 
any  other  way  so  simply  expressed. 

109.  But  while  thus  reserving  for  another  occasion  any  such 
investigations  as  these,  respecting  the  theory  of  Operations  on 
Quaternions,  with  the  geometrical  constructions  and  conse- 
quences that  pertain  to  them,  a  few  remarks  may  usefully  be 
added  here  as  illustrations  of,  or  corollaries  from,  some  things 
which  have  been  already  stated  in  the  present  Lecture,  respect- 
ing operations  on  lines  and  numbers.  Thus,  without  entering 
yet  on  the  general  operation  of  taking  the  tensor,  we  may  at 
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least  consider  here  the  two  particular  but  useful  casesj  where  the 
general  quaternion^  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  operate,  reduces 
itself,  first,  to  a  number^  and  second,  to  a  line :  and  so  may  at 
present  inquire  only,  in  the  first  place,  what  is  the  tensor  of  a 
scalar;  and,  in  the  second  place,  what  is  the  tensor  of  a  vector? 
And  then  we  may  observe,  that  whereas  every  tensor  is  (by  art. 
63)  to  be  regarded  as  a  signless  number,  which  denotes  gene- 
rally  (by  90)  the  metric  element  of  a  factor,  ihe  former  of 
the  two  tensors  just  now  mentioned  expresses  that  factor-element 
of  the  scalar^  namely,  its  absolute  value,  or  arithmetical  magni' 
tude^  which  is  independent  of  algebraical  sign  ;  while  the  latter 
of  the  same  two  tensors  expresses  that  analogous  factor-element 
of  the  vector i  namely,  its  length  or  geometrical  magnitude^  which 
\^  independent  of  geometrical  direction.  As  examples  of  such 
tensors  of  scalars,  we  have  the  values, 

T(±3)  =  3;  T(±^2)=^2; 

and  as  examples  of  such  tensors  of  vectors,  we  have  the  equa- 
tions, 

Tf  =  T/-TA  =  l. 

110.  In  fact,  by  prefixing  the  characteristic  T  to  any  sym- 
bol p  of  a  vector,  or  directed  line  in  space,  regarded  as  being  itself 
a  geometrical  factor  (on  the  plan  of  art.  82),  we  imply  (see  art. 
90)  that  ^e  abstract  from  the  graphic  operation  of  this ^cfor- 
line^  and  attend  only  to  its  metric  effect  ;  which  comes  to 
abstracting  from  the  direction  of  the  line  p,  and  attending  only 
to  its  length.  This  length  of  any  vector  p  may  hence  be  dc' 
noted  by  the  symbol  Tp,  and  may  be  called,  as  above,  on  the 
general  plan  of  these  Lectures  (see  in  particular  the  latter  part 
of  art.  90),  the  tensor  of  that  vector  p.  In  other  words,  the  num- 
ber Tp  is  to  be  conceived  to  denote  the  answer  to  the  question, 
How  many  linear  units  (of  a  length  previously  assumed  as  the 
standard  of  length)  are  contained  in  the  line  p?  For  when  the 
tensor  Tp  is  considered  (on  the  plan  of  same  art.  90)  as  one  e/e- 
ment  of  the  factor  p  (the  other  factor-element  being  the  versor 
Up),  it  must  be  supposed  to  answer  this  other  but  connected 
question  :  In  what  ratio  does  the  proposed  vector  p,  regarded  as 
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a  MULTiPLiBR-LiNE,  alter  the  length  qfany  other  vector  a, 
perpendicular  to  itself,  on  which  it  operates,  in  the  way  explain- 
ed in  the  eighty-second  article  ? — that  is  to  say  (a  being  still  sup- 
posed perpendicular  to  p),  What  is  the  ratio  of  the  length  of  the 
product-line  p<r  to  the  length  of  the  multiplicand-line  a  ?  On 
the  one  hand,  by  art.  90,  this  ratio  must  be  that  of  Tp  to  1, 
because  it  is,  in  general,  the  ratio  of  Tg  to  1,  if  9  be  the  factor 
of  the  multiplication,  whatever  that  factor  maybe:  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  art.  82,  the  same  ratio  is  expressed  by  the 
number  of  linear  units  in  p,  because  the  length  of  the  product- 
line  pa  was  found,  in  that  article,  to  be  the  product  of  the  lengths 
of  the  two  factor-lines,  in  the  sense  that  the  number  denoting  the 
length  of  pa  is  the  product  of  those  which  denote  the  lengths  of 
p  and  (T.  We  must,  therefore,  conclude,  as  before,  that  the  num^ 
her  Tp  expresses  the  length  of  the  line  p  ;  or  that  *^  the  tensor 
of  a  vector  is  the  number  denoting  its  length." 

With  this  signification  of  a  symbol  such  as  Tp,  it  is  clear  that 
the  equations  of  art.  90, 

T.icX=6c,  T(X^»c)  =  c-J-6, 

may  be  written  as  identities  thus, 

T  .  icX  =  Tk.  TX,  T(X  -^  ic)  =  TX  ^  Tic ; 

where  k  and  X  are  symbols  of  an^  two  vectors:  and  indeed  it  will 
be  found  that  analogous  identities  exist,  for  the  more  general 
case  where  those  symbols  under  the  characteristic  T  are  supposed 
to  represent  two  quaternions. 

111.  There  is,  however,  another  mode  oi expressing i\\e length 
of  a  line  p,  on  the  principles  of  the  present  theory,  without  em- 
ploying the  characteristic  T,  which  mode  it  may  be  proper  here 
to  mention,  and  which  depends  on  the  principle  enunciated  at 
the  beginning  of  art.  85.  It  was  there  shewn,  as  a  particular 
case  of  the  multiplication  of  parallel  vectors,  that  the  square  of 
every  vector  is  a  negative  scalar ^  of  which  the  positive  opposite 
expresses  the  square  of  the  length  of  the  vector ;  that  is,  the 
square  of  the  number  which  denotes  that  length,  by  denoting  (as 
usual)  the  number  of  linear  units  contained  in  it.     Hence,  for 

I  2 
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examplei  if  r  be  the  number  \vbich  tbus  denoteft  the  length  of 
the  vector  p,  we  shall  have  the  equations, 

which  give  ako  these  others, 

the  expression  -  p',  under  this  last  radical  sig^,  being  here  a  post- 
tive  number,  because  the  square  p^  of  the  vector  p  is  itself  (hy 
the  lately  cited  article)  a  negative  number.  The  radical  \/(-p')  is 
therefore,  in  this  theory,  another  SYMBOL^r  the  length  o/the 
line  p  ;  and  by  comparing  the  results  of  the  present  and  of  the 
foregoing  article,  we  arrive  at  this  important  symbolical  equality, 
where  p  may  represent  any  vector^ 

Tp=t/(-p«); 

giving  also  this  equation  freed  from  radicals, 

(Tp)«  +  p«  =  0. 

If  tr  be  a  scalar^  then,  by  what  was  shewn  in  art.  109,  its  tensor 
is,  on  the  other  hand. 

Tit  =  V^  (+  tt;8), 

where  the  positive  or  absolute  value  of  the  radical  is  to  be  taken ; 
and  we  may  just  mention  by  anticipation  here,  that  when  a  jtio- 
temion  q  shall  have  been  put  under  the  general  form  already 
referred  to  in  art.  78,  namely, 

q  =  u)-¥ix  +jy  +  kz^ 
or,  more  concisely, 

q»w  +  p, 

where  tr  is  a  scalar,  and  p  is  a  vector,  the  tensor  of  this  quater- 
nion will  be  found  to  admit  of  being  so  expressed  as  to  include 
the  two  radical  forms  lately  written;  namely,  in  the  following 
way: 

Tj  =  T(m?  +  p)=  v'Cw^-p*)- 

112.  It  may  be  instructive  hereto  remark,  that  because  when 
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p  and  9  are  any  two  perpendicular  lines,  their  product  p<r  is  itself 
another  line,  the  tensor  of  this  product  may,  by  the  last  article, 
be  thus  expressed : 

T .  p<y  =  -v/  (~  {p^y)*  if  <»  -L  p. 

And  because  the  length  of  this  product  line  p<r  is  the  product  of 
the  lengths  of  the  two  factor  lines  p  and  <r,  we  have  also  (com- 
pare art.  110), 

T  •  p<F  e  Tp  .  Ta. 

Eliminating,  therefore,  the  characteristic  T,  by  the  principles  of 
the  preceding  article,  we  arrive  at  the  equation, 

V(-  (pa)«)  =  t/  (-  p«)  t/(-  a«),  if  a  J.  p ; 

which  must  no  doubt  seem  strange  to  those  who  are  accustomed 
only  to  the  expressions  of  ordinary  or  commutative  Algebra.  But 
in  the  present  Geometrical  Calculus,  by  the  equation  ofperpen- 
dicularity  assigned  in  art.  82,  the  formula  last  written,  when 
cleared  of  radicals,  expresses  simply  that 

-  p<F  .  pa  =»  pp  .  era,  if  -  ap  =  +  p<y ; 

and  since  this  last  condition  gives  evidently, 

-  p  .  ap  .  a  =  +  p  .  pa  .  a, 

we  see  that  we  have  only  to  remove  the  points,  regarded  as  marks 
of  multiplication,  which  serve  to  groupe  (and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  separate)  the  factors,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  expression  of 
the  equality  asserted  in  the  formula.  Now  such  removal  of 
POINTS,  or  of  other  separating  and  associating  marks  inserted  be- 
tween  factor-symbols,  is  precisely  what  is  allowed  by  that  Asso- 
ciative Principle  of  multiplication,  which  was  stated,  in  art. 
108,  to  hold  good  for  quaternions  generally.  We  have,  therefore, 
not  only  explained  what  might  for  a  moment  appear  a  difficulty, 
but  also  have  verified,  in  one  useful  case  of  application,  that  ge- 
neral associative  principle,  which  will  be  found  to  be  among  the 
most  important  links  of  connexion  between  Algebra  and  the 
Calculus  of  Quaternions. 
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113.  The  versor  of  a  scalar  is  simply  the  sign  +,  if  the  scalar 
be  positive,  or  the  sign  -,  if  the  scalar  be  negative;  but  because 
these  SIGNS,  regarded  as/actors^  have  respectively  the  same  ^ 
fects  as  the  factors  +  1  and  -  1,  we  may  write  for  any  scalar  tr, 
the  formula, 

Uw  =  ±  1,  according  as  m?  ^  0. 

For  example, 

U(+3)   =  +  =  +1; 
U(- V2)  =  -  =  -l. 

The  versor  of  a  vector  p  is  the  VBCTORrUNrr  tn  the  direction  of 
that  vector ;  for  such  is  the  other  factor  of  p,  in  the  identity 

p  =  Tp  .  Up ; 

the  factor  Tp  having  been  seen  (in  art.  1 10)  to  be  the  number 
which  denotes  the  length  of  the  line  p,  so  that  on  dividing  the 
line  by  this  number,  the  quotient 

must  be  in  general  a  new  line^  with  the  same  direction  as  p,  but 
with  its  length  reduced  to  unity.     For  example 

U(3i)=i;  U(-7V2)  =  -/ 

We  may  also  write  (in  virtue  of  the  value  of  Tp,  assigned  in  art. 
Ill)  this  general  expression^ 

Up  =  p-^V(-P^), 

where  p  may  denote  any  vector  ;  and  we  shall  have,  with  the 
same  generality,  the  equation  (compare  arts.  75,  77), 

(Up)«  =  -1. 

The  versor  of  zero  must  be  regarded  ^  indeterminate  ^  unless  the 
zero  be  supposed  to  be  the  limit  of  some  known  process,  in  which 
case  we  may  be  induced  to  treat  it  as  an  infinitesimal  scalar  with 
known  sign,  or  (according  to  the  case)  as  an  infinitesimal  vector 
with  a  known  direction ;  and  then  this  sign,  or  this  direction, 
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may  be  considered  as  the  particular  value  of  the  symbol  UO,  for 
that  particalar  question.  And  for  the  same  reason  that  +  1  or-  1 
may  be  substituted  for  +  or  -,  as  the  value  of  the  versor  of  any 
scalar  different  from  zero,  we  may  also,  whenever  we  think  fit, 
equate  a  tensor  to  a  positive  scalar,  although  it  was  seen  (in  art. 
63)  to  be  more  properly  a  signless  number,  or  one  unaccompanied 
with  algebraic  sign. 

1 1 4.  The  conjugcUe  qfa  scalar  is  simply  that  scalar  itself;  but 
the  conjugate  of  a  vector  is  the  vector  reversed^  or  taken  with  a 
direction  opposite  to  the  original,  without  any  change  of  length; 
because  in  general  (by  art.  89)  conjugate  factors  produce  the 
same  effects  in  the  way  of  tension,  but  produce  opposite  effects 
in  the  way  of  version :  and  opposite  lines  (by  same  art.  89)  pro- 
duce such  opposite  effects,  when  used  as  axes  of  right-handed 
rotation,  to  operate  on  any  other  line  to  which  they  are  both  per- 
pendicular. Thus  with  the  recent  significations  of  w  and  p,  and 
with  the  characteristic  of  conjugation  K,  we  have  generally, 

m 

and  it  may  be  stated  by  anticipation,  that  when  any  quaternion 
q  is  put  under  the  form  (see  art.  Ill)  9  «  u;  +  p,  its  conjugate  is 

Kg'  =  K(tt;  +  p)  =  u;  -  p. 

1 15.  Finally,  as  regards  powers  oflines^  with  positive  or  ne- 
gative numbers  for  their  exponents,  it  is  easy  to  give  a  clear  and 
simple  interpretation  to  any  symbol  of  such  a  power,  by  an  ob- 
vious extension  of  what  was  shown  in  art.  86,  respecting  powers 
oi  unit-vectors.  We  saw,  when  considering  such  powers,  that 
whereas  the  unit-line  k,  for  example,  if  regarded  as  a  factor, 
would  have  the  effect  oi  turning  any  horizontal  vector  on  which 
it  operates,  horizontally  and  right-handedly  through  a  quadrant, 
or  of  causing  this  multiplicand  vector  to  advance  through  90^  of 
azimuth,  the  power  k^  with  the  fraction  ^  for  its  exponent,  would 
only  cause  the  vector  to  turn,  in  the  same  plane  and  towards  the 
same  hand,  through  half  a  quadrant,  or  would  make  it  advance 
through  45**  of  azimuth.  The  operation  of  which  the  factor  A*  is 
the  agent,  is  therefore  half  of  that  other  operation,  of  which  the 
agent  is  the  factor  k  iti^elf ;  in  the  sense  that  two  operations  of 
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the  one  kind  are  equivalent  to  one  of  the  other.  In  symbols  we 
have,  therefore,  here,  as  in  common  algebra,  the  equation  or 
identity, 

Suppose  now  that  p  is  some  other  upward  vector, 

where  z  is  a  positive  number  different  from  unity;  for  instance 
let 

z  =  2  y/  2,  p  =  k  y/S. 

To  interpret^  then,  the  symbol  p*,  we  have  only  to  combine,  with 
the  recent  act  of  version  through  half  a  quadrant^  an  act  of  teU" 
siony  which  shall,  in  like  manner,  produce  lialfthe  effect  of  mul- 
tiplying by  the  number  z:  in  other  words  we  are  to  multiply  the 
square-root  A*  of  the  given  versor  A,  by  the  square-root  2*  of  the 
given  tensor  z.     For  the  product  thus  found,  namely, 

where  8*  has  its  usual  arithmetical  signification,  is  a  symbol  satis- 
fying the  analogous  identity, 

P*P*  =  p; 

and  the  symbol  p*,  when  thus  interpreted^  represents  a  factor 
which  is  the  agent  of  a  certain  complex  operation,  on  length  and 
on  direction,  whereof  the  metric  and  the  graphic  elements  are 
respectively,  as  operations,  the  halves  of  the  corresponding  ope- 
rations of  tension  and  version,  which  are  the  elements  of  that 
other  operation,  whereof  the  given  factor  p  is  the  agent.  In  fact, 
if  we  twice  successively  multiply  the  length  of  any  proposed  hori- 
rizontal  line  by  the  new  incommensurable  tensor  \/  \/  8,  we  shall 
thereby,  upon  the  whole^  have  multiplied  that  length  by  the  ori- 
ginal number  \/8  or  z;  that  is,  by  the  proposed  tensor  of  p.  And 
if,  in  like  manner,  we  twice  successively  operate  on  the  direction 
of  the  same  horizontal  line,  by  the  versor  A*,  regarded  as  a  gra- 
phic factor,  we  shall,  on  the  whole,  have  caused  the  line  to 
advance  through  ^tro  octants^  or  through  one  quadrant  ofazi^ 
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muth,  which  is  precisely  the  effect,  of  operating  once  by  the  pro- 
posed versor  k  of  the  fieictor  p  itself.  Again,  with  the  same  base 
(>  =A  V  S,  but  with  the  fraction  ^  for  the  exponent,  we  obtain  on 
the  same  plan  the  power, 

pi- Ait/  2, 

which  satisfies  the  identity, 

pipipT>=p; 

and,  as  a  factor,  has  the  effect  of  turning  any  horizontal  line  on 
which  it  operates  through  30^  of  azimuth,  and  of  increasing  the 
length  of  that  line  in  the  ratio  of  the  diagonal  to  the  side  of  a 
square,  or  in  the  ratio  of  the  cid>e  root  of  the  number  z  to  unity. 
And  the  power 

when  used  as  a  factor,  changes  the  half  base  to  an  adjacent  side 
of  a  horizontal  and  equilateral  triangle,  in  such  a  manner  that 
this  last-mentioned  power  of  p  coincides  with  that  quaternion 
which  has  been  already  considered  in  articles  102, 103  of  the  pre- 
sent Lecture,  and  is  represented  or  constructed  by  any  one  of 
the  five  equivalent  biradials  dba,  &c.,  of  the  figure  18,  or  by  any 
one  of  the  three  other  equivalent  biradials,  aob,  cod,  eof  of  fig. 
22. 

1 16.  More  generally,  for  the  same  base  p,  and  for  any  nume- 
rical exponent  ^,  we  may  write,  as  in  ordinary  algebra,  the  fol- 
lowing expression  for  the  power : 

That  is  to  say,  the  tensor  z^^  of  the  power  p\  is  the  corresponding 
power  of  the  tensor  z  ;  and  the  versor  A'  of  the  same  power  p^  is 
the  power  of  the  versor  k.  It  is  evident  that  analogous  results 
must  hold  good  for  the  powers  of  all  other  vectors,  and  that  we 
may  write  generally,  for  any  such  power,  with  a  vector  for  base, 
and  a  scalar  for  exponent,  the  formulae, 

T.p«  =  (Tpy; 
U.p'  =  (Up)'. 
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A  POWER  of  this  sort  is,  therefore,  im  gemeral  a  quaternion, 
of  which  the  tensor  and  die  rersor  can  be  assigned  by  the  fore- 
going rules :  but  this  quaternion  tnay^  in  certain  particular  cases, 
degenerate  into  a  line  or  a  number.  In  &ct,  since,  with  the  in- 
terpretation assigned  above,  the  power  pS  regarded  as  a  factor, 
has,  in  general,  the  effect  of  causing  any  line  a,  perpendicular  to 
the  base-line  p,  to  revolve  round  that  base  through  an  angle  - 1 
X  90^;  while  it  multiplies  the  length  of  the  same  multiplicand 
line  by  the  t^  power  of  the  number  Tp,  which  expresses  the  length 
of  the  base  ;  we  see  that  in  the  equations, 

p'a  =  r,  p'  =  r  -r-  <y, 

where  r  denotes  the  product-line,  or  the  result  of  the  multipli- 
cation  thus  conceived,  this  line  r  will  not  only  be  perpendicular 
to  p,  but  also  to  a,  if  the  exponent  t  be  any  odd  whole  number  ; 
in  this  case,  therefore,  the  power  pS  being  equal  to  the  quotient 
of  two  rectangular  lines,  will  be  itself  a  line  or  vector.  For  ex- 
ample, the  power  p^  is  evidently  the  base-line  p  itself.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  exponent  t  be  zero,  or  any  positive  or  negative 
multiple  of  4,  the  direction  of  the  product  line  r  coincides  with 
that  of  the  multiplicand  line  <r,  and  the  power  pS  regarded  as  the 
quotient  r  -~  <r,  is  seen  to  be  a  positive  number  ;  for  example,  we 
have,  as  in  algebra,  the  value 

p<'=i. 

But  if  the  exponent  t  be  any  positive  or  negative  multiple  of  2, 
without  being  a  multiple  of  4,  then  the  direction  of  r  is  opposite 
to  that  of  <r,  and  the  power  p'  \^?inegative  number:  and,  in  fact, 
we  saw,  for  example,  that  the  square  q^  of  every  vector  p  is  equal 
to  a  negative  scalar,  or  that  (by  arts.  85,  111), 

p«  =  -  (Tp)«. 

117.  Another  useful  though  particular  case^  in  this  theory  of 
powers  of  lines,  is  the  power  with  negative  unity  for  exponent. 
This  power  p~^  is  itself,  by  the  last  article,  a  /iwe,  because  the 
exponent  is  an  odd  whole  number  ;  and  this  new  line  may  be 
called  the  reciprocal  of  the  old  or  given  line  p,  on  account  of 
the  relation 
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vfhich  is  included  in  the  more  general  formula  (commoB  to  alge- 
bra and  to  quaternions), 

vihere  m  and  n  are  any  scalar  exponents.  The  tensor  of  the  re- 
dprocal  of  nny  vector  is  evidently  the  reciprocal  of  the  tensor  of 
that  vector ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  versor  of  the  reciprocal  is 
the  reciprocal  of  the  versor.  The  factor  p"^  has,  therefore,  the 
effect  of  dividing  by  Tp  the  length  of  any  line  <r  perpendicular  to 
p,  on  which  it  is  conceived  to  operate,  and  also  of  turning  that 
line  cr  lefl-handedly  through  a  quadrant  round  the  direction  of 
+  p,  or  right-handedly  through  a  quadrant  round  the  opposite  di- 
rection of  -  p  as  an  axis.     We  may  then  write 

U(p-i)  =  (Up)-i  =  -Up; 

which  result  evidently  agrees  with  the  formula  of  art.  1 13, 

(Up)«  =  -1; 
and  gives  the  general  expression 

p'i  =  -Tp -^Up. 

Any  two  reciprocal  vector s^  such  as  p  and  p"^,  have,  therefore, 
their  directions  opposite^  and  their  lengths  reciprocal ;  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  rectangle  con- 
structed with  those  lengths  fot 
its  sides  is  equal  in  area  to  the 
squwe  described  upon  the  unit 
of  length.  For  example,  if 
AOB,  in  fig.  24,  be  a  diameter 
of  a  circle,  and  if  the  ordinate 
or  half  chord  oc  or  od,  per- A^| 
pendicular  to  that  diameter,  be 
taken  for  the  unit  of  length, 
then  the  two  oppositely  direct- 
ed segments  of  that  or  of  any 
other  chord  through  o,  for  in- 
stance the  two  opposite  parts  or  segments  b  -  o  and  f  -  o  of  the 


Fig.  24. 
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chord  EOF,  are,  in  the  sense  above  es^plained,  reciprocal  vectors^ 

so  that 

if  E  -  o  =  p,  then  f  -  o  =  p"^ 

118.  If  we  combine  this  notion  of  a  reciprocal  with  the  rule 
for  forming  generally  the  product  of  any  two  vectors,  which  rule 
was  deduced  in  art.  88,  we  shall  infer  easily  that  **  to  divide  one 
vector  j3  by  another  vector  a,  and  to  multiply  the  former  vec- 
tor  j3  into  the  reciprocal  a'^  of  the  latter^  are  operations  which 
give  generally  one  common  quaternion  as  their  result:'*  or  that 
we  may  write  (in  quaternions  as  in  algebra). 

In  fact,  the  quotient  in  the  one  member,  and  the  product  in  the 
other,  have  one  common  tensor^  namely  T  /3  -r-  Ta,  or  the  quo- 
tient of  the  length  of  /3  divided  by  the  length  of  a.  Again,  the 
axis  of  the  versor  of  the  quotient  /3  -e-  a,  regarded  as  a  graphic 
operator,  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  which  contains  both  a  and 
/3,  or  to  which  they  both  are  parallel ;  and  the  rotation  round  this 
axis  from  the  divisor  a  to  the  dividend  j3,  is  (by  our  general  con- 
ception of  a  geometrical  quotient)  right-handed ;  such  then  is  also 
the  character  of  the  rotation  round  the  same  line,  from  /3  to  -  a, 
or  from  (i  to  a'S  and,  therefore  (by  87,  88),  this  line  is  also  the 
axis  of  the  versor  of  the  product^  /3  x  a"  S  or  /3a"  ^  And  finally, 
the  angles  of  rotation  are  the  same ;  for  the  angle  of  the  quotient^ 
/3  -7-  a,  which  angle  may  be  thus  denoted, 

is  simply  the  angle  between  the  directions  of  a  and  j3 ;  while  (by 
the  same  arts.  87,  88)  the  angle  of  the  product^  /3  xa'S  which 
may,  on  the  same  plan,  be  denoted  thus, 

^(/3xa-0, 

is  the  supplement  of  the  angle  between  /3  and  a'S  or  between  j3 
and  -  a,  or  is  equal  to  the  angle  between  the  directions  of  a  and 
/3  themselves.     We  may  also  agree  to  denote  occasionally  the 

reciprocal  vector  a~'  by  ihe  fractional  symbol  -  ;  and  to  repre- 

n 
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sent  the  quotient  /3 -^  a,  or  the  product  ^a~S  by  the  analogous 

symbol  ^. 
a 

1 19.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  properties  of  loga- 
rithmic SPIRALS  may  employ  them  with  advantage  to  illustrate 
the  whole  preceding  theory  of  powers  qf  lines.  In  figure  25,  let 
ABCDBFG  be  one  half-spire  of  such  a  curve,  subtending  two  right 
angles  at  the  pole  o;  while  another  half  spire,  proceeding  in  the 
opposite  direction  from  a,  passes  through  the  points  uvwxtz. 


Fig.  26. 


Let  the  six  transversals  through  the  pole,  aozo,  bot,  cox,  dow, 
Bov,  Fou,  be  conceived  to  succeed  each  other  at  equal  angular 
intervals  of  thirty  degrees  each ;  and  of  the  two  rectangular  rays, 
or  vectors  from  the  pole  to  the  curve,  da  and  od,  let  it  be  sup- 
posed that  the  latter  is  to  the  former  in  the  ratio  of  V^  to  1. 
Then  if  the  figure  be  laid  upon  a  table,  with  its  face  upwards, 
the  quotient  of  the  ray  on,  divided  by  the  ray  oa,  will  be  (by 
principles  already  explained)  the  same  upward  vector,  p  =  h^Sy 
which  was  considered  in  a  recent  article  (1 15) ;  and,  in  general,  the 
power  p'  of  this  vector  or  base-line  p,  with  the  scalar  exponent  ty 
will  be  equal  to  the  quotient  of  some  one  ray  r  of  this  spiral,  di^ 
vided  by  another  a;  the  condition  being  that  r  shall  be  more  ad- 
vanced than  a,  in  the  order  of  progression  from  a  to  g,  by  an 
angle  at  the  pole  o,  which  shall  be  =  ^  x  90^,  if  the  scalar  t  be 
positive  ;  or  else  that  r  shall  be  less  advanced  than  a,  in  the  same 
order  of  rotation,  by  the  amount  so  expressed,  if  the  exponent  t 
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be  negative.  Thus  we  may  form,  for  some  of  the  positive  powers 
of  pf  the  table : 

(a-o)^(a-o)  =  p^=1; 

(B-o)^(A-o)  =  pi  =  **  V2; 

(c-o)  ^(a-o)  «*()*=  2A*; 

(D-o)  -r  (A-o)  =  pi  =  *v'8; 

(E  -  o)  -r  (a  -  o)  =  p*  =  4i*; 

(F-o)  T  (a-o)  =  p^=4A*  t/S; 
(g-o)-5-(a-o)  =  p«=-8; 

with  this  other  table  of  negative  powers : 


(w 


-o) 
-o) 

-o)^(A-o)=p-»  =  A-' V4  = 


o) 
o) 
o) 


(A 
(A 

(A 

(A 

(A 
(A 


o)=p-»=iA-*; 


-A 


o)  =  p-*  =  iA-*; 

o)  =  p-i  =  iA-v  vi; 


The  equation  of  the  spiral  may,  therefore,  be  said  to  be  the  fol- 
lowing : 


a  =  p'  a, 


if  a  be  some  fixed  ray,  such  as  a  -  o,  while  <r  is  a  variable  ray 
(from  pole  to  spiral),  and  ^  is  a  variable  scalar.     If 


r  =p**'a 


be  the  analogous  expression  for  another  variable  ray  of  the  same 
spiral,  and  if,  while  the  exponents  ^  and  h-^t  both  vary,  their 
difference  h  remains  yfxec/,  the  quotient  of  the  two  variable  raps, 
namely. 


T  ~  <r  =  p*, 


will  then  remain  alsofixed^  being  equal  to  one  constant  quater- 
nion :  and  the  triangle^  whose  sides  are  the  two  rays  a  and  r  and 
the  chord  r~a,  will  be  of  a  constant  species,  depending  on  the 
length  of  the  base-line  p,  and  on  the  scalar  exponent  h.  Thus,  in 
fig.  25,  making  A  »  f ,  or  conceiving  r  to  be  more  advanced  than 
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<T  by  60^  of  rotation,  that  is,  by  two-thirds  of  a  quadrant,  we  find 
the  fixed  quaternion  quotient  p^e=2^;  and  the  triangle,  as  for 
example  aoc,  or  bod,  &c.,  becomes,  in  this  case,  the  half  of  an 
equilateral  triangle.  If  the  difference  h  of  exponents  be  chosen 
continually  less  and  less,  so  as  to  tend  to  zero,  the  vertical  angle 
of  the  triangle  tends  to  vanisE  ;  and  its  base-angles  tend  to  be- 
come the  constant  acute  and  obtuse  angles  which  a  yariable  ray 
(from  the  pole)  makes  with  the  spiral.  In  the  case  of  fig.  25,  this 
acute  angle  between  ray  and  curve,  which  may  be  called  the  an- 
gle  of  the  spiral^  suppose  the  mixtilinear  angle  at  o,  is  nearly 
B  56^^ ;  and  in  general  it  can  be  computed  without  diflSculty, 
either  by  the  theory  (not  yet  stated)  of  differentials  of  qua- 
ternions, or  by  methods  otherwise  known. 

120.  I  shall  conclude  this  Lecture,  which  has  already  ex- 
tended to  a  greater  length  than  I  could  wish,  by  observing  that 
(if  we  set  aside,  for  a  moment,  the  case  of  numerical  quotients  or 
parallel  lines),  evert  quotient  of  two  rats  nuxy  be  regarded 
09  a  power  of  a  vector,  with  a  scalar  for  the  exponent  of  this 
power;  and  even  that  we  are  at  liberty  to  assume  that  this  scalar 
exponent  is  confined  between  the  limits  0  and  2 ;  so  that  we  may 
write  generally,  as  an  expression  for  any  such  geometrical  quo- 
tient, the  formula, 

/3-r-a  =  (>S  <>0,  <<2: 

just  as  the  particular  quotient  2Xr^,  which  presented  itself  in  some 
former  articles  of  this  Lecture,  has  been  seen  to  admit  of  being 
put  under  the  form  pf,  where  p  =  A  V^*  I"  f^c^>  ^^y  given  bi- 
radial,  such  as  aoc  in  fig.  25,  with  any  actual  angle,  whether 
acute,  or  right,  or  obtuse,  may  always  be  conceived  to  be  rn- 
scribed  in  a  definite  spiral  (of  the  logarithmic  kind),  in  such  a 
way  that  the  vertex  of  the  given  biradial  shall  be  the  pole  of  the 
spiral,  and  that  the  two  given  legs  or  rays  of  the  biradial  shall 
also  be  two  rays  of  the  same  spiral,  while  the  arc  intercepted  be- 
tween them  shall  be  less  than  a  semi-spire.  And,  then,  by  tak- 
ing any  two  rectangular  rays  of  the  spiral,  including  between 
them  what  may  be  called  a  quarter'Spire^  we  shall  form  a  new 
and  quadrantal  biradial^  such  as  aod  in  the  same  figure  25^ 
whereof  the  second  ray,  divided  by  the  first,  shall  give,  as  the 
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quotient,  a  certain  vector  p,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
curve,  which  vector  is  to  be  taken  as  the  basb  of  the  sought 
power  p' ;  while  the  exponent  of  that  power  is  simply  the  ntfin- 
ber  obtained  by  dividing  the  angle  of  the  biradial  by  a  quadrant, 
and  therefore  is  (on  this  plan  of  construction  or  representation) 
greater  than  zeroy  but  less  than  two.  Or,  without  thinking  of 
spirals,  we  may  conceive  that  after  determining,  by  the  last-men- 
tioned division,  the  numerical  exponent  t  of  the  power  p^  which 
power  is  to  be  made  equal  to  the  g^ven  quotient  /3  -s-  a ;  and  after 
fixing  the  direction  of  the  base-line  p,  by  the  condition  that  it  is 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  two  given  rays  a  and  j3,  and 
that  the  rotation  round  this  base-line  p,  from  the  divisor-line  a  to 
the  dividend-line  )3,  ispo^tYtve,  or  right-handed:  we  then  proceed 
to  determine  the  length  of  the  same  base  p,  or  the  number  Tp, 
which  expresses  this  length,  by  the  condition  that  the  ^  power 
of  this  sought  number  Tp  shall  be  equal  to  the  quotient  T/3  -^ 
Ta,  which  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  length  of  the  ray  /3  by  the 
length  of  the  other  given  ray  a.  At  the  limit  ^  «  0,  this  process 
may  be  said  to  fail,  for  it  would  require  us  then  to  take  an  infi- 
nitely high  power  of  a  number  which  would  generally  differ  from 
unity ;  but  at  this  limit  the  angle  of  the  biradial  vanishes^  and 
the  quotient  (i-r-a  becomes  simply  n  positive  number.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  at  the  limit  ^  =  2,  although  the  process  cannot 
precisely  be  said  to  Jail^  since  it  still  allows  a  possible  construe^ 
tion,  yet  this  construction  becomes  now  partially  vagucy  for  it 
conducts  to  a  semi-spire^  in  an  indeterminate  plane  ;  and  the  quo- 
tient is,  in  this  case,  a  negative  number^  which  is  indeed  the 
square  of  a  vector,  but  of  a  vector  with  an  indeterminate  direc^ 
tion.  But  whenever  the  quotient  of  the  two  rays  does  not  thus 
reduce  itself  to  a  scalar y  that  is,  whenever  (as  above  said)  the  two 
rays  contain  between  them  any  actual  angle,  whether  acute,  or 
right,  or  obtuse,  the  process  then  does  not  merely  succeed,  but 
gives  a  perfectly  determinate  result;  at  least  if,  for  the  sake  of 
simplicity  and  definiteness,  we  still  exclude  the  supposition  of  a 
rotation  through  any  greater  angle.  We  may  then  regard  the 
expression  assigned  above,  namely,  the  scalar  power  p',  or 
more  fully,  the  power,  with  scalar  exponent,  of  a  vector  base, 
as  a  general  expression  for  the  quotient  of  one  ray  divided  by  ano^ 
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thery  at  least  if  the  two  rays  do  not  happen  to  have  one  common 
direction.  And  because  the  bcue  p,  being  a  vector^  depends  (by 
arts.  17,  101),  on  a  system  of  thbbb  numbers,  serving  here  to 
fix  the  aspect  and  angle  of  the  spired;  while  the  exponent  t  is 
itself  ANOTHER  NUMBER,  Serving  to  mark  the  fraction  of  a  quar^ 
terspire;  we  are  thus  conducted  anew  to  that  important  and 
fundamental  conclusion,  from  which  the  present  Calculus  may 
be  said  to  derive  its  name.  For  we  thus  are  led  to  conclude  again, 
that  the  Quotient  of  two  Rays,  when  directions  in  space^  as 
well  as  lengths  of  lines j  are  attended  to,  depends  generally  on  a 
System  of  Four  Numbers,  which  result  confirms,  in  a  new 
way,  the  propriety  of  our  calling  such  a  ^o^ten^  a  Quaternion. 
But  the  general  theory  of  Operations  on  such  Qjuaternions  must 
be  reserved  for  the  following  Lecture. 


LECTURE  IV. 


121.  Although  the  last  long  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  has  gone 
far  towards  a  statement  of  the  chief  no^a^fon^  of  that  Calculus  to 
which  the  present  Course  relates,  yet  a  few  other  general  signs, 
or  characteristics  of  operation,  require  to  be  still  explained.  And 
although  the  chief  operations  on  lines,  regarded  as  having  dire(> 
tions  (as  well  as  lengths)  in  tridimensional  space,  and  called 
sometimes  by  us,  for  that  reason,  rays,  or  vectors,  have  been 
considered,  and  some  leading  problems  respecting  them  resolved, 
at  least  for  the  cases  in  which  not  more  than  two  lines  at  any 
one  time  were  to  be  combined  among  themselves  in  the  way  of 
multiplication  or  division,  yet  even  for  lines  it  has  not  hitherto 
been  distinctly  shewn  how  to  combine,  in  that  way,  even  so  many 
as  three  with  each  other.  The  quotient  of  any  two  such  rays  has 
been  proved  to  be  in  general  a  Quaternion  ;  and  so  have  also 
the|yro(/tic^  of  any  two  rays,  and  the  power  of  any  one  ray  or 
vector,  with  any  scalar  or  numerical  exponent ;  in  the  sense  that 
each  such  quotient,  or  product,  or  power,  denoted  by  any  one  of 
the  three  symbols, 

j3-T-a,    icX,  pS 

and  interpreted  on  the  principles  of  the  present  system,  has  been 
found  (in  the  last  Lecture)  to  involve  generally  a  dependence  on 
a  system  of  Jour  distinct  and  numerical  elements ;  but  we  have 
done  little  more  than  hint,  as  yet,  at  the  methods  of  combining 
such  quaternions  among  themselves  by  operations  of  one  on  ano- 
ther. The  operation  of  such  a  quaternion,  as  a/actor,  on  a  line, 
has  indeed  been  seen  to  involve  generally  a  metric  and  a  graphic 
element ;  a  stretching  and  a  turning  of  the  line  thus  operated 
upon ;  or  in  other  words  a  tension  and  a  version:  to  {/eito^e  which 
elements  separately  we  have  introduced  (in  art.  90)  the  two  cha- 
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racterisHc  letters  T  and  U,  as  signs  of  the  operations  of  what 
we  have  called  taking  the  tensor  and  taking  the  versar  respectively. 
But  while  thus  decomposing  generally  a  quaternion  into/actorSf 
or  into  elements  to  be  combined  by  multipliccUion^  we  have  as 
yet  proved  nothing  respecting  the  equally  general  and  equally 
important  decomposition  of  a  quaternion  into  parts,  or  sum* 
mands^  to  be  combined  with  each  other  by  addition  ;  and  in  par- 
ticular we  have  only  alluded^  by  anticipation,  to  the  separation 
of  the  scalar  and  vector  parts^  such  as  the  parts  w  and  p  in  the 
expression 

of  articles  111,  114;  to  denote  generally  which  new  sort  qf  de- 
composition of  a  quaternion,  it  will  be  necessary  to  introduce  (as 
above  hinted)  two  new  si6NS>  such  as  the  two  new  characterise 
tic  letters  S  and  V,  not  yet  submitted  to  your  notice,  for  the 
purpose  of  indicating  the  operations  of  taking  the  scalar^  and 
taking  the  vector^  respectively,  of  any  proposed  quaternion^  To 
express  that  in  passing  according  to  a  certain  law  from  one  pro- 
duct of  lines  or  from  one  quaternion  to  another,  we  have  con- 
ceived or  found  (as  for  example  in  passing  from  kK  to  Xk),  the 
tensor  element  of  the  quaternion,  as  a  factor,  to  remain  unchanged^ 
but  the  versor  element  to  be  reversed  in  its  effect  (114),  or  to  be 
made  to  turn  the  line  whereon  it  operates  in  a  direction  contrary 
to  that  in  which  it  turned  the  line  before,  but  through  an  equal 
amount  of  rotation,  and  in  one  commonplane^  we  have  introduced 
(in  art.  89)  the  denomination  of  conjugate  products,  or  factors,  or 
quaternions,  and  have  employed  the  letter  K  as  the  sign  of  such 
conjugation^  or  as  the  characterisUc  of  the  operation  oi  taking 
the  conjugate  of  a  quaternion ;  but  we  have  as  yet  said  nothing 
respecting  the  conjugate  qfa  product  of  quaternions:  and  no- 
thing has  yet  been  proved  respecting  the  tensor  or  the  versor 
of  such  a  product.  The  outline  of  a  general  construction  for  the 
multiplication  of  any  two  quaternions^  by  means  of  a  trihedral 
anglCi  has  indeed  been  given  (in  art.  108);  and  the  correspond- 
ing construction  for  the  division  of  quaternions  may  have  easily 
thence  suggested  itself:  but  the  simplifications  and  transforma- 
tions of  the  constructions,  which  spherical  geometry  affords,  have 

k2 
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not  yet  been  touched  upon.  The  multiplication  of  lines  among 
themselves  has  been  shewn  to  give  different  results^  according  as 
the  factors  have  been  taken  in  one  or  in  another  order ;  from 
which  it  follows,  by  still  stronger  reason,  that  the  multipliccUion 
of  quaternions  is  not  generally  a  commutative  operation ;  but  it 
has  hitherto  been  only  stated^  and  not  generally  proved^  that  the 
same  new  and  enlarged  operation  agrees  with  the  process  of  the 
same  name  in  ordinary  arithmetic  and  algebra,  by  its  possessing 
another  general  property,  which  is  at*  least  equally  important, 
namely,by  its  being  an  o^^ooa^tv^  operation  (1 08);  much  less  have 
the  geometrical  significations  of  this  general  result  been  brought 
as  yet  before  your  notice.  Another  great  link  of  connexion  be- 
tween quaternions  and  ordinary  algebra,  I  allude  to  the  distribu- 
tive  property  of  multiplication,  has  not  hitherto  been  so  much  as 
mentioned  in  these  Lectures.  And  while  the  product  or  the  quo- 
tient of  two  rectangular  lines  has  been  represented  or  constructed 
by  a  third  line  rectangular  to  both,  yet  it  may  be  admitted  that 
the  motives  for  adopting  such  a  representation  or  construction, 
which  were  suggested  towards  the  close  of  the  second  Lecture  of 
this  Course,  even  when  combined  with  the  degree  of  success 
which  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  since  attained  in  unfolding 
the  consequences  of  this  geometrical  construction  or  conception, 
may  still  leave  room  for  a  not  unreasonable  demand,  on  the  part 
of  a  severely  logical  inquirer,  that  some  new  and  more  stringent 
TEST  should  be  applied,  as  a  check  on  the  consistency  of  this 
view,  respecting  perpendicular  lines,  with  principles  which  have 
been  judged,  in  these  Lectures  themselves,  to  possess  a  character 
still  simpler,  earlier,  and  more  fundamental. 

122.  To  examine  then,  first,  in  a  new  way,  the  views  already 
propounded  respecting  the  multiplication  and  division  of  perpen- 
dicular lines,  as  regards  the  consistency  of  those  views  with  each 
other  and  with  still  more  general  principles,  let  me  once  more 
remind  you  that  the  quotient  j3  -r-  a  of  any  two  rays  in  space  has 
been  found  to  he ^  generally,  in  our  system  of  interpretation,  a 
Quaternion  (see  articles  91,  106,  120)  :  this  being  indeed  that 
main  and  fundamental  conclusion,  from  which  the  present  Cal- 
culus derives  its  name.  But  we  have  also  seen  that  this  gene- 
ral quaternion  may,  in  certain  particular  cases  of  relative  direc- 
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tion  of  the  two  rays,  degenerate  into  a  scalar  or  into  a  vector^  that 
is,  into  a  number  or  a  line  :  namely  into  a  scalar  (by  articles  59, 
64),  when  /3  ||  a,  that  is  when  the  two  rays  compared  wte  parallel 
to  each  other,  or  to  any  common  line ;  and  into  a  vector  (by  art. 
82),  when  j3  ±  a,  that  is  when  the  two  rays  are  perpendicular 
to  each  other;  so  that  numbers  and  lines  are  both  inclu- 
ded in  the  conception  q/* quaternions,  and  a  complete  theory 
of  the  latter  must  consequently  include  the  theories  of  both  the 
former.  As  an  example. oi 2k  quaternion  thus  degenerating  into 
a  vector,  we  had,  in  article  83,  the  equation 

-6A-J-3;  =  -2i; 

and  other  examples,  where  the  quotient  of  two  rectangular  lines 
has  been  already  treated  as  a  third  line  rectangular  to  both,  cannot 
fail  to  have  been  observed  by  you.  In  fact  it  was  shewn  generally, 
in  art.  82,  that  the  product  aj3  of  any  two  perpendicular  lines  is 
equal  (in  our  system)  to  a  third  line;  namely,  to  one  which  is 
perpendicular  to  both  the  factors,  having  also  its  length  equal  to 
the  product  of  their  lengths,  and  having  its  direction  distinguished 
from  its  own  opposite,  by  a  simple  rule  of  rotation,  assigned  in 
the  last  quoted  article ;  a  conclusion  which  is  also  deducible  (by 
making  /=  1)  from  the  more  general  theorem  of  art.  88,  respect- 
ing the  multiplication  of  any  two  lines.  Hence,  by  the  general 
relation  of  multiplication  to  division^  or  immediately  by  the  same 
art.  88,  we  may  write  an  equation  of  the  form, 

X  -r-  ic  =  fc,  if  X  _L  ic ; 

the  new  vector  fi  being  so  chosen,  as  to  satisfy  the  connected 
equation, 

X  =  /U  X  IC, 

with  the  signification  already  referred  to.  That  is  to  say,  the 
length  of  the  quotient-line  p,  is  to  be  equal  to  the  quotient  of  the 
lengths  of  the  two  given  lines  X  aifd  ic,  with  the  usual  reference 
to  an  assumed  unit  of  length;  or  in  symbols  (compare  art.  110), 

The  direction  of  the  quotient  line  p  is  to  be  perpendicular  (as 
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above  noticed)  both  to  the  dividend-line  X  and  to  the  divisor-line 
k;  or  in  symbols. 

And  finally  this  perpendicular  direction  of  the  quotient  line  is 
distinguished  from  its  own  opposite^  by  the  rule  that  the  rotation 
round  /u  from  k  to  X  is  positive  ;  or  more  fully,  that  the  rotation 
round  the  quotient-line ^  from  the  divisor-line  to  the  dividend-line^ 
is  right  handed.  In  short  a  quadrantal  quaternion,  or  a 
quaternion  with  a  quadrantal  versor,  is  in  our  system  constructed 
by  a  line,  which  is  drawn  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  ver^ 
sor^  and  of  which  the  length  represents  the  tensor  of  the  quater- 
nion. All  this  may  indeed  have  been  collected  from  what  was 
said  in  former  Lectures,  but  it  seemed  worth  while  to  state  it  for- 
mally and  explicitly  here  :  since  it  is  in  fact  one  of  the  chief  fea- 
tures or  main  elements  of  this  Calculus,  as  regards  geometrical 
interpretation. 

123.  Conceive  now,  as  an  a/>/>/tca/ton  of  the  foregoing  rule 
for  constructing  the  quotient  of  two  rectangular  lines,  that  a  line 
€  is  drawn  from  the  point  o  of  figure  22  (art.  103),  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  that  figure ;  and  more  particularly,  let  this  new 
line  E  be  directed  vertically  upwards,  if  the  figure  be  laid  horizon- 
tally with  its  face  upwards  on  a  table.  Let  the  length  of  this 
upward  line  c  be  equal  to  the  length  of  the  half  base  ^^  ^^  ^he 
equilateral  triangle  of  which  ob  is  a  side ;  and  let  the  altitude 
AB  of  that  triangle  be  assumed  as  the  unit  of  length.  Then,  by 
the  general  process  of  construction  above  explained,  if  this  new 
and  vertical  line  c  be  employed  as  a  divisor^  and  if  the  horizontal 
ray  a  or  oa  of  the  figure  be  taken  as  a  dividend^  the  quotient  will 
be  the  ray  y  or  oc  of  the  same  figure ;  and  we  may  write  the 

equation 

a  -T-  c^y. 

For  the  tensor  of  the  quadrantal  quaternion  a-i-t  will  here  be 
equal  to  unity,  on  account  of  the  equality  of  lengths  subsisting 
between  the  divisor  and  the  dividend ;  and  the  length  of  the  line 
oc  is  the  same  as  that  of  ab,  which  has  been  taken  as  the  unit  of 
length,  so  that  we  have,  in  conformity  with  the  first  part  of  the 
general  rule  in  art.  122, 

T7-Ta^T€=l. 
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Again  the  (horizontal)  direction  of  y  is  perpendicular  to  the  (ver- 
tical) plane  of  a  and  c,  so  that  we  have  here 

7  ±  a,    7  ±  €, 

as  is  required  by  another  part  of  the  same  general  rule  for  the 
construction  of  the  quotient-line.  And  finally  the  only  remain- 
ing part  of  the  same  rule  is  also  satisfied  ;  for  the  rotation  round 
y  from  €  to  a  is  right  handed.  In  an  exactly  similar  way  we  shall 
find  that,  with  reference  to  the  same  figure  22,  and  with  the  sig- 
nifications of  /3  and  S  in  that  figure,  as  denoting  the  rays  ob  and 
OD,  while  €  denotes  the  same  upward  vector  as  before,  we  may 
write  the  equation 

for  now  the  dividend-line  /3  is  in  length  double  the  divisor-line  e, 
and  the  length  of  the  line  S  is  double  of  the  assumed  unit  of 
length,  so  that 

T/3-r-Te=T8-2; 

we  have  also  the  perpendicularities, 

8±/3,    8j.e; 

and  the  rotation  round  S  from  c  to  /3  is  positive. 

124.  To  test  now  the  consistency  of  these  results  with  other 
principles,  which  we  regard  as  being  even  more  essential,  and 
which  had  in  fact  been  laid  down  in  the  Second  Lecture,  as  go- 
verning generally  the  composition  and  decomposition  of  factions^ 
before  we  proceeded  to  consider  specially  the  case  of  rectangular 
lines,  let  us  resume  the  general  conclusion  of  articles  60  and  66, 
namely,  that  in  every  such  *^  analysis  of  faction,"  the  **  transfac- 
tor  divided  by  the  factor  gives  the  profactor  as  the  quotient ;"  or 
in  symbols,  the  formula, 

Y -f- ^  =  (7  ^  «) -^  (/3 -*- «), 

where  a,  |3,  y  may  denote  any  three  rays  in  space.  The  identity 
last  written  gives  evidently  this  other  equation  of  the  same  form, 

(/3^€)^(a^6)  =  0--a; 

where  a,  j3,  €  may  be  supposed  to  have  the  significations  which 
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were  assigned  to  them  in  the  foregoing  article  (123).  But  it 
was  shewn  there  that  our  plan  for  constructing  the  quotient  of 
two  rectangular  lines  conducts  to  the  two  equations. 

Substituting  then  these  values  for  these  two  quotients  in  the 
identity  written  above,  we  eliminate  the  symbol  c,  but  introduce 
y  and  S  instead,  and  arrive  thus  at  this  other  equation,  which 
also  ought  to  be  true, 

Here  then  is  a  test  whereby  to  judge  of  the  consistency  of  our 
principles,  notations,  and  rules  ;  for  we  know  by  the  Third  Lec- 
ture how  to  interpret  an  equation  between  quotients^  such  as  the 
one  just  now  obtained  ;  and  indeed  that  particular  interpretation 
had  been  perceived  by  others,  or  at  least  one  partially  agreeing 
therewith  had  been  so,  before  the  quaternions  were  thought  of. 
And  accordingly  the  test  is  borne;  for  this  very  equation  S-r-  7  «= 
/3  -T-  a  was  shewn,  in  art.  103,  to  hold  good,  with  reference  to 
figure  22,  in  the  sense  that  the  biradial  (y,  S)  may  be  formed 
from  the  biradial  (a,  /3)  by  merely  turning  the  latter  biradial 
round  in  its  own  plane,*and  altering  the  lengths  of  its  two  legs 
proportionally. 

125.  There  are  therefore  at  least  two  essentially  distinct 
interpretations  (without  counting  the  distinction  between  ana- 
lytic and  synthetic  views),  which  may  thus  be  given,  on  our 
principles,  to  the  equation, 

taken  in  connexion  with  the  figure  22  of  article  103 ;  and  which- 
ever of  these  two  we  adopt,  that  equation  is  found  to  be  true. 
According  to  the  interpretation  which  was  given  in  that  former 
article  itself,  we  analyze  the  lengths  and  directions  of  j3  and  S, 
by  comparing  them  respectively  with  those  of  a  and  y  ;  we  find 
thus  that  while  the  line  /3  is  twice  as  long  as  a,  S  is  at  the  same 
time  twice  as  long  as  y  ;  and  that  while  /3  is  advanced  beyond  a 
by  sixty  degrees  of  azimuth,  S  is  also  advanced  beyond  y  by  the 
same  amount  of  rotation,  in  the  same  horizontal  plane;   and 
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hence  we  infer  that  the  quotients  /3  -^  a  and  S  -^  7  are  equals  be- 
cause they  correspond  to  one  common  relation  o/lengthsy  and  to 
one  common  relation  0/ directions.  Or  if  we  regard  the  quater- 
nions /3  -7-  a  and  S  -f-  7  tBis/actors,  then  these  two  quaternions  are 
equal,  because  they  have  equal  tensors  and  equal  versors;  namely, 
in  symbols,  in  the  present  example, 

T(8^y)  =  T(/3H-«)-2, 
and 

U(8^7)  =  UO-4-a)  =  A*; 

so  that  they  answer  to  precisely  similar  acts  of  tension  and  of 
version,  performed  respectively  on  a  and  on  y,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce  the  rays  /3  and  S.  This  is  the^V«^  interpretation  (analytic 
or  synthetic)  of  the  equation  between  the  quotients  /3  -r-  a  and 
S  -f-7 ;  it  is  the  one  which  agrees  most  closely  with  views  already 
published,  and  which  flows  most  naturally  from  the  principles  of 
the  foregoing  Lecture ;  and  in  adopting  it,  we  have  at  the  same 
time  (by  the  conception  of  a  quaternion)  an  interpretation  for 
each  quotient  separately ^  which  was  alluded  to  at  the  close  of  ar- 
ticle 105,  and  which  involves  only  the  consideration  of  a  single 
version  (or  angle),  con^bined  with  that  of  a  single  tension  (or 
ratio),  or  the  comparison  of  two  rays  with  each  other. 

126.  But  there  is  also  a  second  interpretation  of  the  equation 
S  -7-  7  =  /3  -4-  a,  or  of  the  quotient  S  -f-  7  itself,  which  is  suggested 
by  the  process  in  art.  124,  and  is  derived  from  general  principles 
respecting  ^^compositions  of  factions^  or  of  acts  of  tension  and 
version,  combined  with  the  construction  in  art.  122  for  the  quo^ 
tient  of  two  rectangular  lines,  or  with  the  earlier  construction  in 
art.  82  for  the  product  of  any  two  such  lines,  as  being  itself 
another  line.  According  to  this  other  interpretation,  we  consi- 
der 7  and  S  as  being  themselves  quaternions^  namely  quadrantal 
ones,  equivalent  respectively  to  the  two  quotients  a  -^  c  and  /3  -^  e 
of  article  123 ;  and  then  the  act  of  dividing  the  line  S  by  the  line 
7  comes  to  be  considered  as  a  particular  case  of  the  general  ope^ 
ration  of  dividing  one  quaternion  by  another.  In  this  view  7  is 
ajactory  which  operates  on  the  line  c  as  on  what  was  called  in 
the  Second  Lecturfe  ^faciend^  to  produce  what  was  there  called 
afactumy  namely  (at  present)  the  line  a ;  /j  -r  o  is  the profactor^ 
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which  operates  anew  on  a,  as  on  2l  profaciend^  to  produce  /3  as  a 
prqfactum  ;  and  S  is  the  trans/aciOTy '  which  operates  on  the  ori- 
ginal  subject  6,  as  on  a  tranrfaciend^  to  produce  immediately,  by 
a  sort  of  short  cuty  or  (technically  speaking)  by  an  aci  qftrans' 
faction^  the  same  final  result^  namely  the  line  /3,  regarded  now  as 
a  tran^/actum*  And  then  the  result  that  fi-r-a  is  thus  the  pro- 
factor,  or  is  found  to  be  the  agent  in  that  successive  act  of  faction 
which,  hy  following  the  operation  of  7  as  a  factor,  produces,  on 
the  wholcy  the  same  effect  as  that  which  is  produced  by  S  as  a 
transfactor,  is  precisely  the  result  expressed  by  the  equation 

according  to  the  second  mode  of  interpretation  aboTe  alluded  to. 
But  we  see  that  (even  if  we  abstract  for  the  moment  from  any 
comparison  of  the  acts  of  tension  among  themselves)  this  latter 
interpretation  of  the  division  indicated  by  the  symbol  S  ^  ^  ^"* 
volves  not  merely  (as  at  the  close  of  article  1 25)  the  considera- 
tion of  a  single  version^  namely  the  rotation  from  the  ray  y  to 
the  ray  S,  but  the  consideration  and  comparison  of  three  different 
versions^  or  rotations,  performed  in  three  different  planes; 
namely  the  version  from  6  to  a;  iheproversion  from  a  to  /3 ;  and 
the  transversion  from  e  to  /3.  Yet  we  see  that  the  results  of  these 
two  distinct  interpretations  harmonize^  in  the  sense  that  each 
conducts  to  one  common  quaternion^  as  the  value  of  the  quotient 
£  -f-  Y ;  and  also  that  each  conducts  to  the  equation  S  -i-y^(i  -T-Of 
under  the  conditions  already  supposed.  All  this  may  be  illus- 
trated by  what  was  said  in  art.  76,  respecting  the  double  signifi* 
cation  of  the  equation 

as  being  the  common  expression  for  two  distinct  but  connected 
results.  It  may  also  be  usefully  compared  with  the  still  earlier 
and  more  elementary  remarks  in  article  57,  respecting  the  double 
view  which  may  be  taken  of  the  arithmetical  formula 

64-2  =  3; 

as  expressing  at  one  time  that  on  measuring  a  line  «  6  a,  suppose 
a  fathom,  by  another  line  =  2  a,  suppose  by  a  two  foot  rule,  or  on 
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measuring  any  other  concrete  magnitude  called  6,  by  a  magni- 
tude of  the  same  kind,  called  2,  we  find  the  number  3  as  the  re* 
suit  of  this  measurement,  or  as  the  quotient  of  this  division ;  and 
as  expressing,  at  another  time,  that  if  we  analyze  the  €u:t  ofeex^ 
tuplingy  so  as  to  decompose  this  act  into  two  other  €u:tSf  of  vrhich 
one  shall  be  the  act  o/doublinff^  then  the  other  component  act  is 
found  to  be  the  act  of  tripling.  But  it  cannot  be  necessary,  at 
this  stage,  to  carry  these  particular  illustrations  any  farther,  as 
regards  equations  between  quotients. 

127.  There  is  however  one  other  testy  which,  although  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  foregoing,  it  may  still  be  satisfactory 
to  consider;  and  which  will  have,  besides,  the  advantage  of 
tending  to  render  us  familiar  with  the  geometrical  signification 
of  a  certain  symbol,  which  frequently  occurs  in  the  applications. 
I  refer  to  the  symbol 

in  which  a,  /3,7  are,  for  the  present,  supposed  to  denote  some 
three  coplanar  rays^  that  is,  rays  in  or  parallel  to  one  common 
plane,  and  which  may  be  interpreted  in  either  of  the  two  follow- 
ing ways :  the  test  above  alluded  to  being  the  coincidence  6e- 
tween  the  results  of  these  two  distinct  processes  of  interpretation. 

I.  We  may  determine  9l  fourth  ray  S,  in  the  same  plane,  or 
parallel  thereto,  so  as  to  satisfy  the  equation 

in  the  way  which  has  been  already  fully  explained  (in  art.  103, 
&c.) ;  and  then,  on  substituting  for  /3  -4-  a,  the  equal  quotient  S  -4-  7, 
the  symbol  to  be  interpreted  becomes  (compare  articles  40,  99), 

^3^^x7  =  8^-7x7  =  8. 

II.  Or  we  may  turn  about  the  rays  a,  /3,  or  others  equal  to 
them,  by  one  common  amount  of  rotation  in  their  own  plane, 
until  a  comes  to  be  perpendicular  to  7 ;  after  which  it  will 
always  be  possible  to  determine  a  new  ray  e,  perpendicular  to 
both  a  and  7,  and  such  as  to  satisfy  the  equation 

7x6  =  0, 

with  that  interpretation  of  a  product  of  two  rectangular  lines 
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which  was  assigned  in  art.  82.  We  shall  then  have  also  the  con- 
nected equation 

with  that  connected  interpretation  of  a  quotient  of  two  perpendi- 
cular lines  which  was  given  in  article  122.  And  on  substituting 
this  value  for  y,  in  the  symbol  lately  proposed  for  interpretation, 
that  symbol  becomes  (compare  article  49), 

/3-T-ax'y  =  03-4-a)x  (a -^  «)  = /3  -f- 1. 

But  €  being  perpendicular  to  both  a  and  y,  by  construction,  is 
necessarily  perpendicular  also  to  the  ray  /3f  which  is  supposed  to 
be  coplanar  with  those  two  other  given  rays ;  or  in  symbols, 

€  ±  /3,  because  €  ±  a,  «  ±  y,  and  /3  |||  a,  7, 

if  we  agree  to  use  the  mark  |||  as  a  sign  of  coplanarity. 
Hence  the  quotient  /3  -4-  c  may  itsel/he  interpreted,  on  the  plan 
of  art.  122,  as  a  certain  determined  line  S',  which  will  evidently 
be  in  (or  parallel  to)  the  plane  of  the  given  rays,  because 

if  S'  =  /3  4.  €,  then  S'  ±  /3,  and  S±  c, 

so  thiat  the  quotient  Si  is  perpendicular  to  the  line  c,  which  is 
itself  perpendicular  to  that  given  plane.  And  by  equating  the 
two  foregoing  values  of  the  quotient  /3-^6,  we  find  for  the  pro- 
posed symbol  this  second  interpretation,  or  value, 

j3  -1-  a  X  y  =  S'. . 

128.  Now  the  test  to  which  it  still  remains  to  submit  the 
whole  foregoing  theory,  as  regards  the  consistency  of  its  parts 
among  themselves,  is  to  be  applied  by  our  examining  whether 
the  line  S',  thus  determined,  coincides  with  (or  is  equal  to)  the 
line  S  which  was  found  above,  by  the  other  method  of  interpre- 
tation, as  being  at  least  one  value  of  the  symbol  /3  •^  a  x  y. 
Have  we  or  have  we  not  (in  the  present  question)  the  equation 

for  if  not,  we  shall  have  not  merely  two  different  processes  of  in- 
terpretation for  the  important  symbol  /3  -f-  a  x  y  under  examina- 
tion (which  might  not  be,  of  itself,  a  disadvantage),  but  also  two 
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different  values  for  that  symbol,  both  equally  valid  on  our  prin- 
ciplesy  and  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  each  other  by  any 
new  care  in  the  notations :  which  would  produce  an  intolerable 
confusion,  or  at  least  a  very  inconvenient  ambiguity,  occurring, 
as  it  would  do,  in  a  symbol  so  elementary.  And  happily  the 
equation  S'^  S  is  found,  in  fact,  under  the  conditions  above  sup- 
posed, to  be  true  ;  so  that  the  ambiguity  does  not  exist.  For  the 
equations 

give 

but  it  has  been  shewn  that  the  quotient  of  two  given  rays  is  a 
given  quaternion,  and  conversely  that  any  essential  change  in 
either  of  those  two  rays,  the  other  ray  remaining  unchanged, 
makes  a  real  alteration  in  this  quotient ;  consequently  the  quo- 
tients ^  -T-y  and  S-h  7  could  not  be  equal,  as  we  have  just  now 
found  that  they  are,  if  the  rays  S"  and  S  were  unequal,  that  is  if 
they  differed  from  each  other  either  in  length  or  in  direction. 
All  this  may  be  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  figure  22  of  arti- 
cle 103,  in  connej^on  with  the  remarks  which  were  made  in  the 
more  recent  article  123;  where,  with  the  same  significations  of 
the  letters,  the  value  of  the  quotient  /3  -r-  c,  that  is  (by  art.  127), 
an  equivalent  for  the  line  S',  was  found  in  fact  to  be  S. 

129.  Thus  the  two  methods  of  interpretation  of  the  symbol 

/3  -I-  o  X  y,  where  7  |||  a,  /3, 

conduct  to  one  common  result^  namely  to  the  determined  line  S; 
although  one  of  these  methods  introduces  only  the  consideration 
of  a  single  rotation^  namely  that  from  a  to  /3,  or  from  y  to  S, 
while  the  other  introduces  (as  in  126)  the  consideration  oltwosuc^ 
cessive  rotations^  performed  in  two  different  planes,  namely  the 
rotations  from  c  to  a  and  from  a  to  j3f  compounded  together  into  a 
third  rotation  in  a  third  plane^  namely  the  rotation  from  c  to  j3, 
performed  round  S  as  an  axis.  And  with  respect  to  this  value 
of  the  above  written  symbol,  or  the  length  and  direction  of  the 
line  S  which  thus  satisfies  the  equation 

0  -r  a  X  y  =  8, 
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or  the  proportion 

by  which  that  equation  may  be  replaced,  we  see,  first,  that  this 
fourth  line  S  is  coplanar  tvitk  the  three  given  lines  a,  /3,  y^  which 
were  supposed  to  be  coplanar  with  each  other.  We  see  also  that 
its  length  is  (in  the  old  geometrical  sense)  2l  fourth  proportional 
to  their  three  lengths  ;  so  that,  by  art.  110,  we  may  write  the 
following  proportion  between  tensors^ 

To:T^::T7:T8. 

We  see  too  that  its  direction  also  is,  in  a  certain  modem  sense  (not 
however  peculiar  to  quaternions),  9l  fourth  proportionate  to  their 
three  directions  ;  meaning  hereby  that  the  rotations  from  a  to  j3 
and  from  y  to  S  are  equal  in  amount,  and  similar  in  direction : 
which  relation,  at  least  when  combined  with  the  two  relations  of 
coplanarity,  namely  with  the  following, 

7|||a,/3,apd81||a,/3, 

may  conveniently  be  symbolized  in  this  calculus,  by  the  follow- 
ing proportion  between  versors, 

Ua:U/3::U7:U8. 

Indeed  this  interpretation  of  the  symbol  /3  -J-  a  x  y,  for  the  case 
of  coplanar  lines,  had  been  familiar  to  a  certain  class  of  thinkers, 
and  had  been  well  known  to  myself,  before  the  quaternions  were 
perceived,  although  some  of  the  foregoing  notations  connected 
with  it  are  new.  But  on  account  of  my  having  departed  from 
many  other  usages,  and  having  found  myself  obliged  to  give  up 
(as  unsuited  to  my  purposes)  many  other  results^  of  those  who 
had  thus  speculated  before  myself,  even  as  regards  combinations 
of  lines  in  one  plane,  it  became  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  clear- 
ness, and  even  for  the  sake  of  logic,  that  I  should  explain  dis- 
tinctly on  what  grounds  I  retain  the  previously  proposed  signi- 
fication of  the  symbol  j3  h-  a  x  7,  as  denoting  a  certain  definite 
fourth  line  8,  at  least  when  the  three  given  lines  a,  /3,  7  are  in  one 
common  plane  :  together  with  the  equation  /3  -4-  a  x  7  =  8,  and 
with  the  proportion  a  :  /3  : :  7  :  8. 
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130.  As  additional  examples  of  such  signification,  we  may 
remark  that  if,  in  fig.  25  (art.  119),  we  make 

a  =  A-o,    j3  =  B-o,    y  =  c-o, 

we  shall  then  have 

8»/3  -s-axy  »  D-o; 

and  that,  generally,  the  fourth  proportional  to  any  three  rays  of 
a  logarithmic  spiral  is  (in  length  and  in  direction)  ihai/ourih 
ray  of  the  same  spiral,  which  is  angularly  related  to  the  third 
ray  as  the  second  is  to  the  first.  It  is  evident  that  whenever  the 
equation 

S  =  /3-f-oxy,   orS^7  =  /3n-a, 

interpreted  as  above,  holds  good,  we  then  have  also  the  inverse 
equation 

•  7-5.8  =  a-i./3, 

and  the  alternate  equation 

results  which  may  also  be  expressed  as  inversion  and  alternation 
of  a  proportion^  and  from  which  it  follows  (compare  art.  99)  that 

i3-=-ax7=7^ax/3,if7|||a,^, 

the  line  S,  above  determined,  being  the  common  value  of  the  two 
members  of  this  last  equation,  under  this  condition  ofcoplana^ 
rity.     We  may  also  write  more  concisely  (see  art.  118), 

8  =  /3a-i -7-70-1. /3. 

What  happens  when  the  three  lines  a,  /3,  7  are  not  in  nor  pa- 
rallel to  any  one  common  plane ;  or  in  other  words,  what  is  to 
be  regarded  as  being  ihe  fourth  proportional  to  three  lines  not 
eoplanaTj  is  a  question  which  most  be  reserved  for  investigation, 
at  a  stage  a  little  more  advanced.  But  at  least  we  may  already 
see  that  in  this  more  general  and  reserved  case  of  non-coplana- 
rity,  the  sought  fourth  proportional  /3  -f-  a  x  y,  cannot  (con- 
sistently with  the  foregoing  theory)  be  equal  to  ant  fourth 
LINE  S :  for  the  equation  S  -$.  y  » j3  -£-  a  requires,  by  the  princi- 
ples already  laid  down,  that  the.^r  rays  compared  should  be 
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coplanar,  and  by  still  stronger  reason  that  the  three  rays  a,  /S*  7 
should  be  so.  In  fact  it  was  this  very  difficulty^  respecting  the 
interpretation  of  the  symbol  /3  -?-  a  x  y  for  the  general  case  of 
non-coplanarity  which  had  pressed  most  upon  my  own  mind,  as 
seeming  to  be  insoluble  upon  known  principles,  before  I  was 
led  to  conclude  (what  will  soon  be  proved)  that  ''*the  Fourth  Pro- 
portional to  three  Lines  which  are  not  coplanar  is  generally  a 
Quaternion" 

131.  When  the  three  lines  a, /3,  y  are  coplanar,  the  following 
is  a  simple  and  somewhat  neat  construction,  for  that  fourth  line 
S  which  is  then  their  fourth  proportional.  As  there  is  never  any 
difficulty  about  the  lengthy  or  tensor^  of  this  fourth  line,  since  we 
have  always  the  arithmetical  equation, 

T8  =  T/3-^TaxTy, 

we  need  only  attend  to  the  direction  or  to  the  versor  of  8 ;  and 
in  seeking  this  fourth  versor,  U8,  may  dispose  at  pleasure  of  the 
lengths  or  tensors  of  a,  /3,  7,  provided  that  we  leave  unaltered 
their  directions,  or  their  three  versors  Ua,  U/3,  Uy.  It  is  ob- 
vious also  that  a  reversal  of  any  one  of  these  three  versors,  or 
directions,  merely  reverses  the  direction  of  the  result.  Conceive 
then  that  the  three  proposed  lines  a,  /3|  y  are  made  the  successive 
sides  cf  a  triangle^  bca,  by  some  suitable  changes  of  their 
lengths,  without  any  change  in  their  directions,  or  at  most  with 
simple  reversions ;  so  that  we  shall  have  the  values, 

a=C-B,     j3"A-C,     ysB-A, 

with  the  relation 

y  +  /3  +  a=0. 

Fig.  26. 
Circumscribe  a  circle  about  this  trian-  p       . 

gle,  as  in  Fig.  26 ;  take  the  arc  ad    ,^  W^^^^^^^r^r^ii^^E 

equal  to  the  arc  ac,  and  prolong  the      /^^^P^X^^s 

chord  BD  to  meet  in  s  the  tangent  to    //     >v  \       i 

the  circle  at  a  ;  take  also  on  the  same  /  /  \^     y\ 

indefinite  tangent  the  portion  af  equal  |  /  ^^    \ 

in  length  to  the  portion  ae,  but  lying  ug  n^  \ 

to  the  other  side  of  the  point  a  of  con-  N.    N 

tact.   Or  draw  the  chord  bg  parallel  to    \  \ 

the  tangent  at  a,  and  prolong  the  chord         ^^^^^ ^^ 
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GC  to  meet  that  tangent  in  f.  Then  if  we  denote  by  S  and  €  the 
lines 

8  =  F-A  =  A-E,     €»B-B, 

we  shall  have  not  only  the  relation 

S  +  €  +  7  =  0, 
but  also  the  values 

S  =  /3a"^  .  7 ;    €  =  ya'^  .  y. 

For  it  results  from  the  similarity  of  the  two  triangles  bca,  bab, 
and  from  the  equality  of  ea  and  af,  that  the  proportions 

BC  :  CA  : :  BA  :  AB  : :  AB  :  af,    and  bc  :  ab  : :  ab  :  be, 

hold  goody  even  when  the  directions  as  well  as  the  lengths  of  the 
lines  are  compared ;  that  is,  we  have  here  the  proportions  between 
vectors, 

a  :  /3 : :  7  :  S9    and  a :  7 : :  y :  6. 

The  curved  arrows  in  the  figure  may  assist  the  perception  of  the 
relations  between  the  directions  of  these  lines ;  and  a  student 
might  find  it  worth  while  to  vary  this  figure  26,  by  supposing  the 
angle  abc  to  be  obtuse  instead  of  acute,  or  by  placing  b  between 
A  and  c,  leaving  those  two  points  unaltered  in  the  figure.  In  this 
new  case,  the  chord  bd  would  require  to  be  prolonged  through  b, 
in  order  to  meet  the  tangent  at  a  in  a  point  which  might  still  be 
called  E,  but  which  would  now  lie  at  the  other  side  of  the  pdint 
of  contact  a,  or  at  the  same  side  as  the  old  point  f  ;  while  the 
new  point  f  would  ^us  come  to  lie  at  the  same  side  of  a  as  the 
old  point  b.  But  the  new  triangles  bca  and  bab  would  still  be 
similar  to  each  other,  and  the  requisite  relations  between  direc- 
tions, as  well  as  between  lengths,  would  still  be  found  to  hold 
good.  We  should  therefore  still  have  the  proportion  between 
Jour  vectors, 

C^B.A^CI.B~"A.F^A, 

as  also  the  following  continued  proportion  between  three  vectors, 

C~"B.  B  "*A..B~"A.  B^B, 

although  the  positions  of  the  points  b,  e,  f  would  (as  above  ex- 
plained) have,  all  three,  changed  together.     And  if  the  angle 

L 
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ABC  were  righty  the  only  modification  of  the  construction  would 
be  that  the  points  c  and  d  would  coincide.  We  may  then  enun- 
ciate generally  this  result,  which  it  will  be  found  advantageous 
to  remember :  ^^  The  Fourth  Proportional  to  the  three  succes- 
sive sides  of  a  Triangle  inscribed  in  a  Circle  is  equal  to  a  fourth 
Line,  which  touches  the  circle  at  the  corner  of  the  triangle  oppo- 
site to  the^r^^  side."  Or  somewhat  more  fully,  we  may  say 
that  the  fourth  proportional  to  the  base  bc  and  the  two  successive 
sides  CA  and  ab,  of  any  plane  triangle  bca,  regarded  as  three 
vectors,  is  equal  to  2i  fourth  vector  af,  drawn  from  the  vertex  a, 
so  as  to  touchy  at  that  vertex,  the  segment  bca  of  the  circle 
which  circumscribes  the  triangle.  In  the  figure  26  itself,  this 
segment  does  not  contain  the  point  d,  and  the  tangential  vector 
AF  touches  the  shortest  (rather  than  the  longest)  arc  of  the  circle 
from  A  to  c ;  but  if  b  were  placed  upon  that  shortest  arc  ac,  as 
in  a  recently  suggested  vcuncUion  of  that  figure,  the  segment  bca 
would  then  contain  the  point  d,  and  the  required  tangent  at  a 
would  take  (as  was  above  observed)  the  opposite  direction,  so  as  to 
touch  the  shortest  arc  from  a  to  d,  rather  than  that  from  a  to  c. 
In  each  case,  however,  in  conformity  with  the  last  enunciation  of 
the  rule  for  constructing  the  direction  of  the  fourth  proportional 
AF,  or  8,  or  j3a'*.  7,  to  the  three  directed  sides  c  -  b,  a-  c,  and 
B  -  a,  that  sought  direction  of  the  line  af  may  be  found  by  the 
condition  of  touching  the  segment  bca,  or  of  coinciding  with  the 
initial  direction  of  motion  along  the  circumference,  yrom  a  ^o  b, 
through  c.  If  we  had  adopted  the  plan  of  determining  the  point 
F  from  the  point  o,  without  employing  b  or  d  (namely,  by  draw- 
ing, as  above  suggested,  the  chord  bo  parallel  to  the  tangent  at 
A,  and  by  prolonging  the  chord  gc  to  meet  that  tangent  in  f), 
the  similar  triangles  to  have  been  compared  would  then  have 
been  the  original  triangle  bca  and  the  triangle  acf:  and  the 
figure  might  have  suggested  the  proposed  proportion  under  the 
form 

ai-y  ::-/3:8; 

which  is  in  fact  (see  130)  a  legitimate  transformation  of  it,  in 
quaternions  as  in  ordinary  algebra. 

132.  All  the  remarks  which  have  been  made  in  the  foregoinc^ 
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article,  so  far  as  they  i^gard  only  proportions  of  directed  lines  in 
one  plane^  depend  (as  it  has  been  already  stated)  on  principles 
which  are  not  peculiar  to  the  theory  of  quaternions,  but  are  com- 
man  to  some  other  modern  systems  also.  Yet  it  appeared  useful 
to  introduce  them  in  this  place ;  and  before  we  resume  the  con* 
sideradon  of  things  peculiar  to  quaternions,  it  seems  worth  while 
to  mention  here  another  construction,  depending  on  the  same 
principles,  and  involving  only  (like  the  former)  some  elementary 
properties  of  the  circle^  which  construction  serves  to  form  a  geo- 
metrical representation  for  the  fourth  proportional  to  any  three 
coplanar  lines^  when  directions  as  well  as  lengths  are  attended  to. 
Let  the  three  given  coplanar  lines  a,  j3, 7,  to  which  we  wish 
to  consdruct  the  fourth  proportional  /3a~^  .7,  be  conceived  to  be 
respectively  arranged  as  the  second,  Jirsty  and  third  sides,  bc,  ab, 
CD  of  a  quadrilateral  abcd;  and  let  it  be  at  first  supposed  that 
this  quadrilateral  is  inscribed  in  a  circle^  as  in  figs.  27,  28. 

Fig.  26. 


Draw  the  chord  be  parallel  to  the  fourth  side  da,  and  prolong  (if 
necessary)  the  new  chord  cb,  to  meet  this  side  da  in  f  ;  and  de- 
note the  line  df  by  S,  so  that 

a  =  C-B,     j3=B-A,     -y-D-C,     8=F-D. 

Then  by  the  similar  triangles  cba,  cdf,  and  by  the  curved  arrows 
in  the  figures,  we  have  the  required  proportion, 

c  -  B  :  B  -  a::d-c:f-d,    ora:/3::7:S; 

so  that  the  line  df  or  S  is  the  sought  fourth   proportional,  or  is 

l2 
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the  result  obtained  when  the  first  side  fi  or  ab  of  the  inscribed  qua- 
drilateral is  divided  by  the  second  side  a  or  bc,  and  the  resulting 
quotient  or  quaternion,  j3a~S  is  then  multiplied  as  a  factor  into 
the  third  side  y  or  cd.  And  according  as  the  inscribed  quadrila- 
teral ABCD  is  an  uncrossed  one  (as  in  fig.  27),  or  a  crossed  one 
(as  in  fig.  28),  we  see  that  this  resulting  line  S  is  in  the  direction 
opposite  to  the  fourth  side  da,  or  in  the  direction  of  that  fourth 
side  itself.  And  if  for  greater  generality  the  third  of  the  given 
lines  be  now  supposed  longer  or  shorter  than  the  third  side  CD  of 
the  quadrilateral  inscribed  in  the  circle  abc,  or  even  opposite  in 
direction  to  that  side,  we  may  still  conceive  it  placed  so  as  to 
begin  at  c,  and  may  represent  it  by 

y  =  D'-c; 

and  then  by  drawing  from  \\a  final  point  d'  a  parallel  to  ad  or  to 
BB,  so  as  to  meet  the  old  chord  ce  in  a  new  point  f',  we  shall 
find  a  new  line 

8'  =  f'-d', 

as  in  the  same  figs.  27,  28,  which  will  be  the  new  fourth  propor- 
tional sought,  or 'will  satisfy  the  equation 

8'=/3a-i.y. 

For  example,  in  fig.  27,  if  g  be  the  intersection  of  the  lines  cd 
and  BE,  then  oe  is,  in  length  and  in  direction,  the  fourth  propor- 
tional to  BC,  AB,  and  cg. 

133.  The  same  principles  give  easily,  as  has  been  seen,  a 
simple  construction  for  the  third  proportional  to  any  /te;o  directed 
lines,  such  as  a  and  y  in  fig.  26  (art.  131);  and  the  inspection 
of  the  same  figure  shews  easily,  as  was  to  be  expected,  that  the 
line  €  so  found  is  the  third  proportional  also  to  a  and-y;  for  in 
that  figure  it  is  evident  that 

C-^B  •A'^B  J.A~'B.E~"  B. 

But  it  is  important  to  observe  that  when  we  have  thus  a  con/t- 
nued  proportion  between  three  vectors, 

a  :  7 : :  7 :  €,    or  a :  -  7 : :  -  y  :  €, 
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we  must  not  in  quaternions  write  genercUly^  as  in  ordinary  alge- 
bra, an  equation  between  square  andproduct^  such  as 

7*  =  a£»    or  -y*  =  «o ; 

for  y^  is,  in  our  system  (see  art.  85),  a  negative  scalar ^  while  at 
and  ca  are  in  general  (by  arts.  89,  91)  two  conjugate  quatemionst 
of  which  neither  reduces  itself  to  a  scalar,  positive  or  negative, 
unless  the  vectors  a  and  e  have  coincident  or  opposite  directions. 
This  new  departure  from  ordinary  usages  (from  which  it  may  be 
noticed  that  I  aim  at  departing  as  seldom  as  I  can),  arises  from 
that  fundamental  peculiarity  of  quaternions  whereby  they,  and 
even  tlie  vectors  which  they  involve,  are  not  generally  commuta^ 
tive  as  factors  (arts.  74,  82,  &c.)  In  fact  if  we  could  infer  gene- 
rally the  equation  7'»  o€,  from  the  continued  proportion  between 
three  vectors  a  :  7 : :  7 :  e,  then  since  this  proportion  may  be  in* 
verted  (art  130),  or  written  thus,  c :  7 : :  7 :  a,  we  should  be  equally 
well  entitled  to  conclude  the  equation  7'  =  co,  and  therefore  also 
ta^aii  which  (as  a  general  inference)  would  contradict  the  non^ 
commutative  principle^  respecting  the  multiplication  of  vectors. 
It  is  therefore  satisfactory  to  know,  what  is  easily  shewn  on  our 
principles,  that  the  continued  proportion  above  supposed,  between 
three  vectors  o,  7,  c,  gives  stilly  as  in  ordinary  algebra,  and  as  in 
those  other  and  more  modern  systems  also  to  which  allusion  has 
been  made,  the  equations, 

provided  that  we  retain  in  quaternions,  as  the  definition  of  a 
square^  or  second powery  the  formula 

which  will  agree  with  what  has  been  already  laid  down  respect- 
ing the  squares  or  second  powers  of  vectors.    In  fact  if  we  make 

j  =  7a"S    orya  =  7, 
we  shall  then  have 

y«a  =  qxqa  =  70'^  .  7  =  €  =  ca'^ .  o, 

and  therefore 

{ya-'y^q^^ia'K 
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134.  Conversely,  by  an  introduction  of  the  notion  of  the' 
power  of  a  quaternion,  with  an  exponent  =  i,  which  includes  what 
has  been  shewn  respecting  such  a  power  of  a  vector,  I  should  still 
write  generally, 

ya"^  =  +  (fa'^)*,  when  a  :  7  : :  7 :  c ; 

although  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  write  generally,  under  the  same, 
condition  of  proportionality,  the  equation 

7  =  ±l/(a€), 

as  might  be  done  in  commutative  algebra.  Thus  the  mean  pro* 
tional  y  between  any  two  proposed  vectors,  a  and  e,  is  not  (with 
me)  equal  generally  to  the  square  root  0/ their  product ;  but  (f 
this  mean  y,  and  the  third  vector  c,  be  each  divided  by  the  first 
vector  a,  the  Jbrmer  of  the  two  quotients  (or  quaternions)  so  ob- 
tained is  still  (as  in  algebra)  a  species  of  squ  abb-root  of  the 
latter.  And  accordingly  I  write,  as  an  expression  for  this  meauj 
the  formula 

7  =  ±(€a-^)*o; 

where,  to  remove  generally  the  ambiguity  of  sign^  I  may  here 
state  that  I  take  the  upper  sign  (+)  when  y  has  the  direction  of 
the  bisector  of  the  angle  between  the  directions  of  a  and  c;  but 
the  lower  sign  (-),  when,  as  in  figure  26,  y  has  the  opposite  of 
that  direction.  And  when  I  have  occasion  to  speak  definitely 
of  THB  MEAN  proportioual  between  two  given  vectors  a  and  c,  I 
adopt  then  the  upper  sign  in  preference^  or  take  the  bisector  it- 
self  of  the  angle  between  the  two  extremes,  in  preference  to  the 
opposite  of  that  bisector.  There  is  thus  only  one  case  left,  in 
which  the  direction  of  the  mean  remains  ambiguous,  or  rather  tn- 
determinate^  if  the  directions  of  the  extremes  be  given,  namely, 
the  case  when  those  two  given  directions  are  opposite  to  each 
other:  for  then  the  resulting  symbol,  suppose 

y  =  (-  x^a  .  a"^)*  a,     or  7  =  (~  rr  *)i  o, 

where  x  represents  some  positive  scalar,  may  on  the  foregoing 
principles,  denote  any  line  7  which  satisfies  the  two  conditions, 

T7  ^  a;Ta,    7  -L  a ; 
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SO  that  THIS  MBAN  7  may  kuve  any  direction  in  a  planb  pbr- 
PBNDicuLAR  to  a.  Accordingly  it  is  evident  that  the  third  pro- 
portional to  any  two  rectangular  vectors  is  a  third  vector  with  a 
direction  opposite  to  the  firsts  whatever  the  plane  of  the  two  vec- 
tors may  be.  It  is  obvious  also  that  the  third  proportional  to  any 
two  parallel  vectors  is  a  third  vector,  whose  direction  coincides 
with  that  of  the  first  given  vector.  And  there  can  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  perceiving  (what  indeed  does  not  depend  on  anything 
peculiar  to  quaternions)  that  the  mean  proportional  between  any 
two  rays  of  a  logarithmic  spiral,  at  least  If  they  be  taken,  for 
simplicity,  as  belonging  to  one  common  semispire,  is  constructed, 
in  length  and  in  direction,  by  that  other  ray  of  the  same  half- 
spire  which  bisects  the  angle  between  them. 

135.  It  is  natural  to  interpret,  on  the  same  general  plan,  the 
symbol 

03 -4- a)*  X  a,    or03o-^)*a, 

as  denoting  the^r^^  of  two  mean  proportionals  (in  length  and  in 
direction),  inserted  between  the  two  lines  a  and  /3 ;  the  second  of 
these  two  mean  proportionals,  thus  inserted,  being  denoted  by 
the  analogous  symbol, 

(j3-7-o)^xa,    or(^a-^)^a.    . 

For  example,  if  a  and  /3  should  be  chosen  so  as  to  denote  the 
rays  oa  and  od  of  the  logarithmic  spiral  in  fig.  25  (art.  1 19), 
then  the  two  meanSy  symbolized  above,  would  be  the  two  inter^ 
mediate  rays  of  the  same  spiral,  ob  and  oc.  In  symbols,  the 
two  means  between  t  and  J  ^8  are  k^  i  ^2  and  2  AS  t.  (Such  is 
at  least  the  simplest  pair  of  means  between  the  given  extremes; 
for  we  shall  soon  see  that  is  possible,  although  in  a  less  simple 
way^  to  insert  other  pairs,)  Indeed  this  notation  is,  so  far  ^  con-^ 
sistent  with  the  principles  of  oM^r  systems  also  ;  but  it  is  impor- 
tant to  observe  that  in  our  system  of  notation  we  must  not  de- 
note these  two  means  between  a  and  /3  by  the  symbols 

^*a*,    /3>a*, 

which  would,  in  common  or  commutative  algebra,  be  merely 
transformations  of  the  foregoing ;  whereas  they  denote,  on  the 
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principles  of  the  present  theory,  no  two  lines  whatever^  unless 
the  directions  of  a  and  /3  should  happen  to  coincide^  but  two 
QUATERNIONS,  of  which  the  tensors  and  versors  shall  be  assigned 
hereafter.     Meanwhile  it  is  clear  that  since  (by  what  precedes), 

(/3^a)*  =  7-a,    (/3H-a)»  =  y--a, 
if  Y,  y  denote  the  two  means  above  considered,  so  that 

the  powers  of  any  proposed  quaternion  /3  -^  a  with  the  exponents 
^  and  §,  or  in  other  words  the  cube-root  of /3a~^  and  the  square 
of  that  cube-root,  are  genereLlly  themselves  quaternions ;  whose 
tensors  are  the  corresponding  powers  of  the  tensor  of  the  given 
quaternion, 

T .  (j3a-i)*  =  (T .  ^«-»)*  =  (T/3  H-  T«)*, 

T  .  Oa->)»  =  (T . /3a-i)»  =  (T^ -h  T«)»; 

while  the  axes  of  the  new  versors  are  the  same  with  the  axis  of 
the  given  versor  of /3a'*,  and  the  angles  of  those  versors  are  re- 
spectively equal  to  one  third  and  to  two  thirds  ot  the  given  angle 
between  a  and  /3  ^  so  that  we  may  write,  with  reference  to  the 
versors,  in  consistency,  with  former  results, 

U  .(/3a-')*  =  (U  .  ^a-l)*=  (U/3  -h  Ua)*, 
U  .  Oa- 1)»  =  ( U  .  0a-»)»  =  ( U^  ^  Ua)», 

and  also,  with  reference  to  the  angles,  the  equations, 

^.(/3a-')*  =  i^(/3a-i), 

136.  More  generally  we  may  now  interpret  the  symbol  j*,  or 
the  POWER  OF  A  quaternion  q^  with  any  scalar  exponent  /, 
as  denoting  a  new  quaternion^  of  which  the  tensor  and  the  ver- 
sor  are  respectively  the  same  (^*)  powers  of  the  tensor  and  ver- 
sor  of  the  old  or  given  quaternion  ;  in  such  a  manner  that  we 
may  write,  generally  (compare  art.  116), 

T.?*  =  (T^)'=T?'; 
U.?'  =  (Uy)'-Uj'; 

the  points  and  parentheses  being  omitted  in  these  last  symbols. 
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T^  and  Uj*, 

as  being  not  required  for  the  prevention  0/ ambiguity.  The  ten- 
sors being  simply  positive  or  (more  properly)  signless  numbers 
(by  articles  63,  1 13),  their  powers  are  to  be  formed  by  the  or- 
dinary rules  of  algebra,  or  rather  of  arithmetic.  And  with  re- 
spect to  the  formation  of  powers  of  versors,  or  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  symbol  U^^,  it  is  natural  to  consider  each  such  power 
as  being  a  new  vbrsor,  which  has  the  effect  of  turning  any  line 
a,  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  ofq,  through  an  angle,  or 
an  amount  of  rotation  round  that  axis,  which  is  represented  by 
the  product 

tx^q; 

the  rotation  being  right-handed  or  left-handed,  according  as  this 
product  is  a  positive  or  a  negative  number.  All  this  is  evidently 
consistent  with,  and  includes^  what  has  been  already  laid  down 
respecting  powers  ofvectorsy  or  of  quadrantal  versors  (in  articles 
86,  115,  116,  &c.) ;  and  it  enables  us  to  write,  in  the  calculus  of 
quaternions,  as  well  as  in  ordinary  algebra,  the  formula, 

where  m  and  n  are  any  positive  or  negative  whole  numbers^  or 
zero.     For  example,  we  have  the  identities 

q.q-^=q-^q  =  q^'^^^^\; 

so  that  (compare  arts.  44,  117),  we  may  call  the  power  9'^, 
with  negative  unity  for  its  exponent,  the  reciprocal  of  the  qua- 
ternion q.  yfe  have  also,  for  any  such  whole  values  of  m  and  n, 
the  usual  algebraic  identity, 

But  before  we  can  decide  whether  these  two  last  formulse  (with 
m  and  n)  are  true  generally  for  all  scalar  values  of  the  expo- 
nents m  and  n,  including^ac^'on^  and  incommensurables,  we 
roust  consider  more  closely,  and  define  more  precisely,  than  has 
yet  been  done,  what  is  to  be  understood  in  general  by  the  angle, 
or  amplitude,  z  9,  of  a  quaternion,  or  of  a  versor. 

137.  It  will  be  remembered  that  whenever  we  have  supposed 
that  an  equation  of  either  of  the  two  following  forms. 
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<7  =  /3-T-a,    oryxo  =  /3, 

holds  good,  we  have  always  conceived  (see  arts.  40,  90,  &c.) 
that  the  quaternion  q^  regarded  (is  a  metbographic  operator, 
produces  the  complex  (metrographic)  e^c/  of  changing^r^t  the 
length  of  a  to  the  length  of  /3,  according  to  the  rule  expressed 
by  the  formula  (compare  art.  110), 

TjxTa=Tj3; 

and  also  of  changing,  secondly^  the  direction  of  a  to  the  direction 
of /3,  as  is  expressed  by  this  other  formula  (compare  art.  1 13), 

UyxUa=U/3: 

and  this  change  of  direction,  of  the  line  a  thus  operated  upon, 
has  been  always  supposed  to  be  accomplished  by  a  rotation  in 
the  plane  of  the  two  rays  a  and  j3,  round  an  axis  perpendicular 
to  that  plane,  but  coincident  with  (or  parallel  to)  the  aocis  of  the 
operating  quaternion  q.  Now  it  is  evident  that  if  we  only  care 
for  obtaining,  in  some  way,  the  direction  oiihe  final  ray  j3,  re- 
garded as  the  RESULT  of  such  a  rotation,  we  may  add  (or  sub^ 
tract)  ANY  WHOLE  NUMBER  OF  COMPLETE  REVOLUTIONS  (per- 
formed in  the  same  plane) ;  because  each  such  revolution^  forward 
or  backward,  restores  the  direction  of  the  revolving  line  or 
ray.  For  example,  a  rotation  through  +  60^  in  any  plane  is  equU 
valent,  as  far  as  regards  only  its  final  effect,  to  a  rotation 
(round  the  same  axis)  through  +  420° ;  or  through  -  300° ;  or 
through  +  780°,  &c.     Conceive  then  that  we  wish  to  form,  on 

the  general  plan  of  the  foregoing  article  (136),  the  power  qi  with 
exponent  }  of  the  versor  q  =  (ia'^,  where  a  and  /3  shall  be  sup- 
posed to  denote,  as  in  fig.  29,  two  coinitial  sides  oa  and  ob 
of  an  equilateral  triangle  aob  in  a  p.    ^g 

horizontal  plane,  the  side  ob  lying 
towards  the  right  hand,  with  refe- 
rence to  the  side  oa.  If  we  select, 
for  the  present  pair  of  rays,  the  sim- 
plest value  for  the  angle  between 
them,  and  the  one  which  agrees  best 
with  Ordinary  geometry,  and  with 
the  analogy  of  former  articles, 
namely,  the  following  value  of  the 
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rotation  (round  an  upward  axis)  from  the  direction  of  a  to  that 
of^, 

the  general  expression  in  article  136  for  the  amount  of  the  rota- 
tion performed  by  the  power  ^,  considered  as  a  new  operator 
on  a,  will  then  supply  us  with  the  following  value  for  this  new 
rotation  (round  the  same  upward  axis)  : 

We  shall  thus  be  led  to  write  the  equations 

9*0  =  7,    (i3a-i)*  =  ya-^     y-C-O; 

where  c  is  conceived  to  denote  the  point  on  the  circumference 
AB  (with  the  origin  o  for  centre),  which  is  advanced  by  20^  be- 
yond the  point  a  in  the  order  of  right  handed  rotation;  and  this 
result  will  agree  perfectly  with  article  135,  because  it  will  give 
the  ray  y  as  the  first  of  two  mean  proportionals,  y  and  y\  inserted 
between  a  and  /3  ;  so  that 

o  :  7  : :  7  : 7' : :  7' :  /3,    where  7'  =  c'  -  o, 

c'  being  ihe  final  point  of  a  positive  arc  of  40%  measured  from 
the  point  a  of  the  circumference,  which  latter  is  assumed  as  the 
initial  point :  the^btir  rays^ 

A  -  O,      C  -  O,      C'  -  O,     B  -  O, 

thus  forming,  by  their  directions^  a  continued  proportion. 

138.  But  we  might  also^  although  less  simply,  have  supposed 
that  after  turning  the  radius  oa,  as  above,  through  an  angle  of 
60%  and  so  bringing  it  to  coincide  with  the  position  of  ob,  we 
then  continue  the  rotation  through  an  additional  and  complete 
revolution^  passing  successively  through  the  points  db',  bd',  acc' 
in  the  figure,  and  thus  returning  to  the  position  ob  again. 
And  if  we  adopt  this  supposition,  respecting  the  amount  of  rota- 
tion performed,  that  is,  if  we  suppose  it  to  be  =  +  420%  we  shall 
then  have,  by  the  general  formula  of  art.  136,  the  following  value 
for  the  corresponding  rotation  efiected  by  the  required  power  q^: 

^xil?=ix(+420°)=+l40^ 
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In  tbis  manner  we  shall  be  led  to  consider  the  point  d  in  the 
figure,  namely,  the  termination  of  a  positive  are  of  140^  from  a, 
together  with  the  connected  point  d'  which  is  the  termination  of 
the  same  arc  doubled^  as  the  extremities  of  two  new  rays^ 

8=D-o,    and8'  =  D'-o, 

which  are,  although  in  a  less  simple  sense  than  before,  two  mean 
propor^tona/!^  inserted  between  a  and  j3,  and  satisfy  the  conditions 
of  the  formula, 

o:8::8:8'2:8'2/3; 

while  the  first  of  these  two  new  means  satisfies  also,  in  the  same 
sense^  the  equations, 

139.  Or  again  we  might  conceive  ourselves  as  passing  from 
a  to  /3,  or  from  a  to  b,  by  a  rotation  in  the  opposite  order,  through 
the  points  d'b,  e'd  of  the  figure  ;  which  new  rotation  would  thus 
be  expressed  by  the  symbol  -  300^ :  and  then  the  general  formula 
of  art.  136  would  give,  for  the  rotation  caused  by  the  operation  of 

the  sought  power  j*  of  the  versor  q,  the  value 

And  thus  we  should  be  led  to  consider  the  two  new  points  b  and 
b'  in  the  figure,  which  are  the  extremities  of  two  negative  arcs 
from  A,  namely,  arcs  of  100**  and  200**  respectively,  measured  in 
an  order  opposite  to  that  adopted  in  recent  articles.  In  fact  if, 
after  finding  these  two  new  points  (or  at  least  conceiving  them 
to  be  found),  we  write 

€  =  B  -  o,    «'  =  b'  -  o, 

we  shall  have  the  new  continued  proportion, 

a:€::€:c'::/:/3; 

and  shall  be  led  to  write,  in  connexion  therewith,  the  new  equa- 
tions, 

140.  And  NO  NBW  variety  of  positions  for  the  line  g*a  would 
be  obtained  by  any/iirMer  addition  or  subtraction  of  revolutions, 
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in  estimating  the  amount  of  the  rotation  from  a  to  /3;  because  a 
change  of  three  such  revolutions,  in  the  estimate  of  that  rota- 
tion, produces  merely  a  change  of  one  complete  revolution  when 
we  come  to  trisect  the  whole  angle  (or  at  least  to  conceive  it  as 
trisected),  or  to  multiply  ^q  hy  the  given  exponent  ^.  For  ex- 
ample, if,  instead  of  treating  the  rotation  from  a  to  j3  as  being 
=  the  negative  arc  -  300^  (as  in  the  preceding  article),  we  were 
to  treat  it  as  equal  to  the  positive  arc  +  780^,  which  is  greater  by 
three  circumferences,  we  should  be  led,  by  the  supposed  trisec- 
tion,  to  conceive  an  arc  of  +  260^,  which  would  still  conduct  us 
from  A  to  E  (in  fig.  29),  although  by  an  order  or  direction  ofro* 
tationy  opposite  to  that  which  was  considered  in  the  foregoing 
article. 

141.  It  appears  then  that  ty*we  allow  the  symbol 

Z  y,    orz(j3-7-a),    orz(/3a-0, 

to  represent  not  merely  60^  (in  the  example  recently  discussed), 
but  any  one  of  the  angles  or  rotations  which  differ  from  this  by 

multiples  of  360^  the  power  ^,  or  the  cube-root  of  the  quater- 
nion 9,  may  represent,  or  be  interpreted  as  being  equal  to,  any 
one  o/*THREE  DISTINCT  QUATERNIONS;  namely  (with  the  recent 
significations  of  the  letters),  by  arts.  137,  138,  139,  any  one  of 
the  three  following : 

(j3a-»)i=7a-i,  or  =  8o-i,  or^to-^; 

but  not  (by  art.  140)  any  other  quaternion,  distinct  from  these. 
In  fact  if  we  define  the  ctibe  or  the  third  power  of  a  quaternion 
by  the  formula 

which  agrees  not  only  with  common  algebra  but  with  the  general 
definition  of  ^  in  art.  136,  we  shall  have,  in  the  recent  example, 
the  equations. 

In  short,  we  reproduce  here,  by  this  way  of  viewing  the  subject, 
precisely  that  kind  and  degree  of  multiplicity  of  value, 
which  is  so  well  known  to  present  itself  in  the  ordinary  algebra 
of  imaginaries,  and  indeed  in  some  known  systems  of  geometrical 
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interpretation  also,  in  connexion  with  the  roots  of  unity  : 
although  it  was  necessary^  for  the  purpose  of  a  logical  developement 
of  the  present  theory,  that  I  should  not  assume^  without  a  new 
and  independent  investigation,  so  important  an  element  of  any 
other  system,  with  which  the  principles  of  the  Calculus  of  Qua- 
ternions come  on  some  points  into  opposition.  It  would  not  have 
been  a  legitimate  process  for  me  to  have  borrowed,  without  in- 
quiry, the  Theorem  that  ^^  three  distinct  and  unequal  ex- 
pressions (as  here  ya'S  8o"S  and  €o"*)  may  have  ose  common 
CUBE,"  from  any  system  of  calculation  in  which  the  order  of  two 
factors  is  supposed  to  be  generally  indifferent  to  the  result ;  nor 
from  any  system  of  interpretation^  in  which  the  three  distinct 
cube-roots  of  one  common  expression  (as  here  of  j3a'^)  are  sup- 
posed generally  to  represent  three  lineSy  having  directions  in  one 
plane,  instead  of  representing  (as  with  me)  three  quaternions. 
142.  Had  the  exponent  t  denoted  any  other  fraction, 

m 

where  m  is  supposed  to  be  prime  to  n,  so  that  the  fraction  t  is 
expressed  in  its  lowest  terms^  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty 
in  proving,  in  like  manner,  what  is  analogous  to  known  results 
in  other  systems,  that  m  distinct  quaternions^  that  is,  as  many  as 
there  are  units  in  the  denominator  of  ihe  fractional  exponent  <, 
might  all  be  considered  as  values  of  the  tf^  power  of  any  pro- 
posed quaternion  9,  or  as  included  among  the  different  interpret 
tations  of  the  symbol  (f  ;  provided  that  in  calculating  the  rota- 
tion denoted  (see  136)  by  the  general  expression 

tx  Lqj 

we  still  allow  (as  was  lately  done)  the  symbol  Lq  to  denote  any 
ONE  of  those  infinitely  many  angles,  or  rather  amounts  ofrotch 
tion  about  a  given  axis,  which  can  be  formed  as  above,  by  addi- 
tions or  subtractions  of  circumferences,  or  complete  revolutions* 
For  example,  the  square-root  y*  of  a  given  quaternion  q  would, 
ON  this  plan,  be  found  to  have  in  general  two  values^  of  which 
one  would  however  be  merely  the  negative  of  the  other,  or  might 
be  formed  from  that  other  by  multiplying  it  by  -  1  :  which  re- 
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suit  is  seen,  of  course,  to  bear  the  closest  possible  analogy  to 
filgebra.  And  if  the  exponent  t  were  incommensurable,  the 
values  of  the  power  ^  would  then,  on  the  same  plan,  be  found 
to  be  INFINITELY  MANY.  But  a  power  of  a  given  quaternion, 
with  a  given  whole  number  for  its  exponent,  such  as  the  square, 
cube,  reciprocal,  &c.,  is  still,  even  on  this  plan,  itself  a  deter- 
mined QUATERNION  ;  in  the  sense  that  by  operating  as  a  factor 
on  any  given  line^  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  its  axis,  it  produces 
a  DETERMINED  LINE  in  that  plane  as  the  result. 

143.  If  then  we  were  to  adopt  the  plan  mentioned  in  the  last 
few  foregoing  articles  (137,  &c.),  for  estimating  the  angle  of  a 
quaternion,  whereby  the  symbol  L  q  for  that  angle,  or  for  that 
rotation,  should  not  be  confined  to  its  simplest  and  most  geo- 
metrical value  or  signification,  as  denoting  generally  some 
acute,  or  right,  or  obtuse  angle,  such  as  are  treated  of  in  Euclid's 
Elements,  and  which  for  the  moment  we  may  here  denote  by  this 

other  symbol  9 :  we  might  then  write  generally 

Zj  =  ^  +  2/7r, 

where  /  is  employed  as  a  sign  for  any  positive  or  negative  whole 
number,  or  zero,  and  the  angular  value  of  tt  is  (as  usual)  180^. 
And  then,  on  the  same  plan,  we  might  write  (see  art.  136), 

z(^)  =  <x(^+2/7r)  +  2/'7r  =  ^.j  +  2(«  +  07r, 

where  /'denotes  any  new  whole' number,  whether  positive  or 
negative  or  zero.     In  the  same  manner  we  might  write 

Z  {q^)  =  ti.^+  2  {mu  +  w')  TT ; 

where  m  and  tn  would  be  allowed  to  denote  any  new  pair  of 
whole  numbers ;  the  new  exponent  u,  like  /,  being  still  supposed 
to  be  scalar;  but  being  still  allowed,  like  it,  to  become  fractional 
or  incommensurable.  And  if  we  seek,  on  the  same  plan,  the 
angle  of  that  other  power  of  9,  which  shall  have  ti  +  <  (or  ^  +  ti) 
for  its  exponent,  we  find  this  other  expression, 

Z  .  J**  * '  =  (ii  +  0  ?  +  2  p  (ti  +  0  w  +  2  ;?'  TT, 

where  p  and  p'  are  two  new  arbitrary  integers. 
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144.  This  being  perceived,  there  can  be  little  or  no  difficulty 
in  seeing  that  because  generally  the  multiplication  ofveraors  cor- 
responds in  the  theory  of  quaternions  to  the  composition  ofver" 
sions  (see  art.  65),  and  because  the  axes  of  the  rotations  answer- 
ing to  the  powers  (f  and  ^  may  be  regarded  as  coinciding  with 
the  axis  of  the  base^  or  with  that  of  the  given  quaternion  q^  we 
may  form  (on  the  present  plan)  a  general  expression  for  the 
angle  of  the  product  of  two  powers^ 

by  adding  the  two  separate  expressions  (found  as  above)  for  the 
angles  of  the  factors  y  and  afterwards  admitting  or  introducing  a 
term  which  shall  be  some  multiple  of  a  circumference.  In  this 
way  we  should  be  led  to  infer  that 

Z.  (9*  X  J*)  =  (ti  +  f)  y  +  2  {It  +  iwti  +  n)  TT, , 

where  n  denotes  some  new  positive  or  negative  whole  number  or 
zero :  provided  that  in  interpreting  the  symbol  for  the  angle  of 
the  product  we  allow  every  value  of  the  one  factor  power  to  be 
combined  with  every  value  of  the  other. 

145*  Comparing  now  the  results  of  the  two  foregoing  articles, 
we  find  that  in  order  to  justify  our  establishing  the  following 
equation, 

where  the  exponent  of  the  product  is  represented  as  being  equal 
(as  in  arithmetic)  to  the  sum  of  the  exponents  of  the  factors^ 
we  must  endeavour  to  select  the  five  whole  numbers  /,  m,  n^p^pin 

such  a  way  that  the  part  independnet  of  9,  in  the  difference  of 
the  angles  of  the  two  equated  quaternions  may  either  vanish^  or  at 
least  be  equal  to  some  multiple  of  the  whole  circumference  ;  or  that 
the  coefficient  of  2ir  in  the  expression  of  this  difference  may  be 
equal  to  some  whole  number  /?'',  whether  positive  or  negative,  or 
zero;  since  otherwise  the  two  compared  ^a/6rnton«  would  no/ 
be  equaly  because  they  would  give  unequal  vectors  as  the  results 
of  their  operating  as  versors  on  one  common  vector^  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  axis  ofq.     In  this  manner  we  are  led  to  the  condition, 

jp  (f  +  tt) -(&  + iwtt) +/?'-«  ^p"; 
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or  more  concisely, 

(p  -  /)7  +  (p  -  w)  II  =  n', 

ft'  denoting  some  new  whole  number  which  may  be  chosen  at 
pleasure. 

146.  Now  without  entering  here  into  a  minute  discussion  of  all 
the  CASES  which  may  arise  from  varieties  of  selection  of  the  sca- 
lar expavients  t  and  u^  it  may  suffice  to  observe  that  for  obnbral 
and  INCOMMBNSURABLB  valucs  of  those  two  scalars,  not  con- 
nected by  any  relation  with  each  other^  the  condition  recently 
writt^  can  be  satisfied  only  by  supposing  that  p-l^  p-m,  and 
ft'  all  separately  vanish ;  or  by  our  establishing  the  equations, 

p^l^m^  and  n!  =  0. 

For  example,  if  we  assume 

we  shall  find  that  the  equation 

cannot  be  satisfied  by  any  scalar  and  whole  values  of  a,  &,  r,  dis- 
tinct from  zero.  We  are  therefore  led  to  conclude  that  the  pro^ 
duct  of  the  two  powers  g^  and  ^  will  not  obnbrallt  (on  the 
present  plan)  be  bqual  to  that  other  power  q^*\  of  which  the 
exponent  is  the  sum  of  the  exponents  of  the  &ctors,  unless  the 
three  whole  numbers,  denoted  above  by  /,  i7i,p,  are  equal  to  each 
other;  that  is,  unless^  in /brming  the  three  powers, 

by  the  three  multiplications  (see  art.  136), 

t^q,  uLq,  {U'¥t)lq, 
we  assign  one  common  value,  such  as 

Z5  =  $  +  2/gr, 

to  the  ANOLE  OF  THE  BASE,  Or  to  the  amount  of  the  rotation 
which  is  conceived  to  be  produced  by  the  operation  of  the  qua- 
ternion q.  But  i/,  conversely,  we  do  thus  choose  m^l  and p  >  /, 
that  is,  if  we  do  thus  assign  one  common  value  to  z  g,  in  form- 
ing the  three  powers  to  be  compared,  we  shall  then  have 
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p  (^  +  tt)  =  ft  +  m«, 

independently  oft  and  u;  and  the  expression  for  the  angle  of  the 
product,  assigned  in  art.  144,  can  only  differ  from  the  last  ex- 
pression in  art.  143  by  some  whole  multiple  of  the  circumference. 
And  therefore,  even  if  the  quaternion  q  were  not  a  simple  versor^ 
but  had  a  tensor  different  from  unity,  we  should  be  able  to  infer 
from  this  supposed  yfa:tY^  of  its  angle  Lq^  for  any  two  scalar  ex- 
ponents t  and  ti,  the  equation 

which  was  proposed  for  investigation  near  the  beginning  of  the 
foregoing  article;  and  also,  under  a  slightly  different  form, 
towards  the  end  of  article  136. 

147.  With  respect  to  the  equation 

which  also  was  proposed  for  investigation  in  the  place  last  re- 
ferred to,  the  exponents  t  and  u  being  still  scalar^  but  otherwise 
general^  if  we  adopt,  for  the  angle  of  ^,  the  value  assigned  in  art. 
143,  we  shall  have,  on  the  plan  of  that  article,  the  expression 

L.{<ff^^ut.  q-¥2{lut  +  lu  +  r)ir, 

where  /,  f,  C  are  any  three  whole  numbers.  And  on  the  other 
hand  we  have,  on  the  same  plan, 

L.^^ut.q  +2{mut+ni)ir; 

where  m  and  m'  denote  some  two  new  whole  numbers.  Equating 
then  the  difference  of  these  two  last  angles  to  a  multiple  of  the 
circumference,  we  find,  as  the  condition  for  the  correctness  of  the 
equation  above  proposed, 

where  m"  is  a  new  whole  number,  which  may  be  chosen  at  plea- 
sure. But  because  the  scalar  exponents  u  and  ut  are  supposed 
to  be  generally  incommensurable^  and  not  to  be  connected  with 
each  other  by  any  such  relation  as  the  foregoing,  we  can  only 
satisfy  the  recent  condition  by  supposing  that  we  have  separately, 

m^lf  and  f =0. 
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We  are  therefore  still  to  suppose  the  angle  of  the  original  base 
q  to  be  FIXED,  as  in  the  immediately  foregoing  article;  or  to  con- 
ceive that  one  common  value  of  z  9  is  employed,  in  forming  the 

two  powers^ 

(f  and  9^. 

But  besides  this  supposition,  which  answers  to  the  condition 
191  a=  /,  the  other  condition  recently  found,  namely,  the  equation 
r=0,  shews  that  in  proceeding  to  form  the  power  (9^)*  from  the 
power  9*  as  a  base,  we  must  in  general  retain  that  value  of  the 
angle  of(f  which  is  immediately  given  by  the  rule  of  art.  136, 
namely,  the  value  (compare  143), 

L.^-^txLq^t{q  +  2lir); 

and  must  not  (generally)  add  to  this  value  any  multiple  (different 
from  zero)  of  the  whole  circumference,  such  as  the  multiple  2  tw 
which  was  added  in  art.  143,  before  proceeding  to  multiply  by 
u;  at  least  if  we  desire  to  obtain  generally  a  nexc  pow^r  (^)*,  of 
the  intermediate  base  ^,  which  shall  be  equal  to  the  power  9^  of 
the  given  quaternion  q, 

148.  But  on  reviewing  the  whole  investigation  contained  in 
the  eleven  foregoing  articles  (137  to  147),  it  appears  to  me 
that  you  are  likely  to  admit  that  although  it  was  perhaps  useful 
thus  to  study ^r  a  while  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  theory 
of  Quaternions  might  have  led  to  symbols  with  multiplb 
VALUES,  analogous  to  the  known  roots  of  unity  (compare  art. 
141);  yet  it  may  now  be  desirable,  with  a  view  to  simplicity 
and  clearness  in  oxxr/uture  researches,  that  we  should  call  in  the 
aid  of  DEFINITION  to^rr,  as  precisely  as  we  can,  which  one  sig^ 
nifcation^  or  value,  out  of  all  the  possible  values  or  interpreta- 
tions recently  considered,  we  shall  hereafter  choose  to  adopt,  in 
preference  to  all  the  others,  and  indeed  to  iheu  future  exclusion^ 
in  the  further  developement  of  this  Calculus.  And  I  conceive 
that  we  cannot  better  attain  this  object,  than  by  adopting  hence^ 
forth  EXPRESSLY  what  has  indeed  been  often  adopted  already,  at 
least  tacitly  and  by  anticipation,  in  earlier  articles  of  these  Lec- 
tures, namely,  the  SIMPLEST  Vkhv^ofthe  angle  of  any  proposed 
quaternion  9,  or  in  other  words  the  one  which  most  coT\forms  to 
ordinary  geometrical  usage ;  that  is  to  say,  an  angle  in  the  first 

M  2 
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positive  semicircle:  and  by  regarding  this  as  thb  value  of  the 
symbol  z.  q.  This  comes  in  the  notation  of  art.  143,  to  suppos- 
ing that  /  is  zerOi  or  to  establishing  generally  the  equa- 
tion, 

or  (more  fully),  it  comes  to  assigning  the  limitations^ 

il  5^  >  0,  <  7r, 

where  >  and  <  are,  as  usual,  signs  for  "  greater  than"  and  "  less 
than"  (compare  art.  113);  which  will  dispense  with  thejnture  use 

of  the  recent  symbol  q,  and  will  allow  us  to  consider  the  prefixed 
mark  z.  as  being  (in  quaternions)  the  characteristic  of  a  cer- 
tain definite  operation,  which  maybe  called  the  operation  of 
TAKING  the  angle  of  any  proposed  quaternion.  And  the  sym- 
bol L  q  will  thus  denote,  with  us,  henceforth^  simply  an  acute  or 
right  or  obtuse  angle,  such  as  Euclid  usually  treats  of,  to  the 
exclusion  oi  negative  values,  and  of  values  greater  than  two  right 
angles :  although  null  angles,  and  angles  equal  to  two  right 
angles,  shall  still  be  admitted  as  limits. 

149.  It  was  thus  that  (in  art.  77)  we  regarded  unit-vectors^ 
such  as  t,y,  A,  &c.,  as  being  simply  quadrantal  versors,  and  not 
as  operating  to  turn  a  perpendicular  line  through  ^ve  nor  nine 
positive  quadrants,  nor  through  three  nor  seven  negative  quad- 
rants, &c.,  round  the  given  unit- vector  as  an  axis:  and  that 
accordingly  we  regarded  (in  art.  86)  the  symbol  ^  as  denoting  a 
versor,  which  turns  a  line  ic,  perpendicular  to  i,  through  a  deji^ 
nite  amount  ofrotation^  and  in  a  definite  direction^  which  were 
expressed  (in  quantity  and  sign)  by  the  product  /  x  90°.  It  was 
thus,  again,  that  (in  art.  1 16)  we  interpreted  more  generally 
the  symbol  p^  as  denoting  a  quaternion^  which  multiplies  the 
length  of  a  line  a  perpendicular  to  the  base-line  p  by  the  tensor 
Tp\  and  turns  that  perpendicular  line  a  round  p  as  round  an 
axis,  through  the  same  definite  rotation  t  x  90°  as  before,  hvXnot 
generally  through  any  of  the  following  odd  multiples  thereof, 

-  3^  X  90%  +  5/  X  90%  &c. : 
which  came  to  establishing  the  equation 
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as  holding  good  for  every  vector  p,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  less 
simple  values^  -  270**,  +  450**,  &€•,  which  the  angle  L  p  of  the  vec* 
tor  might  otherwise  have  been  supposed  to  receive,  when  this 
vector  p  is  regarded  as  being  in  part  a  versor  also.  It  was  thus, 
once  more,  that  (in  art.  134)  we  proposed  to  remove  the  ambi^ 
gutty  of  sign  in  the  expression  for  a  square  root  of  a  quaternion, 
by  interpreting  the  symbol  (ea~^)*  as  equivalent  generally  to  one 
definite  quotient^  such  as  r\a^ ;  where  the  symbol  ly  (not  expressly 
introduced  in  134)  denotes  that  definite  vector  which  bisects  the 
(acute  or  right  or  obtuse)  angle  between  a  and  e,  and  not  the  op- 
posite of  that  bisector  (in  fig.  26  the  line  -7,  and  not  the  line  +  7). 
And  a  leaning  towards  the  same  view  may  have  been  observed 
in  art.  135,  and  in  other  earlier  articles.  But  I  now  propose  to 
FIX  it,  by  DEFINITION,  as  what  I  shall  henceforth  always  adopts 
in  these  Lectures,  unless  and  until  some  special  notice  shall  be 
given,  of  the  temporary  adoption  of  any  other  and  less  simple  mode 
oi  estimating  the  angle  of  a  quaternion,  and  oi  calculating  its 
powers  thereby.  And  then  the  power  9^,  so  calculated,  by  com- 
bining this  value  oi  Lq  with  the  rule  in  art.  136,  will  be  always 
A  DETERMINED  QUATERNION,  if  the  quatcmion  q  and  the  scalar 
exponent  t  be  themselves  determined :  with  the  single  exception 
of  that  limiting  case  (to  be  afterwards  more  closely  considered), 
where  the  base  q  becomes  a  negative  scalar^  by  its  angle  taking 
the  limiting  value, 

in  which  case  the  axis  of  the  power  (like  the  axis  of  the  base)  has 
an  entirely  indeterminate  direction;  although  the  angle  of  the 
power  will  still  have  a  determinate  value. 

150.  From  the  fixity  of  value  which  we  have  now  assigned 
to  the  symbol  L  q,  when  q  is  any  fixed  quaternion,  we  may  see 
at  once,  by  the  considerations  of  art.  146,  that  the  formula 

which  was  lately  proposed  for  discussion,  does  in  fact  hold  good 
generally^  or  as  an  identity,  in  quaternions  as  welKas  in  alge- 
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bra :  the  exponents  still  being  scalars^  and  the  case  where  the 
base  is  a  negative  number  being  still  excepted  or  reserved.  And 
we  see  that  (abstracting  from  tensors^  respecting  which  there  is 
never  any  difficulty),  this  formula  simply  expresses^  that  whether 
we  cause  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  q  to  turn  round  that 
axis,  from  some  given  initial  position,  through  two  successive 
amounts  ofrotation^  denoted  as  to  their  quantities  and  directions 
by  the  symbols 

tLq  and  uLq^ 

or  through  a  single  resultant  rotation  round  the  same  axis,  de- 
noted by  the  symbol 

(tt  +  /)  z  q, 

the  Jinal  position  of  the  revolving  line  will  be  the  same^  for  the 
one  process  as  for  the  other. 

151.  It  is  important  to  observe,  however,  that  although  the 
rotation  round  the  axis  of  the  base  q^  produced  by  the  operation 
of  the  power  (f^  is  correctly  expressed  (on  the  plan  which  we 
have  adopted  in  recent  articles)  by  the  symbol  t  Lq^  yet  the 
angU  of  that  power  cannot  now  be  generally  expressed  by  the 
same  symbol :  because  the  value  of  the  produdt^ 

tx  Lqj 

is  not  generally  confined  between  the  limits  0  and  tt,  between 
which  limits  it  has  been  thought  convenient  to  confine  the  angle 
of  any  quaternion  or  power  (art.  148).  It  may  (and  often  will) 
be  necessary,  in  the  applications,  to  add  or  subtract  some  whole 
number  of  circumferences^  or  in  other  words  some  multiple  of  27r, 
to  or  from  the  product  tLq^  in  order  to  obtain  hereby  a  result 
which  shall  be  comprised  within  ihe  first  positive  or  negative 
semicircle.  And  if  the  result  of  such  addition  of  the  multiple 
2nir,  where  n  is  some  positive  or  negative  whole  number,  shall, 
be  an  arc  different  from  zero,  and  contained  in  the  first  negative 
semicircle,  so  that 

2mr  +  ^Z.5'<0,  >-7r, 

we  must  then  change  the  sign  of  this  result,  in  order  to  get  a 
positive  angle:  taking  care,  however,  at  the  same  time,  io reverse 
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the  axiSy  in  order  that  the  rotation  may  still  be  right  handed* 
We  must  therefore  not  write,  as  a  general  formula, 

although  this  equation  will  ojien  be  true:  but  we  may  write  ge^ 
nerallyy 

L(q')  =  2nir±tlq, 

the  integer  n  and  the  sign  ±  being  determined  (when  the  angle 
L  q  and  the  exponent  t  are  given)  by  the  conditions  that 

2mr  ±t  lq>Qy<ir; 

and  the  axis  of  the  power  ff  being  in  the  same  direction  with  the 
axis  of  the  base  q^  or  in  the  opposite  direction,  according  as  it  is 
necessary  to  take  the  upper  or  the  lower  sign  (+  or  -),  in  con- 
formity with  the  foregoing  conditions. 

152.  For  example,  if  the  exponent  t  be  ^,  or  ^,  or  f ,  or  ge- 
nerally if  it  have  any  value  between  0  and  1,  whether  commen- 
surable or  incommensurable,  the  product  t  Lq  will  then  be  con- 
fined between  the  same  given  limits  (0  and  w)  as  the  angle  z  q 
itself;  and  therefore  this  product  t^«e(^  expresses  the  angle  of  the 
power  (f :  while  the  axis  of  this  power  coincides  with  the  axis  of 
the  base.  The  formulae  at  the  end  of  art.  135  remain  therefore 
undisturbed ;  and  the  square-root  of  any  proposed  (non-scalar) 
quaternion  has  always  its  angle  acute^  as  being  the  half  of  an 
angle  in  the  first  semicircle, 

Z(^)  =  jzy<|; 

while  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  this  square-root  <fi  \%  coincident 
with  {not  opposite  to)  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  q, 

153.  In  like  manner  the  square  of  an  acute-angled  quaternion 
'  has,  as  compared  with  that  quaternion  itself,  a  double  angle  and 

a  coincident  axis;  so  that, 

\i Lq<-y  then  L ((/*)  =  2 z. y,  and  Ax .  j^ = Ax . y, 

where  Ax .  9  is  used  as  a  (temporary)  symbol  for  the  unit-vector 
which  is  drawn  in  the  direction  of  the  positive  axis  ofq.  And  the 
square  of  a  right-angled  quaternion  is  a  negative  scalar  (compare 
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arts.  75,  85,  &c.),  which  must  be  regarded  as  having  its  angk  »  tt, 
and  its  axis  indeterminate;  or  in  symbols, 

if  z y  =  5,  then  z (j^)  =  IT,  5^<0;  Ax.9*,  indet. 

But  the  square  of  an  obttise^ngled  quaternion  q  is  another  qua- 
ternion, with  an  opposite  axis^  and  with  an  angle  which  is  the 
double  of  the  supplement  of  the  given  obtuse  angle ;  or  in  symbols, 

if  z y > -5,  then  L (5*)  =  27r-2zy;  Ax. 5*=-  Ax . q. 

154.  For  example,  in  fig.  29,  art.  137, 

ifj  =  8a -^  then53  =  8'a-^; 

but  while  the  angle  of  ia'^  is  140^,  and  the  axis  of  the  same  qua- 
ternion is  upward  (by  137,  138),  the  angle  of  the  square^  or  of 
the  quaternion  S'a'S  is  (on  the  plan  of  recent  articles)  regarded 
as  being  not  the  double  (namely  280°)  of  the  angle  140°  itself 
but  the  double  (namely  80°)  of  its  supplement  (namely  40°)  ;  the 
axis  of  the  new  or  squared  quaternion  being  at  the  same  time 
treated  as  a  doumward  line ;  because  when  we  compare  imme- 
diately the  ray  S'  with  the  ray  a,  without  introducing  the  conside- 
ration of  any  other  ray,  such  as  S,  we  find  it  simpler  to  conceive 
a  right  handed  rotation  of  80°  from  a  to  S"  round  such  a  down- 
ward axis,  than  to  conceive  another  rotation,  also  right-handed, 
although  round  an  upward  axis,  but  extending  through  a  more 
considerable  amount^  namely  280°,  from  the  same  initial  to  the 
same  final  ray.  In  fact  we  do  not  now  regard  280°  as  being,  in 
a  smfficiently  simple  sense  for  our  present  purpose,  an  angle  at 
ALL ;  and  therefore  we  adopt,  instead  of  it,  what  it  wants  offmr 
right  anglesy  taking  care,  however,  at  the  same  time,  to  reverse 
the  axis. 

155.  Again,  we  saw  (in  art.  141)  in  connexion  with  the  same 
fig.  29,  that  the  three  quaternions, 

ya'^y  Sa"^,  fa"S 

had  all  one  common  cube^  namely  the  quaternion 
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and  the  values  of  the  angles  of  the  three  quaternions  just  men- 
tioned may  now  be  definitely  stated  as  follows  (see  arts.  137,1389 
139) : 

Z(7«-i)  =  2(y>;    Z  (8a-»)  =  140^    z(co-i)  =  100^ 

their  axes  being  respectively  ttpwardy  upward^  and  doumward) 
while  the  axis  of  their  common  cube  is  upward^  and  its  angle  has 
(by  137)  the  following  value : 

zCi3a-»)  =  6(y>. 

We  have  then,  indeed,  in  this  example, 

Z.(7«-i)»  =  3z(7a-0; 
but  we  have  also, 

Z.(8a-i)»  =  3z(8a-0-2ir; 
and 

Z.(«a-y  =  27r-3z(ca-»); 

all  which  illustrates  and  exemplifies  what  was  said  in  art.  151. 

156.  If  with  the  recent  significations  of  a,  j3,  y,  S,  c  (in  con- 
nexion with  fig.  29),  we  denote  as  follows  the  four  quaternions 
considered  in  the  foregoing  article, 

we  shall  have  (by  art.  141),  the  equations, 

and,  by  what  has  just  been  shewn,  we  shall  have  also, 

2^  j=  3  z  r=  3  z  r  -  2  ir=27r- 3  z/. 
These  last  expressions  for  L  q  g^ve, 

29r  2ir 

but  (by  136, 162)  we  have,  generally ^ 

and  the  only  one  of  the  three  distinct  quaternions  r,  /,  r\  with 
q  for  their  common  cube,  which  satisfies  this  last  condition,  is  r. 
We  must,  therefore,  by  our  recent  definitions,  regard  r  as  the 
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(unique)  cube-root  of  q^  in  this  example ;  and  accordingly  must 
establish  the  equation, 

ql^r, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  iwo  other  equations, 


9 


these  last  being  inconsistent  with  that  dejinite  signification  of  a 
power  (or  root)  of  a  quaternion  which  has  been  recently  assigned ; 
although,  in  that  vaguer  sense  which  was  considered  by  us  not 
long  ago,  each  of  these  two  other  quaternions,  /  and  r^  might 
also^  as  well  as  r,  have  been  regarded  (see  arts.  138, 139)  as  being 
among  the  values  of  the  cube-root  of  the  quaternion  9,  or  as  being 

one  of  the  interpretations  of  the  symbol  q^. 

157.  Continuing  then  to  adopt  that  dbfinitb  interpreta- 
tion of  a  symbol  such  as  ^,  which  was  assigned  in  articles  148, 
149,  we  see  that  (with  the  recent  significations  of  the  symbols) 
we  MAT  write,  definitely,  for  the  particular  quaternion  lately 
denoted  by  r,  the  equation 

but  MUST  NOT  regard  this  equation  as  being  an  identity,  since 
it  will  NOT  be  true  to  assert  that,  for  the  two  other  particular 
quaternions  r'  and  r^  either  one  or  other  of  the  two  following 
equations,  as  at  present  interpreted,  holds  good ; 

On  the  contrary  it  is  easy  to  see,  with  the  help  of  fig.  29,  that  in 
the  present  example,  we  have  (compare  art.  86), 

(r'3)*  =  r  =  *-*r';    (f^)*  =  r  =  A*  r"; 

(results  which  will  soon  be  generalized :)  because  the  line  7,  or 
qiai  or  ra^  is  less  advanced  by  120^  (in  the  figure)  than  the  line 
S,  or  r'a ;  but  is  more  advanced,  by  the  same  angular  amount, 
than  the  line  c,  or  r^'a*  The  cube-root  of  the  cube  of  a  quaier- 
nion  is  therefore  not  generally  equal  to  that  original  quater- 
nion itself;  although  it  may  well  be  suspected,  from  the  recent 
example,  to  have  at  least  (what  it  has  in  fact)  some  simple  rela- 
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Hon  thereto:  and  although  a  quaternion  is  always  (like  a 
number)  the  cube  of  its  own  cube-root.  In  short,  the  pro- 
perty of  having  a  given  cube  q^  is  shared  in  eommofi  (see  art. 
141)  by  Mr66  distinct  quaternions;  of  which  one  alone  is,  by 
our  recent  definitions  (see  arts.  148,  149, 152),  regarded  as  being 

THE  CUBE-ROOT. 

158.  With  the  same  definite  interpretation  of  ^,  it  is  still  more 
easy  to  see  that  the  square-root  of  the  square  of  a  quaternion 
is  not  necessarily  equal  to  that  quaternion ;  since  it  may  just  as 
often  happen  to  be  the  negative  thereof  {-  q  instead  of  +  j)  ;  be- 
cause the  original  quaternion  q  may  be  as  often  oi/ti^e-angled  as 
actt^e-angled.     In  fact,  by  the  foregoing  principles, 

if^J<|i  then  (9*)*  =  y; 

but  if  z  J  >  -,  then  (y^)* «  -  y. 
For  example,  in  fig.  29, 

but,  in  the  same  figure, 

{(8a-')»)*=(8'a-i)*  =  -8a-i; 

because  the  bisector  of  the  angle  of  80°  between  a  and  S'  is  not 
the  line  S  itself,  but  the  opposite  line  -  S  (terminating  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  an  arc  of  -  40**,  instead  of  an  arc  of  + 140**  from  a)  ;  or 
because  (see  153,  154)  the  half  of  27r  -  2  Z.  y  is  =  tt  -  Z  y,  and  not 
=  Lq:  while  a  rotation  from  a,  round  an  axis  opposite  to  that  of 
9,  and  through  an  apgle  supplementary  to  I ;,  conducts  to  a  line 
which  has  a  direction  opposite  to  that  which  would  be  attained 
by  revolving  towards  the  same  hand  round  the  axis  of  q  itself, 
through  the  angle  itself  of  q.  At  that  intermediate  stage,  where 
q  is  n^A^-angled,  and  therefore  equal  to  some  vector  p^jt  follows 
from  what  has  been  shewn  in  several  former  articles  that  the 
square-root  of  its  square  is  a  vector,  with  an  entirely  indetermi- 
nate direction :  thus  we  may  write, 

(/»*)*  =<f;  T<r=Tp';  U<r,  indeterminate. 

159.  We  see  then  that  we  are  by  no  means  at  liberty  to 
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establish  qbnbrallt,  in  quaternions,  at  least  with  the  definite 
signification  lately  assigned  to  a  power^  and  when  versors  as  well 
as  tensors  are  considered,  the  arithmetical  equation 

which  was  one  of  those  proposed  (art.  136)  in  the  present  Lec- 
ture for  discussion.  For  we  have  found  that  even  the  less  gene- 
ral formula, 


ti 


(5")"  =  ?»  ^^  ('*)•  =  '•» 

which  is  included  in  that  equation,  and  in  which  n  may  be  con- 
ceived to  represent  some  positive  whole  number ^  is  an  equation 
not  generally  true  (see  arts.  157,  158),  for  the  values  n~3,  n  =  2 ; 
and  the  same  formula  may  be  easily  shewn  to /ail  (generally 
speaking)  for  all  higher  whole  values  of  n.    In  fact,  the  equation 

is  satisfied  generally,  in  quaternions  as  in  algebra  (compare  art. 
142),  by  n  distinct  values  of  r,  when  the  quaternion  q  is  given  : 
but  only  one  of  these  n  values  of  r,  suppose  the  unaccented  r 

itself,  coincides  with  the  value  (compare  156,  158),  of  ^.  If  we 
start  with  any  other,  suppose  r\  of  these  it  values  of  r,  which  all 
agree  in  satisfying  the  equation  r"*^^;  if  we  raise  it  to  its  n'* 
power;  and  if  we  afterwards  extract  the  n^  root  of  this  power, 
namely,  of  the  quaternion 

which  shall  have  been  so  obtained:  we  shall  not  hereby  be 
brought  back  to  the  value  r'  itself,  but  to  that  other  value  r, 
which  has  indeed  the  same  n^  power,  namely,  q,  but  is,  notwith- 
standing, a  quite  distinct  quaternion.  By  still  stronger  reason, 
therefore,  we  must  reject,  as  a  general  conclusion,  in  this 
Calculus,  the  equation  cited  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  ar- 
ticle. Indeed  if  we  remember  the  conditions  for  the  general  vali- 
dity of  that  equation,  which  were  assigned  in  art.  147,  we  shall 
see  that  in  the  very  act  of  our  since  satisfying  one  of  those  con- 
ditions, hy  fixing  (in  what  appeared  the  simplest  v92Ly)  the  value 
of  the  angle  of  a  quaternion,  and  thereby  satisfying  the  equation 
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which  (in  the  article  referred  to)  was  written  as  m  =:  /,  we  have 
made  it  impossible  for  us  also  to  satisfy  (generally)  that  othbr 
condition  of  the  same  article  147,  which  was  there  written  under 
the  form  ^  =  0.  For  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  us,  since  ourJiX' 
aiion  of  the  value  of  the  angle  of  a  given  quaternion,  through 
the  UmiieUions  of  art.  148,  to  escape  the  necessity  (art.  151)  of 
in  general  adding  some  multiple  of  2^  to  the  product  txiq^ 
and  even  of  often  changing  the  sign  of  the  result,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  duly  limited  value  of  the  angle  of  the  intermediate  power 
(f^  before  proceeding  to  raise  this  power,  as  a  new  base,  to  the 
new  power  denoted  by  the  symbol  (j*)*. 

160.  A  little  consideration,  however,  will  suflBce  to  shew, 
that  although  the  arithmetical  equation 

is  thus  not  generally  true  in  this  Calculus,  yet  a  power  of  a 
power  of  a  quaternion  bears  generally  a  simple  relation  to  that 
other  power  of  which  the  (scalar)  exponent  is  the  product  of  the 
proposed  exponents,  and  that  we  may  write,  as  a  general  for- 
mula,  the  following, 

(^)«=(Ax.9)*^.(^, 

where  t  and  u  are  still  two  arbitrary  scalars,  and  q  an  arbitrary 
quaternion,  while  n  is  some  integer  number,  positive  or  negative 
or  null,  of  which  the  value  depends  upon  and  varies  with  the  va- 
lues of  9,  t^  tt,  but  which  can  always  be  so  chosen  as  to  make  the 
formula  true,  in  each  particular  case,  with  our  present  significa- 
tion of  a  power.  For  example,  if  we  remember  that  generally 
(compare  75,  77, 153)  the  square  of  the  unit-axis  Ax  .  9  is  equal 
to  negative  unity,  so  that  the  equation 

(Ax.5r)««-1 

holds  good,  independently  of  the  particular  value  of  the  quater- 
nion q ;  while,  for  whole  values  of  the  exponents,  the  simple  law 
of  transformation,  above  discussed,  holds  good  (compare  art. 
136),  and  consequently, 
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we  shall  perceive  that  the  formula  aboye  written  is  true  for  the 
case  u  =  ^i  and  that  it  gives,  for  that  case,  the  expression, 

where  the  choice  of  the  sign  is  to  be  determined,  for  any  pro- 
posed values  of  q  and  t,  by  considerations  of  a  kind  already  and 
recently  explained.  And  it  will  easily  be  found  that  when  tt  =  ^ 
the  same  general  formula  is  true,  becoming  then, 

161.  For  example,  with  the  particular  significations  of  r,  r'^r*, 
in  recent  articles  (156,  157),  we  have  for  the  unit-axes  of  these 
three  quaternions  the  expressions  : 

Ax.r  =  A;    Ax.r'  =  A;    Ax.r^^-i; 

k  still  denoting  an  upward  vector-unit ;  and  if  we  observe  (com- 
pare arts.  116,  89)  that 

F=l,  and(-A)-F=A*, 

we  shall  see  that  the  results,  obtained  in  art.  157,  may  be  thus 
written  : 

and  that  they  agree  with  the  general  expression,  assigned  in  the 
foregoing  article,  for  a,  power  of  a  power  of  a  quaternion.  But  I 
leave  you  to  supply  the  general  demonstration  for  yourselves, 
through  fear  of  being  tedious  on  this  subject.  I  may  however 
add  here  that  the  new  symbol 

(Ax  .  qy^.  4, 

where  /  denotes  an  arbitrary  integer,  has  precisely  that  hind  and 
degree  of  multiplicity  ofvalue^  with  our  present  definite  signifi- 
cation of  a  potver  of  a  quaternion,  which  was  attributed  provi- 
sionally, in  article  142,  to  the  simpler  symbol 

before  the  ^fixation  (in  articles  148, 149)  of  the  value  of  the  angle 

Lq. 
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162.  After  these  general  remarks  on  powers,  let  us  consider 
more  particularly  the  important  and  useful  case  where  the  expo- 
nent is  negative  unity^  and  where  therefore  (see  arts.  44,  117, 
136)  the  power  to  be  studied  is  the  reciprocal^  q'^^  of  the  origi- 
nal quaternion  q.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  seeing  that  the  tensor 
of  the  reciprocal  of  a  quaternion  is  equal  to  the  reciprocal  of  the 
tensor;  and  that  in  like  manner  the  versor  of  the  reciprocal  i% 
the  reciprocal  of  the  versor  ;  or  in  symbols  (compare  117),  that 

T(9-0-(T?)-^=Ty-i, 
U(?-0  =  (U(?)-i=U(?-^; 

because  an  act  of  refaction  (44)  is  generally  compounded  of  two 
other  actSi  of  retension  (63)  and  reversion  (89)  respectively. 
Indeed  these  last  formulse  are  included  in  the  corresponding  and 
more  general  ones  of  article  136,  which  still  hold  good,  for  any 
scalar  exponents,  with  our  present  definite  signification  of^. 
We  have  also  evidently, 

L{q'^)-Lq\    Ax  .  j"^  =  -  Ax .  J ; 

because  the  reciprocal,  q~^^  considered  as  a  re-versor^  and  com* 
pared  with  the  original  quaternion  9,  has  simply  the  effect  of 
turning  the  line  on  which  it  operates,  through  the  same  angle, 
but  round  an  opposite  axis.  And  because  (by  art.  89)  the  con- 
jugate of  a  versor  is  exactly  such  a  9*6-versor,  so  that  generally, 

zKUy=zU?,    Ax.KUy  =  -Ax.Uy, 

and  therefore  also  (returning  from  versors  to  quaternions), 

L  Ky  =  ii  J,    Ax.  Kj  =  -  Ax.^r, 

we  see  that  the  cotyugate  and  the  reciprocal  of  a  quaternion  can 
differ  only  by  their  tensors^  which  are  mutually  reciprocals  of 
each  other,  because  generally  (see  arts.  89,  90,  114), 

TKj-Tj. 
Thus  we  may  write,  as  a  general  formula  for  quaternions, 

and  may  derive  from  it  this  general  expression  for  *a  reciprocal. 
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which  includes  the  formula  of  art  117  for  the  reciprocal  of  a  vec- 
tor^ namely 

because,  by  1 14, 

163.  We  see  at  the  same  time  that  the  following  is  a  general 
expression  for  the  conjugate  of  any  quaternion, 

Kj=Tj.KU?; 
which  may  also  (by  the  foregoing  article)  be  written  thus : 

And  because  the  quaternion  q  itself  may  (by  art.  90)  be  expressed 
as  follows, 

q^Tq.  \]q, 

where  the  tensor  T^  is  still  (by  63,  113)  a  positive  or  absolute 
number^  and  is  therefore  commutative  as  di  factor  with  all  other 
factors,  so  far  as  the  order  of  their  multiplication  is  concerned, 
we  see  that  this  other  general  formula  holds  good,  as  an  identity 
in  the  present  Calculus : 

so  that  the  product  of  two  conjuoatb  quaternions  is  always 
a  POSITIVE  SCALAR,  namely  the  square  qfthe  common  tensor.  In 
fact,  when  we  proceed  to  compound  with  each  other  the  two  con- 
jugate  acts  of  faction^  of  which  the  agents  or  operators  are  the 
two  conjugate  factors  q  and  Kg,  we  find  that  we  have  to  repeat 
a  tension^  and  to  undo  a  version^  producing  thus,  upon  the  whole, 
a  double  act  of  tension^  or  multiplying  by  the  square  of  Tg, 
without  any  ultimate  turning  of  the  line  on  which  we  have  thus 
operated.  We  arrive  then  at  the  following  general  expression  of 
the  tensor  of  any  proposed  quaternion  : 

which  gives  (see  90,  1 13)  this  connected  expression^  the  versor. 
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where  it  may  be  observed  that,  for  reasons  assigned  in  recent 
articles,  I  abstain  from  writing,  as  a  general  transformation,  the 
expression 

U?=(y^Kj)*; 

although  we  are  at  liberty  to  vrritef  generally^  or  as  an  identity 
in  this  Calculus,  the  formula, 

164.  In  fact^  when  9,  and  therefore  also  K^,  is  an  acute^ 
angled  quaternion,  the  quotient  q  -4-  Kq  is  a  quaternion  with  the 
same  axis,  and  with  a  double  angle ;  or  in  symbols, 

z(5^Kj)  =  2zg,  Ax.(9-T-K5)«Ax.j,  if^?<|. 

But  when  q  and  Kq  are  oA/t^e-angled  quaternions,  then  the  quo- 
tient q  ^  K^  is  a  quaternion  with  an  axis  opposite  to  that  of  9, 
and  with  an  angle  equal  to  the  double  of  the  supplement  of  iq 
(compare  art.  153) ;  that  is,  in  symbols, 

Z(g-j- K5f)  =  2ir-2z^5,  Ax.  (g-j- K2)  =  - Ax.9,  ifz^j>-. 

We  may  therefore,  generally,  establish  the  formula, 

> 
(q  -7-  Kg)*  =  ±  U  J,  according  as  Z.  j     J  ir. 

For  example,  in  fig.  29,  art.  137,  we  have  the  two  following  re- 
lations of  conjugation, 

and  therefore,  by  the  general  formulae  for  multiplication  and  divi- 
sion in  arts.  49»  56,  and  by  the  property  of  a  reciprocal  (118),  we 
have  the  two  quotients, 

oy'^-T-K  .  ay'^  =  (a  -J- 7) -^  (7'  -7-  7)  =  a  -5-  y=ay'^ .  77'"^  =  («7"0*> 
and 

because  here 

0-7-7  =  74- 7'j     a-r-S=8-r8'. 

But  when  we  eome  to  extract  the  square-roots  of  the  two  squares 

N 
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ofversorsj  obtained  bythese  two  divisions,  we  find  (art.  158)  that 
because  the  angles  of  the  two  quaternions  07'^  and  aS~^  are  re- 
spectively acute  and  obtusCy  we  have,  indeed, 

((a7-W  =  +  a7-»; 
but  also, 

and  similarly  for  all  other  cases  of  acute-angled  and  obtuse- 
angled  quaternions,  wben  they  are  divided  by  their  resp^tive 
conjugates^  and  the  square-roots  of  the  quotients  taken. 

165.  If  the  quaternion  9  should  happen  to  be  rt^AZ-angled, 
and  therefore  (art.  122,  &c.)  to  become  a  vector ^  we  should  haye 
(compare  114)  the  equations, 

^?-|;    Kj«-g;    q^Kq^-l; 

and  the  square-root  of  the  quotient  of  these  conjugates,  although 
it  might  be  uxprbssbd  by  the  symbol^ 

would  represent^  or  signify,  on  the  principles  of  the  present  Cal- 
culus, an  INDETERMINATE  VECTOR-UNIT,  or  an  unit-vector  with 
indeterminate  direction.  We  should,  however,  still  be  allowed 
to  write,  in  conformity  with  what  was  remarked  at  the  end  of  art. 
163,  the  equation 

the  common  value  of  each  member  being,  in  this  case,  negative 
unity. 

166.  This  seems  to  be  a  natural  occasion  for  introducing 
some  additional  remarks  on  that  important  case  |of  indetermi- 
NATioN,  in  the  theory  of  powers  of  quaternions,  which  we  have 
already  several  times  found  to  present  itself,  when  the  base  is  a 
negative  scalar.  And  as  the  only  difficulty  (if  any)  in  the  ques- 
tion arises  from  the  power  of  the  versor  (see  art.  136),  which  ver- 
sor  is  here  equal  (by  art.  1 13)  to  the  sign  minusy  or  to  the  num- 
ber negative  unity^  we  have  only  to  consider  the  powers  of  this 
sign,  or  of  this  number,  or  the  interpretation  of  the  symbol 
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(-y  or  (-  ly, 

where  t  is  still  supposed  to  denote  a  scalar.  And  because  when 
this  exponent  i  is  an  odd  number,  positive  or  negative,  the  poiver 
is  evidently  (compare  art.  60)  itsel/equa\  to  -  1  ;  while,  when  t 
is  an  even  number,  positive  or  negative  or  zero,  the  power  be- 
comes =  +  1  (as  in  ordinary  algebra) ;  we  need  only  attend  to  the 
cases  where  i  \%  fractional  or  incommensurable.  Now  because, 
when  the  base  (-)  or  -  1  is  regarded  as  a  versor^  namely  (by  60) 
as  an  tn-versor,  its  angle  is  ir,  and  its  axis  is  indeterminate  (com- 
pare articles  149,  153),  we  may  write, 

Z  (-  I)  =  IT ;    Ax .  (-  1),  indeterminate. 

The  power  under  discussion,  namely 

(-1)'. 

must  therefore,  on  our  general  principles,  be  conceived  to  be  a 
quaternion^  of  which  it  will  soon  be  proved  that  the  tensor  is 
unity ;  and  which,  as  a  versor,  has  the  effect  (compare  the  end 
of  art.  149)  of  producing  a  gvoen  rotation  »/7r,  but  in  a  wholly 
arbitrary  plane. 

167.  The  symbol 

Vri^   or(-l)*, 

regarded  as  a  particular  case  of  the  foregoing  more  general  power, 
comes  thus  anew^to  be  regarded  (compare  art.  75)  as  a  quadran- 
tal  versor^  with  an  arbitrary  axis^  or  as  operating  in  an  arbitrary 
plane ;  so  that  we  may  write, 

^.V^  =  — ;    Ax.V-l,  indeterminate  : 

at  least  until  some  special  circumstance,  ot  uny  particular  inves- 
tigation, by  introducing  some  new  condition,  shall^x  or  limit  the 
direction  of  this  otherwise  arbitrary  line.  However,  the  tensor 
of  this  power  is  given^  being  always  equal  to  unity j  because  such 
is  (more  generally)  the  value  of  the  tensor  of  the  power  (-  1)'. 
In  fact,  such  a  power  is  simply  a  versor^  because  its  base  is  such 
(compare  art.  136) ;  and  we  have  generally,  by  art.  90,  the  equa- 
tion 

n2 
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TUy=l. 

Thus  we  may  write,  generally, 

T.(-iy=l; 
and  in  particular, 

We  are  then  led  to  regard  this  symbol  V  -  I  as  having,  in  the 
theory  of  quaternions,  a  perfectly  real,  but  also  a  par- 
tially INDETERMINATE,  INTERPRETATION;  namely as  denoting 
an  ARBITRARY  VECTOR-UNIT,  OX  directed  uniUUne  in  trtdimen- 
sional  sp(zce.  This  conclusion  indeed  agrees  with  what  has  been 
already  said  in  several  former  articles;  but  it  appeared  impor- 
tant enough  to  be  reproduced  in  a  new  way  here  :  since  it  is  in 

fact  ONE  OF  THE  CHIEF  PECULIARITIES  OF  THE  PRESENT  CAL- 
CULUS, in  so  far  as  its  connexion  with  Geometry  is  concerned. 
And  if  we  denote  by  t  the  particular  vector  unit  which  in  any 
particular  question  is  the  value  of  V~  1,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  aosis  of  - 1,  we  shall  obviously  have  the  transformation, 

(-iy=>; 

for  we  shall  now  have 

and  therefore  the  power  denoted  by  i^  is  (by  art.  86,  or  by  our 
more  recent  and  more  general  theory  of  powers  of  quaternions) 
a  versor,  which,  like  the  power  (-  I)^  turns  a  line  jc,  perpendicu- 
lar to  c,  through  an  amount  of  rotation  expressed  by  the  product 

2t  X  -9  or  by  /tt,  round  the  particular  unit-axis  c     Indeed,  be- 

cause  i'  =  -  1,  the  recent  equation  (-  ly  =  i*'  may  be  thus  written, 

which  last  equation,  although  not  an  identity  in  this  calculus 
(see  article  159),  is,  notwithstanding,  true^  with  the  present  par- 
ticular interpretation  of  the  symbols. 

168.  To  give  now  a  notion  how  such  powers  of- 1,  although 
partly  indeterminate  in  their  signification,  may  come  to  be  useful 
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in  the  geometrical  appHccUiona  of  thb  Calculus,  I  shall  shew 
how  its  very  indetermination  renders  such  a  symbol  adapted  to 
assist  in  forming  expressions  for  a  few  simple  but  important  loci 
in  geometry.  And  first  let  us  suppose  that  we  meet  the  equa- 
tion 

p  =  V^-l,  where  p  =  p-o; 

p  being  thus  the  vector  of  the  point  p  (see  art.  15),  drawn^J'om  a 
given  point  o  as  from  an  origin.  Had  the  equation  proposed  for 
interpretation  been  of  the  form  /o  =  a,  where  a  is  conceived  to  de- 
note some  given  and  determined  vector j  the  inference  would  have 
been  that  the  sought  point  p  had  itself  a  determined  position^  de^ 
noted  thus  (see  art.  19)  : 

p  =  a  +  o. 

But  precisely  because  the  symbol  ^-1  denotes  an  arbitrary  vec- 
tor-unit, the  equation 

P-o  =  p=^-l,    orp=V-l+o, 

leaves  the  position  of  p  partly  arbitrary  ;  and  only  obliges  that 
point  to  be  situated  somewhere  upon  a  given  spherical  locus, 
namely,  on  the  surface  of  the  sphere  described  about  the  given 
origin  o  as  centre,  with  a  radius  equal  to  the  unit  of  length.  Call- 
ing then  this  sur&ce,  for  shortness^  the  unit-sphere,  and  regard- 
ing p  as  the  variable  vector  of  a  point  upon  a  locus,  we  see  that  the 
EQUATION  OF  THB  UNIT-SPHERE  is  simply.  With  our  notations, 

p=^-l,    orp2  +  i  =  0: 

a  remarkable ybr//i,  peculiar  (so  far  as  I  know)  to  the  Calcu- 
lus OF  Quaternions,  and  one  which  appears  to  me  to  be  very 
extensively  useful,  in  connexion  with  spherical  geometry, 

169.  Had  we  chosen  to  form,  on  the  same  plan,  the  equation 
of  any  other  sphere,  with  its  centre  at  any  other  given  point  b 
(and  not  at  the  given  or  assumed  origin  o),  and  with  any  other 
radius,  such  as  6;  ^e  might  have  denoted  the  vector  of  the  cen^- 
tre  by  /3,  or  might  have  assumed 

j3  =  B-o; 

and  might  then  have  written  the  equation, 
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Thus  the  symbol, 

is  seen  to  be,  in  this  calculus,  adapted  to  represent  the  variable 
vector  p,  or  p  >  o,  of  a  variable  point  p,  situated  anywhere  on 
the  surface  of  the  new  sphere^  and  referred  to  the  old  point  o,  as 
being  Btill  the  assumed  origin  of  vectors.  And  accordingly,  by 
art.  Ill,  the  recent  equation 

18  seen  to  be  equivalent  to  the  following, 

T(p-^)  =  6; 
where  the  symbol, 

T(p-p)  =  T(p-B)=i?, 

denotes  the  length  of  the  right  line  from  b  to  p,  that  is  here,  from 
the  centre  to  the  surfoce  :  which  length  is  thus  seen,  in  the  pre- 
sent question,  to  be  constant,  and  equal  to  b. 
170.  The  equation, 

pa-i«V-l, 

where  it  may  be  supposed  that  a  is  the  known  vector  of  a  given 
point  A,  so  that 

a=A-o,    p  =  p-o, 

would  require  a  different  (although  an  analogous)  interpretation, 
and  would  represent  a  different  locus.  For  now  the  unit  vector, 
denoted  by  the  symbol  V  - 1,  being  equal  (by  1 18)  to  the  quo^ 
tient  of  the  two  other  vectors  p  and  a,  must  (by  art.  122)  he  per- 
pendicular to  each  ;  and  they  (by  the  same  article)  must  be  per- 
pendicular to  each  other :  we  must  also  have  (by  same  art.  122), 
the  equality 

Tp  -1-  Ta  =  1,   or  Tp  e=  Ta. 

The  line  p  or  op  must  therefore  now  be  equal  in  length  to  the 
line  a,  or  oa,  and  perpendicular  to  it  in  direction  :  that  is  to  say 
the  locus  of  the  point  p  is  now  a  circular  circumfbrence  ; 
namely  a  certain  great  circle,  or  diametral  section,  of  the  surface 
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of  that  new  sphere  which  it  described  about  the  origin  o  as  its 
centre,  so  as  to  pass  through  the  point  a  ;  this  section  being  made 
by  a  plane  through  o,  which  is  at  right  angles  to  the  given  ra- 
dius OA.   Such  therefore  is  the  locus  represented  by  the  equation^ 

when  interpreted  on  the  principles  of  the  present  theory,  in  con- 
formity with  the  notations  of  this  Calculus. 

17  !•  Another  mode  of  arriving  at  the  same  geometrical  sig- 
nification of  this  last  equation  would  have  been  to  put  it  first 
under  the  form 

and  then  to  multiply  each  number  into  the  given  vector  a;  for 
thus  we  should  have  found  the  transformation, 

which  would  have  shewn  that  the  third  proportional  to  a  and  p 
is  -  a :  and  consequently  (compare  art.  134)  that  the  symbol  p 
must  here  denote  a  line  which  is  equal  in  length  to  the  line  a, 
but  perpendicular  to  it  in  direction. 

172.  If  we  wish  to  remove  all  restriction  on  the  length  of  the 
variable  vector  p,  or  to  eliminate  whatever  depends  on  its  tensor 
Tp,  we  need  only  tcihe  the  versars  (art.  90),  or  write  this  other 
equation 

U.pa-i=  v^-1; 

which  latter  equation  therefore  represents,  on  the  same  princi- 
ples, a  new  and  different  locusj  namely,  that  indefinite  plane 
which  is  drawn  through  the  point  o,  perpendicular  to  the  line 
OA.  And  if  we  wished  to  form,  in  like  manner,  the  equation  of 
any  other  plancy  which  might  be  supposed  to  he  parallel  to  the 
former  plane,  but  to  pass  through  some  other  given  point,  such 
as  B,  we  should  only  have  to  write  the  analogous  formula, 

U.(p-^)a-»=  v^-l. 

In  short,  the  two  equations  of  the  present  article  may  be  trans- 
lated into  the  two  following  formulae : 

p  ±  a  ;     p-/3±a. 
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1 73.  It  may  be  here  remarked,  as  an  example  of  the  use  in 
geometry  of  other  powers  of  negative  unity,  that  the  equation 

p«-i=(-i)i,    • 

interpreted  on  the  foregoing  principles,  is  easily  seen  to  be  the 
equation  of  another  circle :  namely  (if  p  and  a  be  still  conceived 
to  denote  two  co-initial  vectors)^  the  jcircle  which  is  the  locus  of 
the  summits  of  all  the  equilateral  triangles  which  can  be  de* 
scribed  upon  the  given  base  a.  And  if,  taking  the  versors^  we 
write  this  other  equation, 

we  shall  thereby  express  or  denote  one  sheet  of  a  right  cone, 
or  cone  ofrevolution^  described  about  the  line  a  as  its  interior 
axis  (or  semi-axis),  and  with  a  semi-angle  of  sixty  degrees.  In 
fact  the  second  equation  of  the  present  article  is  equivalent  to 
the  following  angular  or  graphic  formula, 

while  the  first  equation  includes  also  the  metric  relation, 

Tp  =  Ta. 

174.  It  is  with  some  regret  that  I  leave,  for  the  present,  this 
class  of  speculations  and  inquiries,  to  which  already  might  be 
annexed  several  remarks  on  equations  of  straight  lines  and  cy- 
linders, and  also  on  conic  sections,  and  which  would  tend  to 
shew  that  you  are  already  in  possession  of  an  organ,  or  of  a 
LANGUAGE,  which  cujoys  no  inconsiderable  power  of  geometri- 
cal expression.  But  for  the  sake  of  method^  I  think  it  better 
to  reserve  the  remainder  of  these  applications  for  »  later  period 
of  our  Course.  You  see,  at  least,  already,  that  the  degree  of  In- 
dbtermination  of  the  Powers  of  Negatives  (which  powers 
(done  our  definitions  suffer  to  be  indeterminate),  is  rather  a  re- 
source than  an  embarassment,  when  properly  managed  in  this 
Calculus.  I  may  also  just  remark  (see  art.  150),  as  regards  the 
theory  of  these  powers,  that  the  equation 
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18  only  then  to  be  generally  regarded  as  true,  when  the  generally 
indeterminate  directions  of  the  fixes  of  those  three  quaternions, 
which  are  here  each  denoted  by  the  common  symbol  -  1,  are 
considered  as  coinciding  with  each  other.  But  with  these  re- 
marks on  powers  I  must  conclude  the  present  Lecture,  being 
obliged  to  reserve  for  the  next  any  such  remarks  as  I  had  hoped 
to  make  in  this  one,  respecting  the  general  multiplication  and 
division  of  quaternions,  and  especially  respecting  the  associative 
property  of  such  multiplication. 
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175.  Rbsumino  without  preface.  Gentlemen,  those  inrestiga- 
tions  which  were  proposed  near  the  beginning  of  the  foregoing 
Lecture,  and  which  have  already  been  partly  entered  upon,  let 
us  proceed  to  examine  whether  the  Associative  Principle  of  the 
Multiplication  of  Quaternions  (mentioned  in  arts.  108, 112, 121) 
holds  good  for  the  case  of  the  multiplication  of  three  vectors^  which 
we  shall  at  first  suppose  to  be  coplanar.  And  because  (by  1 17) 
the  reciprocal  of  a  vector  is  itself  another  vector,  with  a  recipro- 
cal length,  and  with  an  opposite  direction,  the  question  at  pre- 
sent for  consideration  may  be  stated  thus : 

is)3.a"^7  =  /3a"^.7,  when  a  ||| /3,7? 

176.  If  we  retain  the  significations  ofa/dyS,  with  which 
those  letters  were  used  in  fig.  22  (art.  103),  and  assign  to  the  let- 
ter €  the  same  signification  as  in  articles  123,  &c.,  in  connexion 
with  the  same  figure,  we  shall  have  on  the  one  hand  (by  127) 
&c.)  the  equation  (compare  130), 

and  on  the  other  hand  (by  123,  118)  we  shall  have 

whence  it  follows  (see  117)  that  we  have  also. 

It  is  then  proved  that  the  associative  principle  of  multiplication 
holds  good,  at  least  for  these  three  vectors,  a,  /3, 7 ;  the  common 
value  of  the  two  symbols  (ia'^-y  and  /3.a*7,  being  (in  this 
case)  equal  to  the  fi[)urth  coplanar  vector  S. 

177.  It  is  easy  now  to  see  that  the  same  reasoning  may  be 
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employed  to  establish  the  same  result,  for  erery  other  ease  where 
the  two  following  conditions,  of  coplanarity  and  perpendicularity, 

a|||/3,y,  and  7  X  a, 

are  satisfied :  it  being  only  necessary  to  introduce,  on  the  same 
plan,  the  consideration  of  a  new  vector  c,  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  a,  /3>  79  and  determined  by  the  equation  (compare  127)9 

aayC}    or  y'^a^i  : . 

which  will  give  (compare  43), 

For,  by  taking  S  to  denote  the  fourth  proportional  to  the  three 
given  vectors  a,  fi,  79  so  that  the  proportion  and  equation  (1299 
130), 

a:/3::7:8,     d  =  fia'Ky, 

shall  still  hold  good,  we  shall  also  have,  by  inversion  and  alter- 
nation (art.  130),  this  other  proportion  and  equation, 

7:a::8:/3,  ov  fiS'^^ay''. 

Taking  then  the  conjugates  of  these  two  last  equal  quaternions, 
we  find  (see  89), 

whence 

/3  =  Si,  and,  as  before,  jSt*^  =  8. 

But  h'^  was  seen  to  be  equal  to  a'^y  ;  therefore  we  have  still, 

/3. 0-^7=  8  = /3a  ^ 7. 

178.  It  is  still  more  easy  to  perceive  that  when  a  h  parallel 
instead  of  being  perpendicular  to  7,  so  that  (see  69, 64,  83), 

al7,     y=^Ca-aCi     o'^7  =  c, 

c  being  some  scalar  coeflBcient,  the  associative  property  holds 
good,  and  the  equation  of  art.  175  is  satisfied.  For  we  have,  in 
this  case, 

/3o-^7  =  c(/3a-i.a)=c/3  =  ^c  =  /3.a-i7. 
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When  we  come  to  establish,  independently^  the  distributive  pro- 
perty of  the  multiplication  of  quaternions,  we  shall  be  able  to 
infer,  from  the  results  of  this  article  and  of  the  one  immediately 
preceding  it,  that  even  when  a  is  neither  parallel  nor  perpendi- 
cular to  7,  the  equation  of  art.  175  ^^7/ holds  good :  for  we  shall 
only  have  to  decompose  y  into  two  parts,  or  component  vectors, 
thus  separately  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  a,  or  to  write, 


7^7  +7  ,     7  II  a,     7  i.a; 

and  then  we  shall  have,  by  the  distributive  principle  thus  here  by 
anticipation  spoken  of,  in  combination  with  what  has  been  re- 
cently proved,  y&r  any  three  coplanar  vector Sy  0/87, 

/3o-' .  7  = /3a -1.  7  + /3a -^  7"= /3  .  a-^7  + /3  .  a-17"  = /3  .  a-i 7. 

1  7 9. Without  assuming  any  knowledge  of  the  distributive 
principle,  if  the  vectors  a  and  7,  although  still  supposed  to  be 
coplanar  with  /3,  had  not  been  perpendicular  nor  parallel  to  each 
other,  we  might  then  have  proceeded  as  follows,  in  order  to  de- 
termine the  value,  or  the  geometrical  interpretation,  of  the  sym- 
bol )3  .a~^7,  and  to  prove  that  this  value  is  equal  to  the  already 
known  value  S,  of /3a'^  .7.  The  symbol  here  to  be  interpreted  is 
seen  to  be  expressed  as  a  product ;  namely,  as  the  product  of  the 
quaternion  a'^7,  multiplied  by  the  vector  /3;  which  last  we 
know  to  admit  of  bei»g  considered  as  being  itself  equal  to  a  cer- 
tain other  and  quadrantal  quaternion  (art.  122,  &c.).  We  have 
therefore  here  to  resolve  a  particular  case  of  the  general  problem 
considered  in  art.  108,  namely  that  of  multiplying  one  quaternion 
by  another.  Now  the  general  rule,  or  process,  for  effecting  such 
a  multiplication,  which  was  assigned  in  the  last-mentioned  arti- 
cle, may,  with  a  slightly  altered  notation,  be  thus  re-stated  here. 
To  multiply  one  given  quaternion  ^,  as  a  multiplicand,  by  ano- 
ther given  quaternion  r,  as  a  multiplier,  we  are  in  general  to 
find  three  vectors,  suppose  k,  A,  /ti,  which  shall  satisfy  the  two 
conditions, 

q  =  \K'^;    r  =  /[iX"'; 

and  then  the  sought  product-qiiatemion  will  be  the  following : 
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In  other  words,  we  are  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  identity  (com- 
pare 49,118), 

Or  because  k'^  and  A~^  may  represent  any  two  vectors,  we  may 
present  the  same  identity  under  this  other  form,  which  is  some- 
times a  more  convenient  one  : 

That  is,  we  may  put  the  given  ^/!ie^or«,  q  and  r,  under  the  forms, 

and  shall  then  be  able  to  infer,  for  quaternions  as  for  ordinary 
algebra,  that  the  product  sought  is 

180.  Applying  therefore  this  last  form  of  the  rule  to  the 
case  where  a'^y  is  the  multiplicand,  and  /3  the  multiplier,  we 
are  led  to  seek  for  some  three  vectors,  ?,  i|,  0,  which  shall  satisfy 
the  two  conditions, 

after  which  we  shall  have  the  expression. 

The  conditions  just  written  give  (by  the  last  Lecture), 
e|||a,7;  ii|l|a,7;    i|±/3;    ?  J.  n ;    2:±/3; 
they  give  also, 

ft,-i  =  ^a-i;    e  =  7a-'.n;    T?=T/3^T„; 

thus  i|  is  a  line  perpendicular  to  )3,  but  coplanar  with  a  and  7,  and 
thence  also  with  /3  and  0  ;  while  ^  is  a  line  whose  length  is  the 
quotient  of  the  lengths  of  /3  and  97,  this  line  ^  being  also  perpen- 
dicular to  the  common  plane  of  these  five  vectors,  a,  /3,  7,  i|,  0, 
and  being  directed  so  that  the  rotation  round  it,  from  i}  to  /3,  is 
right-handed  (122):  and  0  is  the  fourth  proportional  to  a,  y,  i|. 
These  conditions  allow  us  to  assume  an  arbitrary  lengthy  and 
either  of  two  opposite  directions,  for  the  auxiliary  vector  Z ;  but 
when  once  these  selections  have  been  made,  they  serve  to  fix 
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the  lengths  and  directions  of  the  two  other  auxiliary  vectors,  i} 
and  0.  But  in  whatever  way  we  assume'  ^,  consistently  with  the 
foregoing  conditions,  we  shall  have 

Z±9, 

* 

and  the  product  Z6  will  denote  a  certain  determined  vector  c,  co- 
planar  with  a,  /3,  ytfiyO;  for  if  we  double  (for  example)  the  length 
of  ^,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  halve  the  length  of  i|,  and  therefore 
that  of  0  also,  leaving  the  length  of  ZO  unchanged ;  and  if  we 
reverse  the  direction  of  ^,  we  must  at  the  same  time  reverse 
those  of  1}  and  of  0  also,  so  that  we  shall  not  alter  the  direction 
of  the  line  ^9,  or  c.     We  may  then  write 

and  it  only  remains  to  examine  whether  this  line  i  is  equal  to  the 
vector,  obtained  by  the  other  mode  of  associating  (or  grouping) 
the  factors,  namely,  to  the  line 


•0« 


-1 


8. 


181.  To  render  manifest  this  last  equality,  or  to  prove  that 
we  have  (under  the  supposed  conditions)  the  equation, 

1  =  8, 

we  have  only  to  construct  a  figure, 
suppose  the  annexed  (figure  30),  in 
which  no  essential  generality  is 
lost  by  supposing  every  tensor  to 
be  unity.  The  unit  vectors,  a,  /3, 
y,  from  the  centre  o  of  a  horizon- 
tal unit-circlej  may  be  supposed, -lo^ 
as  a  sufiScient  exemplification  of  _^y 
the  nature  of  the  question,  to  ter- 
minate (as  in  fig,  29,  art.  137),  at 
points  on  the  circumference  which  are  respectively  graducUed  as 
the  extremities  of  three  arcs  of  0^,  60%  and  20^,  in  the  direction 
of  right-banded  rotation  round  an  upward  axis,  from  the  initial 
point  A  of  that  circumference.  It  is  required,  with  these  data,  to 
construct  the  vector  c,  which  is  the  value  of  the  symbol  )3  .a'^y. 
By  the  preceding  article,  we  might  choose  (  so  that  t|  should  be 
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directed  either  towards  the  extremity  of  an  arc  of  +  150%  or  of  an 
arc  of  -  30%  from  a  ;  but  there  may  be  considered  to  be  a  slight 
convenience  in  adopting  the  latter  alternative,  because  then  the 
direction  of  Z  will  be  upward^  instead  of  being  downward,  the 
figure  being  looked  at  from  above.  Taking  then  for  ti  an  upward 
vector^unitf  or  assuming 

JJ  «  +  A,     (and  not  ?  =  -  ^), 

with  that  signification  which  we  have  hitherto  usually  attached 
in  these  Lectures  to  this  last  letter  A,  we  find  that  ti  is  the  radius 
terminating  at  the  point  graduated  as -30^;  because  this,  but 
no  other  value  of  i|,  gives  (compare  art.  70), 

The  proportion  (180), 

a :  7  : :  i| :  0, 

shews  next  that  0  is  the  radius  terminating  at  - 10°  from  a.  And 
when  we  come  to  effect  finally  the  multiplication  ^0,  or  A0,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  vector 

we  find  that  in  thus  forming  i  from  0,  we  must  cause  the  extre- 
mity of  this  last-mentioned  unit-vector  to  advance  through  a 
quadrant  on  the  circle,  namely  from  -  10°  to  +80°.  But  this  last 
point  of  the  circumference  is  also  the  termination  of  the  line  S, 
or  fia'^  •  79  because  the  vector  <,  which  is  drawn  to  it  from  the 
centre,  is  evidently  such  as  to  satisfy  the  proportion, 

a :  /3 : :  7  :  £)  or  a  :  7 : :  /3 :  c 

In  short,  instead  of  at  once  going  forward,  in  this  example, 
through  an  angle  of  20°  from  /3  to  S,  as  from  a  to  7,  we  have 
merely  gone  backward  through  90°  from  /3  to  if ;  then  forward 
through  20°  from  if  to  0 ;  and  then  again  forward  through  90°, 
from  0  to  £,  which  line  i  is  thus  found  to  coincide  with  S. 
182.  In  fact  we  have  here 

a  :  7  : :  1} :  0 : :  Aij :  Ar0 : :  /3  :  £ ; 
and  it  is  clear  that  the  same  process  of  reasoning  applies  to  all 
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Other  cases  of  the  same  kind :  the  general  principle  on  which  it 
depends  admitting  of  being  thus  expressed  in  symbols, 

niOiiZn'^Ke,    i{K±v.    andjxd. 

In  the  language  of  a  former  Lecture,  a  bircuIicU  (q,  6)  is  only 
changed  to  an  equivalent  biradial  (2^t|»  ^0),  when  both  the  rays 
are  caused  to  turn  together  in  their  own  plane  through  a  qua* 
drant,  their  lengths  being  at  the  same  time  either  left  unaltered, 
or  changed  proportionally.  We  have  then  generally^  for  any 
three  coplanar  lines^  a  /3  7$  the  equation  which  was  proposed  for 
discussion  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  Lecture,  and  may 
write,  as  the  answer  to  the  question  proposed  in  art.  175,  the  for- 
mula, 

^a-'. 7  =  ^-0-17,  ifa|||^,7. 

183.  The  following  investigation  will  confirm  in  a  new  way 
this  result,  and  will  (it  is  hoped)  be  found  in  other  respects  in- 
structive. 

It  can  scarcely  fail  to  have  been  already  collected,  from  what 
has  been  said  in  former  articles  (142,  158,  164),  that  the  symbol 
-  9,  or  the  negative  of  a  quaternion^  is  regarded,  in  this  calculus, 
as  being  equivalent  to  the  product  of  that  quaternion  q  itself,  as 
one  &ctor,  and  of  negative  unity  (or  the  sign  mtnu^),  as  another; 
or,  in  symbols,  that  the  following  identity  holds  good  in  quater- 
nions as  in  ordinary  algebra, 

or,  if  we  choose  to  write  it  so  (compare  art.  60), 

-y  =  (-)xy. 

With  this  definition  of -9,  the  negative  of  a  quaternion  7  is 
another  quaternion,  such  that, 

if9  =  /3-5-a,  then -g  =  -/3 -Ha. 

In  fact  we  have  only  to  treat  the  three  symbols, 

q,    -  1,     and  -  g, 

as  representing  respectively  (see  Lecture  11.)  a  factor,  profactor, 
and  transfactor,  while  a  is  the  &ciend,  /3  the  factum  or  profaciend, 
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and  -  /3  the  profoctum,  or  transfactum,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  just  now  expressed*  With  this  signification  of  the  sym- 
bol -  q^it  is  evident  (compare  158)  that  ^    3 j^ 

T(-y)-Ty;    L{-q)^w-lq; 
Ax .  (-  y)  «  -  Ax .  q. 


See  figure  31,  where  9  (or +  9)  and 

-  q  are  pictured  as  two  biradials.  ^— )3 

184.  This  being  perceived,  as  regards  negatives  of  quater- 
nions, and  what  was  lately  said  respecting  conjugates  being  re- 
membered, it  will  be  seen  that  because,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
angle  and  axis  of  the  negative  are  such  as  they  were  just  now 
stated  to  be,  while  the  angh  and  axis  of  the  conjugate  are  such  as 
was  set  forth  in  art.  162,  the  following  general  relations  exist  be- 
tween them : 

L{''q)^ir-/L  Ky;     Ax.(-y)«  Ax.  Kq, 

In  words,  the  axbs  of  the  nbgativb  and  cfthe  conjugatb  (of 
any  quaternion)  coincidb  ;  but  the  anglb  of  the  one  is  supplb- 

MBNTABY  tO  that  ofthe  OthCT. 

185.  Hence,  as  respects  the  negative  ofthe  conjugate  of  a 
quaternion,  or  the  symbol 

-Ky, 

we  easily  perceive  that  its  tensor,  angle,  and  axis  are  as  follows : 

T(-Kjr)-Tj;    z(-Ky)-ir'-Zj;     Ax.(-Kjr)«  Ax.y; 

so  that  this  negative  of  the  conjugate  has  the  effect  of  turning 
the  line  on  which  it  operates,  round  the  same  cuds  as  the  quater- 
nion q  itself,  but  through  a  supplementary  angle.  In  fact,  as  re- 
gards the  angle  and  axis,  we  have  only  to  change  q  to  Kg',  in  the 
formulae  of  the  foregoing  article,  and  therefore  also  K9  to  9,  be- 
cause the  cotyugate  ofthe  conjugate  of  a  quaternion  is  that  ori- 
ginal quaternion  itself  in  order  to  transform  those  earlier  into 
these  more  recent  equations.     In  symbols, 

KKq^g; 

or  more  concisely,  and  in  still  more  characteristically  symbolical 
language,  the  formula, 
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holds  good,  whatever  may  be  the  quaternion  q  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  subject  of  the  operations.  Or  we  might  have  changed 
q  to  K;,  in  the  formulas  of  art.  183,  and  have  then  employed  the 
values,  assigned  in  art.  162,  for  the  tensor,  angle,  and  axis  of  a 
conjugate. 

186.  To  illustrate  these  conclusions  respecting  the  negative 
of  a  conjugate  by  a  diagram,  conceive,  in  ^   ^^ 
figure  32,  that  the  three  lines  ob,  oc,  od  are  q 
equally  long,  and  that  the  third  is  opposite 
in  direction  to  the  second ;  let  also  the  line 
OA  be  supposed  to  bisect  the  angle  boc  be«- 
tween  the  two  first  of  the  three  lines  just 
mentioned;  and  let  us  write, 

A-o  =  a,    B-o=/3,   c-o  =  y,   D-o  =  8, 

so  that,  by  the  construction,  the  following 
relation  shall  hold  good, 

8  =  -  y. 

Then  writing,  for  abridgment, 

fi-ha^q, 

we  shall  have  the  two  other  and  connected  equations, 

y^a^Kq^     8-f-a  =  -Kj; 

which  are  seen  at  once  to  exemplify  the  results  of  the  foregoing 
article,  so  far  as  axes  and  angles  are  concerned. 

187.  It  is  easy  to  prove,  on  the  same  plan,  that  the  cofyugate 
of  the  negative  of  any  quaternion  is  at  the  same  time  the  negative 
of  the  conjugate ;  or  that,  in  symbols, 

K(- ?)  =  -%. 

Thus  if  we  conceive,  in  the  recent  figure  32,  a  point  b  so  chosen 
that  the  line  bb  shall  be  bisected  by  o,  or  that 

B-o»e«o-B«-/3, 
we  shall  then  have, 

c  -5-  a  « -  ^,  and  8  -«-  a« K(«  -h  a). 
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It  may  also  be  just  noted  here  that  the  negative  of  the  conjugate 
of  a  vector^  regarded  as  a  quaternion,  is  equal  (by  114)  to  the 
original  vector  itself;  or  in  symbols,  that 

And  it  follows,  conversely,  from  art  186,  that  iftL  quaternion  q 
satisfy  the  equation, 

then  that  quaternion  must  be  a  vector  ;  or  that  its  angle  must 
have  (compare  122, 149, 158, 165)  the  value, 

because  thus  only  can  we  satisfy  the  condition, 

Lqmir^jLq. 

188.  It  was  shewn  in  art.  110,  that  the  tensor  of  the  product 
or  quotient  of  any  two  vectors  h  the  product  or  quotient  of  their 
two  tensors;  and  hence,  or  from  articles  87,  88,  90,  113,  it  is 
easy  to  infer  that  the  versor  of  any  such  product  or  quotient  of 
two  vectors  is  in  like  manner  equal  to  the  product  or  quotient 
of  their  versors ;  or  in  symbols,  that 

U.icX^Uie.UX;    U(X^ic)-UX^.Uic. 

Since  then  (by  49, 1 13), 

Vy  ^  Ua  =  (U7  ^U/3)  X  (U^  -j-Ua), 

while  it  is  still  more  obvious,  from  the  numerical  mgnifications  of 
the  symbols,  that 

Ty  -  Ta  =  (Ty  -^  T^)  x  (T^  ^  Ta), 

we  see  by  the  last  cited  articles,  that  for  any  two  quaternions^  q 
and  r,  the  following  relations  hold  good  : 

T.ry  =  Tr.Ty;    U.ry  =  Ur .Uy. 

And  in  a  way  quite  similar  it  may  be  shewn  (by  60,  56)  that 

T(r^j)  =  Tr-Ty;    U(r  ^  j)  =  Ur  ^Uy. 

189.  We  see  then  that  for  any  two  quatemionsj  as  well  as  for 
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any  two  vectors^  the  tensor  of  the  product  is  equal  to  the  product 
of  the  tensors;  the  tensor  of  the  quotient  is  equal  to  the  quotient 
of  the  tensors;  the  versor  of  the  product  is  the  product  of  the 
versors;  and  the  versor  of  the  quotient  is  the  quotient  of  the  ver- 
sors.  And  when  we  come  to  inquire  into  the  meaning  or  inter- 
pretation of  these  four  symbolical  results,  we  easily  perceive  that 
their  validity  depends  ultimately  on  the  mutual  independence  of 
the  two  acts^  or  operations,  of  tension  and  of  version  ;  in  virtue 
of  which  independence,  we  may  compound  two  successive  acts  of 
faction  into  one,  or  may  decompose  one  such  act  into  twQ,  by 
compounding  separately^  or  by  separately  decomposing,  the  cor- 
responding and  component  acts  of  tension  and  of  version  (com- 
pare arts.  64,  56, 63, 65,  90). 

As  a  corollary  it  may  be  remarked,  that  we  may  always 
write, 

(T  .ry)«  =  (Tr .  TqY  =  TH .  Tj» ; 

a  tensor  being  subject  to  all  the  ordinary  laws  of  arithmetic :  but 
that  we  have  not  always,  nor  generally,  for  two  quaternions  q 
and  r,  the  analogous  formula  for  the  square  of  the  versor  of  their 
product, 

(U.rj)«  =  Ur».Uj«; 

because  we  have  not^  generally, 

Uy.Ur=Ur.Uy,    ' 

these  versors  being  not  in  general  commutative  with  each  other 
as  factors. 

190.  The  conjugate  of  the  product  of  any  two  quaternions  is 
equal  to  the  j^roc/tic^  of  their  cotyugates^  taken  in  an  inverted 
order  ;  or  in  symbols, 

K  •  ry  =  K  J .  Kr. 

To  prove  this  theorem,  let  a  /3  7  be  three  lines  chosen  so  that 
(as  in  arts.  40,  46,  49)  we  may  have  the  relations, 

;a « /3 ;    r/3  =  7  ;    and  therefore,  rq.a^y. 
We  shall  then  have  also  (see  art.  163), 

Kr.7«Kr.r^-Tr».^, 
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and  (compare  49, 189)» 

(Kj.Kr).y-Ky.(Kr.7)«Tr«(Kff./3) 
=  Tr»(Ky.ya)  =  Tr»T5«.o=(T.rff)«.a 
=  (K .  ry  X  ry) .  a  =  K .  ry  X  (rg .  o)  =»  K .  ry .  y ; 
whence,  as  above, 

Ky .  Kr  -  K .  rg : 

these  two  quaternions  being  thus  proved  to  be  equals  by  its  being 
shewn  that  when  they  operate  separately,  cufactore^  on  one  com- 
mon line  y,  they  conduct  to  one  common  result^  namely,  to  the 
line  denoted  by  the  symbol 

191.  The  rationale  of  the  foregoing  process  may  be  said  to 
consist  in  this :  that  it  puts  in  evidence,  through  the  notations  of 
the  present  calculus,  the  conception,  that  if  by  any  two  succes- 
sive acts  of  faction,  whose  agents  or  operators  are  here  the  two 
quaternions  q  and  r,  we  pass  from  an  initial  line  a  to  a  final  line 
y  ;  and  if  we  then  perform,  in  a  contrary  order ^  the  two  respeo- 
tively  conjugate  actSj  whose  operators  are,  in  this  new  order,  Kr 
and  Kq ;  we  shall  hereby  have  repeated  each  factor  act  of  ten-- 
stony  but  shall  have  reversed  (and  thereby  annulled^  as  to  their 
effects)  each  of  the  two  component  acts  of  version  (compare  art. 
114):  and  shall  thus,  upon  the  whole^  have  merely  multiplied  the 
original  line  a  by  the  product  of  the  squares,  T^  and  Tr*,  of 
the  tensors  of  the  two  proposed  quaternions  q  and  r,  or  by  the 
square  of  the  tensor  T .  rg  of  the  product  of  those  two  quater- 
nions. But  in  thus  passing  from  y,  or  from  rq .  a,  to  (T  •  rqY .  a^ 
after  passing  from  a  to  y,  we  have,  upon  the  whole,  repeated  the 
act  of  tension  denoted  by  T .  r^,  and  reversed  the  act  of  version 
denoted  by  U .  r^;  that  is,  we  have  multiplied  y,  upon  the  whole» 
by  the  conjugate  K  .  rg,  of  the  product  rq  of  the  quaternions. 

192.  A  reasoning  nearly  similar  would  shew  that  the  recipro* 
cal  of  the  product  of  any  two  quaternions  is  equal  to  ihe  product 
of  the  reciprocals^  taken  in  an  inverted  order:  or,  in  symbols^ 
that 

{rqy^=q'^r'^. 
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Accordingly,  with  the  recently  supposed  choice  of  the  lines  a,  ^>  79 
we  have  (see  44, 136), 

and  the  recently  written  relation  of  product  to  &ctors  is  seen  to 
hold  good,  in  virtue  of  the  general  formula  of  multiplication  in 
art.  49.  It  was  thus,  for  example,  that  in  art.  177  we  had  the 
two  connected  Equations, 

193.  The  formula  of  art.  190  includes  the  equation  of  the  same 
kind  which  was  established,  as  a  definition,  for  the  conjugate  prO' 
ducts  of  any  two  vectors  k  and  X,  in  art.  89,  namely 

K .  fcX  B  Ak  ; 
because  (by  art.  1 14), 

Kic  =  -ic,     KX=-X. 

It  enables  us  also  to  infer,  for  any  three  vectors  a,  /3, 7,  the  equa- 
tion, 

K(ya-i./3)=-^.a-i7; 
because 

K^*-^,  and  K.ya'^^a'^y. 

Whenever,  therefore,  the  three  lines  a,  /3,  y  are  coplanar^  so  that 
(by  arts.  129, 13t))  a,  fourth  line  S  may  be  so  chosen  in  the  same 
plane  as  to  satisfy  the  equations, 

^0-1. 7=8,    7a-i./3  =  8, 

we  see  that  we  shall  have  also 

/3.o-i7  =  -K8  =  +8  =  /3o-i.7; 

and  thus  we  are  conducted  anew  to  the  result  obtained  before,  in 
art.  182 ;  while,  in  arriving  at  it,  by  this  new  train  of  investiga- 
tion, we  have  had  occasion  to  develope  some  useful  principles  and 
general  results  of  this  Calculus. 

194.  It  is  therefore  immaterial  where  we  place  the  point  (or 
other  mark)  ofmultiplicationy  in  combining  any  three  coplanar 
lineSi  such  as  here  7,  a'S  and  /3,  MjactorSf  in  one  determined 
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ordeTi  or  in  the  order  opposite  to  this ;  the  result  being  still  equals 
when  interpreted  on  our  principles,  to  one  definite  vector^  or 
fourth  directed  line  in  the  same  plane,  whichever  place  we  choose 
for  the  multiplying  point  or  mark,  and  whichever  of  the  two  op- 
posite orders  of  factors  we  may  adopt.  The  associative  prin- 
ciple OF  multiplication  (referred  to  by  anticipation  in  several 
former  articles)  is  therefore  here  seen  to  hold  good;  together 
with  at  least  a  partial  validity  of  the  commutative  principle  also, 
for  the  same  case  here  considered :  that  is  to  say,  for  the  case  of 
the  multipliccUion  of  any  three  coplanar  lines.  And  we  may  now 
proceed  ioprqfit  by  it  (compare  art,  136),  by  dismissing ^  as  un- 
necessary^  the  pointy  or  other  multiplying  mark :  and  by  thus 
writing  simply,  under  the  conditions  of  articles  129,  &c.,  the 

equation, 

8«/3a-i7,  or  8-yo-i^: 

because,  whether  we  multiply  the  quaternion  j3a'^  into  the  vec- 
tor y,  or  the  vector  /3  into  the  quaternion  a'^y,  or  ya'^  into  /3| 
or  y.into  a~^/3)  we  obtain,  by  each  of  these  four  processes,  one 
common  line  S  as  the  result;  namely,  Xhefmrth  proportional  to 
a,  /39  79  or  to  a,  7,  /3,  determined  as  in  those  former  articles*  And 
we  may  call  this  fourth  proportional  the  continued  product  of 
the  three  vectors  7,  a'^  and  /3;  or  of /3,  a'S  and  7. 
195.  If  we  should  meet  with  a  symbol  of  the  form 

/tiXfc,  wher^  ft  |||  X,  fC) 

vnthout  negative  unity  occurring  as  an  exponent  of  the  middle 
factor,  we  might  still  speak  of  this  symbol  as  denoting  a  conti* 
nued  product  of  three  vectors^  namely  k,  X,  ft;  that  is,  the  pro- 
duct-line obtained  by  multiplying  k  by\  and  then  multiplying 
the  product  Xk  ^  /u;  or  we  may  read  the  product  thus :  ^  into 
X  into  K.  We  might  also,  by  the  recent  associative  principle,  in- 
terpret the  same  symbol  /iXk  as  denoting  the  product-line  obtained 
by  multiplying  first  ft  into  X,  and  then  the  product  fiX  into  k.  Or 
again  we  may  regard  the  symbol  /uXk  as  being  equivalent  to  the 
continued  product  of  the  same  three  coplanar  vectors,  taken  in 
the  contrary  order^  namely  the  order  |i,  X,  fc;  or  may  interpret 
it  as  being  equal  to  the  product  *^  k  into  X  into  |i  ;*'  because  it  fol- 
lows from  what  has  been  already  shewn,  that  under  the  supposed 
condition  Of  coplanaritt,  the  equation 
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/uXlCB|cX/A 

is  satisfied.  We  may  also,  by  the  last  article,  speak  of  either  of 
these  two  last  equated  symbols  as  denoting  the  Jburth  propor^ 
tional  to  X~^,  ft,  and  k,  or  to  X~S  k,  and  ^i;  because,  by  a  princi- 
ple which  has  indeed  been  already  tacitly  employed,  the  recipro^ 
cat  of  the  reciprocal  of  a  vector,  or  of  a  quaternion,  is  that  vector 
or  quaternion  itself;  so  that  (compare  117, 136), 

A-(x-o-M  q-ir'Y'. 

196.  Since  (by  117), 

while  the  square  a*  of  a  vector  is  (by  85)  a  scalar,  namely,  a  ne- 
gative number,  and  the  place  of  a  scalar  factor  among  other  fac- 
tors is  (compare  83)  indifferent  to  the  value  of  the  product,  we 
see  that  the  following  general  relation  between  the  two  products 

j3o"^7  and/3ay, 

which  are  of  the  forms  considered  in  the  two  foregoing  articles, 
holds  good  in  quaternions  as  in  algebra  : 

If  then  we  wish  to  construct  the  continued  product  fiay  of  any 
three  given  coplanar  lines,  y,  a,  /3)  we  see  that  we  may  first  con- 
struct, on  the  plan  of  either  of  the  two  articles  131,  132,  the 
fourth  proportional  S,  to  the  three  lines  a,  /3,  7,  and  afterwards 
multiply  the  line  S,  so  constructed,  by  the  negative  scalar  a* ;  that 
is  to  say,  reverse  its  direction,  and  multiply  its  length  by  Ta' :  be- 
cause (by  III,  116,  136), 

a«  =  -Ta«. 
In  symbols, 

ifo:/3::y:8,  then/3ay  =  -Ta«.8. 

197.  Thus,  for  example,  if  a,  /3,  7  denote,  as  in  fig.  26,  art. 
131,  the  three  successive  sides  of  a  triangle  bca  inscribed  in  a 
circle,  the  continued  product  /Say,  or  ya/3,  denotes  a  vector  which 
has  the  direction  of  the  tangent  ab  at  a  to  the  segment  abc,  and 
not  the  direction  of  the  tangent  af  to  the  segment  bca;  because, 
in  the  article  just  cited,  it  was  shewn  that  this  last  is  the  direc- 
tion of  the  fourth  proportional  S,  to  a,  /3,  7.     As  to  the  length 
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of  the  line  which  is  denoted  by  the  symbol  jSay,  it  bears  to  the 
length  of  the  line  af,  in  the  same  figure  26,  a  ratio  which  is  the 
duplicate  of  the  ratio  of  the  length  of  the  side  bc  or  a  to  the  as- 
sumed unit  of  length ;  or  in  other  words,  this  length  of  the  line 
/Say  bears  to  this  unit  of  length  the  same  ratio  which  the  right 
solid,  constructed  with  the  three  sides  of  the  triangle  bca  as 
edges,  bears  to  the  unit  of  volume,  or  to  the  cube  constructed 
with  the  unit  of  length  for  its  edge*  In  symbols  (compare  110, 
188), 

T./3ay«T/3.Ta.Ty. 

198*  We  know  then  how  to  interpret  the  symbol, 

(a  -  c)  (c  -  b)  (b  -  a),    or  (b  -  a)  (c  -  b)  (a  -  c), 

for  any  three  points  of  space  a,  b,  c,  supposed  at  first  to  be  not 
situated  on  one  straight  line,  but  to  be  the  corners  of  a  plane 
triangle;  namely,  as  denoting  a  certain  line  or  vector^  whose 
length  represents  the  product  of  the  lengths  of  the  sides  of  that 
triangle,  while  its  direction  is  that  of  the  tangent  at  a  to  the  $eg^ 
ment  abc,  of  the  circle  circumscribed  about  it.  This  remarkable 
interpretation,  or  construction,  for  the  symbol  (a~c)  (c-b) 
(b  -  a),  appears  to  me  to  be  frequently  use/id^  in  the  applications 
of  the  present  Calculus  to  Geometry ;  and  it  is  one  of  those 
which  are,  so  far  as  I  have  hitherto  been  able  to  learn,  pbculiab 
TO  QUATERNIONS,  ftom  the  principles  of  which  we  have  seen  that 
it  is  a  necessary  and  inevitable  consequence. 

199.  If  the  three  points  abc  should  happen  to  be  situated  on 
one  straight  line,  the  interpretation  of  the  recently  assigned  sym- 
bol would  in  that  case  be  still  more  easy.  For  because  the  pro- 
duct of  two  vectors  which  have  the  same  direction  is  in  this 
theory  (by  art.  84)  a  negative  scalar ;  while  the  product  of  two 
vectors  which  have  opposite  directions  is  on  the  contrary  (by  the 
same  article)  with  us  a  positive  scalar ;  it  follows  that  if  the 
point  A  be  intermediate  between  b  and  c,  as  in  fig.  33, 


'ig.33.j 


Fig.oo.-^v • 

^     A  y^  ^«y 

the  continued  product, 
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Pay  «  (a  -  c)  (c-  B)  (b  -  a), 

is  coustructed  in  this  case  by  a  line,  which  has  the  direction  of 
either  of  the  two  extreme  factors  b  -  a  or  a  -  c.  But  in  the  case 
represented  by  this  other  figure, 


! 


Fig.  34.  ^  c — ■ • — ■- — A 

By  fiay 


in  which  the  intermediate  point  is  b,  the  same  symbol  of  a  con- 
tinued product  denotes  a  line,  which  has  indeed  the  direction  of 
B  -  A|  but  not  that  of  a  -  c.  And  on  the  other  hand^  in  the  case 
where  c  is  the  intermediate  point,  as  in  the  figure  subjoined, 


'! 


Fig.  36.  -J  B  

pay 

the  same  continued  product  has  the  direction  of  a  -  c,  but  not 
that  of  B  -  A.  In  each  of  these  three  cases,  therefore,  the  pro- 
duct fiay  is  constructed  by  fi,  vector,  which  has  the  same  direction 
as  the  segments  of  the  finite  straight  line  on  which  the  three 
points  ABC  are  situated,  some  two  of  them  being  at  its  extremi- 
ties, and  the  third  being  in  some  intermediate  position ;  and  in 
each  case,  the  solid  under  the  whole  line  and  its  two  segments 
has  the  same  numerical  expression  as  the  length  of  the  product- 
line.  But  it  must  again  be  observed  that  the  direction  thus  as- 
signed to  this  product-line  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  the  present 
calculus^  or  to  its  modes  of  geometrical  interpretation. 

200.  Again,  if  we  suppose  that  abcd  is,  as  in  figures  27  and 
28,  a  quadrilateral  inscribed  in  a  circle,  then  because,  with  the 
significations  of  the  letters  in  those  figures,  we  have  (see  132), 

it  follows  that  the  continued  product, 

ya^  =  (D-c)(c-B)(B-A), 

is  constructed  by  a  line  which  has  its  direction  opposite  to  that 
of  S,  and  therefore  similar  to  that  of  a  -  d  in  fig.  27,  but  opposite 
to  the  direction  of  a  -  d  in  figure  28.     Hence  the  continued  pro- 
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duct  qf  three  successive  sideSy  ab,  bc,  cd,  qf  a  quadrilateral 
inscribed  in  a  circle^  is  (in  this  theory)  a  line,  irAtcA  has  the  di- 
rectian  of  the  fourth  side,  da,  or  else  a  direction  opposite  to 
thejbnrth  side^  according  as  the  inscribed  figure  abcd  is  an  un- 
crossed or  a  CROSSED  quadrilateral  {compare  132).  In  symbols, 
for  every  quadrilateral  in  a  circle,  we  have 

U .  (d  -  c)  (c  -  b)  (b  -  a)  o  ±  U(a  -  d)  ; 

the  upper  chr  the  lower  sign  being  taken,  according  as  the  figure 
is  uncrossed^  as  in  fig.  27)  or  crossed^  as  in  fig.  28.  And  from 
what  was  shewn  in  art.  132,  in  connexion  with  those  two  figures, 
it  is  easy  to  infer  that  the  recently  written  formula  of  versors 
would  not  hold  good,  if  d  were  changed  to  any  other  point  on 
the  third  side  cd,  or  on  that  side  prolonged,  such  as  a  or  d'  or  d% 
within  or  without  the  circle;  because  the  versor  of  the  continued 
product  in  the  first  member  of  the  formula  would  then  either  re- 
main unchanged,  or  merely  change  its  sign,  while  the  versor  of 
the  fourth  side,  in  the  second  member  of  this  same  formula, 
would  be  multiplied  by  a  non-scalar  quaternion.  No  plane  qua- 
drilateralf  therefore,  can  satisfy  the  condition  expressed  by  the 
recent  formula^  unless  it  be  inscriptible  in  a  circle :  for  if  it  cannot 
be  so  inscribed,  the  two  members  of  that  formula  will  represent 
two  different  vector-units.  And  if  the  quadrilateral  abcd  were 
what  is  called  a  gauche  (or  tunsted)  figure,  that  is,  one  not  con- 
tained in  any  signle  plane,  we  shall  soon  see  that  the  formula 
would  in  that  case  fail,  from  the  first  member  becoming  a  non^ 
quadrantal  versor^  while  the  second  member  would  still  represent 
a  vector-unit  as  before.  It  follows  then  that  the  recent  equation 
between  versors  expresses,  in  what  may  be  regarded  a  remarkable 
way,  a  property  which  belongs  to  inscriptible  quadrilaterals  alone; 
and  consequently  that  it  expresses,  at  the  same  time,  a  character 
ristic  property  of  the  circle^  by  assigning,  with  the  notations  of 
this  calculus,  a  general  relation  which  exists  between  four  con- 
circular  POINTS,  and  between  four  such  points  exclusively. 

201.  It  is  time  to  consider  now,  what  a  recent  remark  may 
remind  us  of,  the  continued  products  and  fourth  proportionals  of 
three  Unes  not  coplanar. 

Suppose  then  that  it  is  required  to  assign  the  value  of  the 
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symbol  /3a~^ .  y,  where  the  line  y,  although  not  now  coplanar  with 
a  and  /3,  shall  be  supposed  at  first  to  be  perpendicular  to  a,  so 

that  we  shall  have 

y  not  III  o,/3,  but  7  J.  a. 

Under  this  last  condition,  we  can,  as  in  the  second  section  of 
art.  127,  determine  a  line  c,  such  that 

and  shall  then  have,  as  in  that  article, 

But  whereas  vie  formerly  concluded  (in  127,  II.)f  that  the  quo- 
tient /3  -^  c,  thus  obtained,  was  equal  to  a  /tne,  because  c  was 
found,  in  that  former  investigation,  to  be  perpendicular  to  /3,  on 
account  of  its  being  perpendicular  to  both  a  and  y,  with  which 
lines  /3  vfas  formerly  coplanar  ;  we  must  noWy  on  the  contrary, 
infer,  from  the  present  non-coplanarity  of  a,  /3,  y,  that  the  line  c, 
which  is  still  perpendicular  to  both  a  and  7,  by  its  construction, 
cannot  also  be  perpendicular  to  j3 ;  or  in  symbols  (contrast  the 
corresponding  expressions  in  127),  that 

€  not  ±  /3,  because  «  ±  a,  €  ±  7,  and  /3  not  |||  a,  7. 

202.  We  are  not  therefore  now  to  consider  any  line^  such  at 
the  S"  of  127,  but  a  certain  non-quadrantal  quaternion^  to  be  the 
value  of  the  symbol  /3e~^,  or  /3  -r-c,  and  therefore  of  /3a~^7* 
And  if  we  still  agree,  from  the  analogy  of  former  investigations, 
to  call  this  last  symbol,  namely, 

/3a"^.7,  or  /3-f-ox7f 

a  symbol  for  ihe  fourth  proportional  to  the  three  lines  a,  /3,  7, 
we  find  ourselves  obliged  to  admit  the  following  conclusion, 
already  mentioned  by  anticipation  in  art.  130,  namely,  that  ^^The 
Fourth  Proportional  to  three  Lines  not  coplanar  is  not 
A  Line,  but  a  Quaternion;"  at  least  when  the  first  line  a  is, 
as  above,  perpendicular  to  the  third  line  7.  But  we  shall  soon 
see  that  this  last  condition  of  perpendicularity,  is  not  essential  to 
the  correctness  of  the  conclusion. 
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203.  Retaining,  however,  a  little  longer,  this  condition  of 
perpendicularity,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  proving,  for  the  three 
lines  of  art.  201,  or  rather  for  the  three  lines  y,  a~^,  and  /3,  the 
iusocicUive  property  qf  multiplication,  or  the  equation, 

^.a"^y»/3a**.7,  at  least  if  y  X  a ; 

each  member  of  this  last  formula  being  here  "/3c~^,  because,  as 
in  176, 177,  the  equation 

7«ac"*  gives  a'*7  =  «"*. 

And  if  we  were  now  again,  for  a  moment,  to  suppose  known  the 
diMtributive  principle  ofmultipliccUion,  already  more  than  once 
alluded  to  (121, 178),  and  of  which  an  independent  proof  m\\  be 
given  in  the  ensuing  Lecture,  we  should  be  able  to  infer,  by  the 
process  described  in  art  178,  that  the  same  cueociative  property^ 
or  the  equation  /3  •  a'^y  « /3a~^  •  7,  holds  good  for  any  three  vec^ 
tors :  namely,  by  decomposing  y  into  two  parts,  or  component 
vectors,  y  and  7%  of  which  y  shall  still  be  parallel  to  a,  and  y" 
still  perpendicular  to  a,  although  this  last  component  y""  would 
not  now  be  supposed  (as  in  178)  to  be  in  general  coplanar  with 

204.  If  instead  of  supposing  7  ±  a,  we  had  supposed 

/3  ±  a,  and  therefore  /3"Xa,  /3o*^«X, 

where  A  is  some  new  line,  the  same  associative  property  might 
easily  have  been  inferred.  For  in  this  case  we  should  have  (com- 
pare 179), 

/3 .  a"*7«Xo.o'*7  =  A7«/3o"*.7. 

And  hence  by  distributing  any  other  vector  /3,  into  two  parts 
respectively  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  a,  we  might  o^atit  infer, 
in  a  way  quite  analogous  to  that  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  ar- 
ticle, that  the  expressions  /3 .  0*^7  and  /3a~^  .7  are  equal,  for  any 
three  vectors,  if  the  distributive  principle,  for  the  multiplication 
of  quaternions,  had  been  already  proved.  But  we  shall  soon 
prove  generally  this  associative  property  of  the  multiplication  of 
vectors,  without  assuming  any  knowledge  of  the  distributive  prin^ 
ciple,  as  regards  the  multiplication  of  quaternions.  Meanwhile 
.we  see  that  the  common  value  just  now  found  for  the  two  equal 
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expressioDSi  /S.a'^y  and  /3a''.  7,  in  the  case  where  /3  ±  a» 
namely  the  value  X79  is  (like  the  value  j3e*\  found  for  the  case 
y  ±  a)  not  equal  to  a  line^but  to  a  quaternion  ;  because  X»  being 
perpendicular  to  a  and  jS,  cannot  be  also  perpendicular  to  7,  when 
the  three  lines  a,  jSi  7  are  supposed  to  be  not  cpplanar  with  each 
other. 

205.  If  it  happen  that  the  three  lines  a,  j3|  7  compose  a  rbct- 
ANOULAR  BYSTBMi  SO  as  to  be  perpendicular  each  to  each^ 

/3  ±  a,    7  ±  a,    7  ±  /3, 

then  the  line  s,  determined  as  in  201,  will  have  its  direction  co^ 
incident  with,  or  opposite  to,  the  direction  of  j3,  according  as  the 
rotation  (compare  122)  round  7,  from  j3  to  a,  is  positive  or  nega- 
tive ;  or,  in  other  words,  according  as  the  rotation  round  a  from 
/3  to  7  is  negative  or  positive.  And  because  the  symbol  jSc'^ 
which  has  been  found  (201, 203),  to  be  the  value  of  jSa"^ .  7,  or  of 
/3  •  a~^7,  denotes  in  the  first  case  a  positive,  but  in  the  second  case 
a  negative  scalar,  we  see  that  "  The  Fourth  Proportional  (fia'^y)^ 
to  any  three  mutually  Rectangular  Lines  a,  j3, 7,  i^  a  Negative  or 
a  Positive  Number,  according  as  the  Rotation  round  the  first  (a), 
from  the  second  (j3),  to  the  third  (7),  is  of  a  Right-handed  or  of 
a  Left-handed  character.**  We  might  also  prove  this  Theorem 
otherwise,  by  observing  that  in  the  first  of  these  two  cases  the 
line  X,  of  art  204,  has  the  same  direction  as  7,  but  in  the  second 
case  the  opposite  direction  (compare  82,  84). 

206.  For  example,  with  the  significations  assigned  in  the 
Second  Lecture  (art.  77)  to  the  symbols  t,  j,  A,  those  symbols 
denote  three  rectangular  vector-units,  such  that  the  rotation 
round  t  from  j' to  A,  and  therefore  also  round  j  from  h  to  t,  is  posi- 
tive or  right-handed.  We  may  therefore  expect,  in  virtue  of  the 
Theorem  enunciated  in  the  immediately  preceding  article,  to  find 
that  the  fourth  proportional  toj,  k,  tod  t,  is  a  negative  number^ 
which  (from  the  value  of  its  tensor)  can  be  no  other  than  nega- 
tive unity  ;  or  in  symbols,  that 

k  -$-jxia-  1. 
And  accordingly  we  saw  (in  76  and  75)  that 

h'hj'^if  andtxt  =  -l. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  rotation  round  the  same  j  from  t  to  A  is 
negative ;  and  we  hare  accordingly,  as  another  eiample  of  the 
truth  of  the  theorem  in  205,  the  equation 

because  (compare  74  and  75), 

207.  Since  we  have  still  (as  in  196) 

ar^a^.a'^j  anda«— Ta«<0, 

we  see  that  the  continued  product  jSay  (compare  194, 195)  of  the 
three  vectors  y,  a,  j3,  namely,  the  product  obtained  when  y  is 
multiplied  by  (not  into)  a,  and  the  partial  or  intermediate  product 
ay  is  again  multiplied  by  fi,  may  still  be  formed  from  the  Jburih 
proportional  to  the  same  three  vectors  taken  in  the  order  a,  /B,  7, 
that  is  to  say,  from  /3a' ^  .7,  by  multiplying  this  last  quaternion 
by  the  negative  scalar  a^.  The  theorem  of  art.  205  may  there- 
fore be  thus  enunciated :  **  The  continued  product  jSay,  of  any 
three  rectangular  vectors  y,  a,  j3,  £9  a  positive  or  a  negative 
number^  according  as  the  rotation  round  the  firstfy^  from  the  se^ 
cond,  a,  to  the  thirds  j3,  is  itself  positive  or  negative'*  (that  is, 
right-handed  or  left-handed).  For  this  rotation,  round  y  from  a 
to  /3,  has  necessarily  the  same  direction  as  the  rotation  round  a 
from  /3  to  7 ;  while  the  values  oifia'^y  and  j3a7  are  scalars  with 
opposite  signs  (as  positive  or  negative),  when  a,  j3,  7  compose  a 
rectangular  system. 

208.  With  respect  to  the  tensor  of  the  continued  product^  it 
is  obviously  equal  to  the  continued  product  of  the  tensors ;  for 
in  general  it  is  an  evident  consequence  of  the  conceptions  and  re- 
sults explained  in  former  articles,  that  (/"any  number  of  qua- 
ternions be  multiplied  together^  in  any  order,  and  with  any 
mode  of  association  (or  of  grouping)  among  themselves  asfzctors^ 
the  TENSOR  OF  THB  PRODUCT  is  olwoys  cqual  to  the  product  of 
THB  TBNSORS  (compare  188, 197).  We  may  agree  to  denote  this 
general  principle,  or  theorem,  by  writing  concisely  the  formula, 

Tn-nT; 

where  the  Greek  capital  letter  n  is  used  as  a  symbol  for  a  pro- 
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duct.  And  on  applying  it  to  the  case  of  ttie  last  article,  we  find 
that  the  number,  which  is  the  value  of  the  continued  product  jSay 
of  three  rectangular  lines,  must,  if  we  abstract  from  its  sign,  de- 
note the  product  qfthe  lengths  of  those  three  lines. 

209.  Thus, 

^a7  =  -yo0=±T0.To.Ty,  if^±a,  y  ±  a,  y  ±  fi; 

and  if  da,  db,  dc,  be  three  co-initial  edges  of  a  right  solid  (or 
rectangular  parallelipipedon),  the  continued  product 

(c  -  d)  (b  -  d)  (a  -  d)  =  ±  volume  of  solid ; 

the  upper  or  the  lower  sign  being  taken,  according  as  the  rota^ 
Hon  round  the  edge  da,  from  the  edge  db  to  the  edge  dc,  is  di- 
rected towards  the  right  hand,  or  towards  the  left. 

210.  For  example,  the  lines  t,y,  h  may  be  regarded  (by  77) 
as  three  conterminous  edges  of  the  unit-cubb,  if  we  give  this 
name  to  the  cube  of  which  three  co-initial  edges  are  three  vector- 
units,  drawn  in  three  rectangular  and  standard  directions  from  a 
point  assumed  as  origin  of  vectors;  and  the  rotation  round  t  from 
y  to  A  is  positive,  but  the  rotation  round  h  from  j  to  t  is  negative. 

And  accordingly  we  find,  in  consistency  with  the  foregoing  the- 
orem,  the  two  following  continued  products  (compare  206) : 

yA=y»xf;-iA  =  -f;-iA«-l. 

This  last  result,  in  connexion  with  those  of  art.  75,  gives  the 
continued  equation^ 

and  I  cannot  forbear  to  notice,  by  anticipation,  here,  that  all  the 
rules  respecting  the  multiplications  ofi^j,  A,  will  beftmnd  to  be 
included  in  this  simple  formula. 

211.  When  the  following  conditions  concur, 

7  not  III  o,  j3,  and  7  not  J.  o, 

we  may  conceive,  as  in  127,  IL,  that  the  rays  a  and  j3  are  made 
to  turn  together  in  their  own  plane,  without  any  alteration  of 
their  relative  lengths,  or  of  their  relative  directions,  till  a  comes 
to  bCf  in  its  new  position,  perpendicular  to  y ;  while  /3  will,  at 
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the  game  time,  come  to  assume  a  certain  oihernevr  position  :  and 
then  these  two  new  positions  (or  directions) '  of  a  and  /3  may  be 
substituted  for  the  two  old  or  given  ones,  in  order  to  determine, 
on  the  plan  of  201,  a  certain  line  c,  perpendicular  to  the  given  y 
and  to  the  new  a,  but  not  to  the  new  )3,  and  such  that  this  new 
/3,  divided  by  c,  shall  still  give,  as  the  quotient,  a  non-^tzdran- 
t€d  quaternion  j3€~^,  which  shall  be,  in  the  present  question,  the 
value  of  the  fourth  proportional  j3a"^ .  y,  whether  both  the  old  or 
both  the  new  values  of  a  and  ^  be  employed,  in  interpreting  this 
last  symbol. 

212.  To  avoid  any  possible  confusion  which  Aight  arise  from 
the  use  (in  the  last  article)  of  one  common  pair  of  symbols  a  and 
/3,  to  denote  two  distinct  pairs  oflinesy  although  these  latter 
pairs  are  merely  the  rays  of  two  equivalent  biradials  (93,  94),  it 
may  be  useful  to  employ  one  of  the  identities  of  art.  179 ;  and 
for  that  purpose,  retaining  the  given  pair  of  lines  a,  /3,  whereof 
the  first  is  not  perpendicular  to  the  third  given  line  y,  we  may 
advantageously  seek  to  assign  three  other  lines  ic,  X,  /a,  such  that 

^  7  =  Xic-M    i3a-*-/iX-'; 

for  then  we  shall  have  the  following  expression  for  the  fourth 
proportional  sought. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  last  symbol,  )uk'^  denotes  here  a  non-^ 
quadrantal  quaternion  ;  as,  for  consistency  with  theresult  of  the 
last  article,  it  ought  to  do.  For  if  k,  which  is  perpendicular  to 
both  y  and  X,  could  also  be  perpendicular  to  /lc,  then  y  would  be 
coplanar  with  X  and  /lc,  and  therefore  also  with  a  and  j3 ;  but  this 
would  be  contrary  to  the  hypothesis  which  is  at  present  under 
consideration.  It. may  be  remarked  that  the  three  lines  ic,  X,  /i, 
of  the  present  article,  may  be  conceived  to  coincide  respectively 
with  the  line  c,  and  with  the  new  (or  altered)  lines  a  and  j3,  of 
the  article  immediately  preceding. 

213.  With  respect  to  that  other  and  at  least  apparently  diffe- 
rent expression,  which  is  formed  from  the  expression  j3a~^  »y  for 
the  fourth  proportional,  by  displacing  the  point  of  multiplication, 
we  may  still  write  (as  in  180,  only  changing  Z  to  i), 

p 
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but  we  shall  now  have 

I  not  ±  Oi 

and  therefore  the  value  c0,  of /S.a'^y,  will  not  now  represent  a 
line^  but  (as  in  recent  articles)  a  non^quadranial  quaternion.  In 
fact,  since  i  is  here  perpendicular  to  both  /3  and  i|,  if  it  could  be 
also  perpendicular  to  9,  we  should  have  /3  coplanar  with  t|  and  9, 
and  therefore  also  with  a  and  y  ;  but  such  a  coplanarity  of  afiy 
is  no^  at  present  supposed  to  exist.  Thus  generally,  or  (more 
precisely)  with  the  exception  of  the  case  of  coplanarity,  the 
expressions  /3  .  a'^y  and  fia'^ .  y  denote,  eocA,  a  quaternion, 
but  not  a  line.  (Compare  202,  130.)  But  it  remains  to  prove 
that  these  two  quaternions  are  always  equal  to  each  other  ;  or 
that,  in  the  notation  of  the  present  article,  and  of  the  one  im- 
mediately preceding  it,  the  following  equation  holds  good  : 

214.  It  may  first  be  proper  to  shew  distinctly  that  this  ques- 
tion is  quite ^e^yrom  vagueness;  or  that  the  two  quaternions, 
here  to  be  compared,  have  separately  determinate  values^  whether 
these  be  equal  or  unequal  to  each  other.  Now  with  respect  to 
the  quaternion  id,  it  is  obvious  (from  principles  respecting  ten- 
sors, already  laid  down)  that  its  tensor  is, 

T.iO^TliTa'^Ty; 
while  its  versor  is  (by  188), 

.     V.tO  ^Vi.VO; 

where  Ui  and  U0  are  allowed  no  variety  of  values,  except  that 
which  arises  from  their  freedom  to  change  their  signs  (or  to  re- 
verse their  directions)  together^  a  change  which  will  not  alter 
their  product.  For  t|  (by  213)  is  coplanar  with  a,  7,  and  is  also 
perpendicular  to  /3 ;  and  /3  is  not  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  0,7, 
because  it  is  not  now  supposed  to  be  perpendicular  even  to  a, 
since  otherwise  we  might  at  once  employ  the  reasoning  of  art. 
204,  to  establish  the  associative  property :  whence  Ui|  must  be 
equal  to  one  or  other  of  two  determined  and  opposite  vector- 
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units,  because  it  must  be  parallel  to  the  intersection  of  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  /3,  with  a  plane  parallel  to  both  a  and  7.     But 

and  therefore  (see  188,  129), 

Ui-U/3^Un;    Ue-(U7-^Ua)xU„; 

whichever,  then,  of  the  two  determined  values  just  now  men- 
tioned, we  assume  for  Ui|,  we  get  a  corresponding  pair  of  deter- 
mined values  for  Ui  and  U0 ;  and  these  three  last  vector-units 
can  do  no  more  than  change  all  their  three  signs  together.  The 
vcUue  of  the  quaternion  id  is  therefore  entirely  dktermined^  because 
the  values  of  its  tensor  and  its  versor  are  so.  This  reasoning  may 
be  usefully  compared  with  the  corresponding  process  in  art.  180; 
and  it  may  serve  to  illustrate  and  confirm  a  remark  made  in  art. 
108,  respecting  the  determinate  nature  oi  quaternion  multipU- 
catUm  generally. 

215.  By  a  process  quite  similar,  but  applied  to  the  equations 
of  212,  or  to  the  quaternion  /lcic'S  we  find  first  that  the  tensor  of 
this  quaternion  is  determinate,  because  its  vajiue  is 

T.^ic-i-T^Ta-iTy; 

and  that  its  versor  is  also  determinate,  as  being  the  quotient  of 
two  other  versors,  Ufc  and  Uic,  which  can  only  change  their 
signs  together.  For  X  is  coplanar  with  a  and  /3,  and  is  also  per- 
pendicular to  7,  which  is  not  now  supposed  to  be  perpendicular 
even  to  a,  and  therefore  not  to  the  plane  of  a  and  /3 ;  UX  must 
therefore  (like  Ut|)  be  equal  to  one  or  other  of  two  determined 
and  opposite  vector-units  ;  but  whichever  of  these  two  values  we 
select  for  UX,  the  equations 

U7=UX-4-Uic,    U/3^Ua  =  U/ti^UX, 

derived  from  2 12,  will  assign  connected  and  determinate  values 
for  Uk  and  U/u ;  and  the  three  vector-units  Uk,  UX,  U/n,  are 
only  free  to  change  tjieir  signs  together.  The  versor  and  qua- 
ternion, 

U|i  -r  Uic,  and  fc  -r  ic, 

are  therefore  entirely  determined^  under  the  conditions  here  sup- 

p2 
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posed.  And  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  adapting  (if  required) 
the  reasoning  of  the  two  last  articles  to  the  cases  (recently  ex- 
cluded),  where 

7  ±  a,  or  /3  ±  a ; 

which  cases  admit,  however,  as  we  have  seen  (in  203,  204),  of 
being  each  treated  in  a  simpler  way,  as  regards  the  proof  of  the 
associative  property. 

216.  The  quaternions  /lcic'^  and  lO  (of  arts.  212,  213)  having 
thus  been  seen  to  be  each  separately  determinate^  and  to  have 
their  tensors  equals  it  remains  to  shew  that  their  versors  are  cUso 
equal,  in  order  to  establish  generally  this  associative  property  of 
multiplication,  so  far  as  any  three  vectors  are  concerned.  And 
for  this  purpose  it  is  clear  that  we  need  deal  only  with  vector^ 
units  ;  or  that  we  may  assume, 

Ta  =  T^  =  Ty=Ti=Tii  =  Te  =  Tic  =  TX=T/u=l. 

We  may  therefore  regard  these  nine  vectors, 

a>  /3>  Jf  h  »?>  9y  ic,  X,  /u, 

as  being  so  many  radii  of  one  common  unit-sphere  ;  because  they 
may  be  conceived  to  begin  all  at  one  common  origin  o,  namely, 
at  the  centre  of  the  sphere  (compare  168);  although  they  must 
then  in  general  be  supposed  to  terminate  at  nine  different  points^ 
upon  the  common  spheric  surface,  which  points  we  shall  here 
mark,  respectjvely,  by  the  nine  letters, 

A,  B,  C|  I,  H,  G|  K,  L,  M  I 

in  such  a  way  that  (for  example)  the  angles  of  the  versors  (or 
quaternions)  /3a~^  and  jik'^  shall  (by  this  construction)  coincide 
with  the  angles  aob,  kom,  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere ;  and  shall 
be  represented^  as  to  the  corresponding  amounts  and  directions 
of  rotation,  by  the  arcs  of  great  circles^  ab  and  km,  upon  the 
surface.  Let  us  then  proceed  to  construct  the  versor  /uic'\  by 
constructing  its  rbprbsbntativb  arc,  km,  with  the  aid  of  some 
simple  principles  of  spherical  geometry. 

217.  In  general  let  p,  q,  r,  s  denote  any  four  points  upon  the 
.surface  of  the  unit-sphere,  o  being  still  the  centre ;  and  let  ;,  r 
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Fig.  30. 


denote  the  two  followiDg  quaternions^  or  versors,  with  pq  and  rs 
for  their  representative  ares, 

y  =  (q-o)  -h (p - o),    r=(s- o)  -4- (r  -  o). 

Then  in  order  to  construct,  by  a  new  representative  arc,  tu,  the 
product  J  rqy  which  is  obtained  when  the  former  of  these  two  ver- 
Bors  is  multiplied  by  the  latter,  we  may  (compare  49,  108,  179) 
proceed  as  follows.  Prolong  if  necessary,  as  in  fig.  36,  the 
two  given  representative 
arcs,  PQ,  RS,  till  they 
meet  in  a  point  l  upon 
the  surface  of  the  sphere. 
On  the  great  circle  pql 
take  a  new  point  k,  so 
as  to  satisfy  the  equa- 
tion 

^  KL  =  '^  PQ, 

which  is  designed  to  denote  that  the  arc  from  k  to  l  has  not  only 
the  seme  lengthy  but  also  the  same  direction^  as  the  given  arc 
from  p  to  Q :  this  sameness  of  direction  of  two  arcs  being  con- 
ceived always  to  include  the  condition  of  their  being  parts  of  one 
great  circle.  Again,  on  the  great  circle  rls  take  another  new 
point  M,  such  that 

*-»  LM  =  *-»  RS, 

with  the  same  JuU  signification  of  equality  of  arcs  as  before. 
Finally  join  the  points  k,  m,  by  a  great  circle,  and  take  thereon 
at  pleasure  any  two  new  points  t  and  u,  such  that 

Then  we  shall  have  the  equation, 

ry  =  (u-o)  ^(t-o); 

or  in  other  words,  the  arc  km,  or  its  equal  tu,  may  be  taken  as 
the  representative  arc  of  the  required  product,  namely,  the  ver- 
sor  or  quaternion  rq.  In  fact  either  of  these  two  equal  arcs,  km 
or  TD,  may  represent  in  this  question  (compare  65)  the  transver* 
sor^  rq,  the  arcs  kl  and  lm  at  the  same  time  representing  re- 
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sp^ciively  the  versor,  g,  and  the  proversar,  r,  in  this  fnuUiplica^ 
tion  ofveraorsy  or  composition  of  versions  or  rotations.  And  it 
seems  that  we  may  not  inconveniently  say,  that  the  versor,  pro- 
versor,  and  transversor,  of  the  Second  Lecture,  are  now  repre^ 
sented  on  the  unit  sphere,  by  a  vector  arcy  kl,  a  provector  arc^ 
LM,  and  a  transvector  arc^  km,  respectively.  (Compare  Lec- 
ture L) 

218.  It  may  be  noticed  here  that  the  foregoing  process,  when 
combined  with  the  principle  (188)  respecting  the  tensor  of  a  pro- 
duct, serves  to  accomplish  generally^  by  the  aid  of  arcs  upon  a 
sphere,  the  multiplication  of  any  two  quaternions.  Indeed  if  we 
compare  the  recent  figure  36  with  fig.  7  of  art.  53,  we  find  that 
we  have  only  to  conceive  the  centre  o  of  the  sphere  to  coincide 
with  the  vertex  d  of  the  pyraime/,  and  the  edges  da,  db,  dc,  of 
the  pyramid  to  meet  the  spheric  surface  in  the  points  k,  l,  m. 
And  the  recently  suggested  analogy  of  multiplication  ofver-' 
sorSf  to  what  may  be  called  addition  ofarcual  vectors^  appears 
to  be  well  worthy  of  attention;  a  quaternion  product  being  (as 
we  have  seen)  represented  by  an  arcual  sum,  if  we  agree  to  say, 
for  arcs  as  for  lines  (see  31),  that  "  Provector,  plus  Vector, 
equals  Transvector." 

219.  The  construction  in  art.  217  may  serve  to  illustrate 
some  general  properties  of  quaternion  multiplication.     Thus,  if, 
as  in  fig,  37,  we  pro- 
long the  arcs  kl  and  ^^«-  ^' • 
ML  to  k'  and  m',  so 
as  to  have  the  equa- 
tions. 


^KL=^LK, 

^  m'l  =  ^  LM,  ^ 

the  arcs  kk'  and  m'm 

thus  bisecting  each 

other  in  the  point  l  ; 

and  if  we  still  conceive  that  kl  and  LM^are  representative  arcs  of 

the  versors  q  and  r,  so  that  lk'  and  ml  shall  also  admit  of  being 

regarded  as  representative  arcs  of  the  same  two  quaternions : 

then,  while  the  arc  km  will  still  represent  the  former  product  r;. 
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it  will  on  the  contrary  be  the  arc  mV  which  shall  represent,  on 
the  same  plan,  the  product  qr^  of  the  same  two  factors,  r  and  q, 
taken  now  in  the  contrary  order.  And  because  the  two  arcs  km 
and  m'k',  which  thus  represent  these  two  products,  rq  and  ^r,  are 
indeed  equally  long,  but  are  portions  of  different  great  circles^  we 
must  no^  assert  that  they  are  equal,  in  that  full  sense  of  ar- 
CUAL  EQUALITY,  which  was  employed  in  art.  217.  We  have, 
therefore,  the  following  inequality  of  arcs  ; 


/ / 


--  M  K   not  =  ^  KM, 

under  the  circumstances  of  fig.  37,  when  the  directions^  and  con- 
sequently the  PLANES,  of  the  arcs  are  to  be  compared ;  or  when 
(see  93,  94)  the  aspects  of  the  two  corresponding  biradials^ 
vl'oh!  and  kom,  are  taken  into  account,  o  being  still  the  centre 
of  the  sphere.  We  arrive  then  thus  anew  at  the  following  in-* 
equality  of  versorsy  which  involves,  as  a  consequence,  the  cor- 
responding inequality  of  the  two  quaternions^  which  are  denoted 
by  the  same  two  symbols : 

qr  not  generally  =  rq. 

And  thus  we  are  conducted  again  to  the  important  and  remark- 
able conclusion,  that  the  multiplication  of  quaternions  is  not  ge- 
nerally a  commutative  operation :  which  result  has,  at  least  par? 
tially,  presented  itself  in  many  former  articles.  (Compare  74,81, 
82,  89,  112, 121, 133, 134, 135,  189,  207,  209,  210.) 

220.  In  the  same  figure  37,  the  arc  lk,  or  k'l,  will  represent 
the  reciprocal,  j"^,  of  the  quaternion  or  versor  j,  this  reciprocal 
being  regarded  as  a  reversor  (compare  44,  P9,  136) ;  while  k'm 
will  represent  the  product  rq'^,  on  the  recent  plan  of  construction 
for  multiplication  of  quaternions ;  and  the  triangle  k^lm  shews, 
when  employed  on  the  same  general  plan  of  art.  217,  that  (as  in 
algebra)  the  following  identity  holds  good  : 

rq'^.q^r. 

But  also,  by  art.  50,  we  have,  as  an  identity, 

(r-f-j)x9  =  r; 

equating  then  these  two  last  expressions  for  r,  we  arrive  at  this 
other  identity  (compare  118)  : 
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We  know  then  how  to  construct  the  quotient  of  any  two  versora^ 
and  therefore  also  (by  the  principle  respecting  quotients  of  ten- 
sors in  art.  188)  the  quotient  of  any  two  quaternions  ;  namely,  by 
constructing  its  representative  arc  upon  the  unit-sphere :  which 
may  be  done  (as  we  see)  by  first  representing  the  dividend  r^  and 
the  divisor  q^  by  two  co-initial  arcs  of  great  circles,^  such  as  lm 
and  lk';  and  then  drawing  a  third  arc  k'm,  to  represent  the  quo^ 
tientj  from  the  end  of  the  arc  which  represents  the  divisor,  to  the 
end  of  that  other  arc  which  represents  the  dividend.  In  short  we 
can  thus  (compare  36)  recover  the  provector  arc  k'm,  by  a  spe- 
cies of  ARCUAL  SUBTRACTION,  from  the  given  vector  and  trans* 
vector  arcs,  lk'  and  lm  ;  and  can  thereby  recover  tub  pro* 
VBRSOR,  rq'^,  considered  as  a  pro/actor,  when  the  versor  and 
transversor,  which  are  here  q  and  r,  are  given  as  factor  and  trans- 
factor.  But  such  a  RETURN  TO  THE  MULTIPLIER  (in  this  casc  a 
proversor,  rq'^,  regarded  as  a  profactor),  when  the  multiplicand 
(in  this  case,  q)  and  the  product  (in  this  case,  r)  are  given^  i^  pre- 
cisely that  OPERATION,  to  which,  in  this  calculus,  by  an  extension 
of  a  received  phraseology,  the  name  of  Division  has  been  as- 
signed :  whether  the  proposed  multiplicand  and  product,  regarded 
thus  as  divisor  and  dividend^  be  simply  vectors  (as  in  40,  41),  or 
quaternions^  considered  9i%  factors  (as  in  50,  54,  56). 

221.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  consequence  of  the  (ge- 
nerally) non-commutative  property  (219,  &c.)  of  quaternion  mul- 
tiplication, the  product  ^'^ris  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
product  rq'^ ;  and  is  therefore  not  to  be  equated  generally  to  the 
quotient  r  -r-  j,  to  which  the  last  mentioned  product  (rq'^)  has 
recently  been  seen  to  be  equal.  In  fact,  this  new  product,  q'^r, 
would  be  represented,  in  fig.  37,  by  the  arc  m'k;  but  this  latter 
arc  does  not  generally  belong  to  the  same  great  circle  as  the  arc 
k'm,  which  has  been  seen,  in  art.  220,  to  represent  rq'^^  orr  -i-q. 
(Compare  219.)  What  is  to  be  understood  generally,  by  such 
symbols  asj'^r.y,  or  rjr*^,  will  be  an  important  subject  for 
discussion,  at  a  subsequent  stage  of  our  inquiries. 

222.  The  two  co-initial  arcs  kl  and  km,  in  the  same  figure 
37,  might  be  employed,  by  the  recent  construction  (220)  for  di- 
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vision  of  quaternions,  to  put  in  evidence  this  other  general  relO' 
Hon  between  multiplication  and  division  (compare  art.  50) : 

rq  -T-q^r. 

The  identity  of  art.  192}  namely, 

(rj)-i  =  y-ir-S 

may  be  illustrated  by  considering  ml,  lk,  and  m k,  as  an  arcual 
system  of  vector,  provector,  and  transvector.  Or  if  we  choose  to 
consider  conjugates  rather  than  reciprocals  of  quaternions,  we  can 
easily  employ  the  construction  of  art.  217,  to  prove  anew  the 
analogous  theorem  of  art.  190,  as  in  the  annexed  figure  38,  where 
the   curved   arrows   are   de-  ^ |    39 

signed  to  remind  us  that  (ab- 
stracting from  the  tensors)  the 
conjugates  Kq  and  Kr  may 
be  regarded  as  equivalent  (by 
89)  to  the  reversors,  which 
answer  to  the  two  given  ver- 
sors,  q  and  r.  For  the  figure 
shews  that  K^.  Kr,  or  that 
the  product  of  the  two  conjugates^  taken  in  an  inverted  order^ 
is  represented  by  an  arc  mk,  which  has  the  £ame  length  as  the 
arc  KM,  and  is  part  of  the  same  great  circle^  but  has  an  exactly 
opposite  direction^  and  represents  therefore  the  conjugate  of  the 
product  rq,  which  latter  product  is  represented  by  the  arc  km  it- 
self. We  are  therefore  again  led  to  write,  as  in  190,  the  gene- 
ral equation,  or  identity, 

K  .ry=a  Kj.  Kr, 

which  is  frequently  useful  in  this  calculus. 

223.  After  these  remarks  on  certain  modes  of  representing 
generally,  by  spherical  constructions  (compare  121),  the  products 
and  quotients  of  quaternions,  and  some  other  things  connected 
therewith,  let  us  now  resume  the  problem  proposed  at  the  end  of 
art.  216 ;  namely,  to  construct  the  representative  arc  km,  of  that 
particular  fourth  proportional,  or  quaternion  product,  /Ba'^.y, 
which  was  considered  in  211  and  212;  the  three  unit-vectors  a, 
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/3i  7$  that  enter  into  its  composition,  being  supposed  (as  in  216) 
to  radiate  from  a  known  and  common  origin  o,  and  to  terminate 
lit  three  given  points,  a,  b,  c,  upon  the  surface  of  the  unit  sphere. 
And  whereas,  we  have  already  considered  specially,  in  connexion 
with  the  associative  property,  the  cases  (203,  204)  where  a  is 
perpendicular  to  /3  or  to  7,  or,  in  other  words,  where  one  of  the  arcs 
AB,  AC  is  quadrantal,  we  shall  now  begin  by  supposing,  for  the 
sake  of  simplicity,  and  in  order  to  fix  our  thoughts,  that  each  of 
the  three  sides  of  the  spherical  triangle  abc  is  an  arc  less  than  a 
quadrant.  Let  us  also  imagine,  for  the  purpose  of  making  our 
conception  of  the  question  still  more  completely  definite,  with 
the  aid  of  astronomical  illustrations,  that  a  and  b  are  points  on 
the  ecliptic  of  an  ordinary  celestial  globe,  with  longitudes  respec- 
tively equal  to  100^  and  to  70°;  while  c  shall  be  that  point  of 
the  equator  of  the  same  globe,  which  has  its  right  ascension 
equal  to  six  hours,  or  to  90°,  as  in  the  following  diagram  (fig.  39). 
It  is  required  then,  under 
these  conditions,  to  con. 
struct  an  arc  km,  which 
shall  represent,  as  to 
amount  and  direction  of 
rotation,  that  sought  qua* 
ternion,  or  versor,  which  is  the  fourth  proportional  to  the  three 
directed  radii,  or  unit-vectors,  oa,  ob,  oc;  o  being  the  centre 
of  the  globe,  and  the  length  of  each  radius  being  unity. 

224.  For  this  purpose,  I  form  the  annexed  figure  40,  which 
is  designed] to  be  an  ortho- 
graphic projection  of  one 
quarter  of  the  globe,  on 
the  plane  of  the  equinoc- 
tial colure;  a,  b^  c  being 
still  placed  at  points  cor- 
responding to  those  of  the 
recent  and  simpler  figure 

39 ;  but  the  letters,  l,  q,  L'  D  C  £         N   L 

and  l'  being  now  written,  for  convenience,  instead  of  the  as- 
tronomical marks  tf^,  23,  and  T  in  that  figure;  and  the  letter 
K  being  employed  to  mark  the  place  of  the  north  pole  of  the 
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equator,  8o  that  cl,  ck,  and  kl  are  quadrants,  respectively,  of 
the  equator,  and  of  the  solstitial  and  equinoctial  colures.  Now 
this  latter  quadrant,  kl,  may  be  taken  as  the  representative  arc 
of  the  multiplicandy  7,  in  the  proposed  product  /3a "^.7,  this 
vector  7,  or  oc,  being  regarded,  by  our  general  principles  (art. 
122,  &c.),  as  a  qtuxdrantal  quaternion  ;  while  the  arc  ab  repre- 
sentSy  on  the  same  general  plan  of  art.  216,  the  multiplier^  j3a~S 
or  OB  -h  OA,  regarded  as  another  quaternion.  And  although  this 
last  mentioned  arc,  ab,  does  not  immediately^  or  in  its  actual  and 
present  situation,  begin  where  the  arc  kl  ends,  yet  it  can  easily 
be  MADB  to  begin  there  (compare  99),  without  any  alteration  of 
its  value,  or  significance,  as  representing  one  definite  versor: 
namely,  by  causing  (or  conceiving)  it  to  turn  in  its  own  plane, 
or  on  the  great  circle  to  which  it  belongs,  till  it  comes  to  take  a 
new  position,  such  as  that  denoted  in  the  figure  by  lm,  begin- 
ning now,  as  a  provector  arc  (217),  at  the  point  l,  where  the 
vector  arc  kl  ends,  and  satisfying  the  arcual  equality, 

^LMs--*  AB. 

And  then  by  simply  drawing  the  transvector  arc  of  north  polar 
distance,  km,  from  the  point  k  where  the  vector  arc  kl  begins, 
to  that  new  point  M  where  the  new  or  prepared  provector  arc  lm 
ends,  we  shall  have  accomplished  the  construction  which  it  was 
required  to  efiect.  For  the  arc  km,  thus  drawn,  will  represent, 
on  the  general  principles  already  explained,  that  sought  quater- 
nion, fiK'^,  which  is,  with  the  here  supposed  directions  of  the  vec- 
tor-units, the  value  0/ the  product  /ia'^.y,  or  of  what  we  have 
already  called,  by  analogy,  the  fijurth  proportional  to  the  three 
vectors,  a,  /3,  7. 

225.  Before  proceeding  to  compare  this  arc  km  with  any  other 
arc,  as  respects  their  equality  or  inequality,  it  will  be  useful  to 
determine  its  pole,  and  to  construct  thereat  an  equivalent  spub- 
BiCAL  ANGLB ;  bccausc  we  shall  thus,  in  a  new  way,  have  con- 
structed or  determined  the  quaternion,  or  versor,  (3a'^  .7,  by  as- 
signing its  axis,  and  its  angle.  For  this  purpose  we  need  only 
prolong  (in  fig.  40)  the  arc  of  north  polar  distance,  km,  till  it 
meets  the  equator  in  n  ;  and  then  take  a  new  point  d  on  the 
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same  equator,  which  shall  satisfy  the  arctud  equality  (compare 
217), 

'-*  CD  =  -^  LN  ; 

for  then  the  arc  no  will  be  a  quadrant,  and  d  will  be  the  sought 
pole  of  KM.  The  arc  md  being  thus  another  quadrant,  if  we 
oblige  MR  to  become  a  quadrant  also,  by  taking  the  point  r  upon 
the  ecliptic  so  as  to  satisfy  the  equation 

^  QR  =  ^  LM, 

M  will  be  the  pole  of  the  arc  dr,  and  the  angles  mdr,  mrd  will 
be  right.  But  kdn  is  also  a  right  angle,  kd  being  a  quadrant  of 
north  polar  distance  ;  wherefore 

RDK  -  mdn,  and  l'dr  ^  kdm. 

We  may  then  take  the  spherical  angle  l^dr,  or  its  equal,  kdm, 
as  the  RBPRBSBNTATiVB  ANGLB  of  the  quatcmion  /Sa'^.yt  or  of 
its  equal  /nic'^ ;  because  not  merely  is  each  of  these  two  spherical 
angles  equal  in  amount  to  the  angle  or  amplitude  of  the  quater- 
nion, so  as  to  satisfy  the  quantitative  or  metric  equation, 

L  (/3a"  ^ .  y)  =  l'dr  =  KDM, 

but  also  the  axis  of  the  same  quaternion  is  the  radius  od,  drawn 
towards  the  vertex  d  of  the  same  angle  on  the  spheric  surface, 
in  such  a  manner  that  we  may  establish  also  the  following  direc^ 
tional  or  graphic  formula, 

Ax,(j3a"^.7)  =  D-o. 

226.  Let  E  be  a  new  point  on  the  equator,  such  that 

and  from  this  point  b  let  there  be  drawn  the  arc  of  latitude,  or 
perpendicular  on  the  ecliptic,  es.  The  right-angled  triangles, 
LSB,  l'rd,  shew  evidently  that  the  arcs  es  and  dr  are  equally 
long,  or  that  the  points  e  and  d  have  their  two  south  latitudes 
equal ;  they  shew  also  that 

'^ls  =  '^rl';  and '^  sq  = /^  qr. 
But  by  225,  224, 

^  QB  =  -^  LM  =  '^  AB  ; 
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thus 

-^  SB  «  2  X  '^  ABy 

and 

'^SA  +  '^BR  =  '^AB  =  '-AT  +  '^  TB, 

wl^atever  new  point  t  may  be  chosen  upon  the  arc  ab.  We  can 
therefore  so  choose  this  point,  as  to  have,  at  once^ 

's  SA  Si  ^  AT,  and  ^  BR  =  ^  TB. 

And  then  by  erecting  at  t  a  perpendicular  tf  to  the  ecliptic,  to- 
wards the  northern  side,  and  equal  in  length  to  either  of  the  two 
former  perpendiculars,  dr  or  ss,  so  that  the  north  latitude  of  the 
point  F  shall  be  equal  in  amount  to  the  south  latitude  of  d  or  s, 
the  two  pairs  of  right-angled  triangles,  drb,  ftb,  and  bsa,  fta, 
will  shew  that  the  opposite  angles  at  b  are  equal  in  one  pair,  and 
those  at  a  in  the  other  pair ;  and  also  t^at,  in  each  pair,  the  two 
hypotenusal  arcs  are  equal:  from  which  it  follows  that  if  f  be 
joined  by  arcs  of  great  circles  to  d  and  b,  these  joining  arcs  shall 
pass  through  the  points  b  and  a,  and  shall  be  bisected  at  those 
points.  The  vertex  of  the  representative  angle^  l'dr  (225),  of  the 
quaternion  /3a~^ .  y,  which  is  the  fourth  proportional  to  the  three 
unit'VectorSf  a,  /3,  7,  that  are  drawn  from  the  centre  o  of  the 
sphere  to  the  three  given  points,  a,  b,  c,  on  the  same  unit-sphere,  is 
therefore  situated  at  a  comer  d  of  a  certain  new  spherical  trian^ 
gle^  DBF,  whose  sides,  bf,  fd,  db,  are  respectively  bisected  by 
the  three  corners  of  the  given  {or  old)  spherical  triangle,  abc. 
And  the  choice  q/*THis  particular  corner^  d,  as  distinguished 
from  the  two  other  new  corners  b  and  f,  is  seen  to  be  determined 
by  the  condition^  that  it  shall  be  opposite  to  that  side,  ef,  of  the 
new  triangle^  which  is  bisected  by  the  first  corner,  a,  of  the 
given  triangle^  abc  ;  or  by  the frst  (namely,  at  present,  a)  of 
the  three  given  vector-units. 

227.  A  not  less  simple  rule  for  geometrically  connecting  the 
ANGLE  ^as  well  as  the  axis)  of  the  quaternion,  /3a~^ .  7,  with  the 
new  triangle  def,  circumscribed  according  to  the  recent  law 
about  the  old  or  given  triangle  abc,  or  for  constructing  the  mag* 
nitude  (as  well  as  the  situation)  of  the  representative  anglcy  l  dr. 
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may  be  investigated  in  the  following  way.  Let  figure  41  be  cod* 
ceived  to  denote  the  southern  hemisphere 
of  latitude  (of  a  celestial  globe),  projected 
orthographically  upon  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  of  which  great  circle  the  south 
pole  is  denoted  in  the  figure  by  p ;  k\  b\ 
v\  in  the  same  figure,  denoting  the  points  L'| 
diametrically  opposite  to  a,  b,  f  ;  and 
the  other  letters,  a,  b,  c,  d,  b,  l,  l\  q, 
R,  8,  retaining  their  recent  significa- 
tions. Then,  because  the  three  points  d,  -^ 
E,  f'  have  equal  southern  latitudes,  they  are  all  contained  on  one 
small  circle,  described  about  p  as  a  polb,  and  parallel  to  the 
ecliptic,  or  (in  the  figure)  concentric  therewith.  We  wish  to  ob- 
tain some  simple  and  convenient  expression  for  the  angle  l'dr, 
or  for  its  vertically  opposite  angle,  cdp^  Now  this  last  is  one  of 
the  base-angles  of  an  isosceles  spherical  triangle,  namely,  of  the 
triangle  dpb  ;  and  each  of  the  adjacent  triangles,  dpf',  bpf',  is  evi- 
dently also  isosceles.  If  then,  in  the  triangle  dbf',  we  deduct  the 
angle  at  f'  from  the  sum  of  the  two  angles  at  d  and  b,  the  half 
of  the  remainder  will  be  the  angle  required.  But  in  the  tune  ff' 
(only  partially  pictured  in  the  figure),  the  opposite  angles  at  f 
and  F^  are  equal ;  so  that  the  angle  at  f,  in  the  triangle  dbf, 
is  equal  to  the  angle  at  f',  in  the  triangle  def'.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  angles  at  d  and  b,  in  one  of  these  two  tri- 
angles, are  supplementary  to  the  angles  at  the  same  two  points 
in  the  other.  We  are  then  to  subtract  the  sum  of  the  three  an- 
gles of  the  triangle  dbf  from^t^r  right  angles,  and  afterwards 
to  heUve  the  remainder.  And  thus  we  find  that  the  angle  l'or 
or  CDP,  of  the  quaternion  which  is  the  fourth  proportional  to  tlie 
three  unit-vectors^  oa,  ob,  oc,  which  respectively  bisect  the  three 
sides^  bf,  fd,  db,  o/a  spherical  triangle  dbf,  is  equal  (at  least 
under  the  conditions  lately  considered)  to  the  supplbmbnt  of 
THE  SBMisuM  OF  THB  ANGLES  o/thc  triangle  whose  sides  are  so 
bisected :  or  in  symbols  that  (in  this  recent  case), 

^(/3a-i.7)  =  Tr-i(£)+£  +  F). 

228.  It  must  however  be  observed,  that  by  arranging  the 
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three  points,  a,  b,  c,  as  in  tiie  recent  figures,  we  have  tacitly 
supposed  that  the  rotation  round  a  from  /3  towards  y,  or  that  the 
rotation  round  oa  from  ob  towards  oc,  is  negative  or  left-handed. 
And  thus  it  happened  that,  in  fig.  40,  after  going  by  a  yector  arc, 
KL,  from  the  north  pole  of  the  equator  to  the  autumnal  equinoc- 
tial point,  we  went  next  along  the  ecliptic,  by  a  provector  arc, 
LM,  through  thirty  degrees  of  longitude,  but  in  a  direction  con- 
trary (in  astronomical  parlance)  to  the  order  of  the  signs^  thereby 
RBTROORADiNo  from  Libra  to  Virgo,  and  consequently  approach- 
ing  to  the  north  pole  K  of  the  equator,  from  which  we  had  at  first 
set  out.  This  was  the  reason  for  the  transvector  arc,  km,  being 
found  to  be  less  than  a  qucuirant^  under  the  conditions  lately  con- 
sidered. Had  the  rotation  in  the  ecliptic,  corresponding  to  the 
proversor,  /3a '^,  been  supposed  to  he  direct,  instead  of  being  re- 
trograde^  the  result  would,  in  this  respect,  have  been  different ; 
for  we  should  have  gone,  in  the  arcual  protection  upoti  the 
spheric  surface,  still  farther  from  the  north  pole  than  we  had 
done,  in  arriving,  by  the  first  vection^  at  the  autumnal  equinoc* 
tial  point ;  and  the  arc  of  transvection  would  have  been  found  to 
be,  in  that  case,  greater  than  a  quadrant. 

229.  For  example,  if,  without  making  any  change  in  the  sig- 
nifications of  the  letters  lately  employed,  we  now  propose  to  our- 
selves to  determine  the  axis  and  angle  of  the  following  new  qua- 
temion^ 

a/3-1.7; 

or  if  we  seek  the  fourth  proportional  to  the  three  former  unit- 
vectors,  in  the  new  order  /3,  a,  7,  and  not  now  in  the  order 
09  /3,  7 :  we  shall  be  led  to  advance  (according  to  the  order  of 
the  signs  of  the  zodiac)  from  Libra  to  Scorpio,  or  (by  the  proveo- 
tion)  from  l  to  a  new  point  m',  not  opposite  on  the  sphere  to  m, 
but  such  that  (compare  fig.  37), 

^  lm'='^  mL"'^  ba  ; 
and  the  trans^vector  arc  will  now  be 

km'  >  - ,  although  km  <  -. 

In  fact  it  is  clear  that  the  two  transvector  arcs,  km  and  km', 
which  are  also  the  representative  arcs  of  the  two  quaternions 
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/3a'^  .7  and  a|3"*  .7,  are,  in  amount,  supplbmbntary  to  each 
other ;  so  that  if  we  attend  only  to  the  magnitudes  of  these  two 
arcs,  we  may  write 

KM'  =  ir-KM; 

or,  passing  to  the  angles  of  the  two  quaternions  which  corres- 
pond, 

Z(a/3-i.7)=ir-il(i3a-i.7). 

But  if  we  attend  also  to  the  planes^  or  poles  of  the  arcs,  or  to  the 
qxes  of  the  two  quaternions,  we  see  easily  (on  the  plan  of  art. 
225),  that  the  pole  of  the  arc  km'  is  the  point  b,  and  that,  there- 
fore, we  may  write, 

Ax.(a/3"^.7)  =  E-o. 

230.  Still  we  perceive  that  the  rule  of  art.  226  holds  good, 
since  the  pole  or  point  e,  thus  determined,  is  (as  the  rule  re- 
quires) that  corner  of  the  circumscribed  triangle  def,  the  side 
opposite  to  which  (namely  fd)  is  bisected  by  the  extremity  (at 
present  b)  of  what  is  now  the  first  (namely  j3)  of  the  three  given 
unit- vectors  (J3,a,7).  That  rule  of  226,  for  the  direction  of  the  cuds 
of  the  quaternion,  is  therefore  seen  to  be  independent  of  the  order 
of  the  rotation  of  those  vectors  among  themselves  :  although,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  this  order  of  rotation  is  not  in  all  respects 
indifferent  to  the  result.  For  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  from  what 
has  been  already  shewn,  that  the  spherical  angle  ces,  in  fig.  40, 
may  be  taken  as  the  representative  angle  of  the  quaternion 
a/3"^  •  7  »  ^"^  hence  it  follows  (by  the  reasonings  in  227)  that  we 
may  write, 

z(a/3-i.7)  =  i(Z)  +  £+i^); 

the  semisum  itself  of  the  angles  of  the  triangle  def,  or  the 
SUPPLEMENT  of  that  semisum^  being  thus  equal  to  the  angle  op 
THE  FOURTH  PROPORTTONAL  to  the  three  bisecting  vectors^  ac- 
cording as  the  ROTATION  round  the  first  of  them  (in  the  recent 
case  j3),  from  the  second  (in  this  last  case  a),  towards  the  third 
(7),  is  POSITIVE  or  NEGATIVE.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
arcs  AB,  BC,  CA,  or  the  angles  between  a,  /3,  7,  have  been  sup- 
posed (in  art.  223)  to  be  all  less  than  quadrants,  or  than  right 
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angles,  with  a  view  to  avoiding,  at  first,  any  complex  modifica- 
tions of  the  figures. 

231.  Retaining  still  for  simplicity  this  restriction  on  the 
sides  of  the  given  triangle  abc,  we  may  proceed  to  prove,  as 
follows,  that  the  problem  of  circumscribing  about  it  another  tri- 
angle DBF,  whose  sides  shall  be  bisected  by  its  corners,  is  not 
merely  (what  has  been  already  proved,  in  arts.  225,  226)  a/7o«- 
sible  problem,  but  also  one  entirely  determinate^  at  least  if  we 
attend  only  to  those  spherical  triangles  which  have  (as  is  usual) 
their  sides  each  less  than  a  semicircle.  Conceive  then,  conversely, 
that  three  points  a,  b,  c,  at  distances  from  each  other  which  are 
each  less  than  90^,  are  given  as  the  middle  points  of  the  sides 
BF,  FD,  DB,  of  a  triangle  dbf  ;  and  let  us  study  some  of  the  re- 
lations which  connect  the  two  triangles  abc,  dbf  together,  with 
a  view  to  inquiring  whether  any  other  triangle,  such  as  d^bV\ 
would  admit  of  being  substituted  for  the  given  dbf,  without 
change  of  abc. 

232.  Now,  for  this  purpose,  it  seems  sufficient  to  observe, 
that  if  f'  be  the  point  diametrically  opposite  to  f,  the  small  cir- 
cle dbf'  must  always  (as  in  fig.  41,  art.  227)  be  parallel  to  the 
great  circle  ab,  having  a  common  pole  therewith,  which  pole  we 
may  still  call  p  ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  bisecting  perpendicular 
PC,  of  the  arc  de,  must  always  cross  the  great  circle  ab  likewise 
at  right  angles.  For  hence  it  follows,  that  if  we  let  fall  a  per- 
pendicular arc  CQ  on  ab  from  c,  and  then  through  c  draw  a  great 
circle  perpendicular  to  cq,  this  last  great  circle  must  contain  not 
merely  (as  in  figs.  40,  41)  the  points  d  and  b  already  considered, 
but  any  others,  if  such  there  be,  which  can  be  substituted  for 
them.  In  like  manner  the  points  e  and  f,  or  any  substitutes  for 
them,  must  be  situated  on  that  great  circle  through  a,  which  is 
perpendicular  to  the  arc  let  fall  perpendicularly  from  a  on  bc  ; 
and  F  and  d  must  be  on  that  other  great  circle,  which  is  drawn 
through  b,  at  right  angles  to  the  perpendicular  arc  let  fall  on  ca 
from  b.  Thus  we  have  three  great  circles^  entirely  determined 
in  position,  which  must  intersect,  two  by  two,  in  the  three  points 
D,  B,  F ;  and  if  any  other  points  admit  of  being  substituted,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  for  these,  as  corners  of  the  triangle  whose  sides 
are  to  be  bisected,  they  can  only  be  the  opposite  intersections  of 

Q 
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the  three  great  circles  found  as  above,  or  the  pdints  d',  s',  p\ 
which  are  diametrically  opposite  to  the  former  points  d,  b,  f. 

233.  But  two  successive  and  supplementary  arcs  of  the  same 
great  semicircle  cannot  both  be  bisected  by  any  common  point ; 
we  cannot,  therefore,  make  any  partial  change  of  the  given 
points,  D,  B,  F,  to  their  opposites,  cbnsistently  with  the  conditions 
of  the  question :  for  example,  the  arcs  df',  BF',in  fig.  41,  are  not, 
like  the  arcs  df,  bf,  of  fig.  40,  bisected  by  the  points  b,  a.  And 
if  we  make  a  total  change  of  d,  b,  f,  to  the  three  opposite  points, 
d',  b',  f',  we  shall  indeed  have  altered  the  triangle  def  to  another, 
namely  d'bV,  such  that  the  three  following  arcual  equations  shall 
hold  good : 

'^b'a  =  '-af';    -»f'b  =  '^bd';  ^d'c  =  -*cb'; 

but  the  sides  b'f',  f'd',  dV,  of  this  new  triangle,  if,  as  is  usual 
and  as  we  lately  (in  231)  agreed  to  do,  we  measure  these  three 
sides  so  as  to  be  each  less  than  a  semicircle^  will  not  (in  the 
strictest  and  simplest  sense  of  the  words,  which  is  the  sense  at 
present  under  consideration)  be  bisected  by  the  thr^epoints  a, 
b,  c,  but  by  the  three  respectively  and  diametrically  opposite 
points^  that  is,  by  the  three  points  a',  b',  c'.  The  triangle  abc 
being  then  given  and  fixed,  the  triangle  def  is  cUso  deter- 
MINED,  tvithout  any  ambiguity  whatever,  under  the  conditions 
lately  supposed.  Under  certain  oM^r  conditions,  it  will  be  shewn 
hereafter  that  a  different  result  may  take  place. 

234.  If  then  we  were  to  propose  to  ourselves  to  investigate 
the  value  of  the  fourth  proportional  to  the  same  three  given 
unit-vectors  as  before,  but  taken  now  in  the  new  order ^  a,  7,  /3 ; 
or  (in  other  words)  if  we  should  seek  to  construct  the  represen- 
tative arc,  or  representative  angle,  of  the  following  new  quater- 
nion, 

it  is  clear  that  we  should  be  led,  on  the  plan  of  recent  articles 
(225, 226,  229,  230),  to  circumscribe^  about  i\ie  same  given  trian^ 
gle  ABC,  the  same  auxiliary  triangle^  def,  as  before.  And  be- 
cause what  is  now  the  Jirst  of  the  three  given  vectors,  namely  a, 
or  OA,  bisects  that  side,  namely  ef,  of  the  auxiliary  (or  circum- 
scribed) triangle  which  is  opposite  to  the  point  d  ;  while  the  ro* 
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tation  round  a  from  7  towards  /3  is  positive  ;  it  follows,  from  the 
rules  laid  down  in  articles  226,  230,  that  the  axis  of  the  new 
quaternion,  proposed  for  consideration  in  the  present  article,  is 
directed  towards  the  point  D,  and  that  the  angle  of  the  same  qua- 
ternion (ya'^ .  /3)  is  equal  to  the  semisum  itself  {and  "^^  ^^  ^^^ 
supplement  of  the  semisum)  of  the  three  angles  of  the  spherical 
triangle  def.  In  symbols,  under  the  conditions  supposed,  the 
two  following  equations,  or  formulse,  hold  good  : 

Ax .  {ya'^ .  /3)  =  D  -  o  ; 

As  the  representative  angle  of  the  new  quaternion  ya'^ .  /3,  we 
may  take  the  spherical  angle  rdc  in  fig.  40  (art.  224) ;  and  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  hence  constructing,  if  it  were  required, 
the  representative  arc  also. 

235.   Comparing  now  the  expressions  (in  225,  227,  234),  for 
the  axes  and  the  angles  of  the  two  quaternions, 

/3a'^  .7,  andya''  .j3, 

we  find  that  there  exist  the  following  relations  between  them, 

Ax.(70-'.j3)  =  Ax.(j3a-i.'y); 
Z(7a-^0)=ir-Z(0a-^7); 

the  axes  being  thus  coincident^  and  the  angles  being  supple^ 
mentary.  But  these  are  the  very  relations  which,  as  was  shewn 
in  art.  185,  and  as  was  illustrated  by  figure  32  of  art.  186,  exist 
generally  between 

q  and  -  Kq^ 

or  between  a  quaternion  and  the  negative  of  the  conjugate  thereof, 
so  far  as  axes  and  angles  are  concerned.  And  the  only  remain* 
ing  relation,  between  two  such  quaternions,  namely  the  equality 
of  their  tensors  (185),  exists  here  also,  because  each  tensor  is 
unity.  We  are  then  entitled  to  establish,  at  least  under  the  con- 
ditions above  supposed,  the  formula, 

)3a-^7  =  -K(7a-^^). 
q2 
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But  when  we  come  to  transform  the  second  member  of  this  for- 
mula, by  the  principles  of  art.  193,  we  find  that  it  becomes, 

-K(70-'./3)  =  /3.a-lT. 
We  are  then  led  to  establish  anew,  under  circumstances  more 
ffeneral  than  before,  that  associativb  formula  of  multiplication 
o(  three  vectors,  which  has  been  tbe  principal  subject  of  in  vestiga- 
^on  during  the  whole  of  the  present  Lecture :  namely, 

fia-Ky.0.a-'y. 

236.  In  this  method  of  treating  the  question,  we  have  not 
found  it  necessary  to  construct  that  other  quaternion,  or  its  re- 
presentative arc,  which  was  mentioned  in  art.  213  ;  namely  the 
quaternion  denoted  in  that  article  by  the  symbol  i9.  There  would, 
however,  have  been  no  difficulty  in  constructing  its  arc  also,  if 
required.  To  shew  this,  conceive  that  the  annexed  diagram  (fig. 
42)  is  an  orthographic  projection  of  a  he- 
misphere with  B  for  its  visible  pole,  while  ^' 
X  denotes  the  pole  of  the  great  circle  AC  ; 
the  letters  a,  b,  c,  d,  s,  f,  still  denoting 
the  same  points  as  before,  and  i,  i'  being 
the  positive  and  negative  poles  of  the  cir-  ] 
cle  FBD,  while  h,  h'  are  the  two  poles  of 
the  circle  i'bxi  ;  let  us  also  conceive  the 
arc  BX  to  be  prolonged,  till  it  terminates, 
on  the  other  hemisphere,  in  a  point  b', 

diametrically  opposite  to  b  :  and  let  the  arcs  xb,  xd,  prolonged, 
meet  the  great  circle  hach'  in  two  other  points,  t  and  z.  Then 
taking  another  new  point  a  on  the  circle  ac,  such  that 

"  GH  =  -  CA, 

we  shall  beat  liberty  to  write,  on  the  plan  of  216, 


and  may  (by  213,  &c.)  regard  the  arcs  oh  and  ih  (or  hi')  as  re- 
presenting, respectively,  the  versor  ^-'8  (or  a'^y),  and  the  pro- 
versor  it)  (or  fi);  whence  it  will  follow  that  tbe  transversor,  10 
(or  ji  .  a'^y),  is  represented,  in  the  same  construcdon,  by  tbe  arc 
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61^  But  it  is  easy  to  prove,  by  methods  recently  explained,  that 
the  pole  of  this  new  are  gi'  is  the  point  d,  and  that  the  amount  of 
the  equivalent  an^fe  gdi',  or  zdh',  orxDB,  at  that  pole,  is  equal  to 
the  supplement  of  the  semisum  of  the  three  angles  of  the  spheri- 
cal triangle  dbf  ;  which  last  equality  may  be  established  by  the 
help  of  the  lune  be',  and  of  the  three  isosceles  triangles  fxd,  dxb', 
b'xf  ;  the  quadrant  I'j  through  o  is  also  useful.  Hence  by  com- 
parison with  fig.  40,  and  with  the  results  of  arts.  225,  227,  we 
should  find  ourselves  entitled  to  infer  the  arcual  equation, 

'^  Gi'=^  km; 

and  on  passing  firom  these  representative  arcs  to  their  versors, 
we  should  thus  have  proved  the  equation  proposed  for  inquiry  at 
the  end  of  art.  213,  namely, 

or,  by  that  article,  and  by  the  one  immediately  preceding  it,  we 
should  have  thus  arrived  anew  at  the  associative  formula  of  mul- 
tiplication of  three  vectors, 

p.a-^y  =  pa-Ky. 

237.  The  case  where  ab  is  a  quadrant,  or  where  /3  ±  a,  has 
been  considered  in  204 ;  yet,  if  we  wished  to  examine  how  our 
recent  and  more  general  investigations  may  adapt  themselves  to 
that  case  as  a  limit,  we  might  conceive,[^in  fig.  40,  that  the  equal 
arcs  AB  and  lm  are  each  only  a  very  little  less  than  90^.  Under 
this' supposition,  the  point  m  would  almost  coincide  with  q;  n 
with  c ;  D  and  r  with  l';  b  and  s  with  l  ;  and  f  with  t,  this  new 
point  T  being  such  as  almost  to  satisfy  the  connected  equations. 


^  LA  =  '^  AT,     *-»  TB  =  '^  BL'. 


At  the  same  time  the  triangle  def  would  tend  to  coincide  witb 
the  lune  l'l  ;  the  angle  at  f  would  be  almost  -  ir,  and  each  of 
the  angles  at  d  and  e  would  almost  coincide  with  an  angle  of 
that  lune ;  and  therefore  the  supplement  of  the  semisum  of  the 
three  angles  of  the  triangle  would  tend  to  become  equal  to  the 
complement  of  the  angle  of  the  lune.  We  may  therefore  expect, 
from  our  recent  results,  to  find  that  as  /3  tends  to  become  per- 
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pendicular  to  a,  the  fourtli  proportional  fia'^y  (in  which  symbol 
we  do  not  here  think  it  necessary  to  write  the  point)  tends  to  be- 
come a  quaternion,  whose  axis  is  directed  towards  the  point  l 
(in  fig.  40)»  and  whose  angle  is  the  complement  of  the  angle 
ql'c  ;  or  in  other  words  that  the  angle  kl'q,  or  the  arc  kq,  re- 
presents  this  limit-quatemion.  And  accordingly  it  may  easily 
be  shewn  that  this  result  agrees  perfectly  with  the  conclusions  of 
art.  204 ;  the  line,  which  wds  there  called  A,  being  now  conceived 
(in  connexion  with  fig.  40)  to  be  directed  towards  the  north  pole 
of  the  ecliptic ;  and  the  rotation  from  this  pole  to  the  point  c 
being  similar  in  direction,  and  supplementary  in  amount,  to  the 
rotation  from  k  to  q,  as  by  our  general  principles  of  interpreta- 
tion of  the  quaternion  product  Ay,  obtained  in  204,  it  ought  to 
be.  (Compare  the  general  construction  for  a  product  of  two  vec- 
tors in  88 ;  also  the  value  of  the  product  £0,  in  the  recent  article 
236.) 

238.  Let  us  now  consider  (although  more  briefly)  the  case 
where  the  arc  ab  is  greater  than  a  quadrant;  this  arc  being  still 
conceived  to  form  part  of  the  semicircle  l'ql,  in  fig.  40,  and  the 
point  A  being  still  advanced  beyond  b,  in  the  order  of  right- 
handed  rotation  round  c.  We  may  conceive,  for  instance,  that 
the  longitudes  of  a  and  b  are  nott^  respectively,  160^  and  40^; 
the  points  c,  k,  l,  l",  q,  retaining  their  {Positions  in  the  figure. 
The  points  m  and  n,  determined  on  the  plan  of  224,  225,  will 
now  fall  in  the^r^^  quadrants  (instead  of  the  second)  of  the 
ecliptic  and  equator;  and  the  points  d,  b  will  fall  in  the  fourth 
and  third  quadrants  of  the  latter  circle  (instead  of  falling  in  the 
first  and  second),  so  that  they  are  now  outside  the  hemisphere 
depicted  in  the  figure,  as  also  are  the  new  points  r  and  s.  The 
latitudes,  dr,  es,  are  northern  now ;  but  the  arc  km,  or  the  angle 
KDM,  or  l'dr,  still  represents,  by  its  new  position  and  magnitude, 
the  new  value  of  the  quaternion  j3a~'  .7  ;  while  the  angle  l'es 
still  represents  this  other  quaternion,  a/3~^  .7.  The  point  f  takes 
now  a  southern  latitude,  while  the  arcs  ef  and  df  are  still  bi- 
sected by  A  and  b  ;  but  the  new  arc  db  is  bisected  rather  by  a 
certain  new  point,  c',  diametrically  opposite  to  c,  than  by  the 
point  c  itself.  Taking  still  a  point  f'  diametrically  opposite  to 
F,  the  small  circle  dbf'  is  still  parallel  to  the  ecliptic  as  before, 
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but  is  DOW  situated  in  the  northern  hemisphere  of  latitude.  If 
p'  be  the  north  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  the  three  triangles,  dp'b, 
bpV,  fVd,  are  each  isosceles ;  but  the  angle  bdp',  which  is  a  base 
angle  of  the  first  of  them,  and  may  serve,  instead  of  the  vertically 
opposite  angle  l^dr,  to  represent  the  quaternion  /3a~^ .  7,  is  equal 
now  to  half  the  excess  of  the  angle  at  F^over  the  sum  of  the  two 
other  angles  in  the  triangle  dbf';  whereas  in  fig.  41,  art.  227, 
that  excess  was  in  the  contrary  direction.  Considering  then  the 
lune  ff',  we  see  that  we  are  now  to  subtract  two  right  angles 
fiom  the  semisum  of  the  angles  of  the  new  triangle  def,  whose 
sides  BF,  FD,  DB,  are  bisected  by  the  points  a,  b,  c',  instead  of 
subtracting  in  the  opposite  way ;  so  that  while  the  axis  of  the 
quaternion  (ia'^.y  is  still  given  by  the  formula, 

Ax.  (/3a"^.7)«=D-o, 

as  in  225,  the  angle  of  the  same  new  quaternion  is  now  to  be  ex- 
pressed as  follows,  and  not  as  in  227  : 

z(/3a-i.7)  =  i(Z)  +  -B  +  20-^. 
The  relations, 

Ax.(a/3'^7)  =  B-o, 
and 

still  hold  good,  as  in  229 ;  but  this  last  angle  now  becomes, 

z  (a^-i  .7)  =2^- i(/)  +  JS+  F). 

All  this  will  easily  become  clear,  after  what  has  been  said  in  re- 
cent articles,  at  least  with  the  aid  (if  it  be  thought  necessary)  of 
a  common  globe.    (See  also  figures  47,  48,  49.) 

239.  If  then  it  be  required  to  determine  the  axis  and  angle 
of  a  quaternion,  such  as 

where  a,  /3,  y  are  the  vectors  of  the  three  points  a,  b,  c',  considered 
in  the  foregoing  article,  the  arcs  ab,  bc',  c'a  being  thus  each 
greater  than  a  quadrant  (and  not  now  each  lesSf  as  was  the  case 
with  AB,  BC,  CA,  in  223,  &c.),  we  may  proceed  in  the  following 
way.     Since  we  have  here 
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j3a"^ .  y  =  -  j3a"^ .  7,  because  7  =  -  7, 

and  have  just  now  determined  (in  238)  the  quaternion  jSa'^ .  7, 
we  need  only  take  the  negative  of  that  quaternion,  on  the  plan 
of  art.  183.  Reversing  then  the  axis,  and  taking  the  supplement 
of  the  angle,  we  find,  in  the  present  question, 

Ax  .  (/3a"  ^  7')  =  d' -  o  =  o  -  D, 
and 

where  d'  is  the  point  diametrically  opposite  to  d.  But  by  a  simi- 
lar process,  attending  (as  in  228,  229)  to  the  changes  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  rotation^  which  was  right-handed  round  a  from  j3 
towards  y\  and  is  consequently  left-handed  round  the  same  a, 
when  measured  from  7'  towards  j3i  while  d  is  still  (compare  226) 
the  corner  opposite  to  that  side  ef  of  the  triangle  def  which  is 
bisected  by  a,  we  find,  without  difficulty,  that  the  following  re- 
lations hold  good : 

Ax .  (7'a"\  j3)  =  d'-o  =  o-d; 
Z(7V'./3)=i(Z>+JS  +  2?*)-^. 

In  fact  this  triangle  def,  when  combined  with  the  results  of  238 
respecting  the  quaternion  a/3"^ .  7,  gives  the  following  values  for 
the  axis  and  angle  of  the  quaternion  70'^ .  /3  : 

Ax.  (7a"^./3)  =  D-o  ; 
Z(7a-i.i3)  =  27r-i  (/)  +  £  + 20; 

by  taking  the  opposite  of  which  axis,  and  the  supplement  of 
which  angle,  the  recent  results  respecting  ya'^  ./3  may  be  ob- 
tained. And  on  comparing  the  conclusions  of  the  present  article, 
respecting  the  two  fourth  proportionals, 

i3ai.7'and7'a-i.i3, 

we  find,  by  the  general  results  of  185,  that  each  of  these  two 
quaternions  is  the  negative  of  the  conjugate  of  the  other.  But 
hence  again  we  infer,  by  the  reasoning  of  193,  235,  that 

i3a-i.7=-K(7V^i3)=/3.a-i7'; 
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or  in  words,  that  the  cusociative  property  holds  good,  for  the 
multiplication  of  any  three  vectors,  a,  /3,  7',  which  make  obtuse 
angles  with  each  other.  And  we  had  proved  (in  235)  that  the 
same  property  holds  also,  when  the  angles  between  the  three 
vectors  to  be  combined  are  all  acute.  But  to  these  two  principal 
cases  it  is  easy  to  reduce  all  others,  by  a  suitable  use  of  negatives 
and  of  limits;  for  example,  we  can  at  once  infer,  from  the  pre- 
sent article,  by  returning  from  y  to  its  opposite,  that 

when  y  makes  acute  angles  with  a  and  /3,  while  they  form  an 
obtuse  angle  with  each  other. 

240.  The  associative  property  of  the  multiplication  o/*thrbb 
VECTORS  is  therefore  Jiilly  proved^  with  the  assistance  of  a  little 
spherical  geometry ;  and  although  it  will  be  seen  in  the  next 
Lecture  (compare  what  has  been  said  in  arts.  178, 203,  204),  that 
the  same  important  property  admits  of  being  independently  (and 
even  more  simply)  established,  by  the  aid  of  other  principles,  in- 
volving the  Addition  and  Subtraction  of  Quaternions,  on  which 
we  have  hitherto  forborne  to  touch,  yet  it  was  judged  proper  to 
develope  the  method  of  the  present  Lecture  also^  as  an  exercise 
in  their  Multiplication  and  Division,  and  as  being  connected 
with  some  interesting  geometrical  constructions^  and  with  what 
will  be  found  useful  interpretations  of  some  fundamental  Sym* 
bols  of  this  Calculus. 

241.  An  allusion  has  been  made  (at  the  end  of  art.  233)  to  a 
particular  but  remarkable  case  of  the  general  construction,  on 
which  it  may  be  well  to  say  a  few  words,  on  account  of  a  diffi- 
culty which  it  might  present,  in  the  way  of  indetermination,  and 
also  in  order  to  illustrate  by  it  the  theory  already  given  (in  205, 
207),  respecting  the  fourth  proportionals  and  continued  products 
of  systems  of  three  rectangular  vectors.  Suppose  then  that  the 
three  sides  of  a  given  spherical  triangle  abc  are  all  equal  to 
quadrants  (instead  of  being  all  less,  or  all  greater) ;  and  let  us 
seek  to  circumscribe  about  this  triangle  another,  such  as  dbf, 
which  shall  have  its  sides  bisected  by  the  given  points  a,  b,  c 
(as  in  arts.  226,  231,  &c.) ;  in  order  that  we  may  thus,  by  some 
suitably  limiting  form  of  a  more  general  process  already  ex- 
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plained,  determine,  if  it  be  possible  to  do  so,  the  axis  and  angle 
of  that  (sought)  quaternion  which  is  the  fourth  proportional  to 
the  three  given  rectangular  unit-vectors,  da,  ob,  oc,  by  deter- 
mining the  limiting  values  of  the  expressions  found  in  225  and 
227 ;  namely,  the  following, 

CD  (or  D  -  o),  and  ir  -  i  (-D  +  JS  +  F). 

Now  the  three  perpendiculars  from  the  three  given  points,  a,  b,  c, 
which  are  to  be  let  fall  (by  the  general  rule  of  232)  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  given  triangle  abc,  become,  at  present,  indetermU 
nate^  in  virtue  of  its  triquadrantal  character  :  so  therefore  do  the 
three  great  circles  also  become,  which  are  to  be  drawn  through 
those  three  given  points  (by  the  same  general  rule  of  construc- 
tion),/7^«n(/icti/ar  to  these  perpendiculars ;  and  consequently 
the  triangle^  def,  which  (in  the  general  process  here  referred  to) 
was  to  be  found  by  suitably  connecting  the  points  of  intersection 
of  those  great  circles,  becomes,  in  this  case,  itself  also  indetermi" 
fiate.  We  cannot  then  assign,  in  the  present  question,  by  any 
limiting  form  of  the  general  rule,  the  position  of  the  point  d,  nor 
specify  the  particular  unit-vector  od,  which  is  to  be  the  axis  of  the 
sought  quaternion.  Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  the  rule  should  fail 
to  do  so,  since  it  was  proved,  in  art.  205,  that  the  fourth  propor^ 
tional  to  three  rectangular  vectors  is  a  scalar  :  that  is  to  say,  a 
positive  or  negative  number,  which  is  indeed  conceived  to  admit 
of  being  laid  down  (64)  on  a  scale  extending  from  -  oo  to  +  oo, 
but  which  has  no  one  axis  in  space,  to  be  preferred  to  any  other 
axis.  If  a  scalar  be  positive^  and  if  we  abstract  from  its  tensor, 
or  disregard  its  metric  effect,  as  multiplying  a  line  on  which  it 
operates,  we  can  only  consider  it  as  a  non-versor  (60) ;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  the  scalar  be  negative^  it  is,  on  the  same  plan,  to  be  re* 
garded  as  an  inversor  (see  same  art.  60) ;  but  the  nonversion,  in 
the  one  case,  and  the  inversion  in  the  other,  may  both  alike 
be  conceived  to  be  performed  round  any  arbitrary  axis  of  rota- 
tion, perpendicular  to  the  line  on  which  it  operates,  and  which 
line  itself  is  arbitrary.  (Compare  the  results  of  167,  &e.,  respect- 
ing the  indeterminate  axis  of  the  semi^inversor  v'(-  l)j  and  ge- 
nerally of  the  power  (-  1)',  considered  in  166.) 

242.  To  render  still  more  clear,  by  the  help  of  a  geometrical 
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diagram,  and  of  an  astronomical  illustration,  thejudetertnination 
of  the  circumscribed  triangle  def,  for  the  case  where  the  given 
triangle  abc  is  triquadrantal^  and  at  the  same  time  to  shew  how 
the  scalar  nature  of  the  quaternion,  ob  -h  oa  x  oc,  may  yet  be 
deduced  from  that  very  triangle  def,  by  means  of  the  semisum 
of  its  angles  employed  in  art.  227,  let  us  conceive  that  the  an* 
nexed  figure  43  represents  an  orthogra- 
phic projection  of  the  western  hemisphere 
of  a  globe  on  the  plane  of  the  meridian ;  c 
being  supposed  to  represent  the  (projec- 
tion of  the)  west  point  of  the  horizon,  while 
A  denotes  the  south  point  itself,  and  b  the 
zenith ;  the  letter  o  being  still  conceived 
to  denote  the  (unseen)  centre  of  the  sphere. 
Let  D  denote  the  (projection  of)  some  point 
chosen  arbitrarily  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe,  except  that  (to 
fix  our  conceptions)  we  shall  suppose  it  to  be  above  the  horizon, 
with  some  north-western  azimuth ;  and  then  let  b  represent,  on 
the  same  plan  of  projection,  another  point,  deduced  from  d,  by 
the  conditions  that  it  shall  deviate  as  much  in  azimuth  from  the 
south  point  towards  the  west,  as  d  deviates  from  the  north  point, 
and  shall  be  as  much  depressed  below,  as  d  is  elevated  above  the 
horizon ;  under  which  conditions  it  is  clear  that  the  west  point 
(represented  by  c)  will  bisect  the  arc  de.  Again  conceive  a  new 
point,  F,  to  be  so  taken  on  the  remote  (or  eastern)  hemisphere, 
that  it  may  deviate  as  much  to  the  east,  from  the  south,  as  s  has 
been  made  to  deviate  from  the  westy  and  that  this  new  point  f 
may  also  have  the  same  altitude  above  the  horizon,  which  was 
arbitrarily  assigned  to  d.  The  figure  having  been  thus  conceived, 
it  becomes  evident  that  the  arcs  ef  and  fd  are  bisected  respec- 
tively by  the  points  a  and  b,  at  the  same  time  that  the  arc  de 
was  seen  to  be  bisected  by  the  point  c,  while  yet  the  altitude 
and  azimuth  of  d  were  chosen  at  pleasure.  It  is  true  that  we 
might  have  so  selected  d,  as  to  render  it  necessary  (compare  238) 
to  change  the  given  points  a,  b,  c  (or  some  of  them)  to  points  dia- 
metrically opposite,  in  order  that  the  corners  of  the  one  triangle 
might  bisect  the  sides  of  the  other;  but  this  circumstance  cannot 
be  considered  as  affecting  the  essential  indetermination  of  the 
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circumscribed  triangle  dbf,  when  the  given  triangle  abc  is  tri- 
quadrantal. 

243.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  conceive  a  new  point  g,  which 
shall  have  the  same  altitude  as  d,  and  the  same  azimuth  as  e,  and 
of  which  therefore  the  projection,  as  indicated  in  the  figure, 
would  be  exactly  superposed  on  that  of  f,  the  point  g  belonging 
to  the  near  half,  and  the  point  f  to  ihefar  half  of  the  globe; 
and  if  we  suppose  arcs  of  great  circles  to  be  drawn,  upon  the  near 
hemisphere,  from  this  point  o  to  the  three  given  points  a,  b,  c :  we 
shall  see  that  the  three  new  spherical  angles,  bgc,  cga,  agb, 
which  evidently,  when  taken  together,  make  xxipfour  right  angles^ 
are  respectively  and  exactly  equal  (in  their  amounts  or  magnu 
tudeSf  though  differently  po^t^e^/)  to  the  angles  bdc,  cea,  afb; 
which  latter  are  precisely  the  angles  at  the  three  corners,  d,  e,  f, 
of  the  triangle  DftF.  It  follows  then  that,  although  the  circum' 
scribed  triangle^  def,  is  allowed  (in  the  present  question)  to  aS" 
sume  indefinitely  many  positions^  and  although  its  angles  may 
separately  vary^  yet,  in  each  of  these  different  fitrms  and  posi- 
tions^ the  sEMisuM  of  its  three  angles  is  equal  to  two  right  an- 
gles; or  in  other  words,  the  supplement  of  that  semisum  va- 
nishes. We  have  then  here  (by  227)  the  following  determinate 
value  for  the  angle  of  the  sought  quaternion^  or  of  the  fourth 
proportional  to  oa,  ob,  oc  : 

This  sought  quaternion  is  therefore  definitely  found,  by  the 
foregoing  process  (compare  205,  206),  to  reduce  itself  to  a  posi- 
tive SCALAR ;  its  axis  being  of  course,  for  that  very  reason^  in- 
determincUe^  as  it  was  otherwise  found,  in  recent  articles,  to  be. 

244.  As  to  the  positive  character  of  the  scalar  thus  deter- 
mined, or  the  evanescence  of  the  angle  of  the  quaternion,  we 
must  not  forget  that,  in  the  recent  figure  (43,  of  art.  242),  the 
rotation  round  a  from  b  to  c,  or  round  oa  from  ob  to  oc,  that  is, 
round  the  first  of  the  three  given  uni  t- vectors,  yrom  the  second 
to  the  thirds  has  been  tacitly  supposed  (by  the  arrangement 
chosen  for  the  figure)  to  be  lefi-handedy  or  negative.  If,  retain- 
ing thefigurcj  we  alter  only  the  order  of  the  vectors^  and  seek 
now  the  fourth  proportional  to  ob,  oa,  oc  (instead  of  oa,  ob, 
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oc),  we  shall  thereby  reverse  the  order  of  the  rotation,  as  esti- 
mated still  round  first  from  second  to  third.  And  then  the  con- 
sequence will  be,  that  instead  of  the  rule  of  art.  227,  we  must 
employ  the  rule  of  art.  230,  to  estimate  the  angle  of  the  sought 
fourth  proportional ;  or  must  take,  for  this  angle,  the  semisum 
itself,  and  not  the  supplement  of  the  semisum,  of  the  three  angles 
of  the  triangle  def.  When  therefore  the  last  mentioned  order  of 
the  vectors  is  chosen,  or  when  the  rotation  round  the  first  from 
second  to  third  is  positive,  the  angle  of  the  fourth  proportional 
is  found,  by  the  geometrical  reasonings  of  the  last  article,  instead 
o/ vanishing,  to  become  equal  to  two  right  angles  ;  for  it  acquires 
in  this  case  the  value 

For  this  case,  then,  oi positive  rotation  among  the  three  vectors 
(estimated  in  the  way  just  now  explained),  the  quaternion  which 
is  their  fourth  proportional  reduces  itself  not  (as  in  the  contrary 
case)  to  a  positive,  but  to  a  negative  scalar;  because  (com- 
pare 166)  its  angle  is  now  =  tt.  It  is  obvious  what  a  satisfactory 
confirmation  is  thus  given  to  the  two  contrasted  results  of  art* 
205  ;  and  thereby  to  the  two  connected  and  similarly  contrasted 
conclusions,  respecting  continued  products  of  three  rectangular 
vectors,  which  were  obtained  in  207. 

245.  As  particular  (but  important)  cases,  of  such  contrasted 
results,  respecting  products  of  three  rectangular  lines,  the  for- 
mulae 

*;V  =  +1,    t;*  =  -l, 

were  given  in  art.  210  ;  and  since  the  course  of  our  investiga- 
tions has  suggested  those  formulae  to  us  again,  it  may  not  be  in- 
appropriate to  offer  here  a  remark  or  two  upon  them,  not  as  a 
new  proof  oi  their  correctness  (which  has  been  perhaps  suffi- 
ciently proved  already),  but  rather  as  a  new  interpretation  of 
whatever  may  appear  at  first  to  be  all  strange  in  their  symbolic 
FORMS,  especially  when  looked  at  in  connexion  with  each  other, 
and  with  the  continued  equation. 

Any  such  illustration  of  the  foregoing  formulae  appears  to  be 
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80  much  the  more  naturcU  in  the  present  Course  of  Lectures,  be- 
cause the  three  italic  lkttbrs,  i,j\  kj  used  with  their  own  appro- 
priate LAWS  OF  COMBINATION,  by  multiplication  among  them- 
selvesy  which  laws  were  communicated  (as  was  stated  in  art.  2)  to 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy  in  the  year  1843,  and  which  (as  it  has 
been  already  noticed  in  article  210)  are  all  substantially  tnc/tM/e^ 
in  the  formula  recently  written,  were  originallt  the  only  pe- 
culiar Symbols  of  the  Calculus  of  Quaternions. 

246.  With  respect  then  to  the  formula, 

A/t  =  +l, 

I  wish  you  to  remember  that  ev^ry  multiplication  of  versors 
(and  as  denoting  versors  it  was,  that  the  symbols  i,  j,  k  presented 
themselves  in  the  Second  Lecture  to  our  notice)  has  hitherto  been 
conceived  by  us  (see  65)  to  correspond  to  some  combination 
OF  VERSIONS,  or  Composition  ofrotaiions.  It  is  natural  there- 
fore that  in  proceeding  to  study  the  proposed  continued  pro- 
duct, kjiy  we  should  look  out  now  for  some  original  vertend; 
that  is  (compare  same  art.  65)  for  some  line  on  which  we  may 
begin  to  operate  by  turning  it,  and  which  is  to  be  thus  operated 
on,  IN  succession,  by  each  of  the  three  versors,  t,y,  k;  one 
linCf  at  each  of  the  three  stages,  being  the  subject^  and  another 
line  being  the  result  of  the  operation.  For  when  such  an  origin 
nal  line,  suppose  X,  shall  have  been  found,  and  such  a  series,  or 
succession  of  three  other  lines,  suppose  )u,  v,  S,  shall  have  been 
derived  from  it,  by  the  three  successive  turnings  here  con- 
ceived ;  so  that,  in  symbols,  we  shall  have  the  following  expres- 
sions for  the  relations  between  these^tir  lines, 

fx^iX;     v^jfi^jiX;     %^hv  =  kjfi^kji\\ 

it  will  then  only  remain  to  compare,  as  regards  their  directions, 
the  FOURTH  with  the  first  of  these  lines,  in  order  to  discover,  or 
to  investigate  anew,  what  effect  the  proposed  continued  product, 
kji,  PRODUCES,  when  it  is  regarded  as  being  itself  a  sort  of  resul- 
tant versor,  or  an  instrument  of  compounded  rotation  ;  and 
when,  by  operating  on  the  initial  direction  (of  X),  as  its  sub- 
ject, it  gives  thus,  as  its  result,  the  final  direction  (of  ^. 

247.  Now  all  this  can,  with  the  gpreatest  ease,  be  done,  if  we 
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observe  that,  in  the  recent  figure  43  (art.  242),  the  three  rectan- 
gular radii,  oa,  oc,  ob,  which  are  conceived  to  be  drawn  from 
the  (unseen)  centre  o  of  the  globe,  and  are  supposed  (as  in 
former  articles)  to  have  their  lengths  each  equal  to  unity,  may 
be  regarded  as  constructions^  or  representations,  in  the  order  just 
now  written,  of  the  three  successive  and  quadrantal  versorsy  or 
rectangular  vector-units  t,  j,  k  (compare  77) ;  and  that  the  sought 
vertendf  X,  of  the  last  article,  may  be  assumed  to  coincide  with 
the  radius  oc  of  the  same  figure,  or  with  the  vector^unit  / 
Writing  then  (with  this  reference  to  fig.  43)  the  equations, 

A-o  =  t;     B-o  =  i;    c-o=j  =  X; 

and  remembering  the  nature  of  the  rotations  which  the  three 
successive  versors  separately  produce  ;  namely,  that  each  (sepa- 
rately) has  the  effect  (77)  of  causing  a  line,  in  a  plane  perpendi- 
cular to  itself,  to  turn  in  that  plane,  through  a  right  angle,  right- 
handedly  round  itself  as  an  axis ;  we  find  the  three  following 
lines,  as  the  results  of  the  three  successive  versions : 

^  e  tA  =  t;  =  A  =  B  -  o ; 
v  =  yiu=i*  =  t  =  A-o; 
5  =  A  V  =  All  =  J  =  c  -  o. 

248.  In  words,  the  line  (X  or  oc),  which  was  taken  as  the 
original  vertend,  and  was  directed  towards  the  tvest^  is  changed  by 
the^r*^  version,  performed  round  a  southward  axis  (t  or  oa),  to 
a  line  (jx  or  ob),  which  comes  thus  to  be  directed  to  the  zenith. 
This  upward  line  (ji  or  A),  regarded  as  a  new  vertend  (or  as  what 
was  called,  in  65,  a  provertend),  is  operated  on  by  a  new  versor 
(j  or  oc),  which  is  an  axis  directed  to  the  west ;  and  it  is  thereby 
brought  into  another  position  (denoted  by  v  or  oa),  becoming 
thus  a  line  directed  to  the  south.  And  finally  this  southward 
line  (y  or  t),  as  a  new  subject  of  the  same  sort  of  operation,  is 
made  to  turn  round  an  upward  axis  {k  or  ob),  till  it  takes  the 
final  position  (S  or  oc),  of  a  line  directed  to  the  west.  But  by 
this  TRIPLE  VERSION,  di  final  line  (5  =  oc  =y)  is  attained,  which 
has  the  same  westward  direction  as  the  initial  line  (X^^oc^ 
j).  And  hence  we  find  that  (with  the  lately  assumed  initial  direc- 
tion) the  three  successive  versions  {iyjf  k)  have  neutralized  or 
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annulled  the  effects  of  each  other  ;  or  that  their  final  product 
(^"^  =  1)  is  a  NONVERSOR  (60) ;  which  result  not  merely  justifies 
in  a  new  way,  but  at  the  same  time  serves  to  interpret,  or 
explain,  that  symbolic  equation  or  formula,  namely,  A;t  =  +  1, 
which  was  proposed  anew  for  consideration,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  foregoing  article. 

249.  The  only  oMer  direction  which  it  would  have  been  pos- 
sible to  assume  for  the  original  vertend  A,  consistently  with  the 
conditions  of  246,  would  have  been  an  eastward  (instead  of  a 
westward)  direction ;  and  if  we  had  so  chosen  A,  and  had  sub- 
mitted it  to  the  same  three  successive  versions  (t,  j,  A),  we  should 
have  obtained,  as  the  three  successive  results,  a  downward  line 
for  ju,  a  northward  line  for  v,  and  finally  an  eastward  line  for  ^. 
We  should  therefore  still  (compare  71)  have  been  brought  back, 
by  this  triple  version,  to  the  direction  originallt  chosen  (whe- 
ther that  had  been  west  or  east) :  and  should  thus  have  been 
still  led  to  establish,  with  this  sort  of  interpretation,  the  same 
formula  of  art.  210,  kji=  1,  as  before. 

250.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  had  taken  the  operators  in  the 
opposite  order f  k,j\  t,  with  a  view  to  find,  on  the  same  general 
plan,  the  value  of  the  product  ijk,  we  might  have  begun  as  in 
247,  with  a  westward  line  j\  as  the  original  vertend ;  but  we 
should  then  have  deduced  from  it,  successively,  by  the  three  suc- 
cessive versions,  in  their  new  order,  a  northward  line  (%'=-f),  an 
upward  line  {-ji  =  k),  and  finally  an  eastward  line  (ik  =  -j)  ;  so 
that  the  Jinal  direction  would  have  been  opposite  to  the  initial 
direction^  and  we  should  have  found  anew,  in  this  way,  and  with 
this  interpretation,  that  this  other  formula  of  the  same  art.  210, 

t/A  =  -l, 

holds  good.  Or  this  last  formula  might,  on  the  same  plan,  have 
been  obtained,  if  we  had  begun  by  operating  on  an  eastward 
line,  which  would  have  been  changed  at  last  to  a  westward  one; 
the  three  successive  and  rectangular  rotations,  whose  axes 
are  the  three  lines  A,  j,  f,  being  thus  found  again  to  be,  in  their 
COMBINED  EFFECTS,  equivalent  to  an  inversion.  But  with  these 
new  interpretations  of  these  characteristic  formulae,  it  appears 
that  we  may  conveniently  conclude  the  present  Lecture. 
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251.  Although,  Gentlemen,  an  intention  was  more  than 
once  announced,  in  the  foregoing  Lecture,  of  proceeding,  in 
the  present,  to  the  consideration  of  the  Addition  and  Subtraction 
of  Quaternions,  and  to  the  proof  of  the  Distributive  Principle ; 
yet  the  subject  has  so  much  grown  under  our  eyes,  and  so  much 
still  remains  which  it  appears  to  be  interesting  or  instructive  to 
contemplate,  respecting  the  Operations  of  Multiplication  and 
Division,  considered  in  themselves^  and  without  any  express  re- 
ference  to  those  other  operations  of  Addition  and  Subtraction, 
that  I  scarcely  at  this  moment  hope,  without  extending  this 
Sixth  Lecture  to  a  length  inconvenient  and  unreasonable,  to 
escape  the  necessity  of  once  more  postponing  that  promised  proof 
of  the  Distributive  Principle  of  the  Multiplication  of  Quater- 
nions :  in  order  that  we  may  the  more  fully  occupy  ourselves,  for 
some  time  longer,  with  the  study  of  the  Associative  Principle,  in 
connexion  with  some  constructions  of  spherical  geometry,  and 
some  expressions  for  rotations  of  solids,  or  of  systems  of  points 
and  lines  in  space,  which  will,  however,  be  more  of  a  geometrical 
than  a  physical  character.  I  shall  proceed,  then,  without  fur- 
ther present  preface,  to  complete,  or  at  least  to  develope  more 
fully  than  before,  that  account  of  certain  general  processes  and 
results,  connected  with  mtdtipUcation^  but  not  immediately  with 
addition  of  Quaternions,  to  which  the  foregoing  Lecture  related. 

252.  After  the  recent  remarks  on  systems  of  three  rectangular 
lines,  and  on  their  continued  products,  with  which  we  know  (194, 
207)  that  their  fourth  proportionals  are  connected,  we  mighty 
as  another  verification  of  the  general  theory  of  such  proportionals 
which  has  been  given  in  the  foregoing  Lecture,  proceed  now  to 
apply  that  theory  (but  it  would  be  tedious  at  this  stage  to  do  so 
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\^]th  any  fulness  of  detail)  to  the  ease  of  three  coplanar  vectors, 
which  case  had  been  previously  and  separately  examined  by  us, 
and  indeed  by  others  also.  In  returning,  for  a  moment,  to  the 
consideration  of  this  particular  case,  and  treating  it  as  a  limit  of 
the  more  generd  case  where  the  lines  are  not  coplanar,  we  should 
now  be  led  to  conceive  that  the  three  proposed  vector-units, 
a,  j3,  7,  the  fourth  proportional  to  which  is  required,  are  radii 
drawn  to  three  given  points,  a,  b,  c,  of  some  one  great  circle  on 
the  unit-sphere ;  and  we  should  have  to  seek  for  a  system  of  three 
other  points,  d,  e,  f,  arranged  upon  the  same  great  circle,  in 
such  a  way  that  the  three  arcs  ef,  fd,  db  may  be  respectively 
bisected  by  the  given  points  a,  b,  c;  or  at  least  A^  Me^e  in  part, 
and  partly  by  the  points  a',  b',  c',  which  are  diametrically  oppo^ 
site  to  these.  Supposing  for  simplicity  that  the  distances  of  the 
given  points  a,  b,  c  from  each  other  are  each  less  than  a  quadrant, 
we  may  denote  their  given  (positive  or  negative)  arcual  distances 
from  some  assumed  initial  point  i  of  the  circumference  by  the 
letters  a,  by  c;  and  may  denote  the  sought  distances  of  the 
points  D,  B,  f  from  the  same  initial  point  by  the  letters  x^  y,  z; 
so  as  to  have  the  equations, 

iA  =  a,  iB  =  i,  ic  =  c;     iD  =  a?,  IE  =y,  iF  =  ;r; 

where  ia,  &c.,  are  arcs,  each  less  than  a  semicircle.  The  relations, 

2a^y  +  Zy    2h  =  z  +  Xy    2c  =  a:  +  y, 

will  then  hold  good,  in  virtue  of  the  supposed  bisections,  if  i 
have  been  suitably  chosen,  and  will  give  the  values, 

x=b-a+c;    y=c-b+a;    z=a-c+b; 

such  then  are  the  distances  of  d,  e,  f  from  i.  If  then  we  denote 
by  S,  €,  K  the  unit- vectors  drawn  to  these  points  d,  e,  f,  regarded 
now  as  limiting  positions  of  the  corners  of  a  certain  circumscribed 
triangle  (226),  of  which  triangle  the  spherical  excess  Vanishes^  at 
the  limit  here  considered,  so  that  the  semisum  of  its  angles,  and 
the  supplement  of  that  semisum,  are  now  each  equal  to  a  right 
angle ;  we  find  now  (as  limiting  cases  of  other  and  more  general 
results)  that,  for  the  present  system  0/ coplanar  lines,  the  follow- 
ing  expressions  hold  good  : 
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And  these  expressions  agree  perfectly  with  the  conclusions  pre- 
viously drawn  from  simpler  and  earlier  considerations. 

253.  For  example,  if  we  assign  to  a,  /3, 7, 8  the  same  signifi- 
cations as  in  fig.  30,  art.  181,  placing  (as  in  that  figure)  the  ini- 
tial point  of  the  circumference  at  a,  and  measuring  the  arcs  by 
degrees,  we  shall  have, 

a  =  0,  6  =  60,  c  =  20;    a:  =  6-a  +  c  =  80. 

The  same  values  of  a,  b,  c  give 

y-c-b  +  a  =  -40;    z  =  a-c  +  6  =  +  40; 

and  accordingly  while  the  points  a,  b,  c,  d  fall  at  the  extremities 
of  the  rddii  a,  /3,  7,  S,  the  points  e  and  f  will  fall  at  the  extremi- 
ties of  €  and  Zt  if  these  last  radii  be  the  fourth  proportionals  to 
/3,  7,  a  and  to  7,  a,  /3,  respectively,  and  if  we  take  the  point  b 
at  40^  behind  a,  but  the  point  f  at  40^  beyond  the  same  initial 
point  A,  with  reference  to  the  assumed  order  of  rotation  on  the 
circumference.  All  this  may  be  illustrated  by  figure  44,  where 
the  points  and  lines  connected  with  the 
present  example  are  inserted,  and  others 
are  suppressed  as  being  not  now  required  ; 
and  where  you  may  observe  that  a,  b,  c 
bisect,  respectively,  as  by  the  general 
theory  they  ought  to  do,  the  arcs  ef,  fd, 
de  :  while  od  is  seen  to  be  the  fourth  pro- 
portional to  OA,  OB,  DC  ;  OE  to  OB,  DC,  DA  ; 

and  OF  to  oc,  oa,  ob.  Or  we  might  con- 
ceive, in  fig.  40  (art.  224),  that  c  came  to  coincide  with  q  (by 
the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  vanishing),  and  we  should  find  thea 
that  the  points  d,  e,  f  would  come  to  coincide  respectively  with 
R,  s,  T ;  while  the  relations  of  art.  252,  between  a,  by  c  and 
^9  y^  ^y  would  be  found  to  be  satisfied  by  the  values  of  those  let- 
ters, which  values  would  become,  in  this  example, 

a=  100,  ft  =  70,  c  =  90;    a;  =60,  y=  120,  ^  =  80  : 

the  assumed  initial  point  being  here  the  first  point  of  Aries,  so 
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that  the  arcs  are,  in  this  example,  expressed  in  degrees  of  longi- 
tude. 

254.  To  illustrate  similarly,  by  the  limiting  ease  of  coplana- 
rity,  the  theory  given  in  238  and  239>  for  the  fourth  proportional 
to  three  vectors  which  make  three  obtuse  angles  with  each  other, 
let  us  conceive  that  the  distances  id,  ie,  if  are  now  assumed  re- 
spectively equal  to  160^,  320^,  and  80^,  as  in  the  annexed  figure 
45,  being  thus  each  positive  now,  but 
not  each  less  than  a  semicircle.  The 
points  A,  B,  c,  bisecting  respectively  the 

arcs  EF,  FD,  and  de,  will  thus  be  such       ,  .     ,     .     .^^^ 

that  lA,  IB,  ic  shall  be  respectively  equal 
to  20"",  120'',  and  240"" ;  and  their  mutual 
distances  will  be, 

AB  =  100^;    BC  =  120^;    ca=140^; 

each  of  these  distances,  as  also  each  of  the  bisected  arcs,  being 
treated  as  an  arc  less  than  a  semicircle.  Regarding  then  the 
circumference  as  the  limit  of  a  spherical  triangle^  dbf,  whose 
sides  EF,  FD,  DB  are  (as  above)  bisected  by  the  points  a,  b,  c, 
which  are  themselves  to  be  considered  as  the  limiting  posi- 
tions of  the  comers  of  another  spherical  triangle,  we  see  that 
the  sides  of  this  last  mentioned  triangle,  abc,  are  each  greater 
than  a  quadrant;  and  that  the  angles  of  the  former  triangle, 
DBF,  are  each  (at  the  present  limit)  equal  to  two  right  angles  ; 
so  that  we  have  the  values, 

D  +  -E  +  i^=37r, 

and 

*  27r-i(-D  +  J5;  +  J)  =  i(Z)  +  JS  +  i^)-ir  =  ^. 

The  angle  of  the  fourth  proportional  to  the  three  coplanar  vec- 
tors DA,  OB,  00,  taken  in  any  order,  is  therefore  here  again  found, 
by  the  rule  in  239,  to  be  a  right  angle ;  and  thus  (compare  122, 
149)  we  find  again  that,  in  this  case  of  coplanarity,  the  quater" 
nion,  which  is  (compare  130,  202,  204,  211,  213)  the  general 
value  of  the  fourth  proportional  to  three  lines,  degenerates  into  a 
line^  or  becomes  a  vector  (as  in  129,  &c.). 
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255.  As  regards  the  directions  of  these  various  vectors,  which 
are  thus  the  fourth  proportionals  to  the  three  coplanar  lines, 
OA,  OB,  oc,  taken  in  different  orders,  we  are,  by  another  part  of 
the  same  rule  of  art.  239,  to  change  now  the  points  d,  b,  f,  to  the 
points  respectively  and  diametrically  oppositey  namely  to  d',  b',  f', 
in  the  figure ;  and  so  to  form  the  equations, 


OD  =OB 

ob'«oc 
of'=oa 


OA  X  oc  =  oc  -f-  OA  X  OB  ; 
OB  X  OA  =  OA  -^  OB  X  oc  ; 
oc  X  OB  a  OB  -^  oc  X  OA. 


And  these  three  radii  od',  ob,  of'  have  evidently,  as  the  pre- 
sent figure  shews,  the  precise  directions  which  might  have  been 
otherwise  and  more  easily  found,  by  the  simpler  and  earlier 
theory  (129)  of  proportionals  in  a  single  plane  ;  although  they 
have  here  been  obtained  as  limiting  ebsults  of  a  mors  gbnb- 
RAL  CONSTRUCTION,  Which  cxtcuds  to  LiNBS  IN  SPACB,  and  in* 
troduces  spherical  triangles. 

256.  As  another  illustration  of  the  general  theory  of  fourth 
proportionals  to  vectors  not  coplanar,  I  shall  here  offer  the  fol- 
lowing modification  of  figure  40  (art.  224),  with  some  letters  and 
lines  suppressed^  and  with  some  others  introduced^  chiefly  from 
fig.  42  (art.  236),  but  without  any  changes  being  made  in  the 
significations  of  the  letters  which  are  thus  retained,  or  transferred. 
For  instance,  in  this  new 
figure  46,.  the  letters  a,  b, 

C,  D,  E,  F,  K,  L,  l',  M,  N,  Q,  R, 

are  merely  retained  from  fig. 
40 ;  and,  as  in  fig.  42,  x  is 
the  positive  pole  of  the  arc 
AC ;  T  and  z  are  the  feet  of 
perpendiculars  let  fall  from 
b  and  D  on  the  same  arc  ac, 
or  on  the  great  circle,  of 
which  that  arc  is  a  portion ; 
the  same  arc  ac  prolonged 
meets  the  prolongation  of 
BD  in  h';  i'  is  the  positive 
pole  of  DB,  or  the  negative 
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pole  of  BD ;  o  is  supposed  to  be  so  chosen  on  the  gpreat  circle 
through  c  and  a,  that  the  arcs  h'g  and  ca  are  similar  in  direc- 
tion, and  supplementary  in  amount ;  finally  i'g,  prolonged,  meets 
DB  prolonged  in  j ;  and  k'  and  x'  are  the  points  diametrically 
opposite  to  K  and  x.  Hence,  as  in  fig.  40,  the  arc  km,  and  the 
spherical  angle  l'dr,  are  representcUions  of  the  quaternion 
/3a~^ .  7 ;  and,  as  in  fig.  42,  the  arc  gi',  and  angle  zdh',  representt 
in  like  manner,  the  quaternion  /3  •  a'^y.  But  the  points  j,  g,  f 
are  easily  shewn  to  be  on  the  great  circle  through  kmn  ;  there- 
fore the  arcs  km,  gi'  have  the  same  positive  pole  at  d  ;  and  the 
spherical  angles  l'dr  and  zdh',  subtended  by  these  arcs  at  that 
pole,  are  equal  to  each  other,  as  being  each  equal  to  the  sup- 
plement of  the  semisum  of  the  three  angles  of  the  triangle  dbf  ; 
we  have  therefore  the  arcual  equality  (compare  217,  236), 

-  Gl'=^  KM. 

Hence,  as  before,  we  gather  the  associative  principle,  for  the 
multiplication  of  three  vectors,  7,  a'\  j3  (compare  194),  at  least 
as  at  present  arranged ;  or  the  formula, 

j3a-i.y  =  j3.a-»7. 

It  would  have  been  possible  to  have  gone  through  all  the  rea- 
sonings of  several  former  articles  upon  this  single  Jigure  46,  at 
least  with  the  aid  of  a  few  additional  lines  and  letters ;  but  it  was 
judged  expedient,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  to  break  up  the  in- 
quiry into  parts,  and  to  employ  more  figures  than  one  for  that 
purpose. 

257.  The  reasonings  of  articles  238,  239,  and  therefore  also 
those  of  254,  255,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  three  following 
figures. 

Fig.  47.  Fig.  48.  Fig.  49. 
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to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made  (at  the  end  of  238), 
and  of  which  it  seems  to  be  almost  su£Scient  to  observe  here  that 
the  two  first  of  these  new  figures  (47»  48)  are  designed  to  be  or- 
thograpbic  projections  of  two  opposite  hemispheres,  with  c  and 
c'  for  their  poles,  namely,  of  those  two  which  may  be  called  the 
hemispheres  of  summer  and  winter  ^  on  the  plane  of  the  equinoc- 
tial colure ;  while  the  third  new  figure  (49)  is  the  corresponding 
projection  of  what  may  on  the  same  plan  be  called  the  hemisphere 
of  spring  J  on  the  plane  of  the  solstitial  colure.  It  may  be  noticed, 
however  (compare  art.  225),  that  m  is  now  the  negative  pole  of 
dr;  and  that  the  angles  kdr,  mdn,  are  now  supplementary ; 
which  differences  from  fig.  40  arise  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  point  d  has  now  (as  in  238)  a  northern  latitude.  We  may 
add  (compare  227),  that  the  angles  l^dr,  cdp  are  now  not  oppo- 
site, but  coincident ;  and  that  in  employing,  with  reference  to 
the  new  figures,  the  arcual  equation 

--  SR  =  2  X  --  AB, 

of  art.  226,  we  are  now  to  conceive  that,  as  in  fig.  40,  the  arcual 
motion  from  s  to  R  is  measured  in  the  same  direction  as  that 
from  A  to  B.  Finally,  the  arc  kn V,  or  the  angle  kbm'  (=  l'bs), 
in  fig.  48,  represents  the  quaternion  afi'^  ,y;  the  point  m' an- 
swering to  the  one  which  was  so  named  in  art.  229 ;  and  n'  being 
so  situated  as  to  satisfy  (compare  fig.  47)  the  arcual  equality, 

-  NL  =  '^  ln'. 

258.  Before  dismissing  figure  40,  we  may  observe  that  it 
leads  to  a  simple  and  remarkable  expression  for  the  half  of  the 
spherical  excess  of  the  spherical  triangle  def,  considered  as  the 
angle  of  a  certain  quaternioii*  In  fact  it  is  clear,  from  what  has 
been  already  shewn,  that  the  angle  mdn  in  that  figure,  being  the 
complement  of  the  angle  l'dr,  which  last  has  been  seen  to  be  the 
supplement  of  the  semisum  of  the  angles  of  the  triangle  dbf, 
must  be  itself  the  amount  whereby  that  semisum  exceeds  a  right 
angle ;  and  therefore  must  be  equal  to  the  half  of  what  is  usually 
called  the  spherical  excess  of  that  triangle.  In  symbols  (for  this 
case  of  fig.  40,  art.  224), 

MDN  =  i(D  +  £  +  F-.7r). 
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But  the  arc  mn  is  (in  degrees)  equivalent  to  the  angle  mDn,  and 
has  the  vertex  d  of  that  angle  for  its  pole.  If  then  we  write  (as 
has  in  part  been  done  already), 

X  =  L-0,  fi  =  M-0,   v  =  N-0, 

as  well  as 

0  =  A-0,  /3  =  B-0,   7  =  0-0, 

and 

8  =  D-0,  €  =  B-0,  ?  =  F-o, 

the  are  mn,  and  the  angle  mdn,  will  be  the  representative  arc  and 
angle  of  the  quaternion  vfi'^;  which  quaternion  may  easily  be 
transformed  as  follows : 

I//U-1  =  vX-i  .X/ii-i  =  87-1  .ajSM 
where 

But  by  the  theory  of  square  roots  of  quaternions,  explained  in 
the  Fourth  Lecture,  we  have,  for  the  present  figure : 

If  then  we  denote  the  recently  considered  quaternion  by  9,  so 
that 

j  =  (8r^)i.(€?-OM?8-^)*. 
we  shall  have,  for  the  axis  and  angle  of  9,  the  expressions : 

Ax.g  =  S  =  D-o; 
and 

this  angle  of  the  quaternion^  q^  being  thus  the  sbmi-bxcbss  of 
the  triangle, 

259.  If  it  were  proposed  to  interpret  on  similar  principles 
this  other  equation, 

?'  =  (8?-0*.(?€-i)i(68-i)^ 

the  symbols  8,  £,  ?  being  supposed  to  retain  their  recent  signifi- 
cations, we  might  proceed  as  follows.  By  figure  40,  and  by  the 
theory  of  square-roots  of  quaternions, 
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hence 
and 

We  are  then  to  go  first  along  the  arc  ca,  which  represents  the 
factor  ay'S  or  along  one  arcually  equal  thereto,  as  along  a  vec- 
tor arc ;  and  then  along  the  arc  bd,  or  some  equivalent,  as  a  pro- 
vector  arc,  to  represent  the  profactor  8/3"^ ;  after  which  we  are  to 
determine  the  transvector  arc,  in  order  to  obtain  an  arcual  repre- 
sentation of  the  sought  transfactor,  or  product,  q\  That  is,  in 
fig.  42,  we  are  to  go  first  from  g  to  h,  and  then  from  h  to  j, 
which  will  bring  us,  upon  the  whole,  from  o  to  j.  The  arc  oj, 
in  fig.  42,  or  46,  is  therefore  the  sought  transvector  arc,  and  re- 
presents the  required  quaternion  q\  We  see  then  that  it  follows 
(from  what  has  been  already  shewn  respecting  those  figures),  that 
the  point  d  is  the  negative  (and  not  the  positive) /M>/e  of  the  sought 
representative  arc,  or  that  the  aais  of  q  is  directed  away  from  d  ; 
while  the  angle  of  this  new  quaternion  q'  is  seen  to  be  still  equal 
to  the  semi-excess  of  the  spherical  triangle  dbf.     In  symbols. 

And  the  distinction  between  the  two  cases,  considered  in  the  pre- 
sent article  and  in  the  foregoing,  is  seen  to  arise  from  or  to  con- 
sist in  this ;  that  the  rotation  round  S  from  Z  towards  c  is  positive, 
but  the  rotation  round  the  same  8  from  c  towards  Z  is  negative. 

260.  If,  instead  of  the  arrangement  in  fig.  40,  we  adopt  that 
described  in  art.  238  ;  and  propose,  on  the  general  plan  of  258, 
to  express,  still,  by  means  of  square-roots,  the  quaternion  which 
has  MN  and  mdn  for  its  representative  arc  and  angle  ;  we  shall 
still  have  for  this  quaternion,  as  in  258  (see  figs.  47,  48,  49), 

v/ii-i  =  vX^X/ii-i  =  87-1.  a/3-1 

=  87-i.(a?-i.J/3->)  =  V^(«r^)^  (58-0*, 

because  (238)  the  arcs  ef  and  fd  are  still  bisected  by  the  points 
A  and  B.  But  because  the  arc  de,  when  treated  as  an  arc  less 
than  a  semicircle,  is  (hj  same  art.  238)  bisected  now  by  the  point 
c'  opposite  to  c,  and  not  by  the  point  c  itself;  or  because  the  arc 
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CD  is,  with  the  present  arrangement,  greater  than  a  quadrant,  and 
therefore  the  angle  between  ^  and  S  is  obtuse  ;  we  must  (by  158) 
write  now, 

prefixing  thus  a  negative  sign  to  the  square  root.  Thus,  in  the 
case  here  considered,  the  expression  for  the  sought  quaternion  be- 
comes, 

instead  of  the  expression  which  was  found  in  258,  and  which 
differed  from  this  one  in  sign.  And  if  we  still  denote  by  q  the 
product  of  the  three  square  roots,  written  (as  in  258)  without  the 
negative  sign,  we  shall  now  have  the  equation, 

261.  But  we  have  still, 

Ax .  v/i-i  =  8 ;    L  iyfx'^)  =  mdn  ; 

therefore,  by  the  general  theory  of  negatives  of  quaternions  (in 
183),  we  have 

Ax,j  =  -8;    Z5'  =  7r-MDN. 

Now  on  considering  the  construction  described  in  238,  we  easily 
perceive  that  the  angle  mdn  is  still  (see  fig.  49)  the  complement 
of  the  angle  kdm,  which  represents  the  quaternion  j3a~^ .  7  ;  but 
this  representative  angle  was  found  in  238  to  be, 

KDM  =  z.  (J3a-i .  7)  =  i(Z)  +  -E+ i^ -TT ; 
its  complement  is  therefore  (in  the  present  case) 

s         x/rfc      w     T?\     3ir-(D  +  JE  +  iO 
MDN  =  |7r-i(^  +  -^+-F)= ^^ — 2 ' 

and  the  supplement  of  this  angle  is  evidently. 

The  angle  of  the  product  (q)  of  the  square-roots  of  the  three  suc- 
cessive quotients  (J8"S  eZ'\  8€"0>  of  the  vectors  (8,  Z,  e)  of  the 
three  corners  of  a  spherical  triangle  (dfe),  is  therefore  still  found 
to  be  equal  to  the  semi-bxcbss  of  that  triangle.  And  whereas 
the  axis  of  this  product  q  is  now  =  -  8,  like  the  axis  of  q  in  259, 


I 
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and  not »  +  S,  as  it  was  in  2689  this  difference  of  sign,  or  of  direc- 
tion, arises  simply  from  the  circumstance,  that  in  the  construc- 
tion of  art.  238  the  rotation  round  d  from  f  towards  e  is  nega- 
tivcy  whereas  that  rotation  was  positive  in  fig.  40.  Accordingly 
it  is  easy  to  prove  that  if  we  still  denote  by  ^  the  same  product 
of  square- roots  as  in  259,  we  shall  have,  for  the  case  of  art.  238, 
the  values  (compare  that  of  the  arc  m'  n'  in  figure  48) : 

Ax. ^  =  +8;    Lq^\{D  +  E  +  F-Tf). 

I  leave  it  to  yourselves,  as  an  exercise,  to  apply  these  principles 
to  the  two  chief  limiting  cases,  where  the  three  bisecting  vectors 
compose,^7*«/  (as  in  articles  241,  242,  &c.),  a  rectangular,  or 
secondly  (as  in  252,  253^  &c.),  a  coplanar  system  ;  and  to  shew 
that  each  of  the  recently  considered  products  of  square  roots 
reduces  itself,  in  the^r^^  case,  to  a  vector,  and  in  the  second 
I  case  to  a  scalar, 

^  262.  In  general,  the  two  lately  studied  quaternions  q  and  q' 

i  are  versors,  with  opposite  axes,  but  with  eqiial  angles  ;  so  that 

Tq=Tq^l;    Ax  .q'  =  - Ax.q;    Zj'  =  Zj. 

They  are  therefore  (by  principles  and  definitions  already  fully 
explained)  two  conjugate  versors,  and  are  each  the  reciprocal  of 
the  other ;  each,  as  an  operator,  undoing  what  the  other  does. 
(Compare  162.)     We  have  therefore  her^the  formula. 

Now  if  we  write,  for  conciseness, 

r-(€8-i)*;    r'  =  (?€-0*;    r''=(S?-i)*; 

i  we  shall  have,  by  259, 

q'-r'\rr; 

and  therefore,  by  190  and  192, 

y=Kj'=Kr  Kr'.Kr", 
and  also. 

But,  as  in  algebra,  by  the  Fourth  Lecture,  the  two  square  roots, 

(6S-i)i  and  (gri)^ 
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are  always  reciprocals  of  each  other;  they  are  also,  as  quater- 
nionsy  conjugate^  if  S  and  c  be  both  unit-vectors,  or  even  if  (as 
lines)  they  be  equally  long,  that  is  (by  llO),  if  their  tensors  be 
equal.  Admitting  then  this  equality  of  lengths  of  the  vectors 
S)  Bf  Zy  which  will  not  essentially  affect  the  generality  of  the  final 
conclusion,  we  have, 

263.  Thus,  by  the  foregoing  article,  we  have  the  expression, 

?-(&-')*  («?-')* -CSS-')*. 

And  we  had,  in  art.  258, 

j-(Sc-')*. (£?-)*  (?8-')*. 

These  two  expressions^  for  the  quaternion  9,  differ  only  by 
THE  PLACE  OF  THE^POINT,  which  is  used  as  the  mark  ofmultipli" 
ccUion ;  in  this  new  case^  therefore,  the  associative  principle 
STILL  holds  good ;  the  three  successive  factors  being  now 
NOT  vectors,  but  QUATERNIONS.  In  exRctly  the  same  way  we 
should  prove  that  the  expression  (in  259)  for  ^  does  not  change 
its  valuCy  when  the  place  of  the  point  is  changed ;  or  that  with 
the  recent  significations  of  r,  r ,  r%  the  following  equation  holds 
good: 


r  r  .r=^r  .r  r. 


Yet  because  these  three  successive  factors,  r,  r\  r"^  are  connected 
with  each  other  by  the  relation, 

r'^.r'^r'^l, 

we  cannot  assert  that  we  have  as  yet  done  more,  in  these  Lec- 
tures, as  regards  that  general  associative  principle  of  mul- 
tiplication OF  QUATERNIONS,  which  WRS  enunciated,  without 
proof,  in  art  108,  under  the  form  of  the  equation 

than  to  raise,  perhaps,  a  sort  at  presumption  in  its  favour,  not  yet 
converted  into  certainty. 

264.  Before  entering  on  the  general  demonstration  of  this  im- 
portant proposition,  it  may  be  useful  to  describe  here  a  new  and 
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J  GENERAL  CONSTRUCTION  fOT  the  MULTIPLICATION  OF  ANY  TWO 

I  QUATERNIONS,  q  and  r,  of  which  the  rbprb'sbntative  angles 

'  are  given  upon  a  spheric  surface,  in  position  as  well  as  in  mag- 

I  nitude. 

i  Suppose  then,  at  first,  that  these  two  angles  of  the  factors^  q 

\  and  r,  are  given  as  the  base  angles^  at  the  comers  q  and  r  of  a 

*  spherical  triangle,  qrs,  as  in  the  annexed  figure  60  ;  and  let  it 

\  be  required  to  find  the  representa- 

tive angle  of  the  product ^  rq.    For  *     * 

this  purpose  we  may  employ  the  /'^~7y\^ 

identity  of  art.  49,  namely,  ^    ^^  v^*"? 

y^a  =  (7-f-/3)x(/3-5-a);  / 

aiming,  as  in  the  article  just  cited,         y 
to  put  the  proposed  quaternion     a'*^ 
factorsy  q  and  r,  under  the  forms 
/3  -i-  a  and  7-^/3,  respectively.   The  line  /3  must  be  situated  in, 

1  or  parallel  to,  the  planes  of  both  the  factors ;  and  these  two  planes 

f  are  constructed  by  the  two  tangent  planes  to  the  sphere^  at  the 

points  Q  and  r.  Conceive  a  cylinder  circumscribed  about 
THE  SPHERE,  SO  RS  to  ^oticA  it  along  the  great  circle  which  passes 
through  these  two  points;  then  every  tangent  plane  to  the 
sphere,  at  any  point  of  this  circle,  is  also  a  tangent  to  the  cylin- 
der, and  is  parallel  to  the  axis  thereof;  the  line  of  intersection 
of  any  two  such  tangent  planes  must  therefore  be  itself  also  pa- 
rallel to  this  axis,  and  consequently  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
the  great  circle  of  contact  qr  :  we  know  then  the  direction  of 
the  line  /3,  namely  that  of  this  last-mentioned  axis,  or  perpen- 
dicular ;  and  may  proceed  to  deduce  from  it,  as  follows,  the  two 

^  other  sought  directions,  of  the  lines  a  and  y.     Imagine  that,  at 

each  of  the  two  given  points,  q  and  r,  that  is  at  each  extremity 
of  the  base,  a  normal  arc  is  erected,  perpendicular  to  that  given 
base,  but  contained  upon  the  spheric  surface,  and  situated  (to 
fix  our  conceptions)  on  that  hemisphere  which  contains  the  given 
vertex  s.  The  common  initial  direction  of  these  two  perpendicular 
arcs,  or  (in  other  words)  the  common  direction  of  the  two  corres- 
ponding and  rectilinear  tangents  to  the  sphere,  may  (on  the  plan 
just  now  mentioned)  be  denoted  by  the  letter  /3,  regarded  as  sig- 
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Difying  a  certain  vector^  to  which  both  these  tangents  areparal* 
lelf  and  which  is  (as  has  been  seen)  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
the  base.  And  then  by  suitably  erecting  (as  suggested  in  fig.  50), 
at  Q  and  r,  two  other  normal  arcs,  perpendicular  to  the  two  given 
sfdesy  QS  and  rs»  we  shall  obtain,  by  their  initial  directions,  the 
two  other  required  vectors,  a  and  y,  as  the  initial  tangents  to 
these  new  normal  arcs,  or  at  least  lines  parallel  thereto. 

265.  But  these  two  new  perpendiculars  have  the  directions 
respectively  of  the  axes  of  two  new  cylinders^  circumscribed  about 
the  sphere  so  as  to  touch  it  along  the  two  sides  of  the  triangle; 
and  the  tangent  plane  to  the  sphere  at  the  vertex  s  of  the  trian- 
glp,  being  a  common  tangent  to  the  sphere  and  to  these  two 
cylinders,  contains  two  lines  tangential  to  the  sphere,  and  parallel 
respectively  to  the  two  axes  of  the  two  new  cylinders,  or  parallel 
to  a  and  y.  The  plane  of  the  quaternion  y  -¥  a,  which  is,  by  the 
general  theory  of  quaternion  multiplication,  the  plane  of  the 
sought  product f  rq^  is  therefore  parallel  to,  and  may  be  assumed 
as  coincident  with,  this  last  tangential  plane  at  the  vertex  s.  And 
this  point  s  itself  as  distinguished  from  its  own  opposite  upon 
the  sphere,  is  the  positive  pole  of  the  required  resultant  rota- 
tiony  or  of  the  sought  quaternion  product,  at  least  with  the  ar- 
rangement in  fig.  50  ;  while  the  angle  of  this  product  is  equal 
(as  the  same  figure  shews)  to  the  supplbatent  of  the  vertical  an» 
gle^  at  s,  of  the  givea  triangle  qhs.  We  have  therefore  only  to 
prolong  one  side  of  that  triangle,  suppose  qs,  to  some  point  t, 
and  to  take  then  the  exterior  vertical  angle,  tsr,  as  the 
representative  angle  of  the  sought  qucUernion  product^  rq^  if  the 
two  quaternion  factors^  q  and  r,  regarded  as  multiplicand  and 
multiplier,  be,  as  above ^  represented  by  the  two  base  angles,  sqRj 
and  QRs,  of  the  same  given  triangle,  and  if  the  arrangement  of 
the  points  be  such  as  we  have  lately  conceived  it  to  be ;  that  is, 
more  fully,  if  the  rotation  round  the  vertex  (s)  of  the  triangle, 
Jrom  the  base  angle  (r)  which  represents  the  multiplier  (r), 
towards  that  other  base  angle  (q)  which  represents  the  multipli^ 
cand  (^),  be  positive^  as  in  the  recent  figure.   - 

266.  Many  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing 
general  construction  for  a  product ;  but  it  seems  to  be  proper 
previously  to  exhibit  the  agreement  of  this  method  of  employing 
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representative  angles^  with  another  general  method  of  multipli- 
cation, which  was  explained  in  the  foregoing  Lecture^and  which 
made  use  of  representative  arcs  ;  namely  the  construction  in 
art.  217.  To  make  this  agreement  evident,  I  have  drawn  the 
annexed  figure  51,  where  qrs  is  the  same  spherical  triangle  as  in 
the  rec^ent  figaire  50 ;  p  is  the 
middle  point  of  the  base  qr,  ^***  **• 

and  the  hemisphere  with  p  for  !<' 

pole  is  supposed  to  be  ortho- 
graphically  projected ;  qs  pro- 
longed meets  the  bounding 
circle  in  t  ;  and  k,  l,  m,  are 
respectively  the  positive  poles 
of  the  arcs  qs,  qr,  sr,  while  l 
is  opposite  to  l.  The  new 
figure  shews,  reciprocally,  that 
Q,  R,  s  are  the  positive  poles, 
respectively,  of  the  arcs  kl, 
LM,  KM  ;  and  that  the  arcs  kl, 
LM,  represent  the  same  two  gi- 
ven quaternion  factors,  q  and  r,  as  the  angles  sqr,  qrs.  Hence  by 
the  rule  of  art.  217,  and  by  the  present  figure,  the  arc  km,  or  the 
angle  ksm^  represents  the  sought  quaternion  product  r^  (abstract- 
ing still  from  tensors).  But  we  have  the  equation  between  angles, 

KSM  =  TSR, 

even  when  planes  and  directions  are  attended  to ;  consequently 
the  EXTERNAL  VERTICAL  AMGLE^  TSR,  of  the  triangle  whose  base 
angles  represent  the  factors,  is  seen  anew  to  represent  the  pro- 
duct  sought.  It  will  not  fail  to  be  noticed  that  the  triangle  ml'k, 
as  compared  with  qsr,  is  merely  the  well-known  polar,  or  sup- 
plementary TRIANGLE,  Considered  often  in  spherical  trigono- 
metry ;  but  it  may  be  observed  that  I  have  hitherto  made  no  use 
of  any  trigonometrical  formula.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that 
the  quadrants  kq,  ks,  prolonged,  are  touched  by  the  two  lines 
which  lately  received  the  common  designation  of  a ;  lq,  lr,  by 
the  two  lines  named  /3 ;  and  mr,  ms,  by  the  lines  which  were 
denoted  by  y. 
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267.  Resuming  figure  50,  we  may  notice  that  the  operation 
of  the  multiplicand  q^  regarded  as  a  versor,  has  the  effect  of  caus- 
ing the  line  a,  and  the  tangent  to  the  side  qs,  to  turn  together  in 
the  plane  which  is  tangential  to  the  sphere  at  Q,  till  they  take 
respectively  the  positions  of  the  line  /3,  and  of  the  tangent  to  the 
base  QR.    We  may  therefore  conceive  the  same  act  of  version  to 
cattse  the  side^  qs,  itsblf,  together  with  its  prolongation  sr,  to 
turn  upon  the  spheric  surjace,  round  the  point  q  as  a  pole,  till 
this  arc  qst  comes  to  coincide,  at  least  in  part,  unth  the  original 
position  of  the  base,  qr,  and  of  that  base  prolonged.    Again  the 
act  of  proversion,  of  which  the  multiplier,  r,  is  the  agent,  turns 
the  other  line  marked  /3,  in  the  tangent  plane  at  r,  till  it  takes 
the  position  of  y ;  and  at  the  same  time  obliges  the  base  rq  to 
'take  the  position  of  the  side  RS ;  or  causes  the  prolongation  of 
the  base,  which  had  originally  the  direction  of  qr  (and  not  the 
opposite  direction  of  rq),  to  turn  upon  the  spheric  surface,  round 
the  pole  R,  till  it  takes  the  direction  of  the  side  rs  reversed,  or  in 
other  words  the  direction,  sr,  of  that  side  measured ^om  the  ver^ 
tex.     We  may  then  say  that,  in  this  example,  which  may  repre- 
sent generally  (at  least  with  some  easy  modifications)   every 
case  of  multiplication  of  two  quaternions,  the  vbrsor  (q)  has 
changed  the  arcual  direction,  st,  of  one  side  prolonged  through 
the  vertex,  to  the  direction  of  the  base,  qr,  or  of  that  base  pro- 
longed; and  that  the  proversor  (r)  htis  tiheTwards  changed  this 
direction  of  the  base,  qr,  to  the  direction  of  the  other  side,  sr, 
measured  now  ^om  vertex  towards  base.  But  we  have  seen  that 
our  principles  establish  a  general  connexion  between  muUiplicc^ 
tion  ofversors  and  composition  of  rotations ;  so  that  while  we 
have  generally  the  formula  (65), 

Transversor  =  Proversor  x  Versor, 

the  effect  of  a  transversion  is  always  conceived  to  be  equivalent 
to  the  two  successive  effects  of  the  corresponding  version  and  pro- 
version  combined.  It  is  therefore  natural  to  expect,  in  the  re- 
cent example,  that  (by  a  sort  of  elimination  of  the  intermediate 
direction  of  the  base)  the  transversor,  rq,  should  be  found  to 
have  the  effect  of  causing  the  direction,  st,  o/*onb  side  pro- 
longed through  the  vertex,  to  turn  upon  the  spheric  surface 
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ROUND  THAT  VERTEX  ^  OS  a  POLE,  till  it  Oisumes  the  direction^ 
SR,  of  the  OTHER  side  of  the  triangle  unprolonobd  ;  or  at  least 
not  prolonged  through  the  vertex^  but  measured  towards  (and 
not  away  from)  the  base.  And  such  accordingly  h(u  been  founds 
in  fig.  50,  to  be  precisely  the  effect  of  the  transvbrsor; 
for  the  external  vertical  angle^  tsr,  has  been  seen  in  that 
figure  to  represent  the  sought  product^  rq  ;  although  the  proof 
of  this  result,  which  was  g^ven  in  recent  articles,  did  not  involve 
the  consideration  of  any  rotation  of  arcs,  but  only  introduced 
and  combined  rotations  of  straight  lines, 

268.  It  was  remarked  in  art.  218,  that  there  exists  a  remark- 
able analogy  between  the  multipliccUion  otversors,  and  an  opera- 
tion which  may  be  called  the  addition  of  their  representative 
arcs.  And  at  this  stage  I  do  not  think  that  it  will  appear  to  be 
altogether  fanciful,  or  useless,  if  I  call  your  attention  to  another 
analogy  of  the  same  sort,  connecting  multiplication  and  addition. 
For  we  have  recently  seen  that  while  the  factors  q  and  r  are 
represented  by  the  base-angles  of  a  spherical  triangle,  their  pro^ 
ductf  rqy  is  on  the  same  plan  represented  by  the  exterior  and  ver^ 
tical  angle.  Now,  if  this  spherical  triangle  should  happen  to  be, 
in  all  its  dimensions,  a  small  one,  and  therefore  nearly  planCy  it 
is  obvious  that  this  angle  of  the  product  would  be,  in  the  most 
simple  and  elementary  sense  of  the  words,  equal  (at  least  nearly) 
to  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  the  factors.  If  then  we  agree  to 
say,  by  analogy^  even  when  the  sides  are  not  small^  that  **  the 
EXTERIOR  VERTICAL  ANGLE  ofo  sphcricol  triangle^  is  the  sphe- 
rical SUM  of  the  two  base  angles**  (taken  in  a  certain  order ^  to 
be  considered  presently),  and  remember  the  law  of  the  tensors 
(188),  we  shall  find  ourselves  able  to  enunciate,  generally^  the 
following  Rule  for  the  Multiplication  of  any  two  Qua- 
ternions :  **  The  tensor  of  the  product  is  equal  to  the  pro- 
duct of  the  tensors;  and  the  angle  of  the  product  is  ejual  to 
the  spherical  sum  of  the  angles  of  the  factors.** 

269.  It  was  observed,  just  now,that  in  taking  this  spherical 
sum^  the  order  of  the  summands  must  be  attended  to.  In  fact 
if  this  were  otherwise,  the  spherical  addition  of  angles  would 
be  a  commutative  operation ;  and  would  therefore  be  unfit  to  re- 
present generally  the  multiplication  ofquatemionsy  or  of  versors, 

s 
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which  we  know  (arts.  219,  &c.)  to  be  a  non^commutative  one. 
Accordingly  it  was  observedi  at  the  end  of  art.  265,  that  in  ob- 
taining the  external  vertical  angle  tsr  as  a  representative  of  the 
product^  rq,  we  had  assumed  the  arrangement  of  the  JactorSi  q 
and  r,  to  be  sach  as  is  indicated  in  fig.  50 ;  the  rotation  round  s 
from  R  towards  u  being  positive.  Had  we  wished  to  construct, 
on  the  same  plan,  the  product,  ;r,  of  the  same  pair  of  factors, 
taken  now  in  an  opposite  order;  and  to  contrast^  as  to  their  pro* 
sitions  on  the  sphere,  the  representative  angles  of  these  two  pro* 
ducts  ;  we  should  have  been  led  to  form  a  figure  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing. In  this  new  figure,  52,  the  angles  rqs,  rqs'  are  equal 
in  amounty  but  lie  at  opposite  sides  of 
the  common  basCf  qr,  of  the  two  tri^ 
angles^  qsr,  qs'r  ;  and  a  similar  rela- 
tion connects  the  angles  qrs^  qrs^; 
whence  the  old  and  new  sides  qs,  qs' 
are  equal  to  each  other  in  lengthy  and  so  , 
are  the  sides  rs,  rs^  compared  among  ''^ 
themselves.  The  vertical  angles  of 
these  two  triangles  are  therefore  also 
equal  to  each  other  in  amount^  whether 
both  the  interior  or  both  the  exterior  be  compared ;  but  the  two 
vertices^  s,  s',  are  situated  at  opposite  sides  of  the  bascy  although 
with  a  certain  symmetry  of  situation  respecting  it ;  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  arc  ss',  connecting  these  two  vertices,  is  perpen* 
dicularly  bisected  by  this  common  base,  or  by  the  great  circle  of 
which  it  is  a  part  And  while  the  one  exterior  vertical  angle,  tsr, 
still  represents,  as  before,  the  product  rq  lately  considered,  it  is 
the  other  exterior  angle,  rsV,  at  the  other  vertex^  s\  which  re- 
presents the  new  product  qr.     These  two  products, 

rq  and  qr^ 

are  therefore  again  found,  by  this  new  construction,  to  differ  ge- 
nerally among  themselves;  because  although  their  tensors  and 
angles  are  equal  (in  amount),  their  polbs,  s  and  s',  have  oiffb- 

BBNT  POSITIONS  ON  THB  SPHERE. 

270.  As  to  the  reasons  for  this  diflference  of  positions,  and 
the  ruUs  by  which  it  may  be  remembered  or  recovered,  it  might 
perhaps  be  sufficient  to  observe  that  while  the  rotation  round  s 
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from  R  towards  q  is  positive^  as  beforci  the  rotation  round  the 
same  pole  Sj  from  q  towards  r,  'n^Jbr  that  very  reason^  negative  ; 
while  it  isy  on  the  contrary,  from  u  towards  R»  that  the  rotation 
is  positive  round  s'.  For  thus  we  may  perceive  that  the  geneml 
relation  qf  positions  between  the  three  poleSf  of  multiplier,  multi- 
plicand,  and  product,  with  respect  to  their  arrangement  on  the 
sphere^  or  to  the  character  of  the  rotation  from  first  towards  se« 
cond  round  third,  which  in  our  former  construction  (264,  260), 
for  the  multiplication  r  x  9,  was  in  fact  satisfied  by  the  points  r, 
U,  8'  is  nowy  for  that  very  reason,  not  satisfied  also  by  the  same 
three  points,  in  their  new  arrangement,  a,  R,8;  whereas  it  is  sa» 
tisfied  by  the  three  points  q,  r,  s'.  In  short  we  are  now  obliged 
to  look  out  for  some  new  point  on  the  sphere,  distinct  from  s, 
and  adapted  to  be  the  pole  of  the  new  product^  qr;  because  that 
old  pole  8  does  not  possess,  with  respect  to  q  and  r,  regarded 
now  as  poles  respectively  of  multiplier  and  multiplicand,  the  re- 
quisite relation  of  arrangement;  or  (in  other  words)  is  not  situa- 
ted in  what  is  now  the  proper  hemisphere^  with  respect  to  the 
great  circle  through  q  and  b.  And  in  the  other  hemisphere^  which 
is  now  the  proper  one,  we  ^find  a  pointy  namely  the  one  called 
lately  s',  which  does  in  lact  satisfy  not  only  this  condition^  but  all 
the  other  conditions  of  the  problem,  and  is  therefore  of  course  to 
be  adopted,  as  the  pole  of  the  new  product^  qr^  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  old  pole,  s. 

271.  We  might  also  reason  on  the  lines  a,  /3',  y\  of  fig.  62, 
as  we  did  on  the  lines  a,  /3, 7,  of  fig.  60.  Or  we  might  construct 
a  new  diagram,  in  connexion  with  the  new  order  of  the  factors, 
but  on  the  same  general  plan  as  fig.  61,  which  would  enable  us, 
by  comparison  and  contrast  with  that  figure,  to  bring  into  play 
again  an  earlier  construction  (fig.  37,  art  219),  whereby  we  ex- 
hibited, in  the  foregoing  Lecture,  the  general  non^commutativ^ 
ness  of  quaternion  multiplication,  or  the  non^coincidence  as  to  their 
planesy  and  therefore  also  as  to  their  poles^  of  the  two  arcs  (in 
that  former  figure,  km  and  v!k%  which  were  obtained  when  the 
two  summand  arcs  (kl  and  lm)  were  combined  in  two  opposite 
orders.  Or,  in  fig.  61  itself  we  might  consjtruct  three  neu;  points, 
K^  u^  s',  which  should  be,  respectively,  the  reflexions  of  the 
three  old  points,  k,  m,  s,  with  respect  to  the  base  qr,  as  l'  is 

82 
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already,  in  the  same  figure,  the  analogous  reflexion  of  l  ;  and 
then,  while  the  new  versor  r  would  be  represented  by  the  new 
arcual  vector  mV,  and  the  new  proversor  q  by  the  new  arcual 
provector  l'r",  the  new  and  sought  transversor  qr  would  be  seen 
to  be  represented  (on  the  plan  of  217)  by  the  new  arcual  trans- 
vector  M^K^  of  which  the  pole  would  be  at  the  new  vertex  s',  and 
the  length  would  be  equivalent  (in  degrees)  to  the  supplement  of 
the  new  vertical  angle  qs'r,  or  of  the  old  vertical  angle  rsq  ;  so 
that  by  prolonging  the  new  side  qs'  to  t',  we  should  again  be  led 
to  construct  the  new  exterior  and  vertical  angle  rsV,  as  a  repre* 
sentation  of  the  new  product,  qr.  Or  finally  we  might  employ  the 
same  general  mode  of  illustration  as  in  the  more  recent  article 
267 ;  and  observe  that  in  performing  the  new  multiplication,  ^  x  r, 
after  the  new  versor  (r)  has  changed  the  direction  of  rs'  to  that  of 
RQ,or  the  direction  of  s'r  to  that  of  qr,  the  new  proversor  q  changes 
this  last  direction  of  qr  to  that  of  qs',  or  of  sY ;  whence  it  is  natu- 
ral to  suppose  (what  in  fact  has  been  otherwise  proved)  that  the 
eflfect  of  the  new  transversor  (qr)  must  be  to  produce  at  once  that 
change  which  the  two  other  versors  have  thus  done  successively, 
and  upon  the  whole  ;  namely,  the  change  of  the  direction  of  the 
arc  b'r  to  that  of  the  arc  sV.  For  thus  it  might  be  seen  again 
that  the  angle  rsV,  in  fig.  62,  may  naturally  be  supposed  to 
represent  the  new  product,  qr^  as  in  fact  we  have  found  it  to  do. 
272.  As  furnishing  another  general  rule  for  remembering  or 
recovering,  if  we  should  ever  happen  to  forget,  the  distinction 
between  the  two  positions  of  the  vertex^  s  and  s',  which  thus  cor- 
responds to  the  distinction  between  the  two  arrangements  of  the 
two  factors^  q  and  r,  we  may  employ  the  following  Theorem, 
which  is  easily  derived  from  remarks  lately  made,  and  includes 
several  earlier  results:  ^*  In  any  Multiplication  of  two  Qua- 
ternions, the  ROTATION  round  the  Axis  of  the  Multiplier,  from 
the  Axis  of  the  Multiplicand,  towards  the  Axis  of  the  Product, 
is  POSITIVE."  With  the  help  of  this  theorem,  or  rule,  there  can 
never  be  any  difficulty  experienced,  in  forming  at  least  a  distinct 
CONCEPTION  of  the  result  of  the  multiplication  of  ant  two 
QUATERNIONS,  whoss  representative  angles  are  given^  as  two 
determined  spherical  angles  (their  order  being  also  given)  ;  even 
when  these  two  angles  do  not  happen  to  be  given^  as  in  264  they 
were  supposed  to  be,  as  being  already  the  two  ba^e  angles  of  a 
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spherical  triangle,  whose  vertex  was  moreover  there  conceived  to 
be  ffiven  as  having  (as  supposed  in  fig.  60)  a  certain  relcUion  to 
the  base,  depending  on  the  order  of  the  factors,  and  on  the  cha- 
racter of  a  certain  rotation.  To  shew  this  clearly,  let  us  imagine 
that  the  two  arbitrary  spherical  angles  kql,  mrn,  in  fig.  03,  re- 
present respectively  any  g^ven  multiplicand 
qy  and  any  given  multiplier  r ;  and  let  us 
seek  to  construct  another  spherical  angle, 
which  shall  represent  the  sought  product, 
rq.  For  this  purpose  we  have  only  to  sup- 
pose the  vertices  q  and  r  of  the  two  given  L^ 
angles  to  be  connected  by  an  arc  of  a  g^eat  ^X 
circle  qr,  and  then  to  conceive  a  new  ver^  ^ 
tex  8  determined  in  that  hemisphere  towards  which  the  rotation 
round  r  from  q  is  positive,  by  the  conditions  that  it  shall  satisfy 
the  two  following  equations  between  angles : 

SQR«KQL;      QRS«MR^f• 

For  then  by  prolonging  qs  to  t,  or  rs  to  u,  we  shall  obtiun  an 
angle  tsr,  or  qsu,  which  shall  be,  on  principles  recently  explained, 
the  required  representative  angle  of  rj,  or  at  least  of  the  versor 
of  this  sought  quaternion  product,  while  the  tensor  is  simply  still 
the  arithmetical  product  of  the  tensors. 

273.  A  few  corollaries  from  tUs  general  construction  for  mul- 
tiplication, which  is  for  angles  what  the  construction  in  art.  217 
was  for  arcs,  may  be  usefully  inserted  here.  And  first  we  shall 
employ  it  to  illustrate,  and  to  deduce  anew,  the  general  signifi- 
cation of  the  symbol  a)3,  where  a,  /3  are  supposed  to  denote  two 
unit-vectors  oa,  ob,  terminating  at  two  given  points  a,  b,  of  the 
surface  of  the  unit-sphere.  For  this  purpose,  I  conceive  that  q, 
in  fig.  64,  is  the  pole  of  the 
arc  AB,  and  of  the  semicircle  ^^**  **• 

aa';  and  then  because  baq 
and  qba  are  evidently  repre- 
sentative angles  of  the  multi- 
plier a  and  the  mutiplicand 
fif  considered  as  quadrantal 
versors  (122,  &c.),  it  is  clear 
(from    recent    results)  that  A'  D 
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bqa'  must  represent  the  product  o/3.  The  axis  of  the  product  of  two 
vectors  is  therefore  seen  anew  to  be  perpendicular  to  their  plane, 
and  to  be  such  that  the  rotation  round  it  from  multiplier  to  mul* 
tiplicand  is  positive  ;  while  the  €mgle  of  the  same  product  is  seen 
to  be,  in  amount,  the  supplement  of  the  €mgle  between  the  factors; 
all  which  agrees  with  the  earlier  conclusions  of  art.  88.  (See  also 
122,  and  compare  236,  237.)  If  b  take  the  position  p,  in  the 
same  new  fig.  54,  the  angle  between  the  factors  is  riffhty  and  such 
therefore  is  also  its  supplement,  namely,  the  angle  of  the  pro- 
duct ;  the  product  of  two  rectangular  lines  is  therefore  seen  anew 
to  degenerate  from  a  quaternion  to  a  Nne,  because,  as  a  versor, 
it  is  quadrantal  (compare  again  122).  On  the  other  hand  if  b 
approach  to  a,  the  angle  bqa'  tends  to  become  equal  to  two  right 
angles ;  and  the  product  of  two  coincident  lines  is  thus  anew 
perceived  to  reduce  itself  to  a  negative  scalar  (as  in  84),  because 
its  angle  is  » ir  (compare  149,  163).  And  finally,  when  b  ap- 
proches  to  a',  the  angle  bqa'  tends  to  vanish  ;  from  which  we 
might  again  infer  (as  in  same  art.  84),  that  the  product  of  two 
opposite  lines  is  a  positive  scalar j  its  angle  being  «  0. 

274.  The  same  figure  54  illustrates  also  the  general  signifi- 
cation of  some  other  useful  symbols,  for  example,  the  symbol 
/3a~^.  The  right  angle  qa'b,  at  the  opposite  comer  a!  oi  the 
rectangular  lune  ajl  (or  more  fully,  the  lune  aba'qa),  represents 
evidently  the  reciprocal  a'^  of  that  given  vector  a,  which  was 
itself  represented  by  the  other  right  angle  of  the  lune,  namely  by 
BAQ ;  because  it  is  obvious  that  two  quadrantal  and  right-handed 
rotations,  round  the  two  opposite  poles  a  and  a',  destroy  the 
effects  of  each  other;  or  because  (see  art.  117),  if  a  be  an  unit" 
vector^  its  reciprocal  is  equal  to  its  negative :  in  symbols, 

a'^^^a,  ifTa«l. 

Hence  the  product  /3a~^  is  represented,  in  the  recent  figure  54, 
by  the  angle  aqb.  And  hence  again  we  might  conclude  (as  in 
118),  that  the  following  equation  or  identity  holds  good : 

For  we  see  anew  that  the  product  /3  x  o'  S  as  well  as  the  quotient 
/3  -r  ch  has  its  angle  equal  to  the  angle  between  the  lines  a  and 
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/3,  and  has  its  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  those  two  lines, 
this  axis  being  also  such  that  the  rotation  round  it  from  the  divi- 
sor a  to  the  dividend  /3  is  positive.  The  vector  character  {122^  &c.) 
of  the  quotient  of  two  rectangular  lines,  and  the  scaUzr  character 
(59,  &c.)  of  the  quotient  of  two  parallel  lines,  together  with  the 
drcumstance  of  this  last  quotikmt  becoming /HMt^toe  or  nega- 
tivCf  according  as  the  directions  of  the  two  lines  compared  are 
similar  or  opposite^  whereas,  for  a  product,  this  rule  qf  signs 
is,  as  we  have  lately  seen  again,  rbvbrsbd,  would  also  oflfer 
themselves  anew,  as  obvious  consequences,  from  the  recent  con- 
struction for  /3a~S  regarded  as  being  at  the  same  time  a  construc- 
tion also  for  /3  -7-  a. 

270*  Again  we  may  employ  the  same  fig.  64  to  interpret  in 
a  new  way  another  symbol,  which  often  occurs  in  this  calculus, 
namely  the  symbol  /3a'*  ./3*  Conceive  the  point  c  so  chosen  on 
the  arc  ab  prolonged,  that  we  may  have  the  arcual  equality, 

'^  AB  =  ^  BC  ; 

then  the  angle  bqc  will  be  a  new  representation  for  /3a*  ^,  re- 
garded now  as  a  multiplier ;  and  the  triangle  bqc,  considered  as 
having  bq  for  its  base,  and  c  for  its  vertex,  will  shew,  by  the 
general  rule  of  art.  266,  that  its  external  vertical  angle  a^cq  re* 
presents  the  sought  product,  /3a'^  •  /3.  But  this  latter  angle  is 
right;  therefore  the  corresponding  proc/ftc^,  in  writing  which  we 
may  (by  the  last  Lecture)  omit  the  pointy  is  a  line:  namely,  the 
unit-vector  y  or  oc,  drawn  from  the  centre  o  of  the  sphere  to  the 
point  c.  We  may  therefore  Write,  under  the  conditions  lately 
supposed,  the  equation, 

/3a-^/3-7; 

and  we  see  that  the  line  7,  thus  found,  is  simply  what  may  be  called 
the  RBFLBxioN  of  the  line  a,  with  respect  to  the  line/3;  in  such 
a  manner  that  /3  bisbcts  thb  anglb  between  a  and  y.  Indeed 
this  result  obviously  agrees  with  what  was  shewn,  in  arts.  133, 
134,  respecting  the  third  proportional  to  two  directed  lines.  Of 
course  you  do  not  require  to  be  told,  that  from  the  way  in  which 
the  figure  has  been  put  into  perspective,  by  the  principles  of  or- 
thographic projection^  the  supposed  equal  arcs  ab  and  bc  (which 
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I  happened  to  take  aa  each  -  60^)  are  represented  by  unequal 
lines  ;  and  that,  in  all  the  other  orthographic  projections  sub- 
mitted to  you,  results  of  the  same  sort  occur. 

276.  It  was  remarked  in  the  last-cited  article  (134),  that  the 
square  root  of  (he  product  of  two  vectors  is  not  generally  equal 
to  that  other  vector^  which  thus  bisects  the  angle  between  them, 
and  is  in  a  certain  sense  their  mean  proportional.  Accordingly, 
with  the  help  of  the  recent  figure  54,  we  can  easily  assign  a  repre- 
sentation for  the  value  of  the  symbol 

(«r)*, 

and  thereby  shew  distinctly,  in  a  new  way,  that  this  symbol  de- 
notes generally  a  quaternion^  but  not  a  Une.  In  fact,  in  fig.  54, 
the  product  ay  is  represented  by  the  angle  cqa',  and  its  square 
root  is  therefore  represented,  on  the  principles  of  the  Fourth 
Lecture,  by  the  half  of  that  angle,  namely  by  cqd  (or  DqA%  if 
we  conceive  the  point  d  to  bisect  the  arc  ca';  but  this  new  re- 
presentative angle,  cqd,  is  acute^  and,  therefore,  is  not  fit  to  be 
the  angle  of  a  vector^  regarded  as  a  (quadrantal)  versor.  It  is 
true  that  this  process  of  construction  and  of  reasoning  admits  of 
some  limits  and  modifications^  connected  with  changes  of  the 
value  of  the  arc  ab  ;  but  these  do  not  affect  the  general  result, 
nor  does  it  seem  that,  at  this  stage  of  our  course,  they  can  occa- 
sion to  you  any  difficulty.  It  may,  however,  be  noticed  here  that 
the  same  figure  54  may  serve  to  illustrate,  for  the  case  where  the 
arc  AB  is  less  than  a  quadrant,  or  where  the  angle  between  the 
two  vectors  a  and  /3  is  acute,  th^  conclusions  that 

{ya'^)i^Pa'^y  ify^fia'^fi, 
and  that  under  the  same  conditions  the  symbol 

(ya-^)*a 

denotes  the  line  j3,  namely,  the  mean  proportional  between  a  and 
y ;  both  which  conclusions  agree  with  ordinary  algebra,  and  with 
what  was  shewn  in  art.  134. 

277.  The  follomng  product  of  square  roots 

/3ia* 
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is  again  not  to  be  confounded  in  this  Calculus,  with  the  linti 
nor  with  either  of  the  two  quatemionsj 

(/3«)*.  («P)*; 

although,  in  common  or  commutative  algebra,  these  four  symbols 
might  be  treated  as  being  only  transformations  of  each  other. 
It  is  easy,  however,  to  shew  what  i>,  on  our  principles,  the  sig- 
nification of  the  symbol  recently  written  (/3^ai).  For  this  pur- 
pose we  may  conceive  that  a  and  /3  are  unir  vectors,  directed  to 
A  and  B  in  the  annexed  figure  55 ;  and  that  on  the  arc  ab  as  base, 
a  spherical  isosceles  triangle  abb  is  con- 
structed, with  its  base  angles  at  a  and  b 
each  equal  to  half  a  right  angle,  and  with  a 
positive  direction  of  rotation  round  b  from 
A  towards  o ;  for  then  the  external  vertical  py 
angle,  at  the  new  point  d  thus  found,  will 
represent  (by  265,  &c.)  the  product  of 
square  roots  required;  because  these  two  square  roots  them- 
selves, namely  a^  and  /3^,  are  represented,  in  this  constructioni 
by  the  two  angles,  of  45^  each,  dab  and  abd. 

278.  Again,  it  was  remarked,  in  art.  135,  that  the  following 
other  products  of  fractional  powers  of  vectors, 

/3*a*  and  /3M, 

denote,  generally,  in  this  calculus,  not  the  two  lines  which  may 
be  supposed  to  be  inserted  as  two  mean  proportionals  between  the 
lines  a  and  /3,  but  two  quaternions^  of  which  we  promised  to  as- 
sign afterwards  the  tensors  and  the  versors.  Accordingly  we 
know  now  that  their  tensors  are  simply, 

T^i  Ta»  and  T/3»  Tai, 

namely  the  two  mean  proportionals  which  are  in  fact  inserted 
between  the  two  tensors  Ta  and  T/3.  And  with  respect  to  the 
two  versors^  the  recent  figure  55  enables  us  to  construct  them» 
or  their  representative  angles,  by  merely  erecting  on  the  base  ab 
two  new  spherical  triangles,  as  indicated  in  the  fig^e,  with  the 
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base  angles  eab,  abb  of  one  triangle  respectively  equal  to  60^ 
and  30^»  while  those  of  the  other  triangle,  namely,  fab  and  abf, 
are  on  the  contrary  30^  and  6(P,  and  directions  of  rotations  are 
attended  to.  For  then  these  four  base  angles  will  represent  re- 
spectively the  four  fractional  powers  of  vectors, 

a*, /3*,  anda*,/3*; 

and  the  two  products  required  will  be  represented  by  the  exter- 
nal vertical  angles  at  e  and  f. 

279.  More  generally,  if  a  and  /3  be  two  unit- vectors  oa  and 
OB,  and  t  a  scalar  exponent  which  we  may  conceive  to  vary  from 
0  to  1,  then  the  quaternion 

is  a  versor,  of  which  the  unit  axis,  Ax  •  g^  op,  if  drawn  from  a 
fixed  origin  o,  describes,  by  its  extremity  p,  a  certain  curve  apb 
upon  the  unit  sphere,  from  the  point  a  to  the  point  b  ;  and  this 
curve  is  such  that  in  each  position  of  the  spherical  triangle  apb, 
the  two  base  angles  at  a  and  b  are  complementary  to  each  other, 
while  the  exterior  and  vertical  angle  at  p  is  equal  to  the  variable 
angle  of  the  quaternion  q.  It  is  clear  that  if  the  given  base  ab 
be  a  small  arc^  the  curve  apb  thus  described,  approaches  to  a 
semicircle^  and  the  quaternion  q  does  not  much  differ  from  a  vec* 
tor^  because  its  angle  is  not  much  less  than  a  right  angle ;  and 
those  persons  who  are  familiar  with  the  doctrine  of  spherical  co- 
nies may  easily  convince  themselves  that  in  general  this  curve 
apb  is  what  is  called  by  geometers  a  spherical  semi-eUipsCy  de- 
scribed on  the  arc  ab  as  its  major  axis^  and  projected  orthogra- 
phically  into  the  plane  semi-ellipse  abdfb  of  the  recent  figure 
65,  in  which  figure  the  major  axis  becomes  the  line  ab.  Indeed 
it  is  known  (and  quaternions  will  be  found  to  furnish  a  new  and 
simple  proof  of  the  result),  that  if  the  base  of  a  spherical  triangle 
be  given,  and  also  the  sum  of  the  base  angles  {this  sum  being 
taken  in  the  usual  sense,  by  mere  addition  of  magnitudes),  then, 
whether  this  sum  be  or  be  not  a  right  angle,  the  hcus  of  the  rer« 
tex  is  still  a  spherical  conic. 

2B0.  Combuding  the  same  general  conceptions  of  fractional 
powers  of  vectors,  and  of  products  of  versors  constructed  by  their 
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representative  angles,  but  not  obliging  now  (as  in  the  last  figure) 
the  angles  of  the  factors  to  be  complementary,  we  may  easily 
see  that  for  any  sphertccd  triangle  abc,  of  which  the  corners  a, 
B,  c,  conceived  still  to  be  situated  on  the  surface  of  the  unit- 
sphere,  have  a,  /3,  y  for  their  vector  units,  while  the  magnitudes 
of  the  angles  at  those  three  corners  are  supposed  to  be  expressed 
as  follows : 

^-y,     /^-y,      ^-y* 
the  three  following  relations  exist : 

provided  that,  as  in  fig.  56,  the  rotation  round  c  from  b  to  a  is 
positive.    And  hence  it  follows  that,  under 
this  last  condition,  we  have  also. 

The  associative  principle  holds,  therefore, 

here  again  ;   and,  omitting  the  pointy  we 

may  write,  for  every  spherical  triangle 

ABC,  whose  corners  are  arranged  in  the  lately  mentioned  order 

ofrotation^  the  simple  but  important  formula : 

And  hence,  either  by  permuting  cyclically  the  symbols  a,  /3,  y 
on  the  one  hand,  and  ^,  y^  z  on  the  other,  or  by  a  direct  per- 
formance of  calculations  similar  to  the  foregoing,  we  are  con- 
ducted to  the  analogous  formulse : 

It  might  not  be  too  much  to  say,  but  I  cannot  expect  you  yet  to 
feel  the  full  force  of  the  remark,  that  the  whole  doctrine  q/* sphe- 
rical TRiGONOMETRT  is  INCLUDED  in  any  ONE  oftheBc  three 
last  formulcB  ;  at  least  when  they  are  interpreted  and  developed 
according  to  the  principles  and  rules  of  the  Calculus  of  Quater- 
nions. Meanwhile  it  may  be  observed  that  by  combining  the 
results  of  the  present  article  with  the  phraseology  proposed  in 


Fig.  57. 
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art.  268^  or  even  from  the  principles  of  that  former  article  alone, 
we  are  naturally  conducted  to  enunciate  the  following  general 
proposition :  **  The  Spherical  Sum  of  the  three  Angles  of  any 
Spherical  Triangle,  taken  in  a  suitable  Order  of  succession, 
t^  always  equal  to  Two  Right  Angles." 

281.  The  general  signification  of  the  symbols 

q^^r.q  and  rqr"^, 

which,  in  virtue  of  the  non-commutative  character  of  quaternion 
multiplication,  cannot  generally  be  reduced  to  the  simpler  forms 
r  and  q^  was  proposed  in  221  as  a  subject  for  our  future  discus- 
sion, it  is  easy  now  to  interpret  either  of  these  two  reserved 
symbols,  for  example,  the  latter  of  them,  as  follows.  Construct, 
as  in  figure  67,  a  spherical  triangle  abc,  of  which  the  base  angles 
at  A  and  b  represent  the 
factors  q  and  r,  while  the  j,. 

rotation  round  b  from  a 
towards  the  vertex  c  is 
positive ;  and  let  b'  be  the  B' 
point  diametrically  oppo- 
site to  B.  Then  the  ex- 
ternal vertical  angle,  acb', 
will  represent  the  product  rq;  and  the  angle  cb'a  will  re- 
present the  reciprocal  r-i.  To  construct  next  the  new  product 
rq.r'^9  we  are  to  reflect  the  triangle  cab',  with  respect  to  its 
base  cb',  so  as  to  change  it  to  a  new  triangle  cbb',  such  that 

OB  A  «  eb'c,  and  acb'  =  b'ce  ; 

for  then  these  new  or  reflected  base  angles,  eb'c  and  b'ce,  will 
represent  the  new  multiplicand  r'^,  and  the  new  multiplier  rq; 
and  the  new  external  vertical  angle,  bec,  will  represent  the  new 
product,  rq,r'^.  Again,  in  the  same  figure  57,  if  we  determine 
a  point  D  on  the  semicircle  bb'  by  the  condition  that 

B'aO  «  CAB, 

the  angles  b'ad  and  db'a  may  represent  9  as  a  multiplier  and  r'^ 
as  a  multiplicand ;  and  therefore  the  angle  cda,  or  its  equal  edb, 
will  represent  their  product,  ^'^     But  dbb  is  a  representation 
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for  r ;  and  therefore  deb'  represents  r .  qr''^.  And  since  it  is  clear 
from  the  construction,  that 

deb'  a  BEC, 

we  see  that  we  may  write 

the  associative  principle  being  thus  seen  to  hold  good  here  again. 

282.  We  see  at  the  same  time  (omitting  the  point),  that  the 
above  proposed  symbol  rqr'^  denotes  a  quaternion  which  is^en^- 
raliy  distinct  from  the  quaternion  j,  but  which  bears  a  very  sim- 
ple relation  thereto.  In  fact,  we  perceive,  first,  that  not  only 
the  tensors  but  also  the  angles  of  these  two  quaternions  are  equcd 
(in  amount) ;  or  in  symbols,  that 

And  in  the  second  place  we  see  that  (if  o  be  still  the  centre 
of  the  sphere)  the  axis  ob  of  the  new  quaternion,  rqr'^^  may  be 
geometrically  derived  from  the  axis  oa  of  the  old  quaternion  g, 
by  a  CONICAL  and  positive  rotation,  round  the  axis  ob  of  the 
other  given  quaternion  r,  through  an  angle  equal  to  double  the 
ANGLE  of  that  other  given  quaternion.  In  fact  we  may  pass,  upon 
the  surface  of  the  sphere,  from  the  pole  a  of  ^  to  the  pole  E  of 
rqr'^f  or  from  the  vertex  of  the  ^tt^en  representative  angle  of  the 
one  quaternion,  to  the  vertex  of  the  sought  representative  angle 
of  the  other,  by  moving  along  an  arc  of  a  small  circle^  which  is 
projected  in  the  figure  into  the  .dotted  line  ae,  and  which  has  its 
positive  pole  at  the  pole  b  of  r,  while  it  subtends  at  that  pole  an 
angle  expressed  as  follows : 

ABE  a  2  iC  r. 

283.  An  analogous  interpretation  may  be  obtained,  without 
any  new  difficulty,  for  the  symbol  q'^rq;  since  we  have  only  to 
conceive  that  q'^  and  r  are  written,  in  fig.  57,  instead  of  r  and  9, 
and  consequently  that  q  is  substituted  forr~\  in  the  same  recent 
figure.  For  thus  we  shall  see  that  while  the  tensors  and  angles 
of  the  two  quaternions  q'^rq  and  r  are  equal  (at  least  in  amount), 
the  axis  of  the  former  may  be  obtained  from  the  axis  of  the  lat- 
ter, by  causing  this  axis  of  r  to  revolve  conically^  in  a  negative 
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direction,  round  the  axis  of  9,  through  an  angle  equal  to  double 
the  angle  of  q.  And  generally,  if  f  be  any  scalar  exponent, 
it  will  be  found,  with  the  help  of  the  theory  of  powers  which 
was  explained  in  the  Fourth  Lecture,  that  the  symbol 

denotes  a  quaternion  formed  from  r,  by  causing  the  axis  of  this 
operand  quaternion  r  to  revolve,  conic  ally,  round  the  axis  of 
the  operator  quaternion  9,  through  a  (positive  or  negative)  ro- 
tation, expressed  by  the  product 

2tx/ig. 

Thus  conical  (as  well  as  plane)  botation  is  easily  symbolized 
by  quaternions. 

284.  Another  construction,  in  appearance  different  from  the 
foregoing,  but  in  reality  connected  with  it,  for  a  symbol  of  the 
class  recently  discussed,  may  be  obtained  as  follows,  from  the 
consideration  of  fig.  37,  in  art.  219.  In  that  figure,  let  us  sup- 
pose that 

g'^r^s, 

so  that  s  denotes  a  new  quaternion,  or  versor,  represented  by  the 
arc  m'k.  Treating  that  arc  as  a  vector,  and  the  arc  kl  as  a  pro- 
vector,  the  arc  m'l  is  seen  to  be  the  transvector  (on  the  plan  of 
217,  218) ;  and  thus,  or  immediately  from  the  equation  just  now 
written,  we  derive  this  other  equation, 

qs^r. 

Hence  by  the  arcs  k'l,  lm,  treated  as  a  new  system  of  vector 
and  provector,  or  by  the  construction  already  assigned  for  r^'S 
in  the  same  figure  37,  we  see  that  the  arc  k'm  represents  the  pro- 
duct, 

qs.q-^\ 

in  which  latter  symbol  it  is  easy  to  prove  anew^  by  an  analogous 
construction  with  arcs^  that  the  point  may  be  omitted.  But  the 
arc  k'm  which  thus  represents  the  resulting  quaternion  qsq'^^ 
has  the  same  length  as  the  arc  ba'k  which  represented  the  original 
quaternion  «,  and  is  inclined  at  the  same  angle  as  that  former  arc 
to  the  great  circle  of  which  kl,  or  lk',  namely,  the  representative 
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arc  of  the  operating  quaternion  q,  is  a  part.  And  the  doMe  of 
this  latter  part,  namely,  the  arc 

exhibits  the  distance  along  ivhich  the  arc  bc'k  itself,  or  its  inter^ 
section  k  with  the  great  circle  klk',  has  to  be  transported  along 
that  circle,  as  by  a  motion  of  a  node^  without  any  change  of  the 
inclination  of  the  moving  arc  thereto,  or  of  the  length  of  the 
same  moving  arc,  in  order  to  take  that  new  position  on  the 
sphere,  wherein  the  intersection  or  node  comes  to  be  placed  at 
the  point  k'.     The  interpretation  of  the  symbol 

qsq'\ 

or  of  any  other  symbol  of  the  same  general  form,  may  therefore 
on  this  plan  be  easily  and  fully  accomplished. 

285.  We  know  then  how  to  interpret,  in  two  apparently  dif- 
ferent ways,  which  are,  however,  easily  perceived  to  have  an 
essential  connexion  with  each  other,  the  following  stbibol  of 

OPERATION, 

where  q  may  be  called  (as  before)  the  operator  quaternion^ 
while  the  symbol  (suppose  r)  of  the  operand  quaternion  is  con- 
ceived to  occupy  the  place  marked  by  the  parentheses.  For  we 
may  either  consider  the  effect  of  the  operation,  thus  symbolized, 
to  be  (as  in  282,  283)  a  conical  rotation  of  the  axis  of  the  oper* 
and  round  the  axis  of  the  operator^  through  double  the  angle 
thereqfi  in  such  a  manner  as  to  transport  the  vertex  of  the  re^ 
presentative  angle  of  the  operand  to  a  new  position  on  the  unit 
sphere,  without  changing  the  magnitude  of  that  angle,  nor  the 
tensor  of  the  quaternion  thus  operated  on  :  or  else,  at  pleasure, 
may  regard  (by  284)  the  operation  as  causing  one  extremity  of 
the  representative  arc  of  the  same  operand  (r)  to  slide  along  the 
doubled  arc  of  the  same  operator  (9),  without  any  change  in  the 
length  of  the  arc  so  sliding,  nor  of  its  inclination  to  the  great 
circle  along  which  its  extremity  thus  slides.  But  it  is  clear  that 
these  two  conceptions  are  merely  transformations  of  each  other ; 
since  they  are  evidently  related^  as,  in  astronomy,  the  rotation 
OF  THE  POLE  OF  THE  EQUATOR  rouud  the  polc  of  the  ccliptic  is 
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related  to  the  prbcbssion  of  thb  equinoxes.  Still,  it  is  satis- 
factory to  observe  the  complete  consistency  between  the  results 
of  the  two  diSerent  processes  of  interpretation  of  a  symbol  of  the 
form  qrq'^^  which  have  been  employed  in  recent  articles;  and  it 
may  just  be  noticed  here,  that,  whichever  of  those  two  processes 
we  adopt,  the  principles  of  the  Fourth  Lecture  respecting  powers 
conduct  to  the  following  important  equation, 


-1 


as  holding  good  in  the  Calculus  of  Quaternions^  as  well  as  in 
ordinary  Algebra,  if  t  be  any  scalar  exponent. 

286.  When  the  operand  quaternion  r  of  the  last  article  re- 
duces itself  to  a  vector  p^  then  the  result^  9P9'S  of  the  operation 
of  jOj'^i  becomes  itself  aitoM^r  vector;  for,  by  149  and  282, 

and  this  new  vector  qpq'^  may,  by  the  article  just  cited  (282), 
be  derived  from  the  old  or  given  vector  p,  by  simply  causing  it 
to  revolve  conically  round  the  axis  Ax . ;,  though  the  doubled 
angle  2  Z.  9,  whatever  the  direction  ofp  may  be.  Assuming,  then, 
as  in  several  former  articles,  some  one  fixed  point  o,  as  the  com- 
mon origin  of  ali  the  vectors  /o,  which  may  be  conceived  to  ter- 
minate at  the  various  points  of  some  system,  or  body^  B ;  we 
may  regard  the  recent  symbol  of  operation,  q{)q'^i  as  signify- 
ing that  we  are  to  cause  this  body  to  revolve^  through  the  angle 
2  z  ;,  round  an  axis  Ax  •  9,  which  is  drawn  from  or  through  the 
fixed  point  o :  and  the  new  symbol, 

may  be  conceived  to  denote  the  position  of  the  body  B,  aftbr 
this  finite  rotation  has  been  perjbrmed.  In  like  manner  the 
symbol, 

may  consistently  indicate  that  new  position  of  the  same  body  B, 
into  which  it  is  brought  by  performing  a  new  and  succesive  rota- 
tion^  through  the  angle  2  Z  r,  round  the  new  axis  Ax  •  r ;  while 
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the  result  of  still  a  third  finite  rotation^  through  a  third  cmgle 
2  is,  round  a  third  axis  Ax.s,  will  be  denoted  by  the  symbol, 

s{r.qBq-^  ,r'^)s'^; 

and  Mmilarly  for  any  number  of  successive  and  finite  rotations  qf 
a  body  round  any  arbitrary  axes,  which  are,  however,  here  sup- 
posed to  be  all  drawn  through  or  from  one  common  point  or 
origin  o. 

287.  The  symbol 

where  a  is  supposed  to  be  a  constant,  and  p  a  variable  vector, 
may  easily  be  interpreted  as  follows.     Let 

aeA-OBO-B,  p^p-o; 
then 

a+/D«f)  +  a  =  P-B«BQ-o; 

where  a,  b  are  fixed  points,  at  opposite  sides  of  o,  but  p  and  q 
are  points  which  vary  together.  Conceive  that  a  rotation  round 
the  axis  Ax  •  q,  through  an  angle  »  2  z  7,  causes  the  line  oq  to 
take  the  position  oq'  ;  then,  by  what  precedes, 

j(a  +  p)j"^-=Q'-o: 

and  the  point  p  is  to  be  conceived  as  having  been  transferred, 
upon  the  whole,  through  the  point  Q  as  an  intermediate  position, 
to  the  final  position  q'.  The  axis  of  the  last  rotation,  as  of  the  for- 
mer ones,  is  here  conceived  to  pass  through,  or  to  be  drawn  from, 
the  given  point  o;  but  if,  from  the  point  b,  we  draw  a  parallel 

axiSf 

c  -  B  s  Ax  •  9, 

and  denote  by  bp'  the  position  into  which  the  line  bp  is  brought, 
by  revolving,  through  the  same  angle  2  z.  j  as  before,  round  this 
new  axis  bc,  we  shall  have 

p'-p  =  q'-q,  q'-p'=q-p  =  o-b  =  a-o; 

so  that  the  point  q'  may  be  obtained  also  from  the  point  p', 
namely,  by  adding  or  applying  (see  Lecture  L)  the  constant 
vector  OA,  or  a.     It  follows  that  the  symbol 

3(a  +  B)j-i 
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is  adapted  to  denote  that  final  position  into  which  the  body  B  is 
brought,  when  it  is  first  made  to  revolve  (as  above)  through  a 
finite  angle  round  the  recent  axis  bc,  which  axis  does  not  (ia 
general)  pass  through  the  given  origin  of  vectors  o ;  and  when 
the  body  is  afterwards  made  to  move,  without  revolving^  through 
a  finite  amount  of  translation,  expressed  both  in  length  and 
direction  by  the  line  bo  or  oa,  or  by  the  vector  of  transla« 
TioN  a.  We  see,  however,  that  the  same  symbol  may  also  be  in- 
terpreted as  denoting  a  translation  represented  by  the  line  aifoU' 
lowed  by  a  rotation  round  an  axis  Ax .  q,  which  axis  is  here  again 
supposed  to  be  drawn  from  the  origin  o ;  this  latter  point  being 
regarded  dA  fixed  in  space^  and  as  not  participating  in  any  motion 
of  the  body.  By  adding  any  other  constant  vector,  such  as  /3,  we 
form  an  expression  for  the  result  of  the  foregoing  operations,  suC" 
ceeded  by  a  new  translation  of  the  body  in  space ;  for  example, 
if  we  wish  to  neutralize  the  recent  translation  a,  and  thereby  to 
express  that  the  body  has  only  revolved  round  the  axis  bc, 
through  the  angle  2  z. ;,  but  has  not  otherwise  changed  places  we 
may  write  the  expression, 

288.  If  we  wish  to  express  that  a  vector  or  body  is  made  to 
turn  round  an  axis  Ax  .  q  which  is  drawn  from  the  or^n  o, 
through  an  angle  of  finite  rotation  expressed  by  I  ;,  that  is 
through  the  angle  itse{fo{  the  quaternion  j,  and  not  through 
the  double  of  that  angle,  we  need  only  (by  283)  employ  this 
other  symbol  of  operation. 

Hence,  by  conceiving  q  to  be  the  quotient  of  two  given  vectors, 
for  instance,  by  supposing 

and  therefore 

we  find  that  the  symbol 

(/3a-i)*  B(a/3-0* 
denotes  that  new  position  into  which  the  body  B  is  brought, 
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when  it  is  made  to  revolve  round  an  axis  drawn  from  o,  perpen- 
dicular to  both  a  and  /3,  through  that  amount  and  in  that  direc- 
tion of  finite  rotation,  which  would  bring  the  vector  a  into  the 
direction  of  the  vector  ^  by  a  rotation  in  one  plane;  namelyi  in 
the  plane  through  the  origin  o,  perpendicular  to  the  last  men- 
tioned axis. 

289.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  omit  the  fractional  exponents, 
and  so  form  this  other  symbol, 

/3a  ^B. a/3-1, 

we  find,  on  the  same  general  principles  of  interpretation,  that 
this  symbol  denotes  the  result  of  the  rotation  of  the  same  body 
round  the  same  axis,  through  double  the  angle  of  the  quaternion 
/3a~^  or  through  an  amount  which  b  the  double  of  the  plane  ro- 
tation  from  a  to  /3«  For  example,  in  fig.  40,  art.  224,  where 
A,  B,  c,  D,  E,  F  are  supposed  to  be  six  points  upon  the  unit 
sphere,  with  a,  /3,  7,  S,  e,  ^  for  their  six  unit-vectors ;  while  the 
three  arcs  ef,  fd,  de  have  been  shewn  to  be  bisected  by  the 
three  points  a,  b,  c  ;  and  (compare  fig.  41,  art.  227)  the  conical 
rotation  from  b  to  d,  round  the  axis  or  pole  of  the  arc  of  a  great 
circle  from  a  to  b,  is  equal  to  the  double  of  that  arc  ab,  namely, 
to  the  plane  rotation  from  s  to  r  ;  we  may  infer,  from  the  result 
just  stated,  respecting  the  interpretation  of  the  symbol 

/3a-^().a/3-S 

that  the  following  equation  holds  good : 

/3a-».c.a/3-*  =  8- 

290.  If  the  operating  quaternion  q  reduce  itself  to  a  vector^ 
suppose  y,  then  since  its  doubled  angle  is  equal  to  two  right 
angles,  or  in  symbols, 

2  Z  y  =  IT, 

the  operation  symbolized  by 

7()y-' 

is  seen  to  have  the  effect  of  simply  reflbctinq  the  vector  or 
body  on  which  it  operates,  unth  respect  to  the  operating  vector, 
y.     That  is  to  say,  this  operation  causes  each  operand  vector, 

T  2 
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suppose  pf  drawn  from  the  common  origin  o,  to  turn  conically 
through  two  right  angles  round  the  line  y,  which  is  here  con- 
ceived to  be  drawn  from  the  same  origin ;  and  thereby  brings 
this  operand  /o,  without  change  of  length,  into  a  new  position  p\ 
such  that  while  we  have  the  equation  between  tensors^ 

the  line  ±  7  at  the  same  time  bisects  the  angle  between  p  and  p  : 
and  consequently  the  following  equation  between  versars  also 
holds  good : 

U.pY'^V.yp'\ 

For  example,  in  fig.  40, 

also,  in  same  figure, 

/3?:/3-»=8;  and  aw-' =  a-^£a  =  J. 
291.  Another  mode  of  interpreting  the  symbol 

ypy'l 

is  the  following.     We  may  observe  that,  by  111,117, 
and  that  therefore 

ypy'^=^Tp^Ty'^.yp'^y, 

Now  we  know  (133,  194)  that  the  symbol  yp'^y  denotes  the 
third  proportional  to  the  two  vectors  p  and  y  ;  and  therefore  that 
(see  134)  the  vector  ±  y  bisects  the  angle  between  the  directions 
of  p  and  yp'^y  ;  or  by  the  recent  transformation,  the  angle  be- 
tween p  and  ypy'^ :  which  was  the  graphic  part  of  the  result  of 
the  last  article.  And  with  respect  to  the  metric  part  of  that  re- 
sult, we  know  (by  129,  &c.)  that  the  tensor  of  a  third  propor- 
tional is  the  third  proportional  to  the  tensors,  and  therefore  that 

T.yp'^y^TyKTp'^; 

an  expression  which  reduces  itself  to  Tp,  when  it  is  multiplied 
by  Tp*,  and  divided  by  Ty*.  Indeed  it  is  clear  from  the  more 
general  principle  of  art.  188,  respecting  the  tensor  of  a  product, 
that 
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292.  With  reference  to  fig.  40,  we  have,  by  articles  289,  290, 

/3.a-i6a./3-i=/3o-^6.a/3-*; 

the  common  value  of  both  members  being  here  the  vector  S :  so 
that  the  removal  of  points  is  here  again  permitted ;  and  the  asso- 
ciative principle  of  multiplication  is,  at  least  so  far^  here  seen 
once  more  to  hold  good :  while  the  geometrical  interpretation  of 
this  result  shews  that  the  equation  thus  obtained  is  by  no  means 
a  TRUISM  in  this  Calculus  (compare  108);  but  expresses  that  a 
certain  conical  rotation  is  equivalent  in  its  effect  to  two  sue* 
cessive  and  plane  rotations.  In  the  astronomical  illustration 
here  referred  to  (see  the  last  Lecture),  the  conical  rotation  was 
performed  round  the  axis  of  the  ecliptic,  from  b  to  D  in  fig.  41, 
through  an  amount  represented  by  the  double  of  the  arc  ab  of  that 
great  circle;  while  the  two  plane  rotations  were  performed  across 
the  ecliptic,  namely,  from  b  to  f,  and  from  f  to  d,  in  fig.  40,  the 
points  A  and  b  being  employed  as  two  successive  reflectors.  Now 
it  was  by  no  means  obvious  that  these  two  different  geometrical 
processes  must  conduct  to  one  common  result.  Yet  they  have 
been  proved  in  the  last  Lecture  to  do  so :  and  the  conclusion  ar- 
rived at,  by  this  geometrical  demonstration,  is  now  seen  to  be 
symbolically  expressedy  by  the  very  simple  and  apparently  obvious 
formula,  which  has  been  given  in  the  present  article. 

293.  It  is  now  time  to  enter  on  the  proof  already  promised 
(in  arts.  108,  &c.),  that  the  Associative  principle  of  Multiplica- 
tion  of  Quaternions  is  valid  generally,  in  this  Calculus:  and  first 
to  demonstrate  generally,  what  indeed  is  the  chief,  and  (we  may 
say)  the  only  real  difiiculty  in  the  required  proof,  that  for  ant 
thrbb  versors  the  asserted  principle  holds  good.  Conceive  then 
that  any  three  proposed  versors,  j,  r, «,  are  represented  by  some 
three  given  arcs^  qq\  rr\  ss',  upon  the  surface  of  the  unit-sphere: 
and  that  it  is  required  to  construct,  on  the  same  spheric  surface, 
(mother  arc  tt',  which  shall  be  the  spherical  (or  arcuaf)  sum  of 
those  three  given  arcs,  or  shall  represent  the  product,  s  •  r^,  of 
the  three  given  and  corresponding  versors,  when  the  arc  rr'  is 
first  arcually  added  (on  the  plan  of  art.  218)  to  the  arc  qq',  and 
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the  arc  ss'  is  afterwards  arcually  added  to  the  result,  so  as  to  con- 
duct to  and  determine  2i  fourth  arc  tt':  or  when  the  versor  of  q  is 
first  multiplied  by  the  new  versor  r,  and  then  the  product,  rq^  is 
again  multiplied  by  the  third  given  versor,  5,  so  as  to  conduct  to 
a  fourth  versor^  s .  rq,  or  t.  And  let  us  afterwards  proceed  to 
COMPARB  this  process,  as  to  its  result,  with  that  other  combi- 
nation of  arcs,  or  of  versors,  in  which  the  arc  ss'  is  first  added  (on 
the  same  plan)  to  the  arc  rr',  and  the  resulting  arc  then  added 
to  qq",  so  as  to  form  a  new  and  Jifth  arcj  vv':  or  when  the  versor 
s  is  multiplied  into  r,  and  the  product,  «r,  is  then  multiplied  into 
q^  so  as  to  conduct  to  a  new  final  and^fi/ih  versor^  sr.q^  which  we 
may  for  the  present  call  ti.  In  other  words,  let  us  examine  whe- 
ther it  be  true  that,  under  these  conditions,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing equation  between  arcs  (to  be  interpreted  in  the  sense  of  art. 

217), 

^  tju'  =  '^  tt'  ? 

Or  that  we  have  the  corresponding  equation  between  versors^ 

u^t? 

In  short,  let  us  inquire  (compare  108)  whether  the  following 
formula  is,  in  this  calculus,  as  well  as  in  algebra,  an  identity, 

sr  .q'^s.rq? 

294.  After  what  has  been  already  said,  and  illustrated  by  ex- 
amples and  by  diagrams,  it  can  scarcely  need  to  be  now  formally 
shewn,  that  instead  of  the  three  given  but  wholly  arbitrary 
arcSf  qq',  rr',  ss',  from  which  two  others^  tt'  and  uu',  are  to  be 
derived  (as  stated  in  the  foregoing  article),  we  are  at  perfect 
liberty  to  substitute  any  three  other  arcs,  to  which  those  three 
given  arcs  are  equal  (217).  We  may 
then  suppose,  without  any  real  loss  of 
generality,  that  the  Jirst  and  second 
are  two  successive  arcs,  such  as  ab 
and  BC  in  the  annexed  figure  58 ;  and 
that  the  third  given  arc  is  the  arc  ef 
in  the  same  figure,  which  has  its  tni- 
tial  point  s  on  the  great  circle  ac, 
connecting  the  initial  point  a  of  the 


first  with  the  final  point  c  of  the  second 
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arc.  Then  the  arcual  addition  (218)  of  the  second  to  the  first 
given  arc  produces,  as  their  sum^  or  as  the  representative  arc  of 
the  product  f  rq,  of  the  two  first  given  versors,  the  arc  ac;  for  which 
we  may  substitute  an  equal  arc,  such  as  de  in  the  figure,  which 
shall  end  at  the  point  e,  where  the  third  given  arc  ef,  representing 
the  third  given  versor^,  begins:  so  that  the  subsequent  addition 
of  this  third  arc,  or  the  multiplication  by  this  third  versor,  con- 
ducts to  the  fourth  arc  df  (which  here  takes  the  place  of  the  arc 
tt'  of  the  last  article),  as  representing  the  product  s.rq.  Again, 
in  order  to  add  the  third  given  arc  to  the  second,  or  to  represent 
the  product  sr^  we  are  (by  217)  to  find  the  point  h  where  the  arcs 
BC  and  BF  intersect,  and  then  to  determine  two  new  points,  g 
and  I,  such  that  gh  and  hi  shall  be  arcually  equal  to  bc  and  ef, 
and  shall  therefore  be  fit,  like  those  given  arcs,  to  represent  the 
given  versors  r  and  s ;  for  then  the  joining  arc  gi  will  repre- 
sent, as  required,  the  product  of  those  versors,  namely  sr. 
And,  finally,  in  order  to  multiply  this  last  product,  «r,  into  9, 
we  are  to  find  the  point  l  where  the  arcs  ab  and  gi,  representing 
respectively  the  multiplicand  q  and  the  multiplier  sr^  intersect ; 
and  to  determine  afterwards  two  other  new  points,  k  and  M,  such 
that  the  arcs  kl  and  lm  may  be  respectively  equal  to  those  two 
representative  arcs,  of  the  new  multiplicand  and  multiplier;  for 
then,  by  merely  joining  these  two  last  points,  we  shall  obtain  an 
arc  KM  (the  uu'  of  the  foregoing  article),  which  shall,  by  th^ 
general  construction  in  217,  represent  that  other  sought  product 
of  versors,  of  which  the  symbol  is  ^.^. 

296.  It  was  proposed  in  293  to  examine  whether  the  products 
of  versors,  denoted  there  by  the  two  symbols  u  and  <,  or  by 

sr.q  and  tf.rg, 

were  equal.  And  we  now  perceive  that  this  question  may  be 
thus  expressed,  in  connexion  with  the  recent  figure  58 :  are  we 
entitled  to  establish  the  arcual  equation^ 

'^  KM  =s  ^  DF,  (**V) 

in  thejull  sense  of  article  217,  when,  in  the  same  full  sense,  we 
are  given  i\ie%e  five  other  equations  between  arcs, 
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-^  AB  es-^KL, 

(?) 

'^  BC  =  ^  OH, 

{r) 

'-^BP«'^HI, 

(») 

•^  AC  «  '^  DEy 

(.rq) 

*^  OI  e  -^  LM. 

(*»•) 

You  will  observe  that  at  the  margin  of  each  of  the  six  last  lines, 
expressing  arcual  equalities,  I  have  written,  within  parentheses, 
the  symbol  of  that  particular  versor,  which  the  two  equated  arcs 
are  given,  or  are  to  be  proved,  to  represent. 

296.  To  those  students  who  are  acquainted  with  the  theory 
of  the  spherical  conicM,  and  I  know  that  here,  through  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  late  and  present  Professors  of  Mathematics  in  this 
University,  an  acquaintance  with  that  doctrine  has  come  to  be 
widely  diffused,  the  foUowirig  brief  process  may  be  sufficient  for 
the  establishment  of  the  result  in  question.  Let  such  a  conic  be 
conceived  to  be  described  upon  the  surface  of  the  sphere,  passing 
through  the  three  points  bfh,  with  the  arc  cb  for  part  of  one  of 
its  two  cyclic  arcs ;  then  the  two  equations,  between  the  arcs  bc, 
GH,  and  between  bf,  hi,  suffice  to  shew  that  the  arc  oi  is  part  of 
the  other  of  those  two  cyclic  arcs ;  and  the  equation  between 
AB,  kl,  where  a  is  on  the  first  and  l  is  on  the  second  of  the  same 
two  arcs,  shews  next  that  the  same  conic  passes  also  through  the 
point  K ;  or  that  (if  f,  k  be  joined)  this  conic  is  circumscribed 
about  the  quadrilateral  kbhf  :  because  it  is  known  that  *^  every 
arc  of  a  great  circle  intersects  a  spherical  conic  in  two  points 
which  are  equally  distant  from  the  points  in  which  this  arc  re- 
spectively cuts  the  two  cyclic  arcs,"  if  the  transversal  arc  inter- 
sects the  conic  at  all.  (See  Section  IL,  article  13,  of  a  Memoir 
by  the  celebrated  Chasles,  on  the  general  properties  of  the  sphe> 
rical  conies,  as  given  at  the  foot  of  page  46  of  the  translation  of 
that  Memoir  by  our  present  Professor  of  Mathematics,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Graves,  which  translation  was  published  in  Dublin  in 
the  year  1841.)  Conceive,  in  the  next  place,  that  the  arc  fk  is 
prolonged  to  meet  the  cyclic  arcs ;  it  will  meet  the  first  of  them 
in  D,  and  the  second  in  m,  in  virtue  of  the  equations  between  the 
arcs  AC,  db,  and  between  oi,  lm  :  because  it  is  known  that  *'  if 
through  two  fixed  points  on  a  spherical  conic  two  arcs  be  drawn 
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which  intenect  in  any  third  point  of  the  curvet  the  segment 
which  they  will  intercept  upon  a  cyclic  arc  will  be  of  invariable 
magnitude."  (See  Section  III.,  art.  29,  of  the  same  memoir  by 
Chasles,  page  50  of  the  translation  by  Graves.)  Thus  the/our 
points  D,  K,  F,  M,  are  situated  on  one  common  great  circle^  or  trans- 
versal arc ;  and  therefore,  by  the  principle  before  referred  to,  the 
intercepted  portions  dk  and  fm,  or  df  and  km,  are  equal  in  length, 
while  it  is  evident  that  they  are  similarly  directed.  It  is  there- 
fore proved  to  be  a  consequence  of  these  few  and  known  pro- 
perties of  spherical  conies,  that,  under  the  conditions  of  the  pre- 
sent inquiry,  the  arcual  equation, 

^  KM  ■  *^  DF, 

which  was  lately  proposed  for  investigation  (in  296),  does  in  fact 
hold  good  (in  the  full  sense  of  art.  217) :  or  that  the  two  equa- 
ted arcs  are  equally  long  and  similarly  directed  portions  of  one 
common  great  circle  of  the  sphere. 

297.  Although  the  properties  of  spherical  conies,  which  have 
been  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  investigation,  are  well  known  to 
a  large  number  of  students,  yet  as  there  may  be  others  to  whom 
they  are  not  familiar,  it  appears  to  be  useful  to  offer  now  an  in- 
dependent and  more  elementary  proof  of  the  result  to  which  they 
have  conducted  us.  Indeed  it  would  be  doing  a  grave  injustice 
to  the  Calculus  of  Quaternions,  and  conveying  a  false  notion  of 
the  nature  of  its  principles,  if  you  were  to  be  allowed  to  suppose 
that,  for  so  important  and  essential  an  element  as  the  associative 
property  of  multiplication,  this  Calculus  was  dependent  on  the 
doctrine  of  spherical  (or  even  of  plane)  conies.  On  the  contrary, 
I  believe  that  the  easiest  and  most  elegant  method,  in  the  present 
state  of  science,  of  treating  those  and  other  spherical  curves  by 
calculation,  will  be  found  to  be  that  method  which  is  furnished 
by  the  Quaternion  Calculus.  In  order,  then,  io  prepare  for  legi- 
timately so  applying  this  Calculus,  it  seems  to  be  necessary,  in 
point  of  logic,  that  we  should  seek  to  establish  the  arcual  equation 
of  article  295,  namely 

'^  KM  *  '^  DF, 

on  which  (by  294)  the  equation  between  quaternions,  or  between 
versors, 
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sr  .q  =  8 ,  rq^ 

has  been  made  to  depend,  by  some  process  of  geometry,  which 
shall  be  of  a  comparatively  elementary  nature;  and  which  shall 
therefore  not  introduce  the  conception  of  a  spherical  conic  (nor 
even  that  of  an  oblique  cone)  at  all :  although  there  is  no  reason 
why,  at  this  stage,  we  should  scruple  to  use  the  notions  of  plane 
and  sphere^  as  freely  as  those  of  the  right  line  and  circle.  The 
persons  who  have  already  studied  the  theories  of  cones  and  conies 
must  of  course  have  an  advantage  thereby;  but  the  object,  which 
we  at  this  moment  propose  to  ourselves,  is  to  render  thoroughly 
intelligible^  to  persons  who  have  not  studied  those  theories,  so 
much  as  may  be  necessary  for  perfectly  understanding  the  force  of 
the  demonstration,  which  was  given  in  the  foregoing  article  :  or 
of  that  apparently  longer,  but  essentially  equivalent  proof,  which 
we  are  now  about  to  give. 

298.  Conceive  then  that,  in  connexion  with  the  recent  figure 
58  (o  being  still  supposed  to  be  the  centre  of  the  sphere),  the  three 
radii  ob,  oh,  of,  are  prolonged  to  meet,  in  three  points  p,  q,  b, 
a  plane  pqr,  which  is  drawn  (as  we  shall  suppose)  outside  the 
sphere,  but  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  great  circle  dabc  ;  con- 
ceive also  that  these  three  prolonged  radii  op,  oq,  or,  are  cut  in 
three  other  points,  p',  q',  r',  by  another  plane  pVr^  which  shall 
be  drawn  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  great  circle  glim.     Round 
the  four  points  o,  p,  q,  r,  circumscribe  a  new  sphere  opqr,  which 
we  shall  call,  for  the  present,  the  diacentric  sphere^  because  its 
surface  passes  through  the  centre  o  of  the  original  or  unit  sphere^ 
whereon  the  former  figure  58  has  been  conceived  to  be  traced. 
Let  these  two  spheres  be  conceived  to  be  cut  by  the  plane  of  the 
great  circle  gbhc,  which  circle 
thus  becomes  itself  one  of  the  two                      ^' 
sections  }iereby  formed,  as  in  the           ^ — 7^^>\ 
annexed  figure  59,  the  other  sec-       /^      /        |\  ^vj& 
tion  being  the  circle  opq.    Then,     /       /  1 1  y^TA  ^^\ 

because  the  comparison  of  the  two    /     /  \jl    \j         \ 

representative  arcs  of  the  versor    l/,,^,.— - — '"^^^''/l         I 
r  gave  us  (by  295)  the  equation     \^.  (^CJ    ^ 

'-^  BC  =  '^  GH,   we  have  also  the      \  y 

equation  between  angles^  ^^^^.^ ..^ 
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COB  »  HOG,   or  COH  b  poO. 

But  DC  is  parallel  to  pq,  because  these  two  lines  are  the  inter- 
sections of  two  parallel  planes^  namely,  of  dabc  (in  fig.  58)  and 
PQR,  made  by  one  common  secant  plane,  namely,  by  the  plaae 
of  the  recent  figure ;  and  (compare  fig.  56)  the  direction  of  oc  is 
evidently  not  opposite^  but  similar  to  that  of  pq  :  we  have  there- 
fore this  other  equation  between  angles, 

PQO  B  COH ; 

and  consequently  also,  in  virtue  of  the  last  equation, 

PQO  =  P(JG. 

The  radius  oo  of  the  unit  sphere  is  therefore  a  tangent  to  the 
circle  opq,  and  consequently  it  is  a  tangent  also  to  that  diacen- 
tric  sphere^  opqr,  whereof  this  circle  is  a  section.  And  because 
the  line  qV  is  parallel  to  this  radius  og  (on  account  of  the  pa- 
rallelism of  the  two  planes  pVr'  and  glim),  and  has  a  similar 
(not  opposite)  direction,  we  have  this  other  equation  between 
angles, 

op'q'=pqo; 

which  shews  that  the  four  points  p,  q,  q',  p'  are  on  the  circum- 
ference of  one  common  circle,  and  that  therefore  the  following 
equation  between  rectangles  subsists : 

pop'-qoq'. 

m 

299.  By  a  reasoning  exactly  similar  it  may  be  shewn,  that  if 

the  two  foregoing  spheres,  and  the  two 
«^   '  \  planes  pqr,  p'q'r',  be  cut,  as  in  figure  60, 

by  that  new  secant  plane  which  is  the 
plane  of  the  great  circle  bhfi  in  fig.  58, 
then  the  equation 

^-RY^^  HI, 

which  was  obtained  (in  295)  as  the  result 
of  the  comparison  of  the  two  representa- 
tive arcs  of  s,  when  combined  with  the 

parallelisms  between  rq,  ob,  and  between  qV,  oi,  conducts  to  the 

angular  equalities, 
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.'_' 


RQO(sBOQ»ROI<=ORQ  ; 

and  to  the  following  equation  between  rectangles,. 


qoq'bRob'. 


The  radius  oi  of  the  unit  sphere  is  therefore  a  tangent  to  the  cir- 
cular section  oqr  of  the  diacentric  sphere,  and  to  that  sphere 
OPQR  itself;  and  the  four  points  r,  q,  q',  r',  are  situated  on  one 
common  circular  circumference.  And  by  combining  the  results 
of  the  present  article  with  those  of  the  foregoing  one,  it  becomes 
clear  that  the  plane  glim  (see  fig.  58)  of  the  two  radii  oo,  oi,  of 
the  unit  sphere,  touches  at  o  the  diacentric  sphere  opqr  ;  and 
also  (from  the  equalities  of  rectangles),  that  the  six  points  p,  q,  r, 
p',  q',  r',  are  situated  on  the  surface  of  a  third  sphere,  pqrp', 
whereof  the  circles  pqqV  and  rqq'r'  (in  figures  59  and  60),  as  also 
the  circles  which  may  be  conceived  to  be  circumscribed  about  the 
triangles  pqr  and  pVr')  are  sections. 

300.  Conceive,  in  the  next  place,  that  the  radius  ok  of  the 
unit  sphere  is  prolonged  to  meet  respectively  the  diacentric 
sphere  and  the  plane  p'qV  in  two  new  points,  s  and  s';  and  let 
the  given  and  diacentric  spheres  be  supposed  to  be  both  cut  by 
the  plane  of  the  great  circle  akbl  (see  fig.  58) ;  the  section  of 
the  unit  sphere  being  that  great  circle  itself,  but  the  section  of 
the  diacentric  being  a  new  circle,  ops.  A  new  figure  will  thus 
be  constructed,  so  similar  to  those  of  the  two  last  articles  that  it 
seems  to  be  almost  unnecessary  to  write  it  here ;  for  all  essential 
purposes  you  may  form  it,  or  conceive  it  to  be  formed,  by  merely 
changing,  in  fig.  59,  the  letters  c,  g,  h,  q,  q',  to  a,  l,  k,  s,  s', 
respectively :  still  for  more  perfect  clear- 
ness I  shall  give  it  to  you  as  figure  61. 
But  whereas,  in  each  of  the  two  figures 
of  the  two  last  articles,  we  inferred  a 
tangency ^om  a  parallelism,  we  have 
now,  on  the  contrary,  atangency^tren, 
and  a  parallelism  is  thence  to  be  infer^ 
red.  For  we  now  know  that  the  radius  ^^ 
OL  of  the  unit  sphere  touches  the  sec- 
tion OPS  of  the  diacentric,  because  (by 
fig.  58)  this  radius  is  contained  in  the 
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plane  glim,  which  plane  was  Been  (in  art.  299)  to  touch  the  dia- 
centric  sphere  at  o.  Hence  the  angle  bol  or  pol,  in  fig.  61, 
between  chord  and  tangent  of  the  section  of  the  diacentric,  is 
equal  to  the  angle  pso  in  the  alternate  segment ;  but  it  is  also 
equal  to  aok  or  aos,  on  account  of  the  equality  of  the  angles  aob, 
KOL,  or  of  the  arcs  ab,  kl,  which  last  equality  of  arcs  was  deduced 
in  296  from  the  comparison  of  two  different  representations  of  the 
versor  q  :  we  have  therefore  the  following  equation  between 
angles, 

PSO  •>  ACS, 

and  may  infsr  from  it  that  the  chord  PS  of  the  diacentric  is  pcu- 
raUel  to  the  radius  oa  of  the  unit  sphere.  But  (see  again  fig.  58) 
this  latter  radius  is  contained  in  the  plane  of  the  gpreat  circle 
CBAD,  to  which  (by  298)  the  plane  pqr  is  parallel ;  this  latter 
plane  must  therefore  contain  the  chord  PS :  or  in  other  words,  the 
Jour  points  p,  q,  r,  s  are  all  situated  in  one  common  plane.  And 
because  by  the  construction  they  are  also  situated  on  the  surface 
of  one  common  sphere  (the  diacentric),  they  must  he/ourconcir^ 
cular  points :  they  are  in  fact  all  situated  on  the  circumference 
of  that  common  circle,  in  which  the  diacentric  and  third  spheres 
intersect  each  other.  Ag^n,  in  fig.  61,  the  lines  sV  and  ol  are 
parallel,  as  being  the  traces,  on  the  plane  of  the  figure,  of  the 
two  parallel  planes  (see  298),  p'qV  and  glim  ;  these  lines  are 
also  similarly  directed :  thus  the  four  points  P,  s,  s',  p'  are  coit* 
circular;  and  we  have  the  following  equation  between  rectangles, 

sos'  =  pop'. 

In  fact  the  circle  PSsV  is  contained  on  the  third  sphere ;  and 
another   circle    of  the 
same  third  sphere  con- 
tains the  four  points  p', 

Q,  R,  8. 

30 1 .  Comparing  next, 
as  in  the  annexed  figure 
62,  the  circle  pqrs  of 
the  diacentric  with  the 
parallel  and  gpreat  circle 
CHAD  of  the  unit  sphere. 


Fig.  62. 
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and  attending  to  the  arcual  equation  ^  ac  » '^  db,  which  was  ob- 
tained in  296  by  the  comparison  of  the  two  representative  arcs  of 
the  quaternion  rq^  we  see  that  because  (by  the  three  last  figures) 
the  three  chords  pq,  rq,  ps  have  respectively  the  directions  of  the 
three  radii  oc,  os,  oa^  therefore  the  fourth  chord  as  must  have 
the  direction  of  the  fourth  radius  od,  on  account  of  the  equality 
of  the  angles  spq,  srq,  on  the  one  hand,  and  ago,  dob,  on  the 
other.  The  point  d  of  the  unit  sphere,  or  the  corresponding 
radius  od,  is  therefore  contained  in  the  plane  ors,  which  coin- 
cides with  the  plane  ofk  ;  that  is  to  say  (see  fig.  58),  the  three 
points  F,  K,  D  are  on  one  common  great  circle  of  the  unit  sphere.  In 
a  similar  way  by  comparing,  as  in  fig.  63,  the  two  parallel  circles 
pVbV  wbA  uujGf  it  Bsy 
be  shewn  that,  because 
the  three  chords  qV, 


Fig.  63. 


hA—^Gr 


q'r',    sV,    of  the   one      /\\      /\ 
circle,  have  respectively  ^'^C,^^  \\  /         \ 
(seefigs.69, 60,61) the  j    ^^"^^  ]b;| 

same  directions  as  the  \  j 

three  radii  oG,  oi,  OL,  of  \  '     y 

the  other,  while  (by  295)        \.,__,.x^ 
the  arcs  oi  and  lm  are 

equal,  as  both  representing  the  quaternion  sr\  and  the  angles 
p'q'r'  and  pVr'  are  also  equal  to  each  other,  as  being  in  one  com- 
mon segment  of  a  circle :  therefore  the  fourth  chord  sV  must  have 
the  same  direction  as  the  fourth  radius  dm.  This  radius  is  there- 
fore contained  in  the  plane  orV,  or  in  the  coincident  plane  ofk; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  point  m,  like  the  point  d,  is  situated  on  the 
great  circle  fk  (fig.  68).  And 
if  we  finally  cut  the  unit  and 
diacentric  spheres  by  the  plane 
of  this  great  circle,  we  obtain 
a  new  figure  64,  wherein,  by 
the  present  article,  the  radius 
OD  of  the  section  dkfm  has  the 
same  direction  as  the  chord  rs 
of  the  section  ors,  while  this 
latter  section  is  touched  at  o  by 


Fig.  64. 
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the  radius  om  of  the  former.  The  angles  fom  and  dok  are  con- 
sequently equal  to  each  other,  as  being  each  equal  to  the  angle 
Rso  ;  and  therefore  an  equality  subsists  between  the  angles  dof 
and  KOM,  or  the  arcs  df  and  km.  These  latter  arcs  are  there- 
fore equcU  to  each  other,  in  the  full  sense  of  article  217  :  which 
was  (in  295)  the  thing  proposed  to  be  proved. 

302.  After  the  elementary  investigation  contained  in  the  four 
foregoing  articles,  which  has  established  the  associative  principle 
of  multiplication  for  any  three  versors  (compare  art.  293),  with- 
out introducing  (see  297)  even  the  conception  of  a  cone,  by  em- 
ploying certain  combinations  of  representative  arc«,  together  with 
some  evident  or  well-known  properties  of  planes  and  spheres,  it 
may  be  considered  unnecessary  now  to  establish  the  same  prin- 
ciple by  means  of  representative  angles  aUo.  Yet,  §&r  tbe  sake 
of  those  students  who  are  already  fiwiKar  with  the  properties  of 
spherical  conies^  or  even  with  a  few  of  the  best  known  among 
those  properties,  I  shall  give  rapidly  a  proof,  by  them^  of  the 
same  general  and  important  result  (sr.q=s.  qr)y  in  which  proof 
anglesj  instead  of  arcs,  shall  thus  be  employed  to  represent  the 
versors. 

Let  then,  in  figure  65  (in  which  it  has  been  thought  sufficient 
to   draw    straight 

lines  instead  of  arcs  ^' 

of  great  drdes), 
the  venor  q  be  re- 
presented by  the 
spherical  angle 
BAB  ;  r  by  abb, 
and  also  by  fbc; 
and  «  by  bcf  and 
BCD:  moreover,  let 
the  angles  DBC  and 
BBA  be  supposed  to  A 
be  supplementary. 

Then  (see  264)  the  angle  dbc,  and  the  supplement  of  cfb,  will 
represent  respectively  the  two  binary  products,  rq  and  sr ;  and  the 
supplement  of  cdb  will  represent  on  the  same  plan  the  ternary  pro- 
duct s .  rq.     But  to  shew  that  this  latter  is  equal  to  the  other  ter- 
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nary  product  sr.q^  ii  is  necessary  and  sufficient  to  prove  that  the 
angles  daf  and  fda  are  respectively  equal  to  bab  and  cdb  ;  and 
also  that  the  angles  afd  and  cfb  are  supplementary :  because 
we  have  to  prove  that  the  angles  daf  and  afd  represent  re- 
spectively q  and  sr,  and  that  the  supplement  of  fda  represents  a 
ternary  product  sr .  q^  which  is  equal  to  the  former  product  s .  rq. 
For  this  purpose^  conceive  a  spherical  conic  describedi  with  b 
and  F  for  ficif  so  as  to  touch  the  arc  ab  ;  this  conic  will  also 
touch  the  arcs  bc  and  CD,  on  account  of  the  equalities  of  the  two 
angles  at  b  which  represent  r,  and  of  the  other  two  angles  repre- 
senting sate;  while  by  the  supplementary  character  of  the  angles 
at  the  focus  b,  it  will  touch  also  the  arc  ad,  and  therefore  will  be 
inscribed  in  the  spherical  quadrilateral  abcd.  (See  the  Memoir 
of  M.  Chasles  already  cited,  at  the  same  pages  as  before  of  the 
translation  by  Professor  Graves.)  But  this  inscribed  conic  gives 
the  two  required  equalities  of  angles,  at  the  corners  a  and  d, 
and  the  supplementary  character  of  the  angles  at  the  focus  f  : 
and  thus  the  theorem  is  established,  or  the  associative  property 
of  the  multiplication  of  three  versors  is  proved  anew. 

303.  It  is  therefore  demonstrated,  in  several  different  ways,  of 
which  some  are  shorter  while  others  are  more  elementary,  that 
the  equation  already  often  mentioned  (see  293,  &c.),  namely, 

sr  .q^s .  rqj 

is  in  fact  an  identity,  although  by  no  meaosa^rta^m  (compare 
108,  292),  in  this  Calculus,  when  9,  r,  s  denote  any  three  ver^ 
sors;  from  which,  by  the  properties  (188,  208)  oi  tensors  of  pro^ 
ducts^  it  follows  at  once  that  the  same  equation  is  identical  when 
the  three  factors  denote  any  thrbb  quatbrnions.  We  may 
therefore  omit  generally  (compare  136,  194)  the  point  or 
other  mark  of  multiplication,  in  the  expression  of  any  such  ter- 
nary product,  and  may  denote  that  product  by  writing  simply  the 

symbol 

srq. 

We  see  also  that  when  we  introduce  (as  in -296,  302)  the  con- 
sideration of  spherical  conies^  which,  however  (by  298,  299,  300, 
301),  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  do,  then  the  two  partial  or  M- 
nary  products,  rq  and  sr,  are  represented  either  by  portions  of 
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the  two  cyclic  arcs  of  a  conic  circumscribed  about  a  quadrilateral, 
or  else  at  pleasure  by  angles  at  the  two /bet  of  another  conic,  in^ 
scribed  in  another  quadrilateral :  and  that  certain  portions  of  the 
sides  of  the  one  quadrilateral,  or  certain  angles  at  the  comers  of 
the  other,  represent  the  three  given /actors^  q,  r,  s,  regarded  as 
versors,  and  their  ternary  product^  srg.  It  may  be  allowed  me 
here  to  state  that  this  focal  representation  of  the  geome- 
trical relations  between  the  six  quaternions  q^  r,  «,  rq^  sr^  srq^ 
was  perceived  by  me  almost  immediately  after  the  notion  itself 
occurred  of  quaternions  generally ;  and  was  exhibited  at  a  gene- 
ral meeting  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  in  November,  1843, 
together  with  various  geometrical  corollaries,  deduced  from  the 
same  construction. 

304.  It  is  easy  now  to  establish  the  associative  principle  of 
multiplication  generally ^  for  Kx\y  four  or  more  quaternions.  For 
if  t  denote  a  fourth  given  factor,  we  shall  have 

t . s  {rq)  =  ts .  rq-{ts)  r .  q^ 

by  treating  alternately  the  binary  products  rq  and  ts  as  if  each  of 
them  were  a  single  given  quaternion,  and  by  employing  what  has 
been  already  proved  respecting  the  multiplication  of  any  three 
factors;  thus  we  may  write, 

t .  srq  -t8,rq  =  tsr.q-  tsrq, 

the  points  being  again  found  to  be  needless.  And  on  the  same 
plan  we  should  pass,  with  the  utmost  ease,  from  the  case  oifour 
to  the  case  oi  five  given  factors,  and  so  to  that  of  any  greater 
number  of  quaternions  to  be  multiplied  together:  the  order  of  the 
factors  being  still,  however,  in  general  essential  to  be  preserved, 
because  the  multiplication  of  quaternions  has  been  seen  in  former 
articles  to  be  not  a  commutative  operation,  though  it  has  since 
been  proved  that  it  is  an  associative  one.  We  may  for  the  same 
reason  now  assert,  generally,  if  we  retain  the  phraseology  of 
articles  218,  &c.,  respecting  the  operation  of  arcual  addition^ 
that  this  operation  alsOy  like  the  multiplication  of  qtuxternions 
which  it  represents,  is  associative^  although  not  generally  com- 
mutative, A  similar  assertion  may  be  also  made  respecting 
the  operation  of  angular  summation^  if  we  understand  by  the 

u 
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spherical  sum  of  two  angles  on  a  spheric  surface  what  was  de* 
fined  in  article  268.  And  it  is  important  to  observe  that  even 
the  comtnutcUive  property  holds  good,  whenever  the  quaternions 
which  are  to  be  multiplied  are  coplanari  or  coHixal;  that  is 
(see  93)  when  their  representative  biradials  are  parallel^  even 
though  they  may  have  opposite  aspects^  or  although  the  axes  of 
the  factor  quaternions  may  have  their  directions  opposite.  For 
the  same  reason,  the  addition  of  vector  arcs  is  a  commutative 
operation,  when  the  arcs  to  be  added  are  portions,  whether  simi- 
larly or  oppositely  directed,  of  one  great  circle;  and  the  summa- 
tion of  spherical  angles  is  in  like  manner  commutative,  when  their 
vertices  either  coincide^  or  else  are  diametrically  opposite. 

305.  Regarded  as  a  theorem  of  spherical  geometry,  the  asso- 
ciative property  of  multiplication,  for  the  case  of  three  versors, 
was  seen  in  art.  295  to  admit  of  being  stated  under  the  following 
form :  that  a  certain  arcual  equation^ 

-^  KM  e  --  DF, 

interpreted  as  in  217,  was  a  consequence  of  five  other  arcual  equa- 
tions of  the  same  sort,  namely  (see  fig.  58),  of  these  five  : 

<N  AB  «  '^  KL,  ^  BC  =  '^  GH,  -^  EP  =  '^  HI,  '^  AC  =  -^  DE,  '^  GI  =  '^  LM. 

To  assist  ourselves  in  remembering  this  result,  we  may  state  it  as 
follows,  in  connexion  with  the  same  figure  58 :  lifive  out  of  the 
six  arcual  equations, 

'^  KL  =  '^  AB,  '^  GH  «  -^  BC,  ^  ED  =  '^  CA, 
'^  LO  «  '^  MI,  --^  HE  =  ^  IF,  '^  DK  =  '^  FM, 

be  given^  the  sixth  may  be  inferred.  Here  abc  and  mif  are 
triangles^  and  klghed  may  be  considered  as  a  hexagon^  al- 
though its  sides  kl  and  gh  cross ;  and  if  we  suppose  this  hexa- 
gon to  be  given^  we  can  always  choose  the  two  triangles,  so  as 
to  satisfy  the  two  first  out  of  the  three  equations  on  each  of  the 
two  foregoing  lines ;  namely,  by  the  process  which  would  be  em- 
ployed (see  217,  218)  for  arcually  adding  gh  to  kl,  and  he  to 
lg:  but  if  the  hexagon  have  been  arbitrarily  taken,  neither  of 
the  two  remaining  equations  (between  ed,  ca,  and  between  dk, 
fm)  can  then  be  expected  to  hold  good.  The  theorem  involved  in 
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the  associative  principle  shews,  however,  that  if  one  of  these  two 
remaining  equations  between  arcs  be  satisfied,  the  other  will  be  so 
too.  We  may  then  state  this  associative  THEoaBM  as  follows: — 
*'  If  the  firsts  thirds  and  fifth  sides  (kl,  gh^  bd),  of  a  spherical 
hexagon  (klgued)  be  respectively  and  arcually  equal  to  the 
firsts  second^  and  third  sides  (ab,  bc,  ca)  o/'one  spherical  triangle^ 
then  the  second^  fourth^  and  sixth  sides  (lg,  he,  dk)  of  the  same 
hexagon  are  respectively  and  arcually  equal  to  the  firsts  second^ 
and  third  sides  o/* another  spherical  triangle  (mif)." 

306.  We  might  also,  although  less  simply,  conceive  the  six 
points  a,  m,  b,  I,  c,  F,  as  being  the  six  successive  corners  of 
another  spherical  hexagon  ;  the  arc  ab,  drawn  from  the  first  of 
these  corners  to  the  third,  might  be  called  the  first  diagonal  of 
this  new  hexagon ;  the  arc  mi;  from  second  to  fourth  corner, 
might  be  called  the  second  diagonal;  and  in  like  manner  the 
arcs  bc,  if,  ca,  fm  would  come  to  be  called  the  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  diagonals,  respectively,  of  the  same  second  hexa- 
gon AMBiCF.  And  then  the  associative  principle  for  the  multipli- 
cation of  three  versors  might  be  expressed  as  follows:  ^*  If  five 
successive  sides  e>/*ONE  spherical  hexctgon  be  respectively  andar* 
cually  EQUAL  to  five  successive  diagonals  o/"  another  spherical 
hexagon,  the  sixth  side  of  the  former  hexagon  will  in  like  man- 
ner be  arcually  equal  to  the  sixth  diagonal  of  the  latter.*'  I 
once  proposed  to  call  this  result  the  theorem  of  the  two  hexagons; 
but  perhaps  the  comparison  which  afterwards  occurred  to  me,  of 
one  hexagon  with  two  triangles  (305),  is  simpler  and  more  na- 
tural. 

307.  The  enunciation  of  the  same  fertile  principle  may  be 
varied  in  many  ways.  For  example,  since  the  arcual  sum  of  the 
three  successive  sides  of  any  spherical  triangle  (third  plus  second 
plus  first)  must  be  considered  as  equal  to  zero^  on  the  plan  of  ar- 
cual addition  adopted  in  former  articles  (218,  &c.),  we  may  state 
the  result  of  art.  305  as  follows : — "  If  the  arcual  sum  o/*one  set 
of  three  alternate  sides  of  a  spherical  hexagon  vanish,  when 
taken  in  a  suitable  order  (fifth  plus  third  plus  first),  then  the 
arcual  sum  of  the  other  set  of  three  alternate  sides  of  the  same 
hexagon  (supposed  to  be  suitably  and  similarly  taken,  as  sixth 
plus  fourth  plus  second)  will  likewise  be  equal  to  zero."     If 

u  2 
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then  we  allow  the  mark  a  to  remind  us  that  +  signifies  arcwU  ad- 
dition^ when  interposed  between  two  symbols  of  arcs  so  marked, 
we  may  write  the  following  formula : 

if  -^  ED  +  ^  GH  +  '^  KL  =  0, 
then  '-^  DK  +  '^  HE  +  '^  LG  =  0. 

The  first  of  these  two  equations  expresses  a  certain  relation  be- 
tween the  positions  of  the  six  points  k,  l,  g,  h,  b,  d,  upon  a  spheri- 
cal surface ;  the  second  equation  expresses  another  relation  of  posi- 
tion between  the  same  six  points ;  and  the  theorem  is,  that  these 
two  relations  are  so  connected^  that  each  involves  the  other.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  might  also  employ,  not  inconveniently,  the 

symbol  d  -  b  to  denote  the  same  directed  arc,  or  arcual  vec- 
tor (217)»  as  that  already  denoted  by  ^  bd  ;  in  such  a  manner 
that  we  might  write,  generally ^  by  a  comparison  of  these  two  no- 
tations, the  identity, 

B-A  =  '^AB. 

And  then  the  recent  formula  would  come  to  be  thus  expressed, 
perhaps  more  clearly  than  before : 

ifD-E  +  H-G+L-K  =  0, 
then  K-D  +  E-H  +  G-LeO. 

We  may  also  write, 

B-H  +  G-L  =  D-K,  ifH-G  +  L-K  =  B-D, 

308.  If  we  denote  respectively  by 

a,  /3,  7 ;    S,  €,  ?;    ©,  ii, « ;    le,  A,  )u,   ^ 

the  twelve  unit  vectors  drawn  from  the  centre  o  of  the  unit  sphere 
to  the  twelve  points 

A,  B,  C ;      D,  B,  F ;      6,  H,  I  ;      K,  L,  M, 

upon  its  surface,  then  we  may  consider  the  three  versors  9,  r,  «, 
with  their  binary  products  rq^  sr,  and  their  ternary  products 
s  .  rq^  sr  .  ^,  as  equal  to  certain  quotients  of  these  vectors :  for 
we  shall  have  by  294,  295,  and  fig.  58,  the  equations, 
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j3    X  y     n  Z    i 

n  ^  ^^  ^  —  *      ff*  ^  -^  ^  —  *  it  ^  —  ^  —  * 

a      ic  p     U  €      1 


a 


'■*=-  =  «■'  "■=e-x' 


tf.rj^-j;    sr.q^-^. 


z. a 

K 

To  justify,  therefore,  the  omission  of  the  point  in  the  symbol 

srq, 

or  to  establish  the  assodoHve  principle,  comes  to  shewing  (com- 
pare art.  296),  that  the  equation  between  quotients, 

k'  r 

is  a  consequence  of  five  other  equations  of  the  same  sort,  namely. 

And  this  consequence  respecting  quotients  may  now  be  con- 
sidered  as  having  been  already  j>rot;eJy  through  the  investiga- 
tions respecting  arcs  and  angles^  which  have  been  given  in  recent 
articles.  Indeed,  we  lately  spoke  of  a,  j3,  &c.,  as  being  unit  vectors ; 
but  on  inspection  of  the  six  foregoing  equations,  it  is  evident  that 
their  lengths  may  be  arbitrarily  chosen,  without  disturbing  the 
result :  because  the  five  equations, 

TX     TTg      Tn    Ty      Ti^^T?      Tf.Ty      Tji    T*. 
T^'Ta'     Xe^T^'     Tij'Ta'     T8"  Ta'     XX'T©' 

conduct  by  ordinary  algebra  to  the  sixth  equation, 

Tk"T8' 

since  the  twelve  symbols  Ta,  T/3,  &c.,  denote  (by  110)  twelve 
positive  or  absolute  numbers^  which  represent  the  lengths  of  the 
twelve  vectors.  We  may  therefore  dismiss  any  restriction  upon 
those  lengths,  in  inferring  the  equation 
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from  the  five  other  equations  between  quotients  of  vectors,  which 
have  been  written  above. 

309.  The  six  connected  equations  between  quotients  ofvec^ 
torSf  which  have  been  assigned  in  the  foregoing  article,  might 
have  been  suggested  by  our  general  conception  (art.  108)  of  the 
operation  of  multiplication  ofquatemions^  without  any  such  con- 
struction by  representative  arcs  upon  a  sphere^  as  was  given  in 
figure  58.  To  see  this  clearly,  it  may  be  useful  to  refresh,  as 
follows,  our  recollection  of  that  earlier  and  (in  some  respects) 
more  general  conception. 

To  multiply  any  one  quaternion,  g,  by  any  other  quaternion, 
r,  it  was  shewn,  in  the  article  just  cited  (108),  that  we  are  in  ge- 
neral to  prepare  for  the  employment  of  the  earlier  formula  of  art. 
49,  namely, 

Trans&ctor  »  Profactor  x  Factor, 

by  making  the  given  multiplicand  quaternion^  q^  and  the  given 
multiplier  quaternion,  r,  assume  the  forms  of  a  factor,  /3  -t-  a, 
and  of  a  successive  factor,  or  profactor,  7  -t-  /3,  respectively ;  in 
order  that  the  sought  product  quaternion^  rq,  may  then  emerge, 
under  the  form  of  a  transfactor,  or  as  equal  to  the  new  quo- 
tient, 7  -h  a.  In  this  preparation  of  the  two  given  fectors,  the 
symbols  a,  /3, 7  are  supposed  to  denote  three  lines,  or  vectors; 
and  the  conception  of  equality  of  quotients,  which  was  de- 
veloped in  arts.  102,  &c.,  is  employed,  in  order  to  trat^/brm  (ge- 
nerally) the  given  quaternions,  q  and  r,  into  two  others,  which 
shall  be  equal  to  those  given  ones,  but  shall  be  better  suited  for 
combination  among  themselves,  according  to  the  general  and/tfii- 
damental  relation,  above  cited,  between  factor,  profactor,  and 
transfactor.  In  other  words,  it  had  been  Jixed  by  definition, 
for  reasons  assigned  in  the  Second  Lecture  (arts.  49,  &c.)  that 
the  two  equations, 

i3  =  ?xa,  7  =  rxj3, 

conduct  to  an  equation  of  the  form 

7  =  «  X  o,  where  s^rx  q; 

provided  that  a,  /3,  7  denote  three  vectors^  whereof  o  at  least  is 
supposed  to  be  not  a  null  one.     This  was  indeed  the  very /bun- 
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datian  of  our  intbrprbtation  of  the  symbol,  r  x  q^  or  r ,  q,  or 
rq;  it  was  by  this  concbption  of  transfaction  that  we  gave  a 
meaning^  a  distinct  dgnijication^  to  the  general  expression: 
Product  of  two  Quaternions.  Thus,  not  indeed  without  r^a- 
sons  assigned,  but  still  at  last  by  definition^  we  agreed  to  fix, 
generally,  that 

y^rq.a^  if /3  =  Jo,  and  7 = r/3 ; 

or,  eliminating  the  symbols  j3  and  7,  we  so  interpreted  the  pro* 
ducty  rq^  of  any  two  quaternions  q  and  r,  as  to  makb  trub  tub 

ASSOCIATIVB  formula, 

rq,  a^r. qa^ 

UNDBR  THB  CONDITIONS  THAT  THE  THBEB  SYMBOLS, 

a,  qa^  and  r.  qa^ 

SHALL  DBNOTB  80MB  THRBB  VbCTORS. 

310.  We  may  also  say  that  we  have  chosen  so  to  interpret 
the  product  rq^  as  to  render  (compare  87)  the  following  formula 
an  identity  J  for  quaternions  as  for  ordinary  algebra : 

ry«rja-T-a; 

where  rqa  is  written  for  r  .qa\  and  where  it  is  stiU  supposed  that 
a  is  a  LiNB  (not  null),  and  that  this  line  is  so  selected^  that  when, 
according  to  the  simpler  and  earlier  conception  of  the 
MULTIPLICATION  OF  A  LINB  BT  A  FACTOR  (arts.  40,  &c.).  Com- 
bined with  the  notion  of  equalities  of  quotients^  or  of  factors 
(103,  &c.),  this  line  a  is  multiplied  ^r«^  by  j,  and  the  product 
again  multiplied  by  r,  the  two  successive  results,  ja,  and  rqa^ 
shall  liketvise  both  be  lines.  Now  such  a  selection  of  the  line  a 
has  been  seen  to  be  always  possible :  namely,  by  taking  (see 
again  108)  for  the  line  qa,  or  j3,  a  line  situated  (generally)  in  the 
intersection  of  the  planes  of  the  two  given  quaternions^  q  and  r, 
with  any  arbitrary  length,  and  with  either  of  two  opposite  direc* 
tlons.  If  the  two  given  planes  coincide^  or  are  parallel  to  each 
other,  then  any  line^  in  or  parallel  to  either  plane,  may  be  selected 
for  j3,  or  for  qa ;  but,  in  every  case,  what  we  may  call  the  Defi- 
nitional Associative  Formula  of  Multiplication  of  Qua- 
ternions, namely,  either  of  the  two  following,  in  which  a,  qa, 
and  r .  qa  (or  rqa)  are  still  supposed  to  be  lines. 
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rq.a^r.qat  ox  rq^  rqa  -j-  a, 

gives  a  definite  meaning  and  determinate  value  to  the  symbol 
rg,  when  that  symbol  is  interpreted  hereby.  And  Jbr  this  very 
reason^  as  was  remarked  in  art.  108,  we  were  not  at  liberty, 
after  establishing  these  formulae  of  association^  for  the  case 
where  a,  qa^  and  rqa  were  lines,  to  establish  alsOj  without 
PROOF,  this  OTHBR  and  more  general  formula  of  the  same 
associative  kind, 

qq^q-q^qq^  ot sr.q=^s .rq^ 

which  has  been  the  subject  of  our  discussion  in  several  recent  ar* 
tides.  For  we  knew  already  how  to  interpret  definitely  the 
four  symbols  rq^  sr^  s  .rq^  and  sr ,  q;  and  ifisuch  definite  inter- 
pretations of  the  two  last  of  these  symbols  ^ete  found  (as  in  face 
they  have  been  found)  to  give  two  equal  values^  or  to  conduct  to 
the  general  associative  equation  above-mentioned,  this  equation 
was  (as  stated  in  108)  to  be  considered  as  a  theorem,  and  not  as  a 
definition.  It  seemed  useful,  at  this  stage,  to  bring  this  view  dis- 
tinctly before  you,  although  it  was  partially  noticed  before ;  lest 
it  might  for  a  moment  be  thought  that  in  all  our  investigations, 
past  or  to  come,  respecting  the  general  associative  property 
of  multiplication  of  quaternions^  we  were  merely  proving^  with 
more  or  less  of  pains,  what  had  been  previously  cusumed*  We  did 
indeed  avail  ourselves  of  definition,  so  far  as  we  logically  could^ 
io  assimilate^  in  this  important  respect,  the  calculations  of  qua- 
ternions to  the  operations  of  ordinary  algebra  ;  but  this  aid  was 
only  valid  up  to  a  certain  point :  and  beyond  that  point  it  be- 
came necessary  to  have  recourse  to  proof,  and  to  employ  geome- 
trical demonstration, 

311.  But  we  proposed  (in  309)  to  shew  how  the  six  con- 
nected equations  between  quotients,  of  art.  308,  might  present 
themselves,  without  any  consideration  of  arcs  or  angles  on  a 
sphere^  and  simply  as  consequences  of  that  general  conception  of 
multiplication  of  quaternions  which  has  been  discussed  in  the 
two  foregoing  (as  well  as  in  some  earlier)  articles.  Now  by  the 
nature  of  that  general  conception  we  are  immediately  conducted, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  the  establishment  of  the  three  equations, 

9»/3-r-a,  r-y-^/S,  rq^^-^a\ 
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when  ttf  jSy  y  denote  as  before,  three  lines  ;  such  being  the  very 
TYPE  of  the  multiplication,  by  which  rq  is  conceived  to  be  pro- 
duced. But  when  we  come  to  multiply  this  product^  rq^  as  a 
new  muliiplicandj  by  the  new  given  multiplier ^  s^  we  cannot, 
without  danger  of  confusion,  continue  to  use  the  ^ame  three  let^ 
tersy  a,  )3,  y,  although  the  type  is  still  to  be  preserved.  We  must 
conceive  in  general,  that  some  new  line^  denoted  by  some  new 
letter^  such  as  c,  is  found  as  the  intersection  of  the  two  new 
planes  of  rq  and  «,  in  the  same  way  as  j3  was  conceived  to  be 
found  as  the  intersection  of  the  two  old  planes,  oi  q  and  r ;  and 
mu»t  then  derive,  or  suppose  to  be  derived,  from  this  new  line  c, 
two  other  new  lines,  S  and  (,  the  former  in  the  plane  of  rq^  and 
the  latter  in  the  plane  of  «,  just  as  a  was  taken  in  the  plane  of  j, 
and  /3  in  the  plane  of  r ;  these  new  lines  being  moreover  such  as 
to  satisfy  the  equations, 

rj*  €  -1-8,  «  =  ?  -T-  €,  and  therefore,  « . rg^  ^  -5-  8. 

For  the  multiplication  «  x  r,  we  must  in  general  employ  another 
line  t|,  namely,  the  intersection  of  the  two  planes  of  r  and  s ;  and 
also  two  other  lines,  0  and  c,  taken  in  those  two  planes  respec^ 
tively,  in  such  a  way  as  to  satisfy  these  other  equations, 

And  finally,  to  effect  the  multiplication  sr  x  q^  we  are  to  take 
two  lines  k  and  /u,  in  the  respective  planes  of  q  and^,  and  a  line 
X  in  the  intersection  of  those  two  planes,  so  as  to  give  the  equa- 
tions, 

y  =  X-r-ic,  *r  =  /Li-^A,  sr.q^fi-^K* 

312.  This  process  shews  then  how,  t^'Moti^  arcs  or  angles  on 
a  sphere^  and  even  without  any  preliminary  restriction  on  the 
lengths  of  the  lines  compared,  we  might  be  led,  by  our  general 
conception  of  multiplication,  to  establish  twelve  equations  between 
quaternions  and  quotients ;  which,  by  comparison  of  the  two 
values  thus  assigned  for  each  of  the  five  quaternions, 

q,  r,  *,  rq,  sr, 

would  conduct  (as  in  308)  to  the  Jive  following  equations  between 
quotients  of  vectors,  which  are  true  by  the  foregoing  construc- 
tion : 
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It  shews  also  how  we  may  be  led,  on  the  same  plan,  to  inquire 
whether  these  five  equations  involve,  as  a  consequencCf  that  sixth 
equation  between  quotients,  namely  the  equation 

M  -s-  «c  =  ?  -*-  8, 

which  is  found  by  comparing  the  values  otsr.qmd  s.rq.  For 
unless  this  sixth  equation  can  be  shewn  to  be  a  consequence  of 
the  other  five,  we  shall  not  have  proved  the  general  associative 
principle  of  multiplication  of  three  quaternions,  at  least  on  the 
present  plan  ;  and  if  it  could  be  shewn  that  the  above-mentioned 
consequence  did  not  exist,  this  associative  principle  would  be 
overthrown.  But  if^  conversely,  this  consequence  shall  be  shewn 
to  be  valid,  we  shall  thereby  have  proved  the  truth  of  that  as- 
sociative principle ;  for  the  five  equations  give,  as  expressions  for 
the  two  members  of  the  sixth,  if  we  adopt  for  shortness  the  no- 
tation of  fractions  (118) : 

•c     X  K     0  a     II  0'  a     cp  '  a  ' 

comparing,  therefore,  these  values,  we  shall  have,  generally,  by 
the  sixth  equation,  the  formula, 

where  the  three  quotients 

H    y    Z     ' 

a'    ^'    ? 
may  represent  any  t/iree  quaternions^ 

qj   r,    Sf 

notwithstanding  that  c  has  been  supposed  to  be  coplanar  with  a 
and  y.  To  assert  then  that  the  sixth  equation  of  the  present 
article  is  a  consequence  of  the  former  five  equations,  is  merely  to 
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ENUNCIATE,  as  a  theorem  about  certain  quotients  of  twelve  vec- 
torsj  the  principle  that 

sr  »q^s  •  rq. 

But  having^  thus  shewn  that  the  enunciation  (or  expression)  of 
this  associative  principle  might  naturally  conduct,  without  any 
reference  to  a  sphere^  to  form  the  foregoing  system  of  six  con^ 
nected  equations  between  six  quotients  of  twelve  lines  in  sptwe^  I 
shall  be  content  to  allow,  for  the  present,  the  demofistration  of 
the  same  associative  principle  to  rest  on  what  has  been  shewn  in 
the  present  Lecture  (296,  302),  in  connexion  with  certain  curves 
upon  a  spheric  surface ;  or  on  the  comparatively  elementary  in- 
vestigation with  spheres  and  planes,  in  arts.  298  to  301 :  although 
(as  has  been  several  times  said)  a  new  and  independent  proof  of 
the  same  general  and  important  result  will  offer  itself  to  our  no- 
tice hereafter,  in  connexion  with  the  distributive  principle. 

313.  The  same  associative  principle  may  be  stated  in  other 
ways  by  means  of  quotients  of  vectors,  and  of  binary  products 
thereof,  without  its  being  necessary  to  employ  so  many  as  twelve 
lines,  or  so  many  as  six  equations.  For  example,  this  principle 
will  be  sufficiently  stated,  if  we  in  any  manner  express  that  the 
following  formula  is  in  the  present  cafculus  an  identity : 

€  a  *  /3     €  '  o^' 

because  any  three  given  quaternions  may  be  put  under  the  forms 
of  the  three  quotients, 

p      a      I 

and  no  essential  generality  will  be  lost,  if  we  assume  at  the  same 
time  the  coplanarity^ 

« III  «>  7- 

But  this  last  relation  allows  us  to  introduce  another  vector  S,  co- 
planar  with  a,  7,  6,  and  such  as  to  satisfy  the  following  relation 
(which  is  in  fact  the  fourth  of  the  five  given  equations  between 
quotients,  in  308  or  in  312)  : 

c  ^  CI        'V 

^  =-;    or  by  alternation  (130),  k=-- 
da  0     € 
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And  since  this  relation  conducts  to  the  value, 

e  a     S 

we  see  that  we  may  express  the  associative  principle  by  stating 
that 

The  PRODUCT  OF  TWO  QUOTIENTS  o/vcctors  remains  therejbre 
UNALTERED  IN  VALUE,  whcu  the  dividend  vector  (y)  of  the  mtd' 
tiplicand  quotient  (y  -H  /3),  and  the  divisor  vector  (c)  of  the  tnul" 
tiplier  quotient  (^-r-c),  are  changed  together,  to  any  lt£;o  iteu; 
vectors  (a  and  S),  to  which  they  are  proportional  (in  the  JuU 
sense  of  arts.  103, 129,  &c.).  And  we  see  that  in  this^rm  of 
symbolical  expression  of  the  associative  principle,  only  six  vec* 
tors  (a  .  .  .  Z)  Are  introduced.  If  we  choose  here  to  bring  in 
again  the  quaternions^  9,  r,  «,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  we  have 
merely  been  expressing,  by  the  last  formula,  the  following  asso- 
ciative identity : 

{8.rqyq'^^s{rq.q''^)\ 

whereof  each  member  =  sr.  Or  if  we  prefer  to  employ  sums  of 
arcs,  we  may  say  that,  in  iig.  58, 

'^  DP  +  '^  BA  =  '^  EF  +  '^  BC,  if  '^  DA  =  '^  EC. 

And  it  would  be  easy  to  assign  a  geometrical  interpretation  for 
this  result,  by  means  of  spherical  conies. 

314.  In  the  notation  of  reciprocals  (117,  &c.),  and  with  the 
aid  of  a  few  inversions  and  alternations  (130),  the  six  equations 
of  recent  articles  may  be  expressed  and  arranged  in  two  sets  of 
three^  as  follows : 

the  sixth  being  still  that  one  which  is  to  be  a  consequence  of  the 
other  five.  Now  whatever  arbitrary  vectors  may  be  denoted  by 
\\\ejive  symbols  e,  t|,  0,  ic,  X,  we  can  always  find  two  other  vec- 
tors, /3  and  I,  which  shall  satisfy  the  four  conditions  of  coplana- 
rity, 
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^llln.9;   ^lllicX;   i\\\t,ni  <|||9.X; 

and  can  afterwards  determine  Jour  other  vectors,  a,  y,  Zy  Mt  ^  as 
to  satisfy  the  two  first  of  the  three  equations  of  each  of  the  two 
sets  lately  written.  In  this  manner  we  shall  have  the  two  follow- 
ing values  of  two  binary  products  of  quotients : 

and  Jour  of  the  five  given  equations  will  be  satisfied,  without  any 
restriction  being  imposed  on  S,  or  on  the  five  vectors  c,  t|,  0,  k,  X, 
from  which  the  six  other  vectors  a,  /3>  y,  Z,  h  fii  have  been  de* 
rived.  But  if  we  are  to  satisfy  also  the  remaining  given  equation, 
namely,  the  third  of  the  first  set,  as  written  in  the  present  article, 
the  comparison  of  the  two  values  of  ay'^  shews  that  the  six  vec- 
tors S,  €,  t|,  0,  Ki  X,  are  then  not  wholly  arbitrary,  but  are  con- 
nected by  the  following  relation  (restricting  indeed  partly  even 
the^V6  vectors  €,  i|,  0,  k,  X) : 

Conversely,  if  these  six  vectors  be  connected  with  each  other  by 
this  relation,  we  see  that  we  can  choose  the  six  other  vectors 
^9  (ii  7)  Z9  h  M)  80  as  to  satisfy  the  whole  system  of  the  Jive  given 
equations  between  quotients ;  and  then,  by  the  associative  prin- 
ciple (supposed  to  be  now  knoum)^  we  can  it\fer  that  the  sixth 
equation  also  is  satisfied.  Hence,  by  comparison  of  the  two  va- 
lues of  Zfi'^i  we  are  conducted  to  the  following  formula,  involving 
only  six  vectors : 

if8€-i=icX-i.0i|  ^  then8ic-i  =  €i|  ^0X-». 

316.  It  follows  then  from  the  associative  principle  that  when- 
ever one  quotient  of  vectors  (such  as  S  -1-  c)  is  given  equal  to  the 
product  of  two  other  such  quotients,  taken  in  a  determined  order, 
we  are  at  liberty  to  interchange  the  divisor  line  (e)  of  this  pro- 
duct with  the  dividend  line  (jc)  of  the  multiplier  (ic  -1.  X),  provided 
that  we  at  the  same  time  interchange  the  divisor  Une  (X)  of  the 
same  multiplier  with  the  divisor  line  (ti)  of  the  multiplicand 
(0  ^  i|)y  leaving  unchanged  the  two  remaining  dividend  lines 
(S,  0),  namely,  those  of  the  product  and  multiplicand.  Recipro- 
cally  we  may  perceive  that  the  assertion  of  the  right  to  mak« 
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these  interchanges,  without  disturbing  the  equality  between  one 
quotient  and  the  product  of  two  others,  is  a  mode  of  enunciating 
the  associative  principle.  For  by  a  process  which  would  simply 
be  the  inverse  of  that  adopted  in  the  foregoing  article,  we  might 
shew  that  the  final  formula  of  that  article  is  equivalent  to  the 
assertion  that  one  of  the  six  equations  between  quotients  is  a  con- 
sequence of  the  other  five ;  but  the  assertion  of  this  consequence 
was  shewn  (in  312)  to  involve  an  enunciation  of  the  principle  re- 
ferred to.  In  the  notation  of  sums  of  arcs,  the  same  final  for- 
mula of  314  may  be  stated  (compare  307)  as  follows: 

if --  LK  +  '-  HG='-^ED, 

then  ^  HE  +  --^  LG  o*-^  KD ; 
or  thus : 

E-H+G-L«D-K,    if  K-L +  G-H  =  D-B. 

316.  The  final  formula  of  314  may  also  be  thus  written  : 
if  (icX-i .  On-O  c  =  8,  then  {tr^ .  OA-^  ic=  8. 

That  is  to  say,  if  the  Jive  vectors  c,  vy,  0,  X,  ic,  be  so  related  that 
the  multiplication  of  the  vector  c  by  the  quaternion  icX'^ .  Bui'^  (or 

by  the  product  of  fractions,  t-  -  j  gives  any  one  line  (8)  as  the  re- 
sult, then  the  multiplication  of  the  vector  ic  by  the  quaternion 
cif  ~^  •  0X~^  will  give  the  same  line  (8)  as  the  product.  Under  this 
fbrm^  with  the  points  %nd  parentheses  above  written,  we  may  be 
considered  as  still  only  expressing  in  a  new  way  the  associative 
principle  of  multiplicatioB,  for  any  three  quaternions ;  but  if  we 
now  regard  that  principle  as  having  been  already  proved  (by  any 
of  the  methods  given  in  arts.  293  to  303),  and  remember  that  in 
304  the  same  prindple  was  extended  to  any  number  of  factors, 
we  see  that,  as  an  infetence  from  the  associative  principle,  we 
may  omit  those  points  and  parentheses,  and  may  write  simply, 

€i|-i0X-i|c  =  8,  ificX-i0i|-i£  =  8. 

Or  because  the  five  factors  here  considered,  including  the  reci- 
procals of  t)  and  X,  may  denote  any  five  vectorsy  subject  only  to 
the  condition  which  the  formula  tt«e(^  expresses,  we  may  take 
any  other  six  Greek  letters  as  symbols  of  these  factors  and  their 
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product ;  and  may,  therefore,  write,  with  equal  generality,  and 
with  somewhat  greater  simplicity,  the  formula, 

eSyfia  -  ?,  if  apySi  =  ?. 

In  words,  *^  if  the  continubd  product  of  five  vectors  be  a 
VECTOR,  when  they  are  taken  in  any  one  order,  their  continued 
product  will  be  equal  to  the  same  vector,  when  they  are  taken 
in  the  opposite  order." 

317.  It  is  obvious  that  this  last  result  is  analogous  to  the 
equation  of  195, 

/uAic^icX/ic,  iffilll  A,  k; 

or  to  the  two  connected  equations  of  194, 

where  a,  /3,  y  were  three  coplanar  lines ;  under  which  condition 
ofcoplanarity  alone  (by  the  preceding  Lecture),  either  the  con- 
tinued product  of  three  lines,  or  the  fourth  proportional  to  them, 
can  be  itself  a  line.  But  we  are  now  prepared  to  prove,  more 
generally,  that  *^  if  the  continued  product  of  avy  odd  nombbb 
OF  vectors  be  a  line,  it  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  same 
vectors,  taken  in  an  inverted  order;  for  example,  for  seven 
such  factors,  we  have  the  formula, 

flZeSyfia  =  apy^BZvf  if  either  =  0. 

In  fact,  the  equation  (190,  222), 

K.rjs  Kg.  Kr, 
gives  evidently 

K{s.rg)^K.rg.  K*  =  (Ky .  Kr)  K*; 

or  simply,  by  the  associative  principle, 

K.srq^KqKrKs; 

the  points  being  omitted  as  unnecessary  between  the  symbols  of 
the  three  factors  Ks,  Kr,  Kg,  in  the  second  member  of  this  last 
equation ;  but  one  point  being  retained  in  the  first  member,  to 
express  that  the  characteristic  K  operates  on  all  that  fol- 
lows IT  in  that  member,  namely,  on  the  ternary  product  srq. 
In  like  manner,  if  t  be  any  fourth  quaternion,  we  have 
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K  (/  .  srq)  =  K .  srq .  K/ ; 
that  is 

K  .  tsrq  =  Kg  Kr  Ks  Vit : 

and  so  on,  for  any  number  of  factors.     The  result  of  190  may, 
therefore,  be  thus  extended : — "  The  conjugate  of  the  product  of 
any  number  ofqucUemions  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  conju- 
gates^ taken  in  an  inverted  order"  But.  also  (by  1 14)  the  conju- 
gcUe  of  a  vector  is  equal  to  the  negative  of  that  vector;  thus, 

Ka  =  -a,  K/3  =  -/3,  &c. 

We  have,  therefore,  not  only  the  formula  (see  89,  193), 

K./3a=+a/3, 

for  the  case  of  two  vectors,  but  also  these  others  : 

K  .  y(ia  =  -  aj3y, 

K  .  Syfia  =  +  a^ySf 

K .  cg-yjSa  =  -  0/3786,  &c. ; 

the  sign  -1-  or  -  being  used,  according  as  the  number  of  the  vec- 
tor factors  is  even  or  oM.     Hence, 

if7i3a  =  8,  thena/37  =  -KS  =  8; 

if  iSyfia  =  S,  then  afiySe  =  -  K?  =  ? ; 
if  H^cSy^a  =  e,  then  afiySiZfl  =  -  K  fl  =  tf ; 

and  so  on,  for  any  odd  number  of  vectors.  The  theorem  enun- 
ciated in  the  present  article,  respecting  any  such  product  of  vec- 
tors, is  therefore  proved  to  be  true;  and  we  see,  conversely,  by  a 
principle  stated  in  187,  that  '*  if  the  product  of  any  odd  number 
of  vectors  be  equal  to  the  product  of  the  same  vectors  taken  in  an 
INVERTED  ORDER,  this  product  is  ITSELF  a  vcctor :"  because  it  is 
equal  to  the  negative  of  its  own  conjugate. 

318.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  number  of  the  vectors  be 
even^  the  same  reasoning  proves  that  their  continued  product  is 
changed  to  its  own  negative^  if  this  product  be  a  line,  and  if  the 
order  of  the  factors  be  inverted  :  thus,  not  only  have  we  the  for- 
mula (compare  82)  for  two  vector  factors, 

a/3=K./3a  =  -/3a,if/3a  =  7, 
but  also,  in  like  manner, 
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afiySaZ  =  -  Z^h^a,  if  KeSy^  =  n,  &c. 

And  convereely,  if  the  continued  product  of  any  even  number  of 
vectors  be  equal  to  the  negative  of  tiie  product  of  the  same  vec- 
tors taken  in  an  inverted  order,  then  each  of  these  two  products 
is  equal  to  a  line.  I  may  just  notice  here,  what  you  will  have 
DO  difficulty  now  in  proving  for  yourselves,  as  an  extension  of 
the  result  of  art.  192,  that  whatever  the  number  of  factors  may 
be,  and  whether  they  be  vectors  or  quaternions,  the  reciprocal 
of  the  product  is  always  equal  to  the  product  of  the  recipro- 
calsf  taken  in  an  inverted  order. 

319.  Again,  the  property  of  being  equal  to  their  own  conju- 
gates is  one  which  belongs  (1 14)  to  scalar s^  and  to  no  other  quater- 
nions ;  for  it  is  only  when  the  afigle  of  a  versor  vanishes^  or  be- 
comes equal  to  two  right  angles^  that  no  reed  change  in  the  final 
direction  of  the  turned  line^  or  versum  (65),  is  produced  by  re- 
versing the  direction  of  the  rotation  (89),  in  order  to  pass  to  the 
conjugate  versor.  We  have  then  not  only  (compare  85)  the  for- 
mula» 

a/3-=K.0o  =  /3a,  if/3a  =  a, 
but  also 

a^yl  =  K  .  Sy/Sa  =  Sy/Sa,  if  Sy/Sa  =  6, 
and  in  like  manner, 

ajSygeC^ScSy/Sa,  if  this^c,  &c.; 

a,  6,  c  being  here  used  to  denote  some  scalar  values.  And  con- 
versely, t/a/3  =  /3a,  or  if  a/SyS  =  SyjSa,  &c.,  then  each  of  these 
two  equated  products  of  some  given  and  even  number  of  vectors, 
in  which  the  order  of  the  factors  is  inverted  in  passing  from  one 
product  to  the  other,  must  be  equal  to  some  scalar  value^  such  as 
a,  or  6,  &c. 

320.  Some  interesting  examples  of  continued  products  of  vec- 
tors are  supplied  by  the  consideration  of  rectilinear  polygons,  in- 
scribed in  a  circle,  or  in  a  sphere.  And  first,  for  the  case  of  a 
plane  triangle^  abc,  we  know  (by  197,  198)  that  the  product 

CA  X  BC  X  AB,    or  (a  -  C)    (C  -  b)    (b  -  a), 
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•  < 

of  its  three  saccessive  sides,  regarded  as  three  vectors,  is  another 
vector^  which  has  the  direction  of  the  tangent  at  the  first  comer, 
A,  to  the  circle  circumscribed  about  the  triangle,  or  more  parti- 
cularly, the  direction  of  the  tangent  to  the  segment  abc  of  this 
circle;  namely,  the  tangent  at  in  the  annexed  figure  66:  so  that 
the  product  line  thus  found  represents 

Piff   66 

the  initial  direction  of  the  motion  along 

the  circumference^  from  K  through^  toe.  ^<r^ ^"^^^^..-^  •' 

(Contrast  with  this  the  direction  found       /fl\        ^"t-*<§w' 
in  131,  for  the  fourth  proportional  to  w^/   \        /        /|\ 
BC,  CA,  and  ab.)     Let  d  be  a  fourth     f  Y^  "V      -^      /  W 
point   upon   the  same  circumference,     \  L\    \    i ''/"•.    \l 
taken  (as  we  shall  at  first  suppose)  be-    !dQ^^\  XXy    ^yy^ 
tween  c  and  a,  on  the  continuation  of         ^SCmI^^^^ 
the  arc  abc  ;  so  that  abcd  is  (compare  A 

fig.  27^  art.  132)  an  inscribed  and  uncrossed  quadrilateral;  then 
the  continued  product, 

DA  X  CD  X  AC,   or  (a  -  D)   (d  -  C)    (c  -  a), 

by  the  same  principle  respecting  an  inscribed  triangle^  is  con« 
structed  by  a  new  line,  which  has  the  direction  of  the  same  tan- 
gent AT  to  the  circle  as  before.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  point  d' 
be  taken  on  the  arc  abc  itself,  so  that  (compare  fig.  28,  art.  132) 
the  inscribed  quadrilateral  abcd'  is  a  crossed  one,  then  the  mo- 
tion along  the  circumference  from  a  through  c  to  d'  is  opposite 
to  that  from  a  through  b  to  c ;  and  the  continued  product 

d'a  X  cd'  X  AC,  or  (a  -  d')  (d'  -  c)  (c  -  a), 

is  represented,  as  to  its  direction,  by  the  opposite  tangent,  at',  in 
the  recent  figure  66.  Multiplying,  then,  with  the  help  of  the 
associative  principle,  the  product  of  the  sides  of  the  first  triangle, 
ABC,  by  the  product  of  the  sides  of  the  second  triangle,  acd,  and 
observing  that  the  product  of  two  opposite  vectors, 

AC  X  CA,  or  (c  -  a)  (a  -  c), 

is  always  (by  84)  a  positive  scalar,  we  see  that  the  continued 

PRODUCT, 

DA  X  CD  X  BC  X  AB,    Or  (a  -  d)  (D  -  c)  (c  -  B)  (B  -  a). 
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<)/'/A€  FOUR  SUCCB8SIVB  8IDB8  ofaU  UNCROSSBD  QUADRILATERAL 

IN  A  CIRCLE,  ABCD,  %%  equol  to  a  NEGATIVE  SCALAR ;  becEuse  it 
can  only  differ  by  a  scalar  and  positive  coefficient,  or  multiplier, 
from  the  product  at  x  at,  or  from  the  square  of  the  tangential 
vector  AT,  which  sqiiare  (by  85)  is  negative.  On  the  other  hand, 
for  the  inscribed  but  crossed  quadrilateral,  abcd',  the  product 
of  the  four  successive  sides, 

d'a  X  cd'  X  bc  X  AB,  or  (a  -  d')  (d'  -  c)  (c  -  b)  (b  -  a), 

may  be  shewn,  by  the  same  mode  of  reasoning,  to  be  a  positive 
scalar ;  because  the  product  of  the  two  opposite  tangential  vec- 
tors, AT  and  at',  is  positive.  We  have,  therefore  (by  1 13),  the 
following  values  for  the  versars  of  these  two  quaternary  pro- 
ducts : 

U.(a-d)  (d-c)  (c-b)  (b-a)=-1; 

U-(a-d')(d'-c)(c-b)(b-a)«+1. 

321.  We  see  then  that  the  continued  product  of  the  four  suc- 
cessive sides  of  a  quadrilateral  inscribed  in  a  circle  is  always 
equal  to  a  scalar ;  a  conclusion  which,  geometrically  considered, 
contains  a  characteristic  property  of  the  circle  (compare  200) ; 
and,  which  as  a  symbolic  result,  appears  likewise  to  be  peculiar 
(compare  198)  to  the  calculus  oi  quaternions.  The  formulae  re- 
cently written  to  express  it  may  also  (by  113)  be  thus  trans- 
formed (compare  again  200) : 

U.  (d-c)  (c-b)  (b- a)  =  U(a-d); 
U .  (d'-  c)  (c  -b)  (b  -  a)  =  U  (d'-  a)  ; 

or  thus : 

U.(c-b)(b-.a)  =  U.(c-d)(a-d)«U.(c-d')(d'-a); 
or  finally  thus : 

u£::f-u^:i^  =  u^. 

a-b         d-a         a-d 

And  under  this  last  form,  you  will  easily  find  that  the  result  ex- 
presses, in  the  notation  of  this  calculus,  the  well-known  supple- 
mentary  relation  between  opposite  angles  (abc,  cda)  of  an  un- 
crossed quadrilateral  in  a  circle,  and  the  equally  well  known 
relation  of  equality  between  angles  (abc,  ad'c)  which  are  in  one 

x2 
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common  segment.  See  the  curved  arrows  in  the  recent  figure  66. 
And  the  equality  of  the  angle  abc  to  the  angle  t'ac  (between 
the  chord  ac  and  the  tangent  at'  to  the  alternate  segment)  may 
be  expressed  by  writing,  as  the  calculus  allows  us  to  do,  with  the 
help  of  the  associative  principle, 

U .  (c  -  b)  (b  -  a)  =  U  { (c  -  a)  .  (a  -  c)  (c  -  b)  (b  -  a)  ) 

=  U .  (c  -  a)  (t  -  a)  ;  that  is, 

A-B  T-A 

In  several  recent  transformations,  we  have  employed  the  princi- 
ple, that  the  versor  of  the  product  of  any  number  of  factors 
(whether  they  be  vectors  or  quaternions)  is  equal  to  the  product 
OF  THE  VERSORS ;  which  is  an  extension  of  the  corresponding 
result  of  art.  188,  respecting  the  versor  of  a  product  of  two  qua- 
ternions, and  may  be  expressed  symbolically  by  the  formula, 

un=nu: 

this  latter  being  analogous  to  the  formula  Tn  «  nT  of  art.  208, 
which  denoted  the  analogous  extension  of  the  result  of  188,  re- 
specting the  tensor  of  a  product. 

322.  In  the  same  figure  66,  let  e  be  a  new  point,  on  the  arc 
ABCD  prolonged ;  and  complete  the  inscribed  and  uncrossed  pen- 
tagonj  abode.     The  ternary  product, 

ea  .  Ds .  AD,  or  (a  -  e)  (e  -  d)  (d  -  a), 

is  a  line  in  the  direction  of  at  ;  multiplying  this  line,  therefore, 
into  the  quaternary  product  of  the  sides  of  the  quadrilateral  abcd, 
which  has  been  found  to  be  a  negative  scalar, 

(a  -  d)  (d  -  c)  (c  -  b)  (b  -  a)  <  0, 

and  remembering  that  the  following  product  of  two  opposite 
lines  is  positive, 

(d  -  a)  (a  -  d)  >  0, 

we  find,  by  the  associative  principle,  that  the  following  quinary 
product  ofvectorSf 

E A  .  DB  .  CD  .  BC  .  AB  =  (a  -  e)  (b  -  d)  (d  -  c)  (c  -  b)  (b  -  a). 
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namely^  the  product  of  the  Jive  ntccessive  sides  of  the  inscribed 
and  uncrossed  pentagon  abcdb,  is  a  line  having^  the  direction  of 
the  opposite  tangential  vector ^  at'.  Had  we  chosen  to  consider 
either  of  the  two  inscribed  and  crossed  pentagons j  abcdb',  abcd'b, 
in  the  same  figure  66,  we  should  have  found  by  similar  reason- 
ings^ that  the  product  of  the  five  successive  sides  of  each  penta- 
gon was  equal  to  a  line  in  the  direction  of  the  original  tangent 
AT  itself,  and  not  in  the  opposite  direction.  For  an  inscribed 
hexagon^  the  product  of  sides  would  be  found  to  be  again  a  sea- 
lar.  And  so  proceeding,  we  might  shew  with  ease  that  **  the 
product  of  the  successive  sides  of  a  polygon  inscribed  in  a  circle 
is  equal  to  a  scalar,  if  the  number  of  the  sides  be  evbn  ;  but  to 
a  TANGENTIAL  vBOTOR,  draum  at  the  first  comer  of  the  polygon^ 
if  the  number  of  sides  be  odd."  It  is  worth  noticing  that  in  each 
of  these  two  cases  the  product  remains  unchanged  (by  317,  319), 
when  the  order  of  the  factors  is  inverted. 

323.  Passing  now  from  plane  to  gauche  polygons^  that  is  to 
rectilinear  and  closed  figures  which  are  not  contained  in  any  sin- 
gle plane^  let  us  consider  in  the  first  place  a  gauchb  {or  bent) 
QUADRILATERAL,  ABCD,  inscribed  in  a  spheric  surface.  The 
planes  of  abc  and  acd  being  now^  by  hypothesis,  distinct^  they 
cut  the  sphere  in  two  different  circles^  which  may  be  conceived 
to  be  projected  orthographically,  in  fig.  67,  into  two  ellipses^  on 
the  tangent  plane  at  a  :  and 
the  same  two  secant  planes  cut  '* 

also  this  tangent  plane  in  two 
different  straight  lineSf  at  and 
AU,  neither  coincident  with  nor 
opposite  to  each  other  in  direc- 
tion, but  touching  respectively 
the  two  circles  (or  the  two  el- 
lipses) just  now  mentioned. 
We  may  also  conceive  that  these 

tangents  are  so  chosen  as  to  touch  the  segments^  abc,  acd, 
themselves^  rather  than  the  alternate  segmenU  of  the  two  cir- 
cles just  now  mentioned;  and  then  (320)  the  two  ternary  pro- 
ducts of  vectors, 

(a  -  c)  (c  -  b)  (b  -  a),  and  (a  -  d)  (d  -  c)  (c  -  a). 
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will  be  UneSf  in  the  directions^  respectively,  of  these  two  tan-' 
gentSj  at  and  au.  IJence  by  a  process  the  jsame  in  principle  as 
that  of  art.  320,  and  only  slightly  modified  to  meet  the  present 
question,  we  find  that  the  quaternary  product, 

(a  -  d)  (d  -  c)  (c  -  b)  (b  -  a), 

of  the  four  successive  sides  of  the  gauche  quadrilateral,  differs 
only  by  a  scalar  and  positive  coefficient  from  that  quaternion 
which  is  the  product  of  the  two  tangential  vectors ;  so  that  the 
versors  of  these  two  products  must  be  equals  and  we  may  write 
the  following  equation : 

U .  (a  -  d)  (d  -  c)  (c  -  b)  (b  -  a)  =  U .  (u  -  a)  (t  -  a). 

324.  The  radius  oa  (if  o  be  the  centre  of  the  sphere)  is  of 
course  perpendicular  to  both  the  tangents,  at  and  au  ;  it  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  from  our  general  principles  respecting  the  multi- 
plication of  any  two  lines  (88,  273)  that  the  unit-axis  of  the 
recent  quaternary  product  must  either  coincide  with,  or  be  op- 
posite to,  the  direction  of  this  radius,  according  as  the  rotation, 
round  the  radius  prolonged,  from  au  to  at,  is  positive  or  nega- 
tive; we  may  then  write, 

Ax .  (a  -  d)  (d  -  c)  (c  -  b)  (b  -  a)  =  ±  U  (a  -  o). 

With  respect  to  the  angle  of  the  same  quaternary  product,  con- 
sidered as  a  versor  or  as  'a  quaternion,  it  is  equal,  by  the  same 
general  principles,  to  the  supplement  of  the  angle  uat  at  a,  be- 
tween the  two  tangents  au,  at  ;  or  to  the  angle  between  at  and 
au'  (ua  prolonged  through  a)  ;  or  finally,  to  the  angle  at  a,  upon 
the^surface  of  jtbe  sphere^^ie^u^^en  the  two  small  circle  arcs, 
ABC  and  ADC,  as  suggested  in  the  annexed 
figure  68.  We  know  then  perfectly  how  to 
interpret  the  continued  product  of  four  suc' 
cessive  sides  of  any  gauche  quadrilateral: 
namely,  by  circumscribing^  a  sphere  about  it, 
and  then  proceeding  as  above.  For  the  axis 
of  the  product  is  a  normal  to  this  sphere  at 
the  first  corner  a  of  the  quadrilateral ;  the  out- 
ward or  inward^direction  of  this  normal  being 
determined,  as"jabove,  by  the  [character^Jof  a 
certain  rotation  :  and  the  angle  of  the  same  U/ 
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product  is  the  angle  of  the  lunule  abcda,  if  we  agree  to  give  this 
name  lun  u  le  to  the^^tire  bounded  (generally)  by  two  portions  of 
small  circles  on  a  sphere  (as  here  by  abc  and  adc),  which  portions 
may  be  greater  than  halves  of  those  small  circles.  With  respect 
to  the  tensor  of  the  product,  it  is  of  course  still  equal  to  the  pro- 
duct of  the  tensors,  or  to  the  product  of  the  numbers  which  ex- 
press the  lengths  of  the  four  sides  of  the  quadrilateral.  When  the 
point  D  approaches  indefinitely  to  the  plane  of  abc,  the  inscribed 
quadrilateral  tends  indefinitely  to  become  a  plane  one ;  and  the 
angle  of  the  product  of  its  sides,  being  still  equal  to  the  angle  of 
the  lunule,  tends  to  vanish  for  the  case  of  a  crossed  figure,  but  to 
become  equal  to  two  right  angles  for  the  case  of  an  uncrossed 
one ;  and  thus  the  results  of  320,  respecting  a  quadrilateral  in  a 
circle^  are  reproduced  as  limits  oi  more  general  conclusions,  re- 
specting quadrilaterals  in  a  sphere, 

325.  If  we  pass  from  the  gauche  quadrilateral  abcd  to  a 
gauche  pentagon^  such  as  abcde,  inscribed  in  the  same  sphere, 
and  draw  a  line  ay  at  a  to  touch  the  circle  or  rather  the  segment 
ADB,  this  new  tangential  vector  av  will  have  the  direction  of  the 
vector  which  is  equal  to  the  ternary  product, 

(a-b)  (e-d)  (d-a). 

Again,  the  following  product  of  opposite  lines  is  positive, 

(d  -  a)  (a  -  d)  >  0 ; 
and  the  ternary  product, 

AV  X  AU  X  AT, 

of  three  coplanar  tangents  to  the  sphere  at  a,  is  another  line  in 
the  same  tangent  plane  ;  hence  the  quinary  product  of  the  five 
successive  sides  of  the  inscribed  pentagon^ 

(a  -  b)  (b  -  d)  (d  -  c)  (c  -  b)  (b  -  a), 

is  a  linCi  having  this  last  mentioned  direction  in  the  tangent 
plane  to  the  sphere  at  a.     We  may,  therefore,  write, 

U  .  (a  -  b)  (b  -  d)  (d  -  c)  (c  -  b)  (b  -  a)  « 
U .  (v  -  a)  (u  -  a)  (t  -  a)  ; 

and  may  construct  the  direction  of  the  line^  which  is  the  value  of 
this  quinary  product,  by  means  of  a  tangent  aw  at  a  to  a  new 
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circle  ;  namely,  to  one  situated  (see  the  annexed  6gure  69)  in  the 
same  tangent  plane  to  the  sphere, 
and  cutting  the  lines  at  and  ay  in 
two  points  t'  and  v',  such  that  the 
joining  line,  or  chord  tV,  of  this 
new  circle,  may  be  parallel  to  the  y'j 
line  AU,  or  to  the  plane  ago.  And 
so  proceeding,  for  hexagons,  hepta- 
gons, &c.,  inscribed  in  the  same 
sphere,  and  having  their  first  comers 
at  A,  we  should  always  find  reductions  of  the  same  general  charao> 
ter ;  namely,  to  products  of  four,  five,  or  more  tangential  vectors, 
all  situated  in  the  plane  whiph  touches  the  sphere  at  a.  But  in  ge- 
neral it  is  easy  to  shew  that  not  only  for  three  coplanar  lines,  but 
for  any  odd  number  of  such  vectors,  the  product  is  a  line^  in  the 
scone  plane  ;  and  that  not  only  for  twOy  but  for  any  even  number 
of  coplanar  vectors,  the  product  is  in  general  a  quaternion  whose 
axis  is  perpendicular  to  the  common  plane.  If  then  we  inscribe 
in  a  sphere  a  rectilinear  polygon  with  any  odd  number  of  sides, 
for  example,  a  gauche  heptagon  abcobfo,  the  product 

(a  -  g)  (g  -  f)  (f  -  b)  (b  -d)  (d  -  c)  (c  -  b)  (b  -  a) 

of  its  successive  sides  will  always  be  a  linb,  constructed  by  a  rec^ 
tilinear  tangent  to  the  sphere  at  the  first  corner  a  of  the  polygon ; 
but  if  we  inscribe  in  the  same  sphere  a  polygon  with  an  even 
number  of  sides,  suppose  a  gauche  hexagon^  abcdbf,  then  the 
product  of  its  successive  sides, 

(a-  f)  (f  -  b)  (b-d)  (d  -  c)  (c  -  b)  (b  -  a), 

will  be  in  general  a  quatbrnion,  of  which  the  axis  will  be  nor^ 
mal  to  the  given  sphere  at  the  point  a,  while  the  plane  of  the 
same  quaternion  will  be  tangential  to  the  same  sphere  at  the 
same  point ;  or  at  least  parallel  to  the  tangent  plane  at  that 
point,  a  distinction  which,  however,  is  unimportant  in  the  present 
theory. 

326.  The  theorem  respecting  a  pentagon  in  a  sphbrb, 
which  was  proved  in  the  last  article,  namely,  that  the  product  of 
its  five  successive  sides  is  a  line^  or  a  vector^  involves  a  property 
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which  18  charaeteristie  of  the  spkerej  and  suffices  to  distin- 
guish this  from  BVBKY  OTHBR  cuTved  surface.  In  fact  \fthe 
quinary  product  of  the  sides  ab,  . . .  ba,  be  equal  to  any  line  aw, 
so  that 

(a-b)  (b-d)  (d-c)  (c-b)  (b-a)«w-a; 

and  if,  as  is  allowed,  we  conceive  the  same  three  ternary  pro- 
ducts, as  before,  of  sides  and  diagonals,  to  be  constructed,  in 
lengths  as  well  as  in  direcUons  (see  198),  by  three  other  lines, 
AT,  AU,  Av,  which  shall  touch  respectively  the  three  circles  abc, 
ACD,  ADB,  and  shall  give  the  three  equations, 

(a  -  c)  (c  -  b)  (b  -  a)  «  T  -  A, 
(a  -d)  (d  -  c)  (c  -  a)  «  u  -  A, 
(a-b)(b-d)(d-a)-v-a, 

we  shall  then,  by  the  associative  principle,  have  the  expression, 

TF    A.  (v-a)(u-a)(t-a) 

(d  -  a)  (a  -  d)  .  (c  -  a)  (a  -  c)' 

in  which  the  denominator  is  a  positive  scalar  (as  being  the  pro- 
duct of  two  such  scalars),  and  therefore  the  numerator,  like  the 
fraction,  must  denote  a  line.  The  three  lines  at,  au,  av  must, 
therefore,  be  coplanar;  because  three  lines  which  are  not  con- 
tained in  any  common  plane  have  (as  has  been  shewn)  a  quater* 
nioUj  but  not  a  vector^  for  their  product.  The  three  lately  men- 
tioned circles^  namely,  abc,  ago,  adb,  have  therefore  their  tan- 
gents  at  a  contained  in  one  common  plane  ;  which  (if  their  own 
three  planes  be  distinct)  is  evidently  the  tangent  plane  at  a  to 
the  sphere  abco,  circumscribed  about  the  two  first  circles,  or 
about  the  gauche  quadrilateral,  abco.  Thus  the  third  tangent 
AV  must  be  the  intersection  of  this  tangent  plane  with  the  plane 
of  the  third  circle,  adb  ;  and  if  this  third  circle  could  differ  from 
the  circle  in  which  its  plane  adb  cuts  the  sphere  abcd,  we  should 
have  two  distinct  circles^  in  one  common  plane,  intersecting  each 
other  in  the  two  points  a  and  d,  and  yet  having  a  common  tan- 
gent AV,  at  one  of  those  two  points  of  intersection ;  which  would 
evidently  (by  Euclid)  be  absurd.  The  circle  adb  is  therefore 
not  distinct  from  the  intersection  of  its  plane  with  the  sphere 
ABCD  ;  or,  in  other  words,  this  sphere  contains  that  circle.  That 
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is  to  say,  the  gauche  pentagon  abcdb,  of  which  the  product  of 
the  five  successive  sides  has  been  given  (in  the  present  article) 
to  be  a  line,  iSf  Jor  that  reason^  a  pentagon  inscriptiblb  in 
A  SPHERE :  and  its  corners,  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  are  five  homosphjeric 

POINTS. 

327.  The  existence  therefore  of  such  a  homosphtBric  relation 
between  any  five  points  a,  b,  c,  d,  b,  or  the  condition  required 
for  those  five  points  being  situated  upon  one  common  spheric 
surface^  may  be  expressed  in  this  Calculus  by  the  following 

EQUATION  OF  HOMOSPHJERICISM  \ 

AB  •  BC  .  CD  .  DE  .  BA  s  BA  •  DB  .  CD  •  BC  .  AB  ; 

where  ab  is  used  as  a  symbol  for  the  vector  b  -  a,  &c.  ;  because, 
by  317,  if  the  product  of  five  vectors  remain  thus  unchanged 
when  the  order  of  the  factors  is  inverted,  that  product  is  itself  a. 
vector.  And  that  other  condition  which  is  required  for /our 
points  A,  B,  c,  D,  being  situated  upon  one  common  circle  (or 
rather  on  one  circular  circumference),  or  the  general  equation 
OF  CONGIRCULARITY,  may  (by  319,  320,  321)  be  written  under 
the  closely  analogous  form : 

AB  .  BC.  CD  .  DA  =  DA  .  CD  .  BC.  AB. 

328.  Indeed  we  might  deduce  this  latter  equation  for  the  cir- 
cle,  from  the  former  equation  for  the  sphere.  To  shew  this,  con- 
ceive first  that  ABCD  is  a  gauche  quadrilateral,  and  that  e  is  a 
point  upon  the  circumscribed  sphere,  extremely  near  to  a.  The 
vector  DE,  or  the  fourth  side  of  the  inscribed  pentagon  abode, 
will  then  almost  coincide  with  the  vector  da,  or  with  the  fourth 
side  of  the  gauche  quadrilateral ;  but  the  vector  ba,  or  the  fifth 
side  of  the  pentagon,  will  be  a  very  short  lincy  almost  tangential 
to  the  sphere  at  a,  but  otherwise  arbitrary  in  its  direction^  even 
when  the  quadrilateral  is  given.  Passing  then  to  the  limits  or 
supposing  that  (according  to  a  phraseology  often  used)  the  point 
B  is  infinitely  near  to  a,  we  see  that  the  plane  cf  the  quater^ 
nion^  which  is  equal  to  the  product 

da.cd.bc.  AB,  or  (a-d)  (d-c)  (c-b)  (b-a), 

must  coincide  with  (or  be  parallel  to)  the  tangent  plane  at  a  to  the 
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sphere  abcd;  because  its  conjugate  quaternion,  ab  .  bc  .  cd  .  da, 
when  operating  as  a  multiplier  on  a  line  ba  of  arbitrary  direc- 
tion in  that  plane,  produces  a  line.  This  result  is  indeed  in- 
cluded in  what  was  found,  at  the  end  of  art.  325,  respecting  in- 
scribed gauche  polygons  with  any  even  number  of  sides  ;  and,  as 
relates  to  the  inscribed  and  gauche  quadrilateral^  it  agrees  with 
what  was  shewn  in  324,  respecting  the  normal  character  of  the 
axis  of  the  quaternion  da  .  cd  .  bc  .  ab.  Still  it  appeared  to  be 
instructive  to  shew  how  this  property  of  the  quadrilatei:itl  could 
be  obtained  as  a  limit  from  the  property  of  the  pentagon  in  a 
sphere :  and  if  we  now  suppose  the  gauche  quadrilateral  to  flat-' 
ten  gradually  into  a  plane  one,  without  ceasing  to  be  inscribed 
in  a  sphere,  it  will  come  at  last  to  be  inscribed  in  a  circle^ 
through  which  indefinitely  many  spheres  may  be  conceived  to 
pass,  so  as  to  have  this  circle  abcd  for  the  common  intersection 
of  all  of  them.  There  would,  therefore,  be  found,  in  this  way, 
indefinitely  many  planes^  intersecting  each  other  in  the  tangent 
to  the  circle  at  the  point  a,  any  one  of  which  planes  would  have 
as  good  a  title  as  any  other  to  be  regarded  as  the  (indeterminate) 
tangent  plane  at  a  to  the  (indeterminate)  sphere  abcd;  and  con- 
sequently as  the  plane  of  the  product,  d  a  .  cd  .  bc.  ab.  But  the 
only  case  in  which  the  plane  of  the  product  of  given  and  deter- 
mined factors,  all  different  from  zero,  and  taken  in  a  given  order, 
can  (in  this  calculus)  be  indeterminate^  is  the  case  where  this 
product  degenerates  (122,  &c.)  from  a  quaternion  to  a  sccUar. 
The  scalar  character  (321)  of  the  product  of  the^OKr  successive 
sides  of  a  quadrilateral  inscribed  in  a  circle^  is  therefore  found, 
by  these  considerations  of  limits^  and  by  the  rules  of  the  calculus 
of  quaternions,  to  be  deducible  from  the  vector  character  (325)  of 
the  product  of  the^t;e  successive  sides  of  a  pentagon  inscribed 
in  a  sphere, 

329.  From  what  has  thus  been  shewn  respecting  quadrila- 
terals and  pentagons  in  spheres,  several  consequences  may  be 
drawn,  a  few  of  which  shall  be  stated  here.  Suppose  then,  first, 
that  it  is  required  to  express  that  the  point  p  is  on  the  plane 
which  touches  at  a  the  sphere  abcd  ;  we  may  do  this  by  express- 
ing that  the  quaternion  product  of  the  four  successive  sides  ab, 
&e.,  of  the  quadrilateral  abcd,  when  multiplied  by  the  tangent 
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AP,  or  that  this  latter  tangent  multiplied  by  the  conjugate  of  that 
quaternion,  produces  another  line;  or  (see  317)  that  these  two 
multiplications  conduct  to  one  common  result :  that  is,  in  sym- 
bols, by  the  formula, 

AB  .  BC  .  CD  .  DA  .  AP  =  AP  •  DA  .  CD  .  BC  .  AB. 

Such,  therefore,  relatively  to  the  point  p,  is  one  form  of  the 

EQUATION   OF  TUB   TANGENT   PLANE   tO  the  Sphere   ABCD   at  A. 

We  see  then  that  if  the  sphere  he^nite  and  determinate,  or  in 
other  words  if  the  quadrilateral  abcd  be  gauche^  so  that  the  fol- 
lowing EQUATION  OF  COPLANARITY  of  the  four  pointS  A,  B,  C,  D, 

AB  .  BC.  CD  s:  CD  .  BC.  AB, 

is  not  satisfied,  the  two  following  equations  between  the^five 
points  A,  B,  c,  D,  B,  # 

AB  .  BC  .  CD  •  DB  •  BA  «  BA  .  DB  .  CD  .  BC  .  AB, 
AB  •  BC  .  CD  •  DA  •  AB  =  AB  .  DA  .  CD  .  BC  •  AB, 

must  be  incompatible^  except  under  the  supposition  that 

B  B  A,  or  AE  a  a  null  line ; 

that  is  (when  abcd  are  not  coplanar)  the  two  last  equations  be- 
tween the  five  points  a  .  . .  b  can  only  co-exist  under  the  suppo- 
sition that  B  coincides  ivitk  A.  In  fact  the  first  of  those  two 
equations  expresses  (by  327)  that  s  is  on  the  spheric  surface 
abcd;  while  the  second  equation  expresses  (by  the  present  arti- 
cle) that  the  same  point  s  is  on  the  tangent  plane  to  the  same 
sphere  at  a.  When  we  come  to  establish  and  develope,  in  the 
next  Lecture,  the  distributive  principle  of  multiplication  of  qua- 
ternions, we  shall  be  able  to  confirm  this  result  by  a  simple  pro- 
cess of  calculation. 

330.  Again,  let  it  be  required  to  inscribe^  in  a  given  sphere^ 
a  gauche  quadrilateral,  abcd,   whose  Jour  successive  sides, 
AB,  .  . .  DA,  shall  be  respectively  parallel  to  Jour  given  radiiy 
oi,  OK,  OL,  OM.     In  the  an- 
nexed figure  70,   let  o  be  a         ^  *'     ' 

point  of  crossing  of  the  arcs  ^^^^^^^*^ 

IK,  LM,  and  take  two  other? ~.^..^...^^s^.^ p^ 

points  F,  H,  such  that  j/        ,, '""  \ 

^  FG  =  '^  IK,   '^  GH  =  '^  LM  ;  ^       N  H 
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then  either  pole  of  the  great  circle  fh  may  be  taken  as  the  sought 
position  qfthejirst  comer  a  of  the  quadrilateral  to  be  inscribed. 
For  the  quaternion  da  .  cd  .  bc  .  ab  can  only  differ  by  its  tensor 
from  the  product  of  the  four  parallel  radii,  cm  .  OL .  ok  .  oi,  or 
from  the  product  of  the  two  quotients  of  radii, 

CM  -r  OL  X  OK  -S-  CI  =  OH  -5-  OF ; 

the  tangent  plane  at  the  sought  point  A  is  therefore  parallel  (by 
328)  to  the  plane  of  this  last  quotient  of  radii,  that  is  to  the 
plane  of  the  two  radii  of,  oh  themselves.  And  as  to  the  ambi' 
guity  of  pole  of  the  great  circle  fh,  giving  ttvo  opposite  points 
upon  the  surface,  either  of  which  may  serve  as  the  position  of 
the  first  corner  a,  it  is  evident  that  such  an  ambiguity  oughts  by 
the  very  nature  of  the  problem,  to  exist ;  for  if  there  be  any  in- 
scribed polygon,  abc  .  .  .  z,  and  if  we  pass  from  each  comer  to 
the  point  diametrically  opposite  thereto,  upon  the  spheric  surface, 
we  shall  thus  form  a  new  inscribed  polygon,  a'bV  ...  x",  of  whieh 
the  sides  shall  be  respectively  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  old  one, 

a'b'  I  AB,     bV  H  bc,  .  •  .  ZV  n  ZA. 

331.  The  process  of  the  foregoing  article,  for  iuscribing  a 
gauche  quadrilateral  with  sides  parallel  to  four  given  radii,  was 
properly  an  analytic  process ;  in  the  sense  that  it  assumed  the 
possibility  of  the  required  inscription  ;  or  that  it  only  proved  that 
if  any  quadrilateral  could  be  inscribed,  according  to  the  given 
conditions,  then  the  first  corner  muH  have  one  of  those  two  dia- 
metrically opposite  positions,  A  and  a',  which  are  the  poles  of  the 
great  circle  fh.  A  converse  and  synthetic  process  has  still  to  be 
assigned,  which  shall  shew  d  posteriori^  though  still  (if  we  think 
fit)  with  the  help  of  the  principles  of  quaternions,  that  each  of 
the  two  points  A,  a',  is  in  fact  fit  to  be  the  first  comer  of  an  in- 
scribed quadrilateral,  abco  or  a'b'cV,  which  shall  satisfy  all  the 
conditions  of  the  question.  And  for  this  purpose  it  appears  to  be 
useful  to  consider  here  another  problem^  which  is  also  otherwise 
interesting,  respecting  rectilinear  polygons  in  spheres :  namely, 
to  assign  an  expression  for  the  n^  radius,  op«,  belonging  to  a 
system  of  n  radii, 

oPi,  oPa, .  .  .  op„, 
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which  are  formed  or  derived  in  succession  from  a  given  initial 
radius  op,  by  inscribing  a  system  of  n  rectilinear  chords^ 

ppi,  Pi  Pa,  .  .  .  Pii-i  P«, 

respectively  parallel  to  it  given  radii  of  the  same  sphere,  which 
may  be  thus  denoted, 

oil,  oi8, .  . .  oi„ ; 

or  to  any  other  n  given  lines  in  space. 

332.  Consider  for  this  purpose  any  two  radii  oa,  ob,  of  a 
circle  (a  great  circle  of  the  sphere),  and  draw,  as  in  the  annexed 
figure  71,  the  diameter  coc'  parallel  to 
the  chord  ab  ;  draw  also  the  diame-  ^' 

ter  bob':  and  let  it  be  required  to  ex- 
press OB,  or  its  opposite  ob',  by  means 
of  OA  and  oc  (or  oc').  Here,  because  a 
conical  rotation  through  two  right  an-  0 
gles,  round  either  oc  or  oc'  as  an  axis, 
would  bring  the  radius  oa  into  the 
position  ob',  it  results  from  the  pre- 
sent Lecture  (arts.  290,  291)  that  this 
radius  ob'  may  be  expressed  as  follows : 

0B'=  oc  X  OA  -s-  oc  »  oc'  X  OA  ^  OC'. 

But  oB  is  opposite  to  ob';  wherefore 

OB--OCXOA  -^  OC«=-OC'x  OA  -^  OC'. 

Or  writing  for  conciseness, 

OA  =  a,  OB  =  j3,  oc  =  y, 
the  expression  for  /3  as  a  function  of  a  and  y  is  found  to  be : 

333.  It  is  worth  observing  that  this  expression  holds  good, 
whatever  arbitrary  length  may  be  assigned  to  the  radius  of  the 
circle,  or  to  the  two  equally  long  lines  a  and  /3.  The  same 
expression  is  valid  also  independently  of  the  length  of  y,  which 
symbol  may  denote  any  line  parallel  to  the  chord  ab,  with  either 
of  two  opposite  directions,  or  any  portion  of  that  chord.    So  that 
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if  AOB,  in  fig.  72,  be  any  isosceles  triangle  on  the  base  ab,  and  if 

D,  B,  F  be  any  points  on  that  base, 

or  on  its  prolongations,  we  shall  have  ^^^*  ^** 

the  expressions : 

OB  =  -  AD  X  OA  -f-  AD 
=:  -  AB  X  OA  -f-  AB  =  -  AF  X  OA  ^  AF. 

334.  It  is  easy  now  to  resolve 
the  problem  proposed  in  art.  331,  re- 
specting a  polygon  of  any  number  of  sides,  inscribed  in  a  sphere. 
Writing 

OP=/t>,   OPi=/t>u   OPa=/h,  .  .  .  OP«  =  p„, 

and 

oil  =  «i>    OI,  =  |„  .  .  .  OI«  =  In* 

we  have 
and 

pi  "pi  «i>  p«  -  />!  I  <8>  •  •  •  />«  -  pn-i  0  <fi ; 

therefore,  by  332, 

/t>i « -  iipif* ;  pi « -  <j/)i«r*  >  .  ../»«  =  -  «fipii-i  !«■*. 

Hence,  by  the  associative  principle,  and  by  the  end  of  art.  318, 

Pa  =  +  Iflipii'W^  -  +  «iCi  .  p .  (<i«i)'M 

and  if  we  make,  for  abridgment, 

we  shall  have,  finally,  as  the  expression  required  in  331,  the  fol- 
lowing : 

op«  =  /o„  =  (-)*j«/t>j«-*; 

where  qn  is  generally  a  quaternion. 

335.  In  this  expression  we  may,  on  the  plan  of  333,  substi- 
tute for  the  radii,  ii, . .  c«,  any  lines  to  which  they  are  parallel ; 
for  example,  any  segments  of  the  n  successive  chords,  ppi, 
•  • .  P«.iPii«  Suppose  then  that  Ai,  At, . . .  a^  are  any  n  new  points, 
not  situated  on  the  surface  of  the  sphere,  but  taken  respectively 
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on  the  n  chords  ppi,  PiP^,  ftc.^  or  on  those  diords  prolonged ; 
and  let  us  write, 

Make  also, 

9i  =  ai  -  pt 

?3  »  (as  -  p%)  g^i 


9i.«(a«-pii-i)?ii.i; 

we  shall  have  the  following  system  of  expressions  for  the  n  suc- 
cessive radii,  from  oPi  to  op^,  or  from  pi  to  p^r  considered  as  de- 
rived (see  the  annexed  fig.  73)  in  succession  from  the  inituU  ra^ 
dius  OP  or  p,  and  from  the  npointSi  Ai  to  a«,  through  which  the 
n  chords,  ppi  to  Pn.i  Pm,  or  their  prolongations, 
are  to  pass :  ^«-  ^*' 

pi«-jipji-i, 

Pn^(rYqnpqn^; 

this  last  expression  being  thus  of  the  same  form  as  that  found  in 
the  foregoing  article. 

336.  We  see  then  that  whether  the  n  chords  ppi,  •  •  •  Pii.i  p» 
be  parallel  to  n  given  lines,  or  pass  through  n  given  points,  there 
is  always  a  certain  quaternion,  qn^  which  can  be  formed  by  suc- 
cessive multiplication  of  those  n  lines,  or  of  n  segments  of  the 
chords  parallel  thereto,  and  which  is  such  that  the  final  radius  pn 
itself,  if  n  be  even»  or  the  opposite  radius  -pn,  if  n  be  odd,  shall 
admit  of  being  derived  from  the  initial  radius  p,  by  a  conical  ro- 
tation (286,  &c.)  through  double  the  angle  of  this  quaternion, 
performed  round  the  axis  thereof  In  order,  then,  that  the  points 
p,  P|,  &c.,  may  be  the  corners  of  an  inscribed  and  closed  poly- 
gon of  n  sides,  or  in  order  that  the  following  coincidence  of  points, 
or  equality  of  vectors,  may  hold  good, 

p»  =  p,  or  Pn  «  p, 

it  is  necessary  and  sufficient,  if  n  be  even^  that  the  quaternion  f « 
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should  either  degenerate  into  a  scalar^  or  else  have  its  plane  per^ 
pendicular  to  the  initial  radius  p,  or  its  axis  coincident  there- 
with, so  that  the  conical  rotation  may  leave  that  initial  radius  tfii- 
changed.  And  if  the  number  n  be  odd^  then,  for  the  closure  of 
the  polygon,  it  is  necessary  and  sufficient  that  the  quaternion  q^ 
should  degenerate  into  a  vector^  perpendicular  to  the  same  initial 
radius  p ;  in  order  that  the  reversal  of  this  radius  may  be  effected 
by  a  plane  rotation  through  two  right  angles  :  into  which 
plane  rotation,  or  semi-revolution,  the  conical  rotation  through 
2  L  qm  round  Ax  •  q^  will  under  these  conditions  degenerate.  In 
symbols,  for  an  even-sided  polygon,  the  bquation  of  closurb 
will  be, 

P^^npgm'^9   OTpqu'^gnp; 

which  gives  generally  the  parallelism. 

Ax .  j»  I  p, 

with  inclusion  of  that  limiting  case  for  which  the  quaternion  be- 
comes a  scalar,  and  its  axis  becomes  indeterminate.  But  for  an 
odd-sided  polygon  the  equation  of  closure  is, 

p^-qnpqn-u  or  pqn^-qnp; 
which  can  only  be  satisfied  by  supposing 

qn^-Kqn±p. 

And  from  the  composition  of  g^  as  a  product  of  n  lines,  which  are 
respectively  parallel  to  or  coincident  with  the  n  successive  sides 
of  the  closed  figure,  or  at  least  with  segments  of  those  n  sides, 
it  is  evident  that  the  general  results  of  art.  325,  respecting  odd 
and  even-sided  polygons  inscribed  in  a  sphere,  are  thus  confirmed 
and  reproduced.  For  we  see  that  the  quaternion  product  qn 
either  reduces  itself  to  a  tangential  vector  at  p,  or  else  is  repre- 
sented by  a  biradial  (93,  &c.)  in  the  tangent  plane  at  that  point, 
according  as  n  is  an  odd  or  an  even  number. 

337.  It  is  easy  now  to  prove,  synthetically  (or  d  posteriori) 
by  quaternions,  as  was  proposed  in  331,  that  either  qfthe  two 
poles  of  the  great  circle  fu  in  fig.  70,  which  ^erejbund  analytic 
cally  (or  d  priori)  in  330,  is  in  fact  adapted  to  be  the  first  corner 
A  of  an  inscribed  and  gauche  quadrilateral  abcd,  whose  sides 
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shall  be  respectively  parallel  to  the  four  given  radii  drawn  to  the 
points  I,  K,  L,  M,  in  the  same  figure  70.  For  if  we  start  with 
any  point  p  upon  the  same  spheric  surface,  and  draw  from  that 
point  four  successive  chords, 

PPl  B  OI,    P1P2  II  OK,    P2P3  [  OL,    P8P4  B  CM, 

then  the  radius  0P4  may  be  derived  from  the  radius  op  by  the 
formula, 

where  the  quaternion  ^4,  when  reduced  to  its  own  versor,  admits 
(by  330,  334)  of  being  thus  expressed,  with  reference  to  fig.  70 ; 

J4  =  OH  -4-  OF. 

That  is  to  say,  the  point  P4  may  be  obtained  from  the  point  p, 
by  a  rotation  in  a  small  circle,  parallel  to  the  great  circle  fh, 
and  through  an  arc  PP4,  which  in  direction  is  similar  to,  but  in 
number  of  degrees  is  double  of  the  arc  fh.  Now  not  only  will 
such  a  rotation  effect  an  actual  change  in  the  position  of  every 
other  point  on  the  surface,  except  the  poles  of  fh,  but  also  it  will 
leave  those  two  points  unchanged;  so  that  if  we  set  out  with  one 
of  them  as  the  point  a,  and  draw  three  successive  chords  parallel 
to  three  of  the  given  radii, 

AB  II  01,    BC  \  OK,    CD  I  OL, 

we  shall  have  also  this^tirM  parallelism, 


DA  II  OM  ; 

but  if  we  start  with  any  other  point  for  a,  the  three  first  paral- 
lelisms will  not  conduct  to  the  fourth  (P4  being  then  different 
from  p).  We  have,  therefore,  not  merely  confirmed  the  analysis 
of  330,  but  also  have  supplied  the  synthesis  which  was  required 
in  331. 

338.  From  what  has  just  been  shewn,  it  follows  that,  if  we 
start  with  any  point  a  on  the  sphere,  which  is  not  one  of  the 
poles  of  FH,  in  fig.  70,  and  draw^tir  successive  chords,  parallel 
to  the  four  given  radii, 

AB  1  01,    BC  II  OK,    CD  I  OL,    DB  ||  OM, 

the  point  b  thus  obtained  will  not  coincide  with  a.     We  may. 
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however^  join  it  to  a  by  hjifih  chordy  and  80  close  the  inscribed 
pentagon,  abcdb  ;  and  may  then  draw  9^  fifth  radius,  on,  parallel 
to  the  fifth  side  of  this  pentagon,  or  to  the  fifth  chord  just  men- 
tioned, so  as  to  have 

BA  I  ON. 

But  on  account  of  the  conical  rotation  by  which  the  point  b  can 
be  derived  from  a  (like  P4  from  p  in  337),  we  sec  that  this  fifth 
side  or  chord  ba  must  be  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  that  rota- 
tion, or  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  great  circle  fh  ;  and  conse- 
quently that  the  fifth  radius  on  must  terminate  in  a  point  n 
situated  somewhere  upon  that  great  circle.  Now  in  fig.  70,  art 
330,  we  have 

^  FH  =  ^  LM  +  A  IK  ; 

and  the  arcs  ik,  lm  are  the  first  and  third  sides  of  the  sphbri- 
CAL  or  SUPBRSCRIBBD  (uot  rectilinear  and  inscribed)  pentagon, 
iKLMN.  Conversely,  we  might  have  started  with  an  arbitrary 
and  inscribed  gauche  pentagon  abcdb,  and  have  derived  from  its 
five  successive  sides  the  five  respectively  parallel  radii,  or  the  five 
points  I,  K,  L,  M,  N  upon  the  sphere ;  after  which  we  might 
have  formed  the  arc  fh,  as  in  fig.  70,  and  have  shewn,  as  above, 
that  the  point  n  is  situated  somewhere  upon  that  arc,  or  on  its 
prolongation.  We  arrive  then  at  the  following  graphic  property 
of  the  inscribed  gauche  pentagon,  which  might  however  have 
been  deduced  more  directly  from  the  equation  of  homosphcericism 
(in  327),  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  geometrical  interpretation  of 
that  equation :  ^^Ifi  in  a  sphere^  the  five  successive  sides  of  an 
INSCRIBED  GAUCHB  PENTAGON  (abcdv)  be  respectively  parallel 
to  the  five  radii  drawn  to  the  five  corners  of  a  supbrscribbo 
SPHERICAL  PENTAGON  (iklmn),  then  the  fifth  corner  (n)  of 
the  SECOND  pentagon  is  situated  somewhere  upon  that  great 
CIRCLE  (Fu)  of  which  a  portion  coincides  with  the  arcual  sum 
(r^  LM  +  />  ik)  of  the  FIRST  AND  THIRD  SIDES  ofthat  sccond  pCH' 
tagon ;"  those  sides  being  taken  in  a  suitable  order  (third  plus 
first).  And  this  relation  betwe^  the  directions  of  the  five  sides 
of  an  inscribed  gauche  pentagon  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  gra- 
phic PROPERTY  OF  THE  SPHERE  ITSELF ;  by  which  property  that 
surface  (compare  326)  is  sufiiciently  charactbrizbd,  and  dis- 

y2 
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anguished  from  all  other  curved  surfaces.  In  fact  this  relcUion 
of  directions  is  for  space  and  for  the  sphere,  the  analogue  of 
the  well-known  and  elementary  relation  for  the  plane  and  for  the 
circle^  between  the  directions  of  the  sides  of  an  inscribed  quadri- 
lateral, which  is  given  in  the  third  Book  of  Euclid.  And  accord- 
ingly the  last-mentioned  relation  may  be  deduced^  as  a  limits  from 
the  former ;  because  (as  we  have  seen  in  328)  the  equation  of 
concircularity  may  be  obtained,  as  a  limiting  form,  from  the 
equation  of  homosphasricism, 

339.  After  what  has  been  said  respecting  inscribed  polygons, 
you  can  have  no  difficulty  now  in  proving  that  if  a  gauche  hep^ 
tagoHj  ABCDEFO,  and  a  gauche  hexagon^  a'bVd'eV,  be  both  in- 
scribed in  the  same  sphere ;  and  if  the^r^^  six  sides  of  the  hep- 
tagon be  parallel  respectively  to  the  six  successive  sides  of  the 
hexagon. 


AB  n  a'b',    BC  n  b'c',    CD  n  CV, 

DE  1  d'e',  ef  n  eV,  fg  n  fV, 


then  the  seventh  side^  ga,  of  the  hexagon  will  be  parallel  to  the 
tangent  plane  to  the  sphere,  at  the  Jirst  corner ^  a',  of  the  hexa- 
gon. If,  then,  we  draw  successively,  from  the  seventh  corner^  g, 
of  the  heptagon,  six  new  chords  of  the  sphere,  respectively  pa- 
rallel to  the  same  six  successive  sides  of  the  hexagon,  and  in  the 
same  order,  namely, 

6H  n  a'b',    hi  n  b'c',    IK  B  c'd', 
KL  I  D'e',    LM  II  e'f',    MN  II  f'a', 

we  shall  have,  in  like  manner,  the  closing  chord  otjinal  side^  ng, 
of  the  new  inscribed  heptagon^  ghiklmn,  parcUlel  to  the  same 
tangent  plane  at  a'.  And  hence  it  follows  evidently,  that  the 
plane,  agn,  of  the  extreme  and  middle  corners  (first,  seventh 
and  thirteenth)  of  the  inscribed  polygon  of  thirteen  sides, 

abcdbfghiklmn, 

is  PARALLEL  TO  THE  SAME  TANGENT   PLANE,  at  the  first  COmer 

a'  of  the  hexagon:  because  it  contains  two  lines,  or  chords,  ga, 
NG  (and  of  course  also  the  third  chord  na),  which  two  lines  have 
been  seen  to  be  parallel  to  that  plane. 

340.  An  obvious  generalization  of  the  reasoning  in  the  fore- 
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going  article,  conducts  to  the  following  Theorem: — <<  If  any 
even-sided  polygon  of  2n  sides, 

Ai   As  .  •  •  A3119 

be  given  as  inscribed  in  a  sphere ;  and  if,  starting  from  any  arbi- 
trary point  p  on  the  same  sphere,  we  draw  2it  successive  chords, 
parallel  respectively  to  the  2n  sides  of  this  polygon, 

PPl  I  AiAj,    PiPg  I  A8A3,  .  .  .  P8«.iP2i,  I  A2«Ai ; 

and  then  again  start  from  the  last  point  P211  thus  obtained,  and 
draw  2n  other  successive  chords,  parallel  to  the  same  2n  succes- 
sive sides  of  the  given  and  even-sided  polygon, 

P««P2fi*l  D  AiAa,  .  .  .  P411-1P411  n  Aj^Ai  ; 

and  finally  join  the  new  point  Pin  to  p:  the  plane  of  the  extreme 
and  middle  comers  pp2«P4«»  0/  the  inscribed  polygon  of  An  +  1 
sides^ 

PPlPg  .  .  .  P8«-lP8iiP««+l  .  .  •  P4«-lP4«> 

toill  be  parallel  to  the  plane  which  touches  the  sphere  at  the  first 
corner^  Ai,  of  the  inscribed  polygon  of2n  sides  J*  For  example, 
we  might  assume  n  «  2  (instead  of  3,  which  was  its  value  in  the 
last  article) ;  and  then  we  should  have  a  parallelism  between  a 
certain  diagonal  plane  of  an  inscribed  enneagon^  and  the  tangent 
plane  at  a  comer  of  a  gauche  and  inscribed  quadrikxteraL 

341.  One  of  the  most  important  applications  of  the  associa- 
tive principle  of  multiplication  is  to  the  composition  of  coni- 
cal ROTATIONS,  whose  axes  are  supposed  (at  first)  to  pass  all 
through  one  common  poinl^  which  may  be  taken  for  the  origin 
of  vectors.  In  fact,  by  192,  286,  and  by  the  associative  princi- 
ple, we  see  that  the  following  symbols  are  equivalent, 

rgB  (rq)'^  =  r .  qBq'^ .  r'^ ; 

and  that  they  both  denote  one  common  position^  into  which  a 
body  B  is  brought,  by  either  of  the  two  following  processes.  The 
first  process,  represented  by  the  right  hand  member  of  the  last 
equation,  consists  in  making  this  body  B  revolve  successively^ 
through  the  angles  2/.q  and  2  z  r,  round  the  two  successive  axes^ 
Ax  •  q  and  Ax  •  r,  which  are  both  supposed  to  be  drawn  through 
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or  from  the  common  origin  o.  The  second  process,  represented 
by  the  left  hand  member  of  the  same  equation,  consists  in  making 
the  same  body  revolve  round  a  single  resultant  axis^  Ax.rq 
(drawn  from  the  same  point  o),  through  one  resultant  angU^ 
namely,  2  z .  r^ .  The  operation  performed  in  this  latter  process 
is  therefore  bquivalbnt,  as  regards  its  effect,  to  the  ststbbi 
of  the  two. successive  operations^  which  are  accomplished  in  the 
former  process.  And  thus  any  two  successive  and  finite  conical 
rotations^  round  two  axes  passing  through  one  point,  are  with 
the  greatest  ease  compounded,  by  the  multiplication  of  two 
QUATERNIONS,  into  a  third  and  single  conical  rotation^  round  an 
axis  through  the  same  point  o.  And  in  like  manner  may  ant 
NUMBER  of  such  given  successive  and  conical  rotations  be  com- 
pounded into  one,  with  a  (generally)  determined  axis  and  angle, 
by  first  multiplying  together,  in  the  given  order,  the  quaternions 
9,  r, «,  .  .  .  ,  which  represent,  by  their  axes  and  angles,  the  halves 
of  the  given  rotations^  and  then  taking  the  axis  and  the  doubled 
angle  of  that  quaternion  product^ 

p  = .  .  .  srq^ 

which  is  obtained  by  the  foregoing  multiplication.  For  example^ 
by  art.  286,  and  by  the  associative  principle,  the  symbol 

srq  B  {srq)'^ 

denotes  that  position  into  which  the  body  B  is  brought,  by  three 
successive  conical  rotations  round  the  three  successive  axes^ 
Ax  .9,  Ax .  r.  Ax  .  .9,  all  drawn  from  the  origin  o,  and  through 
the  three  successive  angles  denoted  by  2  z  ;,  2  z  r,  2  z. « ;  and  the 
composition  of  this  symbol  indicates  that  the  same  final  position 
of  the  body  B  may  be  obtained  from  the  same  given  initial  posi- 
tion (whatev  erthat  may  be),  by  a  single  resultant  rotation  round 

the  axis 

Ax  •  p  »  Ax  .  srq^ 

through  the  angle 

2Lp^2A.srq. 

342.    As  an  instance  of  the  general  correspondence,  between 
the  multiplication  of  two  quaternions,  and  the  composition  of  two 
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conical  rotationSi  let  us  consider  first  the  following  very  simple 
formula  of  art.  118: 

This  formula  gives,  by  taking  the  reciprocals  (see  44,  192), 

a-^/3-»oxj3'*; 
and  therefore,  by  the  associative  principle, 

Hence,  on  the  plan  of  the  foregoing  article  (341),  we  may  infer 
that  a  conical  rotation  through  two  right  angles  round  a'S  or 
(what  comes  to  the  same  thing)  round  the  oppositely  directed 
axis  a,  being  followed  by  another  such  rotation  through  the  same 
amount  round  /3,  produces  on  the  whole  the  same  effect  as  a  co- 
nical rotation  round  the  axis  of  the  quaternion  quotient  j3  -;-  a, 
through  the  double  of  the  angle  of  the  same  quaternion,  that  is, 
through  twice  the  angle  between  a  and  /3,  whatever  the  original 
direction  of  the  operand  vector  p  may  be.     Or  if,  as  in  the  an- 
nexed figure  74,  we  first  re^ct  any  arbi-  ^^    ^^ 
trary  point  p  upon  the  sphere,  with  respect  *...'...., 
to  a  given  point  a,  till  it  takes  the  position             ©/ 
Q,  and  then  again  reflect  the  point  q  with  b!    ^^T^^^^^  ^[I 

respect  to  another  given  point  b,  till  it  ac-  jgJ^....^.yL .T^::^^ 

quires  the  new  position  r,  so  that 

APA  =  rkAQ,    r^QB  =  ABR; 

the  passage  on  the  spheric  sur&ce,  from  the  first  position  p  to  the 
third  position  r,  may  be  made  along  an  arc  of  a  small  circle,  pr, 
which  in  direction  is  similar  to,  and  in  number  of  degrees  is 
double  of,  the  arc  of  a  great  circle  ab.  We  have  already  had  an 
example  of  the  truth  of  this  theorem  in  art,  292,  where  the  points 
B,  F,  D,  of  fig.  40,  art.  224,  took  the  places  of  the  recent  points 
p,  Q,  R.  But  lest  it  should  appear  that  this  case  was  in  some 
way  a  particular  one,  on  account  of  the  comparative  complexity 
of  fig.  40,  and  the  number  of  other  considerations  which  that 
figure  was  designed  to  illustrate,  let  us  conceive  that,  in  the 
simpler  figure  74  of  the  present  article,  the  arcs  pp',  qq',  rr', 
are  perpendicular  to  the  great  circle  through  a,  b,  and  are  let 
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fiedl  thereon  as  such  from  the  three  points  p,  q,  r.  We  shall 
then  have  evidently,  by  the  construction,  the  two  arcual  equa- 
tions (217), 

and  the  three  perpendiculars  pp',  qq',  rr',  will  at  least  be  equally 
long^  although  not  arcually  equals  in  the  same  full  sense  of  art. 
217.  Hence  the  points  p  and  r  are  equally  distant  on  the  sphere 
from  the  positive  pole  of  the  arc  ab  ;  and,  therefore,  we  can  pass 
from  the  former  point  p  to  the  latter  point  r,  by  a  rotation  round 
that  pole,  along  an  arc  of  a  small  circle  pr  (represented  in  the 
figure  by  a  dotted  line),  which  is  parallel  to  the  arc  of  a  great 
circle  ab,  having  also  the  same  direction  therewith,  and  the 
$ame  number  of  degrees  as  its  own  projection  p'r'  thereon,  which 
projection  is  seen  to  be  the  double  of  the  same  arc  ab, 

f\  pV=2  /\ab. 

The  theorem  of  the  present  article  is  therefore  proved,  or  con- 
firmed, by  this  simple  geometrical  reasoning ;  and  you  perceive, 
of  course,  conversely,  that  any  proposed  rotation  pr  in  a  small 
circle,  of  any  given  amount  and  round  any  given  positive  pole, 
may  be  dbcomposbd  into  two  rotations^  perjbrmed  along  two 
SMALL  SBMiciRCLBs ;  or  Still  morc  simply,  into  two  successive 
RBFLBXioNS  with  respcct  to  two  points  a,  b,  assumed  anywhere 
on  a  great  circle  round  the  given  pole,  at  an  interval  ab  which  in 
direction  is  similar  to  the  proposed  conical  rotation,  and  in  amount 
is  equal  to  the  half  of  it. 

343.  Consider  next  the  fundamental  multiplicational  identity 
of  art.  49, 

y-^a  =  ('y^/3)x(/3^a). 

On  the  general  plan  of  art.  341,  we  can  infer  from  this  equation, 
or  may  interpret  it  as  signifying,  that  a  conical  rotation  reprc' 
sented  by  the  double  of  any  arc  of  a  great  circle  ab,  being  fol- 
lowed by  a  second  conical  rotation  which  is  represented  in  like 
manner  by  the  double  of  any  other  and  successive  arc,  bc,  of 
another  great  circle,  produces  on  the  whole  the  same  effect  as 
that  third  and  rbsultamt  comical  rotation,  which  is  (oq  the 
same  general  plan)  represented  by  the  double  of  the  arc  ac  ; 
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that  is,  by  the  doublb  of  thb  sum  of  thb  halvbs  of  the  arcs 
which  represent  the  two  compombnt  and  conical  rotations. 
When  a  conical  rotation  is  thus  said  to  be  represented  by  a  given 
arc  of  a  great  circle,  we  are  to  understand  that  the  axis  and 
angle  of  the  rotation  in  question  are  such,  that  they  would  cause 
the  initial  point  of  the  arc  to  revolve,  in  one  plane^  till  it  should 
take  the  position  of  the  final  point  of  the  same  given  rbprbsbn- 
TATivB  ARC.  This  being  clearly  understood,  there  is  no  diflSculty 
in  confirming,  by  a  simple  geometrical  diagram,  the  theorem  of 
composition  just  now  stated  (which  perhaps  may  have  long  been 
known),  with,  the  help  of  what  was  established  in  the  preceding 
article.  For  let  abc,  in  the  annexed  figure  75, 
be  any  spherical  triangle,  and  p  any  point  upon 
the  sphere.  Reflect  p  with  respect  to  a,  to  the 
position  Q ;  and  again  reflect  q  to  r,  with  re- 
spect to  the  point  b.  An  arc  of  a  small  circle,  P' 
PR,  can  (by  342)  be  drawn,  which  shall  be  pa-  ^""^^^ 
rallel  to  the  arc  of  a  great  circle  ab,  and  «fmt- 
far  to  it  in  direction,  but  double  of  it  in  amount.  Thus  b  is 
the  position  to  which  we  pass  from  p,  in  virtue  of  the  first  com- 
ponent and  conical  rotation,  considered  in  the  present  article. 
To  accomplish  the  second  component  conical  rotation,  repre- 
sented by  the  double  of  the  arc  bc,  we  may,  in  like  manner,  first 
reflect  r,  with  respect  to  b,  back  agmn  to  the  position  q,  and 
then  reflect  q,  with  respect  to  c,  to  the  new  position  s.  On  the 
whole,  then,  the  point  which  was  at  p  will  have  been  brought  to 
s  (through  Q,  R,  and  q  again,  as  intermediate  positions  on  the 
sphere).  But  it  is  clear  that  this  complex  process  has  (in  a  cer- 
tain sense)  geometrically  eliminated  the  point  b.  For  we  may 
pass,  without  using  that  point  b  (or  r)  at  all,  from  the  position 
p  to  the  position  s,  by  first  reflecting  p  to  q  through  a,  and  then 
reflecting  q,  through  c,  to  s.  But,  by  the  foregoing  article,  the 
process  of  double  reflexion  last  described  is  equivalent  to  a 
single  conical  rotation^  represented  by  the  double  of  the  arc 
AC.  This  one  rotation  is  therefore  seen,  by  this  geometrical  con- 
struction, to  be  the  resultant  of  the  two  successive  rotations,  re- 
presented by  the  doubles  of  the  arcs  ab  and  bc  ;  which  illustrates. 
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aod  (if  it  had  been  necessaiy)  would  confirm^  the  theorem  stated 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  article. 

344.  It  is  extremely  easy  to  infer,  from  what  has  just  been 
proved,  the  following  theorem,  namely,  that  three  succesmfs 
and  conical  rotations^  represented  by  the  doubles  of  the  three 

SUCCESSIVE  SIDES  OF  ANY  SPHERICAL  TRIANGLE,  produCC  OH  THE 

WHOLE,  NO  EFFECT.  In  symbols,  on  the  plan  of  art.  341,  this 
theorem  is  expressed  by  the  identity^  written  here  in  a  fractional 
form, 

Geometrically  considered,  and  with  reference  to  the  recent  fig. 
75,  it  comes  simply  to  observing  that  we  can  pass  bach  from  s  to 
p  by  reflecting  s  to  q  through  c,  and  q  to  p  through  a.  Fig. 
40  might  also  be  used  to  illustrate  this,  and  several  other  con- 
nected conclusions. 

345.  You  can  have  no  difficulty  now,  in  interpreting  simi- 
larly the  more  general  identity,  for  any  number  of  successive 
quotients  multiplied,  which  may  be  thus  denoted : 

a  K  I  0  87/3     , 

K  I  0  11  '  '     7  j3  o 

nor  in  proving  that  it  expresses  (on  the  same  plan  of  art.  341) 
that  whatever  spherical  polygon  may  be  pictured,  in  the  annexed 
figure  76,  by  abcd  •  •  .  g,  the 
double  of  the  rotation  ab,  fol-  ^"«-  ^^• 

lowed  by  the  double  of  the  rota- 
tion BC,  followed  again  by  the 
double  of  the  rotation  cd,  and  so 
on,  till  we  come  at  last  to  the 
double  of  the  rotation  oa,  re- 
stores the  revolving  or  rotating 
point  P  to  its  original  position 
In  fact  the  rotation  represented 
by  2  /\  AS  would  be  equivalent  P' 
to  reflecting  any  point  p,  on  the 

spheric  surface,  first  through  a  to  q,  and  next  through  b  to  r  ; 
the  rotation  2  a  bc  would  be  equivalent  to  reflecting  r  back  to 
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Q,  and  then  reflecting  q  through  c  to  s ;  thi*  last  p<nnt  8  would  be 
brought  by  the  rotation  2r\cD  to  the  position  t,  namely  the  re- 
flexion of  Q  with  respect  to  d  ;  and  so  on,  till  after  arriving  at  the 
reflexion  w  of  q,  relatively  to  the  last  comer  o  of  the  given  po- 
lygon, we  should  be  brought  back  from  w  to  the  original  posi- 
tion p,  by  the  final  rotation  2  /\  oa  ;  because  p  is  the  reflexion 
of  Q,  with  respect  to  the  first  given  comer  a.  (Arcs  of  small 
circles  are  denoted  in  the  present  figure  by  straight  and  dotted 
lines;  arcs  of  great  circles  by  lines  without  dots,  but  still,  for 
simplicity,  straight.) 

346.  Again  consider  the  equation  of  art.  280, 

which  gives, 

and,  therefore,  by  the  associative  principle,  and  by  the  property 
(192)  of  the  reciprocal  of  a  product. 

In  interpreting  this  equation,  in  connexion  with  fig.  06,  of  art. 
280,  on  the  plan  of  art.  341,  we  are  led  to  introduce,  what  it  is 
extremely  easy  to  form,  the  conception  of  spherical  angles  as 
BBPRiESBNTiNO  CONICAL  ROTATIONS.  In  fact,  if  ABC  be  any 
spherical  angle,  it  is  natural,  when  once  we  combine  the  concep- 
tion of  such  an  angle,  with  the  conception  of  a  conical  rotation^ 
to  regard  the  latter  as  being  the  operator  which  would  change, 
by  a  plane  rotation,  the  tangent  to  the  side  ba  of  the  given  angle 
ABC,  to  the  tangent  to  the  other  side  bc  of  the  same  spherical 
angle.  Now  the  last  written  formula  of  the  present  article  is 
easily  seen  to  express,  that  if  the  rotation  round  the  pole  a  (in 
the  lately  cited  fig.  56),  through  the  angle  a;ir,  be  followed  by  a 
rotation  roi|nd  the  pole  b  (in  the  same  figure)  through  an  angle 
m  yiTy  the  result  will  be  equivalent  to  a  rotation  round  the  pole  c, 
through  an  angle  ^-zir.  But  the  angles  of  the  triangle  abc  (in 
the  same  figure)  were : 

If  then,  for  any  spherical  triangle,  abc,  the  double  of  the  rota- 
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Fig.  77. 


tion  represented  by  the  angle  cab  be  followed  by  the  double  of 
the  rotation  represented  by  the  angle  abc,  the  result  will  be  the 
double  of  the  rotation  represented  by  the  angle  acb  (which  latter 
is  the  opposite  of  the  rotation  bca). 

347.  To  shew  this  geometrically,  let  d  and  b  be  chosen  so 
(see  the  annexed  figure  77)  that  we  may 
have  the  following  equations  between  an* 
gles, 

dba»abcbcbb,  cab  b  bad,  acb  a  bob; 

and  let  us  take  as  two  operand  points^  to 
be  separately  and  successively  employed, 
the  vertex  c,  and  the  base  corner  a,  of  the 
spherical  triangle  abc.  Operating  then 
first  on  the  vertex  c,  by  the  two  successive  rotations, 

2  X  CAB,  and  2  x  a^c, 
or  by 

CAD  and  d£c, 

we  change  c  first  to  d,  and  then  back  to  c  again ;  but  such 
would  have  also  been  the  final  result,  so  far  as  the  operand  point 
c  is  concerned,  of  any  rotation  whatever  round  that  point  c  itself 
as  a  pole ;  and,  therefore,  in  particular,  such  would  have  been 
the  result,  relatively  to  this  operand  c,  of  the  rotation  repre> 
sented  by 

2  A 

X  ACB. 

Again,  as  a  new  and  independent  process,  let  us  begin  with  the 
base-corner  A  as  an  operand  point.  The  first  component  rota- 
tion, 

2  X  CAB, 

being  performed  round  this  point  a  as  a  pole,  leaves  its  position 
undisturbed.  The  second  component  and  conical  rotation,  re- 
presented by 

2  X  ABC, 

transfers  the  new  operand  point  a  to  e.  But  it  is  clear,  from  the 
figure,  that  the  same  transference  might  also  be  effected,  by  a  ro- 
tation round  the  vertex  c  as  a  pole,  represented  by 
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2x  ACB. 

The  theorem  of  the  last  article  is  therefore  seen  to  be  true,  for 
the  TWO  different  operand  points,  c  and  a  :  whence  it  is  easily 
seen,  by  the  general  conception  of  rotation,  to  be  valid  for  all 
others  also.  (An  inspection  of  figs.  52,  57,  of  articles  269,  281, 
may  serve  slightly  to  illustrate  this  result.) 

348.  An  important  although  particular  case,  of  the  general 
theorem  of  rotation  contained  in  the  two  last  articles,  is  illus- 
trated by  fig.  43,  of  art.  242 :  namely,  the  case  where  the  trian- 
gle ABC  is  triquadrantal.  In  such  a  case,  because  a  conical  ro- 
tation through  a  doubled  right  angle  is  equivalent  to  a  reflexion 
with  respect  to  the  axis  or  pole,  we  may  expect  to  find  from  the 
general  theorem,  that  ^^two  successive  reflexions,  relatively  to 
tyro  rectangular  axes,  are  equivalent  to  a  simglb  reflexion,  with 
respect  to  a  third  axis  perpendicular  to  both  thefl)rmer"  And 
accordingly  we  see  in  fig.  43,  that  if  s  be  first  reflected  with  re- 
spect  to  A  to  F,  and  if  f  be  then  reflected  with  respect  to  b  to  d, 
the  final  result  is  the  same  as  if  s  had  been  at  once  reflected  with 
respect  to  c  (to  d).  It  is  clear  also  that,  in  this  case,  of  tri- 
rbctangularitt,  three  successive  reflexions  (with  respect  to 
any  three  rectangular  axes),  produce,  on  the  whole,  no  change: 
a  conclusion  which  answers  geometrically  to  the  formulae  (210), 

t/A  =  -l,  ^t  =  +l; 

because  these  give,  for  any  operand  vector  p,  the  identities, 

ijkph'^y^  r^  =  kjipi'^j'^k'^  =  p. 

349.  More  generally,  from  the  results  of  the  two  foregoing 
articles,  or  from  the  lately  cited  formula  of  art.  280,  namely 

which  gives  the  equation, 

y'^af^pa-'p-vy'^p, 

we  may  infer,  on  the  same  general  plan  of  interpretation  (341), 
that  three  successive  rotations,  represented  respectively  by  the 
DOUBLES  of  three  successive  angles  of  any  spherical  triangle,  for 
instance  (see  fig.  56),  by 

2c AB,  2a£c,  2b&a, 
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produce,  on  the  whole,  no  effect.  And  it  is  easy  to  generalize 
still  farther  this  result,  so  as  to  prove  the  following  theorem : 
**  If  a  body  B  be  made  to  revolve  through  any  number  ofsucces-- 
sive  €md finite  rotations,  represented  as  to  their  axes  and  ampli- 
tudes by  the  doubles  of  the  angles,  Ai,  A2,  .  .  •  An,  qfcmy 
spherical  polygon,  this  body  B  will  be  brought  back,  hereby,  to 
its  oum  original  position.**  You  will  find,  by  the  printed  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  that  I  stated  this  The- 
orem (with  only  a  slight  difference  in  its  wording),  at  a  general 
meeting  of  that  Academy,  in  November,  1844,  as  a  consequence 
of  those  principles  respecting  Quaternions,  which  had  been  com- 
municated to  the  Academy  by  me,  about  a  year  before.  The 
theorem,  at  that  time,  appeared  to  me  to  be  new ;  nor  am  I  able, 
at  this  moment,  to  specify  any  work  in  which  it  may  have  been 
anticipated :  although  it  seems  to  me  likely  enough  that  some 
such  anticipation  may  exist.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  theorem 
was  certainly  suggested  to  me  by  the  quaternions ;  nor  can  I 
easily  believe  that  any  other  mathematical  method  shall  be  found 
to  furnish  any  simpler  form  of  expression  for  the  same  gene- 
ral geometrical  result.  For  there  is  little  difficulty  in  seeing 
that  the  theorem  coincides  substantially  with  tl\e  conclusion  of 
art.  345 ;  and  may,  therefore,  be  expressed  in  this  calculus  by 
the  same  identity, 

a  K         ^  7  0  _  1 

•  ••— ^         1. 

350.  But  it  is  worth  while  to  inquire  what  will  happen,  if 
instead  of  compounding,  as  in  some  recent  articles,  rotations  re- 
presented by  the  doubles  of  the  sides  of  a  spherical  triangle,  or 
polygon,  we  compound  rotations  represented  by  the  sides  them- 
selves of  the  figure ;  and  with  respect  to  this  inquiry,  the  Cal- 
culus of  Quaternions  has  conducted  to  results  which,  although 
not  very  difficult  otherwise  to  prove,  appear  to  me  less  likely  to 
have  been  anticipated. 

It  has  been  shewn,  in  the  present  Lecture  (arts.  258  to  263), 
that  the  product 

of  the  square  roots  of  the  successive  quotients, 
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?8-s  d:'\  &-S 

of  the  radii  od,  of,  ob,  drawn  to  the  three  comers  of  a  spherical 
triangle  dfe,  is  a  quaternion  of  which  the  angle  is  equal  to  half 
the  sphericeU  excess  of  that  triangle^ 

while  the  axis  of  the  same  quaternion  q  is  directed  to  or  from  the 
comer  d, 

Ax.gp-iS, 

according  as  the  rotation  round  od,  from  of  towards  ob,  is  po- 
sitire  or  negative.  Hence,  by  our  general  principles  respecting 
rotations,  if  q  still  denote  the  recently  mentioned  product  of 
square  roots,  the  symbol 

^it)J■^  or  jB}-\ 

denotes  the  position  into  which  the  vector  p  or  the  body  B  is 
brought,  when  it  is  made  to  revolve  round  ±  £  as  an  axis,  through 
an  angle  expressed  by 

D  +  JB  +  F-ir; 

that  is,  through  the  whole  spherical  excess  of  the  triangle 
DFE  (and  not  through  the  ha{foi  that  excess). 

351.  But  also,  by  the  associative  principle  of  multiplication, 
we  have 

qpq-^^p", 
if  we  make 

p'=(?8->)tp(8z:-0^ 

Hence  (compare  288),  the  recently  described  rotation  round 
±  OD,  through  this  whole  spherical  excess  of  the  triangle  dfe,  is 
equivalent  to  the  system  of  three  successive  and  conical  rota- 
tionsj  represented  respectively  by  the  three  successive  sides  of 
that  triangle, 

DF,   FB,   ED : 

a  result  which  appears  to  me  interesting.     It  may  also  be  stated 
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thu9,  if  we  adopt  the  phraseology  (218,  &c.)  of  sums  of  arcs: 
<*  The  arcual  sum, 

i  ri  BD +  i />  FB  +  i  A  DF, 

o/the  HALYBS  o/ihe  thrbb  successive  sides  of  a  spherical  trian-' 
gle  DFB,  is  an  arc,  which  has  the  first  comer  d  of  that  triangle 
for  its  positive  or  negative  pole,  according  as  the  rotation  round 
Tifrom  F  towards  b  is  positive  or  negative;  while  the  length  of 
the  same  sum^are  represents  the  spherical  sbmi-bxcbss  of  the 
triangle.** 

352.  To  illustrate  this  conclusion  geometrically,  we  may  ob- 
serve first  that  the  three  successive  rotations,  represented  by  the 
three  successive  arcs  df,  fb,  bd,  produce  evidently  no  final  effect 
on  the  point  d  ;  since  they  merely  transfer  that  point  upon  the 
spheric  surface,  first  to  f,  then  to  b,  and  then  back  to  the  old  posi- 
tion D  again.  Whatever  finite  rotation  of  a  body,  or  of  a  system 
of  vectors  all  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  may  be  the  joint 
or  combined  result  of  these  three  successive  rotations,  the  resul- 
tant rotation  so  obtained  must  therefore  have  the  point  o  for  one 
of  its  poles.  Again,  it  is  clear,  from  what  has  been  shewn  in  re- 
cent articles  (342,  343),  that  if,  as  in  fig.  40  (art.  224),  the  sides 
DF  and  FB  of  the  triangle  dfb  be  bisected  respectively  in  the 
points  B  and  a,  then,  not  merely  for  the  point  d,  but  also  for  any 
other  operand  point  on  the  same  spheric  surface,  the  combined 
eflfect  of  the  two  rotations,  represented  by  the  two  successive 
arcs  DF  and  fb,  is  equivalent  to  a  system  of  two  successive  re- 
flexions of  the  operand  point  in  question,  first  with  respect  to  b, 
and  afterwards  with  respect  to  a.  That  is  to  say  (see  again  art. 
343),  "  the  system  of  two  successive  rotations  represented  by  the 
two  successive  sides  dp,  fb  of  any  spherical  triangle^  is  equiva" 
lent  to  a  single  rotation^  represented  by  the  double  (2  ^  b  a)  of  the 
arc  which  is  the  common  bisector  of  those  two  sides**  This  sys- 
tem of  rotations  would  therefore  carry,  for  example,  the  point  m, 
of  the  recently  cited  figure  40,  to  that  other  position  m',  which 
was  spoken  of  in  arts.  229,  &c. ;  or  in  the  astronomical  illustra- 
tion used  in  those  articles,  it  would,  on  the  whole,  transport  a 
point  of  the  celestial  sphere  from  the  position  Virgo  to  the  posi- 
tion Scorpio.     The  remaining  rotation  represented  by  the  arc 


^^ 
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ED,  would  then  cany  the  same  moveable  point  backwards  in  right 
ascension,  till  it  came  to  a  position  m\  which  should  be  situated 
on  the  arc  of  north  polar  distance  km  prolonged,  but  should  have 
the  same  south  declination  as  m',  that  is  as  Scorpio  (or  what  is 
called  thejirst  point  thereof) :  this  new  point  m'  being  such  as  to 
satisfy  the  aroual  equation, 

A  MN  =  A  NM^ 

and  therefore  also  such  that 

A  MM*  =  2  A  MN. 

But  MN  was  seen  (in  art.  258)  to  represent  half  the  spherical 
excess  of  the  triangle  dfb  ;  therefore  mm^  represents  the  whole 
of  that  excess.  And  the  positive  pole  of  this  new  arc  mmMs  the 
point  D :  the  theorem  of  the  last  article  is  therefore,  in  all  re- 
spects, confirmed. 

353.  You  are,  no  doubt,  familiar  with  the  well-known  theo- 
rem, so  easily  and  elegantly  proved  by  lunes^  and  by  the  value 
of  the  whole  surface  of  the  sphere,  that  the  area  of  a  spherical 
triangle  is  proportional  to  the  spherical  excess^  and  that  it  has 
the  same  numerical  measure^  when  units  are  suitably  chosen : 
the  excess,  when  treated  as  an  arc^  bearing  the  same  ratio  to  the 
length  of  the  radius,  which  the  area  of  the  triangle  bears  to  the 
square  upon  that  radius.  And  you  see  that  this  justifies  us  in 
now  asserting,  that  three  successive  conical  rotationsi  repre- 
sented by  the  three  successive  sides  of  any  spherical  triangie  (and 
not  now  by  the  doubles  of  those  sides),  compound  themselves 
into  a  rotation  round  the  first  comer,  which  is  (on  the  plan  just 
mentioned)  numerically  equal  to  the  area  of  the  triangle.  Nor 
is  there  any  diflSculty  in  extending  this  result,  so  as  to  meet  the 
case  of  any  other  spherical  polygon.  Thus  in  the  case  of  the 
pentagon  abode,  of  fig.  78,  the  five 
successive  rotations  represented  by 
the  arcs  or  sides,  ab,  bc,  cd,  de,  ea, 
are  equivalent  to  three  sets  of  three 
rotations, 

AB,  BC,  CA  ;     AC,  CD,  DA ; 
AD,  DB,  EA  ; 
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each  Mt  being  represented  by  three  successive  sides  of  a  trian- 
gle»  with  A  for  its  first  corner.  Hence,  by  the  three  last  articles, 
any  revolving  body  B,  or  vector  op,  is  made  hereby  to  revolve  sue- 
cessively  round  this  point  a  as  a  pole,  or  round  the  radius  oa  as 
an  axis,  through  three  successive  amounts  of  conical  rotation, 
equivalent  to,  or  measured  by,  the  respective  areiis  of  the  three 
spherical  triangles,  abc,  acd,  ade,  into  which  the  spherical  pen- 
tagon has  been  divided,  b^  the  diagonals,  4^c,  ad  ;  and  it  is  clear 
that  a  similar  process  might  be  applied  to  any  spherical  polygon. 
We  are  then  entitled  to  infer  the  following  Theorem,  which  was 
communicated  by  me  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  in  January, 
1848  : — "  If  a  solid  body"  (or  system  of  vectors)  "  be  made  to 
revolve  in  succession  round  any  number  of  different  axes,  all 
passing  through  one  fixed  point,  so  as  first  to  bring  a  line  a  into 
coincidence  with  a  line  j3,  by  a  rotation  round  an  axis  perpen- 
dicular to  both;  secondly,  to  bring  the  line /3  into  coincidence 
with  a  line  y,  by  turning  round  an  axis  to  which  both  j3  and  y 
are  perpendicular;  and  so  on,  till,  after  bringing  the  line  ic  to 
the  position  X,  the  line  X  is  brought  to  the  position  a  with  which 
we  began ;  then  the  body  will  be  brought,  by  this  succession  of 
rotations,  into  the  same  final  position  as  if  it  had  revolved  round 
the  first  or  last  position  of  the  line  a,  as  an  axis,  through  an  an- 
gle of  finite  rotation,  which  has  the  same  numerical  measure  as 
the  spherical  opening  of  the  pyramid  (a,  /3,  7,  .  •  k,  X)  whose 
edges  are  the  successive  positions  of  that  line/'  For,  by  the 
"  spherical  opening  of  a  pyramidy*  is  understood  that  portion  of 
the  area  of  the  unit  sphere,  described  about  the  vertex  as  its 
centre,  which  is  bounded  by  the  spherical  polygon,  whose  corners 
are  the  points  where  the  spheric  surface  is  met  by  the  edges  of 
the  pyramid. 

354.  In  symbols,  this  theorem  comes  to  the  following,  which 
it  may  be  suflScient  to  state  for  the  recent  case  of  the  pentagon  t 
if  q  denote  that  quaternion  which  is  the  product  of  the  succes- 
sive square  roots  of  five  successive  quotients  of  vectors, 

-©'©'(;/ a)' (?;■ 

where 
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a  =  A-o,  /3«B-o,  ..€  =  E-o; 

and  if  the  rotations  round  a  from  /3,  7,  8^  respectively,  towards 
7,  Sf  cy  be  positive ;  then 

Ty-1;  Ax,y-a;  Zy  =  i(i<  +  fl+ C+Z)  +  JS-3ir); 

where  ^,  £,  C,  2),  jE  denote  the  five  internal  spherical  angles  at 
the  corners  of  the  pentagon  abcde.  Any  changes  of  the  lengths 
of  the  vectors,  a,  /3|  7,  S,  c,  will  not  affect  this  theorem,  at  least 
if  we  write 

Ax .  9  »  Ua. 

If  instead  of  a  pentagon,  we  take  a  polygon  of  n  sides^  it  will 
evidently  be  (it  -  2)  v,  instead  of  3ir,  which  will  have  to  be  sub- 
tracted, before  halving,  from  the  sum  of  the  angles.  And  if  any 
one  of  the  rotations  round  the  first  comer,  from  any  other  corner 
towards  the  one  which  succeeds  it,  in  the  order  of  passage  along 
the  perimeter  of  the  polygon,  be  negative,  the  corresponding 
semi-excess  or  semi-area  of  the  triangle,  whose  corners  are  those 
three  points,  is  also  to  be  treated  as  negcUivSy  in  the  summation. 
With  these  precautions  we  may  assert  generally,  that  the  arcual 
SUM  (218)  o/the  halves  of  the  successive  sides,  o/khy  closed 
polygon  on  the  unit-sphere^  is  equal  to  an  arc,  whose  pole  is  at 
the  FIRST  CORNER  o/tfiat  polygon^  and  whose  length  repre^ 
sents  the  semi-area. 

355.  We  may  even  conceive,  as  a  limit,  that  the  number  of 
these  sides  is  infinitely  greats  while  their  lengths  are  infinitely 
smallj  or  that  the  polygon  becomes  an  arbitrary  but  closed  curvb 
upon  the  sphere ;  and  then  the  arcual  sum  of  the  halves  0/ 
ALL  the  successive  elements  of  the  perimeter  will  still,  in  a 
perfectly  intelligible  and  definite  sense,  represent  the  semi- 
area  OF  the  figure.  Hence  also  follows,  on  the  symbolical 
side  of  this  whole  theory,  a  mode  of  conceiving,  in  an  extensive 
class  of  cases,  a  (generally)  definite  value^  for  the  product  of  an 
infinite  number  of  square  roots  of  quaternions^  each  infinitely 
little  differing  from  unity ^  and  succeeding  each  other  by  a  deter^ 
mined  law  ;  namely,  in  such  a  way  that,  in  the  class  of  cases  here 
considered,  the  product  of  all  those  successive  quaternions  them- 
selves is  unity;  just  as  (compare  307)  the^;ii  of  all  the  sue- 

z2 
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cessive  elements  themselves  (though  not  the  sum  of  their  Aofoe^), 
for  the  perimeter  of  any  closed  figure^  vanishes.  And  on  the 
physical  or  rather  the  geometrical  side,  so  far  as  regards  the  ge- 
neral theory  of  compositions  o/rotations,  we  arrive  (on  the  plan 
of  recent  articles)  at  this  remarkable  theorem,  that  the  infinitely 
many  infinitesimal  and  cotiical  rotations,  represented  by  the 
successive  elements  {themselves  now,  and  not  their  halves)  qf 
the  PERIMETER  q/*AN  Y  closcdjigure  on  a  sphere^  compound  them^ 
selves  into  a  single  resultant  and  finite  rotation^  represented  by 
the  TOTAL  AREA  ofthefiguTc;  it  being  sUU  understood  that  ele- 
ments of  this  area  may  become  negative.  It  would  also  be  easy, 
if  it  were  thought  usefid,  to  transform  most  of  the  results  of  the 
few  last  articles  into  others,  which  should  employ  external  angles^ 
and  their  halves,  instead  oi  sides  and  half  sides  of  a  polygon. 
366.  Although  we  know  that  the  product  and  sum, 

-  ^  sr^  and  />  cA  +  <n  bc  +  r^  ab, 

are  respectively  equal  to  unity  and  to  zero  (compare  344,  307), 
yet  on  account  of  the  general  non-commutativeness  (304,  &c.)  of 
the  operations  of  multiplying  quotients  (or  quaternions),  and  of 
adding  their  representative  arcSf  we  are  not  entitled  to  infer  that 
the  same  values  hold  good,  for  this  other  quotient,  and  this  other 
s  um 

?--%-,  and  />  AB  +  /^  BC  +  />  CA. 
«PT 

It  is,  therefore,  worth  while  to  inquire,  what  quaternion  is  equal 
to  the  former  product^  and  what  arc  is  equal  to  the  latter  ^luii. 
And  it  is  easy  now  to  answer  these  questions,  without  construct* 
ing  any  new  diagram,  if  we  merely  conceive  the  point  m\  de* 
scribed  in  the  recent  art.  352,  to  be  introduced  into  the  often 
cited  fig.  40,  of  art.  224 ;  and  if  we  at  the  same  time  conceive 
that  A  and  b  are  reflected,  with  respect  to  c,  to  new  positions 
which  we  shall  denote  by  a^  and  b'  ;  In  such  a  manner  that  we 
shall  not  only  have  the  equation  of  352, 

r\  MN  =  r\  NM\ 

but  also  these  two  other  equations, 
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A  A  C  «  />  CA,   /\  BC  ss  '^  CB\ 

For  this  being  understood,  we  see  that  to  add  the  arc  bc  or  its 
equal  cb\  as  eiproveclor  arc  (217,  218),  to  the  vector  arc  ca  or 
A^c,  answers  to  going,  on  the  whole,  along  the  iransvector  arc, 

rs  A*B^  ss  />  BC  +  />  CA, 

(Compare  fig.  37,  art.  219.)  But  from  the  position  assigned  to  the 
point  m\  we  have  the  equation  (see  again  fig.  40), 

/>  A^B*  =  />  M^L. 

Adding  then  to  this  as  a  new  vector  arc,  the  new  provector  arc 
(compare  224), 

/>  AB  =  />  LM, 

we  go  on  the  whole  from  m^  to  m,  or  move  (compare  again  352) 
along  this  Jitial  transvector  arc,  representing  that  ternary  sum 
which  was  inquired  of  in  the  present  article : 

/N  AB  +  />  BC  +  /\  CA«  />  M^M  «  2  /\  NM. 

That  is,  we  move  along  an  arc  of  which  the  point  d  (in  fig.  40)  is 
the  negative  poUy  because  this  point  d  is  (by  225)  the  positive 
pole  of  the  arc  km,  and,  therefore,  also  of  the  arc  mn  ;  and  the 
arc  2  />  NM,  along  which  we  thus  move,  represents,  in  amount^ 
the  fxrea  of  that  triangle  bfd  whose  sides  are  bisected  respec- 
tively by  the  corners  of  the  triangle  abc  :  because  (by  258)  the 
arc  MN,  or  the  angle  mdn,  represents  the  semi-excees  of  the  tri- 
angle whose  sides  are  so  bisected. 

357*  Knowing  thus  perfectly  what  arc  (namely,  m^m,  or 
2nm)  is  equal  to  the  ternary  sum  ofarcs^  which  was  proposed 
for  discussion  in  the  present  article,  it  is  easy  to  infer  (as  also 
proposed  therein)  what  quaternion  is  equal  to  the  connected 
and  ternary  product  of  quotients;  namely  (see  ag^in  258),  the 
following : 


apy     \v)' 


And  in  fact  we  might  have  more  rapidly  arrived  at  the  same  re- 
sult, with  the  help  of  the  associative  principle  of  multiplication. 
For  by  treating  (for  simplicity)  a,  /3,  7,  as  unit  vectors,  so  that 
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we  bare 

^a->.7^->.oy-»=-Oa-»y)''; 

but  the  fourth  proportional  j3«'^79  to  a,  jS^  79  was  shewn  in  the 
Fifth  Lecture,  in  connexion  with  the  above  cited  fig.  40,  to  hare 
its  axis  directed  (225)  to  the  point  d,  and  to  have  its  angle  (227) 
equal  to  the  supplement  of  the  semi-sum  of  tlie  angles  of  the  tri- 
angle DBF ;  that  is  (compare  258),  to  the  complement  of  the  half 
spherical  excess ;  or  finally  (353),  to  the  complement  of  the  Bemi-- 
area  of  that  triangle.  Hence,  by  the  Fourth  Lecture,  the^^tfore, 
namely  (i3a~^7)^  of  the  same  fourth  proportional,  is  a  quaternion 
which  has  still  its  axis  directed  to  d,  but  has  its  angle  equal  to 
the  supplement  of  the  whole  spherical  excess,  or  to  the  supple-' 
ment  of  the  total  area  of  the  same  spherical  triangle  dbf.  But 
since  we  are  to  take  the  negative  of  this  square,  in  order  to  ob- 
taiin  the  sought  quaternion 

a  (iy 

we  must  (by  183)  reverse  the  axis  of  that  square,  and  take  the 
supplement  of  the  angle  thereof.  And  thus  we  are  led  again  to 
conclude,  that  (under  the  conditions  of  fig.  40)  the  lately  written 
ternary  product  is  a  quaternion  which  has  its  axis  directed  away 
from  D,  or  has  d  for  its  negative  pole;  while  its  angle  is  simply 
equal  to  the  total  spherical  excess,  or  is  equivalent  to  the  total 
area  of  the  triangle  bfd,  whose  sides  bf,  &c.,  are  bisected  (as 
above)  by  the  corners^  a,  &c.,  of  the  given  triangle  abc.  And 
hence  we  may  (on  the  plan  of  341)  infer  the  following  theorem 
of  rotation^  with  which  we  shall,  for  the  present,  conclude  our 
account  of  the  applications  of  quaternions  to  theorems  of  this  in- 
teresting class  : — ^*  If  a  vector  p,  or  body  B,  be  made  to  revolve 
in  succession,  through  three  finite  and  conical  rotations,  repre- 
sented respectively  by  the  symbols, 

2  />  CA,  2  />  BC,  2  r\  ab, 

or  by  the  doubles  cfthe  three  sides  of  a  spherical  triangle,  abc, 
taken  in  an  inverted  order ^  as  third,  second,  and  first;  and  if  ano- 
ther  triangle  dbf  be  so  constructed,  that  the  sides  bf,  fd,  db. 
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respectively  opposite  to  its  three  successive  comers  d,  b,  f,  shall 
be  bisected  by  the  tbi^  successive  comers  a,  b,  c,  of  the  old  or 
given  triangle ;  tiien  the  vector  or  body  (p  or  B)  will^  on  the 
whole,  have  revolved  round  the  corner  d  of  the  new  triangle,  as 
a  negaiive  pole^  or  round  the  radius  od'  which  is  drawn  to  the 
diametrically  opposite  point  upon  the  sphere,  as  round  a  positive 
axisj  through  an  angle  which  is  numerically  equivalent  to  the 
DOUBLED  AREA  of  the  samc  new  triangle,  def/'  Indeed  this 
theorem  (like  some  others  of  recent  articles)  has  been  above  de- 
duced with  a  reference  to  figure  40,  in  which  the  sides  of  the 
triangle  abc  were  supposed  to  be  each  less  than  a  quadrant:  but 
you  will  find  no  difficulty  now  in  adapting  the  reasonings  and 
their  results,  to  cases  in  which  this  particular  condition  is  not  sa- 
tisfied. 

358.  It  may  have  seemed  remarkable,  that  in  arts.  295  to  301 
we  treated  the  proof  of  the  associative  principle,  for  the  multipli- 
cation of  any  three  versors,  as  depending  on  the  deduction  of  one 
arcual  equation  from  five  others;  whereas,  in  art.  302,  we  made 
the  proof  of  the  same  principle  depend  on  the  deduction  of  three 
equations  between  angles^  from  three  other  equations  of  the  same 
sort.  However,  a  little  consideration  shews  that  this  difference 
is  only  apparent^  so  far  as  respects  the  numbers  of  the  things 
given  and  inferred;  and  thsit  for  arcsy  as  well  as  for  angles^  we 
may  prove  the  associative  principle,  by  deducing  three  equa- 
tions from  three  others.  In  fact,  after  representing,  as  in  art. 
294,  and  fig.  58,  the  six  versors  q^  r,  «,  r;,  «r,  and  s .  rq,  by  the 
six  arcs  ab,  bc,  ef,  ac,  gi,  and  df,  respectively,  the  theorem 
which  was  to  be  proved,  or  the  associative  equation  sr.q^s.rq^ 
may  be  thus  expressed,  in  the  notation  of  sums  of  arcs  : 

n  Gl -{■  r\  AB  ^  ^  DF. 

Here,  it  may  be  considered  that  there  are  given  us,  by  construC' 
tion^  the  three  double  co-arcualities  (each  involving  four  points 
upon  the  sphere), 

DAEC,   CHBG,   and    EHFI, 

together  with  whatever  additional  information  is  contained  in  the 
three  equations, 

'^ACas'^DB,     '^BC=»'^GH,     '"^  EF  =  ^  HI  ; 
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that  18  to  say,  in  the  three  middle  equations  of  the  five 
were  regarded  as  the  daia  in  art.  295.  And  the  theorem  to  be 
proved  may  be  thus  stated :  that  if  we  determine  three  additional 
points,  K,  L,  My  so  as  to  satisfy  the  three  other  double  co-^xrcmaU^ 
ties  (see  the  general  construction  for  arcual  addition  in  217), 

AKBLy   GLIM,   DKFM, 

and  suitably  distinguish  each  of  these  three  new  points  from  the 
diametrically  opposite  point  upon  the  sphere,  we  shall  have  aba 
the  three  arcual  equations, 

'^AB«'^KL,   '^Gla'^LM,    -^DP^'^KM; 

namely,  the  two  other  given  equations  of  295,  and  the  one  sought 
equation  of  that  article.  In  other  words,  the  six  double  co-ar- 
cualities  being  now  supposed  to  exists  we  are  to  shew  that  the 
three  last  equations  between  arcs  are  consequences  of  the  three 
others,  which  were  written  a  little  before  them  in  the  present 
article.  And  this  inference,  of  the  three  last  arcual  equations 
from  the  three  others  of  the  same  sort  preceding  them,  under  the 
six  conditions  lately  indicated  of  double  co-arcuality,  may  be  es- 
tablished, not  only  by  the  doctrine  of  spherical  conies,  in  a  way 
differing  little  from  that  of  art.  296,  but  also  by  a  more  elemen- 
tary process,  with  the  help  of  the  figures  used  in  arts.  298  to 
301,  through  a  modification  of  the  method  of  those  articles  which 
may  be  briefly  described  as  follows. 

359.  The  constructions  of  298,  299  being  retained,  we  may 
prove,  as  in  those  two  articles,  with  the  help  of  figs.  59,  60,  that 
the  plane  of  the  great  circle  glim,  in  fig.  58,  touches  at  o  the 
diacentric  sphere  opqr,  in  virtue  of  the  two  given  equations,  be- 
tween the  arcs  bc,  gh,  on  the  one  hand,  and  ef,  hi,  on  the  other. 
The  other  given  equation,  between  the  arcs  ac,  de,  will  shew, 
by  fig.  62,  that  the  four  points  p,  q,  r,  s,  are  concircular,  on  ac* 
count  of  the  parallelisms  of  pq,  rq,  ps,  rs  to  oc,  ob,  oa,  od,  if  s  be 
now  defined  to  be  the  point  where  the  radius  ok  prolonged  meets 
the  plane  pqr  ;  and,  therefore,  will  prove  that  this  point  s  is  also, 
with  this  new  definition  of  it,  what  it  was  bejbre  defined  to  be,  in 
the  method  of  art.  300 :  namely,  the  second  intersection  of  the 
line  OK  with  the  diacentric  sphere  opqr.  The  three  given  equa- 
tions having  been  thus  made  use  of,  we  may  infer  the^r^  of  the 
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tkree  sought  equations,  namely,  that  between  the  arcs  ab,  kl, 
from  a  parallelism  and  a  tangency,  with  the  help  of  fig.  61,  of  art. 
300 ;  although  in  the  process  of  that  former  article,  the  equa- 
Hon  as  well  as  the  tangency  was  given^  and  the  parallelism  was 
thence  to  be  ii\ferred.  Again,  if  we  retain  the  definitions  of  the 
points  p',  q',  r',  s',  which  were  given  in  298  and  300,  those  pmnts 
may,  easily  be  proved^  as  before,  to  be  on  one  common  sphere^ 
and  therefore  on  one  common  orcfe,  because  they  stiU  are,  by 
construction,  upon  one  common  plane;  which  proof  may  still  be 
made  to  depend  on  the  equalities  of  the  four  rectangles^ 

pop'  =  Qoo'  =  ror'  ■  sos' ; 

and  thus  the  second  sought  equation,  between  the  arcs  oi,  lm, 
may  be  proved,  with  the  assistance  of  fig.  63.  And  finally,  a 
parallelism  and  tangency  will  enable  us,  as  in  301,  with  the  help 
of  fig.  64,  to  infer  the  third  and  last  sought  equation  between 
arcs,  namely,  that  between  df  and  km. 

360.  Although  it  can  give  you  no  trouble  to  fill  up  the 
sketch  of  an  elementary  demonstration  contained  in  the  fore- 
going article ;  nor  thus  to  prove  anew  the  associative  formula, 
sr.q^s.rq^  with  the  help  of  art.  358,  by  shewing,  in  a  new  way^ 
that  these  two  products  of  versors  are  represented  by  equal  arcsy 
namely,  by  "^  km  and  ^  df,  as  before;  yet  it  may  not  be  useless 
to  offer  here  the  following  remarks  respecting  the  numbers  of  the 
things  given  and  sought.  Every  assertion,  then,  of  &  co-arcuality 
existing  between  three  points  upon  the  surface  of  a  sphere,  may 
be  observed  to  involve  a  condition,  which  can  always  be  con- 
ceived to  be  expressed  by  a  single  numerical  equation  ;  for 
such  an  assertion  is  equivalent  to  stating,  that  the  perpendicular 
distance  of  one  of  the  three  points,  from  the  great  circle  through 
the  two  others,  vanishes.  A  statement  of  a  double  co^rcualityy 
or  an  assertion  that/otir  points  of  the  sphere  are  situated  upon 
one  common  great  circle,  is  therefore  equivalent,  generally,  to  a 
system  of  two  such  numerical  (or  scalar)  equations.  Now  what 
we  have  called  (in  217,  &c.)  an  arcual  equation^  is  understood  io 
involve  such  a  double  co-arcuality,  and  also  to  include  another 
numerical  or  scalar  equality  besides ;  for  the  lengths  of  the  two 
equated  arcs  are  to  be  equals  and  their  directions  are  not  to  be 
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opposite.  Hence  an  arcual  equation  of  the  foregoing  sort  is  ge- 
nerally equivalent  to  a  system  of  three  scalar  equations;  which 
accordingly  it  ought  to  be,  because  it  represents  an  equation  be^ 
tween  versors,  and  a  versor  (see  91)  depends  generally  on  a  sys» 
tern  of  three  numbers.  We  might  then,  in  the  investigation  of 
295,  &c.,  have  conceived  ourselves  as  proving  that  a  certain  sys- 
tem of  three  scalar  equations  could  be  deduced  from  a  system  of 
fifteen  such  equations ;  because  one  arcual  equation  was  to  be 
deduced  (romfive  equations  of  that  class.  And  when  we  after-* 
wards  came,  in  368,  359,  to  treat  six  double  co-arcualities  as 
given,  or  known,  we  tacitly  used  thereby  (or,  if  I  might  vfintnuff 
so  to  speak,  we  absorbed)  no  less  than  ttoelve  out  of  ikitjifteen 
numerical  data  of  the  question.  It  was  tbcrcferc  quite  natural 
that  there  should  remain  (mijf  Huree  other  data,  to  be  still  ex- 
pressfy  maxkjbd  by  equations,  and  from  which  it  was  still  required, 
as  in  the  two  last  articles,  to  shew  that  three  other  numerical  equa- 
tions ^Uou;6£/.  It  may  also  be  noticed,  that  every  proof,  or  (tacit 
or  expressed)  assumption,  of  any  co-arcuality  of  (three  or 
more)  points,  in  fig.  58,  is  equivalent  (on  certain  known  princi- 
ples of  reciprocity)  to  some  corresponding  proof  or  assumption, 
in  fig.  65,  of  what  may  be  called  a  co-punctuality  of  (three  or 
more)  arcs  :  or,  in  other  words,  a  meeting  of  three  or  more  arcs  in 
one  point ;  or  rather  (of  course)  in  one  pair  of  diametrically  op- 
posite points. 

361.  The  construction  given  in  the  last  cited  fig.  65  (of  art. 
302),  may  be  generalized  or  extended  as  follows.  Instead  of  con- 
sidering only  three  given  factors,  j,  r,  «,  let  us  now  consider ^ur 
such  factors,  ^,  r,  Sy  t ;  let  us  denote  their  total  product  by  «, 

so  that 

u^tsrqi 

and  in  studying  the  derivation  of  this  total  product  from  its  fac- 
tors, let  us  denote  for  conciseness,  the  five  partial  products  of  the 
same  four  factors  by  the  letters  t?,  w^  x,  y,  z,  writing 

t;«=rg,  w^sr,  x^ts^  y-srq,  z^tsr. 

Let  also  the  ten  representative  points,  upon  the  unit  sphere,  for 
these  various  factors  and  products,  9,  r,  Sy  ty  ti,  v,  tr,  Xy  y,  z,  be 
called,  in  the  corresponding  order,  a,  b,-c,  d,  b,  f,  g,  h,  r,  k,  as 


I 
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marked  in  the  annexed  fi- 
gure 79}  which  may  be  con- 
ceived to  be  constructed  as 
follows.  Regarding  the 
four  original  factors  q^  r,  «> 
if  as  entirely  given  and 
known,  we  may  suppose 
ourselves  to  know  their  re- 
presentative pointSy  A,  B,  c, 
D,  and  also  the  angles  which 
represent  them  at  those 
points.     Then  the  two  an- 


Ftg.  79. 


Z^bFAB,    Zr  =  ABF, 

may  be  conceived  to  determine  the  point  f  ;  and  in  like  manner, 

o  may  be  found  by 

Zr  =  GBC,  ls^bcq; 

and  H,  by 

Z«»HCD,    Zf  =  CDH. 

At  the  same  time  we  shall  have,  by  principles  already  explained, 

Z.t;s9r-BFA;  Aw^wcqb;  /Lx^tt-dbc. 

The  three  binary  products  v,  tr,  x  being  thus  determined,  to  find 
next  the  two  ternary  products,  y  and  z^  we  may  observe  that  the 
equations, 

y-8Vf  z^tWf 

enable  us  to  construct  the  two  points  i,  K  and  the  two  angles 
Lyy  LZf  by  two  new  triangles,  thus : 

Z.i?  =  iFC,  z*  =  FCi,  zy  =  ir-ciF; 

Z.M;=KGD,   Z/=GDK,  Z^  =  7r-DKG. 

And  finally,  to  construct  the  one  quaternary  (or  total)  product, 
u  or  tsrq^  we  may  employ  the  equation 

which  leads  us  to  determine  the  point  b,  and  the  angle  z  ti,  by  a 
new  triangle,  as  follows : 
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ZyeEID,   Z^  =  TDB,  Zl«  =  ir-DEI. 

362.  In  this  manner,  then,  with  the  help  of  six  triangles^ 
answering  to  six  binary  multiplicationSf  we  can  gradually  and 
successively  construct  the  six  points^  f,  g,  h,  i,  k,  and  b,  which 
represent  the  products,  partial  and  total,  of  they&tir  given ySic- 
torSi  represented  themselves  (as  to  their  positions  or  the  direc* 
tions  of  their  axes)  by  the  Jour  given  points,  a,  b,  c,  d  ;  and  can 
also  determine  the  angles  of  these  six  products,  the  angles  of  the 
factors  being  supposed  known.  And  in  this  process  it  is  impor- 
tant to  observe  that  we  have  been  led  to  construct  or  represent 
Z  r  by  two  different  angles,  namely,  abf  and  gbc,  at  the  point 
B ;  Lshy  three  different  angles  at  c ;  and  z.  ^  by  three  other  an- 
gles at  D.  The  comparison,  therefore,  of  these  various  repre- 
sentations for  the  angles  of  these  three  latter  factors  r,  s,  t,  con- 
ducts to  Jive  equations  of  condition,  or  to  Jive  relations  between 
the  angles  o/the figure,  which  are  true  by  the  foregoing  con- 
struction ;  namely,  to  the  five  following  equations : 

ABF  «  gbc;  (ir) 

bcgbhcd^fci;  (^*) 

CDH  »  GDK  «  IDB  ;  (^  0     « 

L  q  occurring  only  in  one  of  the  six  triangles,  and  therefore  not 
furnishing  any  equation.  Again  the  binary  product  v  occurs  in 
two  triangles ;  w  in  two  others ;  but  x  in  only  one ;  we  have, 
therefore,  from  the  comparison  of  the  representations  of  the  an- 
gles of  the  binary  products,  two  other  equations  between  the 
angles  of  the  figure,  namely : 

ir-BFA«IFC;  (z.v) 

ir  -  CGB  =»  KGD.  (z.  w) 

Finally,  the  ternary  product  y  occurs  in  two  triangles ;  but'  the 
other  ternary  product  z,  and  the  quaternary  product  u,  occur 
each  only  in  one  triangle ;  we  have,  therefore,  one  more  equa- 
tion^  and  only  one  more,  between  the  angles  of  the  figure  79,  as 
true  by  the  foregoing  construction,  namely  the  equation, 

IT  -  OIF  B  BID.  (i  y) 

And  conversely  the  establishment  of  these  bight  equations  of 
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CONDITION,  between  the  angles  of  the  figure  79,  at  least  if  codei- 
bined  with  attention  to  the  signs  or  directions  of  rotation,  is  suflS- 
cient  to  entitle  that  figure  to  be  regarded  as  a  correct  representa- 
tion of  the  process  recently  explained,  for  constructing,  through 
representative  angles,  and  with  regard  had  to  the  order  of  the  fac- 
tors, all  the  products,  partial  and  total,  of  any  four  g}yen  versors, 
or  quaternions  (with  the  help  of  the  general  method  of  264,  265, 
272). 

363.  If  then  we  take  care  to  establish  by  construction,  or  if 
we  simply  conceive  as  so  established,  the  eight  equations  ofcon^- 
dition  assigned  in  the  foregoing  article,  in  connexion  with  fig. 
79,  we  may  regard  that  figure  as  being  consistent  with,  or  as 
furnishing,  all  those  other  angular  reUuions  which  the  associative 
principle  of  multiplication  involves.  Thus  whereas  we  only 
used,  in  361,  the  six  binary  products, 

rq^v,  sr^w,  ts^x,  sv^y,  tw^z,  ty-u, 

constructing  each  by  a  spherical  triangle,  on  the  plan  of  art.  264, 
we  may  now  employ  thesey&tir  other  binary  products,  which  will 
conduct  to  so  many  new  triangles : 

wq^y,  xr-z,  xv^u^  zq^u. 

The  six  former  triangles  (for  binary  multiplications)  were, 

ABF,    BCG,   CDH,    FCI,    GDK,    IDE  ; 

the  four  latter  triangles  are, 

AOI,   BHK,   FHB,   AKB. 

They  give  two  new  representative  angles  for  q\  one  for  r;  none 
for  s  nor  for  t ;  one  for  t;,  another  for  w,  and  two  for  x ;  one  for 
y,  and  two  for  z ;  and  finally,  two  for  ».  On  adding  these  num- 
bers of  new  representations  for  the  angles  of  the  factors,  q,  r,s,t; 
of  the  binary  products  v,w,x;  of  the  ternary,  y,  z ;  and  finally, 
of  the  quaternary  product,  u\  namely,  the  numbers, 

2,  1,  0,0;  1,  i,  2;  1,  2;  and  2, 

to  the  corresponding  numbers  of  representations  for  the  same  ten 
angles,  which  were  obtained  from  the  six  old  triangles,  namely, 
to  the  numbers. 
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1,  2,  3,  3;  2,  2, 1 ;  2, 1 ;  and  1 : 

we  find  in  eocA  of  the  toi  caie8»  a  Bumerieal  smnaSL 

364.  In  fiict,  as  an  inspection  of  the  recent  figure  79  may 
sliew,  although  perhaps  the  foregoing  enumeration  shews  it  more 
clearly,  bach  of  the  ten  points  of  the  figure,  from  a  to  k»  is  a 
common  comer  o^thrbb  out  of  thosb  tbn  trianglbs,  of 
which  each  has  lately  served  to  construct  a  process  of  binary 
multiplication,  by  combining  (as  multiplier  and  multiplicand) 
some  two  (suitably  chosen  as  to  their  order)  of  the  fieictors  q^  r,  s,  t, 
and  of  their  partial  products  v,  tr,  x^y^z;  and  each  of  these 
processes  gives,  as  its  result^  either  some  one  of  those  partial 
products,  or  else  the  total  product,  u.  Thus  taking  always  sup- 
plements of  vertical  angles  as  representations  of  binary  pro- 
ducts,  we  have  for  bach  of  the  teti  angles  z  ^,  &c.,  thrbb  dis- 
TiNCT  RBPRBSBNTATiONS,  at  its  owu  poiut  of  the  figure :  and 
consequently,  we  arrive,  by  comparison  of  values,  at  two  bqua- 
TioNs  between  angles,  for  each  of  the  ten  points,  making  a  sys- 
TBM  OF  TWBNTY  BQUATIONS  in  all.  But  of  thcsc  twcnty  equa- 
tions, it  was  seen  (in  362)  that  eight  were  true  by  construction, 
if  the  figure  79  were  rightly  formed :  and  that,  conversely,  these 
eight  equations  sufficed  (with  attention  to  signs)  to  justify  the 
construction  of  the  figure.  We  must,  therefore,  conclude  that  the 
TWBLVB  NBW  BQUATIONS,  which  wc  shall  here  write  down, 

I  AG  B  BAK  =  FAB,   KBH  «  ABF  ;  (^  ^9  ^  ^) 

■VH  «IFC»  AGI  =  KGD  ;  {^V,  L  w) 

ir  -  DHC  =  BHK  «  FRB  J  (Z  x) 

ir-GlA=»BiD;  (zjr) 

AKB  « IT  -  HKB  =  ir  -  DKG ;  (Z  z) 

and  finally, 

KBA  »  HBF  =  DBI,  (ir  -  Z  tf) 

are  consequences  of  the  eight  former  equations^  of  art,  362 :  just 
as  in  art.  302,  and  in  connexion  with  fig.  65,  it  was  seen  that 
three  relations  between,  angles  wcve  ooeseqiwBees  <ff  three  other 
equations.  In  fig.  79,  the  line  kb  is  prolonged,  to  cThihif  dbe 
angle  w  -  kba,  which  is  one  of  the  three  representations  of  the 
angle  of  the  final  or  total  product,  »,  regarded  as  equal  totsr.g  ; 
and  the  apparent  co-punctuality  of  the  three  arcs,  ai,  bk,  bf^  is 
accidental. 
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360.  More  generally,  let  there  be  any  number^  n,  of  versors, 

9if  9^  ?sj  .  .  .  ?«» 

which  it  is  required  to.  multiply  together,  in  their  given  order  of 
succession,  the  first  by  the  second,  the  second  by  the  third,  the 
product  of  second  into  first  by  the  third,  and  so  forth.  We  shall 
form  hereby  n  - 1  binary  products^ 

»  -  2  ternary  products, 

*i  =  ?sj8ji,  92-qiq^%9  •  •  •  •«-2«?«?ii.i  Jii-a; 
It  -  3  quaternary  products 

h-qiq^^qu   .    •   •    .   tn.z^qi^n~\qn~%qn-2\ 

and  so  on,  till  we  come  to  two  partial  and  penultimate  products, 

and  at  last  to  one  final  and  total  product,  which  we  shall  here  de- 
note by  qy  so.that 

The  number  of  all  these  products,  partial  and  total,  will  be, 

(n-l)  +  (n-2)  +  (n-3)+..+2  +  l-in(«-l). 

And  the  number  of  given  factors  was  =  it ;  the  entire  number, 
therefore,  of  factors  and  products  taken  together^  or  collected 
into  one  system,  is 

iit(ii+l). 

For  each  of  these  various  versors  there  will  be  a  representative 
point  on  the  sphere,  depending  on  two  spherical  co-ordinates^  or 
determining  numbers  of  some  sort :  the  whole  number  of  such 
co-ordinates,  for  the  present  system  of  factors  and  products,  is 
therefore, 

ii(«+l). 

But  again,  each  of  the  n  proposed  versors,  from  qi  to  ^n,  depends 
(by  91)  on  three  numbersj  suppose  on  two  co-ordinates  and  an 
angle ;  and  conversely,  if  these  3it  numbers  be  given,  all  the 
points  of  the  spherical  figure  (representing  products  as  well  as 
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factors)  will  be  (in  general)  determined.  Thus,  the  ii(ii+  I) 
numbers  recently  mentioned,  will  all  be  determined  if  Sn  of  them 
be  so ;  and  consequently  there  must  in  general  exist 

ii(n+l)-3n  =  n(«-2) 

RBLATioNs,  between  the  ii(it+  1)  coordinates  of  the  figure^ 

366«  It  was  thus,  for  example,  that  when  we  were  merely 
constructing,  as  in  art.  264,  a  triangle  of  multiplication^  to  exhi- 
bit (by  fig.  50)  the  relations  which  exist  between  tu)0  factors, 
qy  r,  and  their  product  rg,  the  number  which  we  have  lately 
called  It  was  »  2 ;  n  (it  -  2)  and  m  (m  + 1)  were  respectively  0  and 
6 ;  and  there  existed  no  quantitative  relation  between  the  six  co- 
ordinates of  the  figure  :  or  in  other  words,  the  spherical  triangle 
was  allowed  to  be  arbitrarily  assumed,  if  we  merely  wished  it  to 
serve  as  an  example  of  the  multiplication  of  two  versors  ;  because 
the  angles  of  those  two  versors,  and,  therefore,  also  the  base  an- 
gles (as  well  as  the  base)  of  the  triangle  itself,  might  then  be 
chosen  at  pleasure.  Again,  when  there  were  three  factors,  9,  r, «, 
as  in  302,  and  when  it  was  required  to  exhibit  the  relations  be* 
tween  those  three  factors,  their  two  partial  products,  rg,  «r,  and 
their  total  product  srq ;  we  had  a  figure  (65)  with  six  points, 
between  the  3 . 4  »  12  co-ordinates  whereof  there  existed  3  (3  -  2) 
B  3  relations,  or  quantitative  conditions ;  because  those  co-ordi- 
nates all  depended  on  3 . 3  =  9  numbers,  answering  to  the  three  ar- 
bitrary versors,  9,  r,  s*  Accordingly,  in  fig.  65,  after  assuming 
(suppose)  the  four  corners  a,  b,  c,  d  of  the  quadrilateral,  we  were 
not  free  to  assume  arbitrarily  even  one  of  the  two  other  points 
B,  F,  between  the  four  co-ordinates  of  which  pair  of  points  it  is 
manifest  that  there  exist  some  three  relations  (although  with  the 
precise ^rnztf  of  those  relations  we  are  not  now  concerned)  ;  at 
least  if  we  grant  the  conclusion  of  art.  302,  that  these  two  points 
are  foci  of  a  conic,  inscribed  in  the  quadrilateral.  Or,  without 
introducing  any  such  doctrine  of  spherical  conies^  if  we  only 
grant  the  associative  principle  of  multiplication  of  quaternions, 
as  proved  by  the  elementary  investigation  of  arts.  298  to  301,  or 
by  the  more  recent  but  not  less  elementary  modification  of  that 
proof,  which  was  given  or  sketched  in  359,  we  can  still  shew 
easily  that  three  relations  must  in  foct  exist  between  the  twelve 
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spherical  co-ordinates  of  the  six  points  of  fig.  65 ;  because  after 
assuming  the  four  points  a,  b,  c,  b,  of  that  figure,  the  angular 
equation, 

abb«fbc, 

in  which  both  members  represent  the  versor  r,  assigns  a  locus 
(namely,  a  great  circle)  for  the  point  f  ;  and  after  we  have 
chosen  the  position  of  this  point  f,  on  this  locus,  the  position  of 
the  remaining  point  d  becomes  determined.  In  short,  the  three 
equations  between  angles^  which  were  employed  in  constructing 
this  figure  65,  and  from  which  three  others  were  afterwards  de^ 
rivedy  may  be  regarded  as  being  themselves  (indeed  under  the 
very^form  most  suited  to  our  present  purpose)  the  system  of 
three  relations  between  co-ordinates^  which  was  spoken  of  above. 
And  in  like  manner,  when  there  were,  as  in  some  later  articles 
(361,  &c.),ybtir  factors,  9,  r,  «,  /,  to  be  multiplied  together,  so 
that  n  was  =  4,  we  found  (362)  that  there  existed  n  (n  -  2)  ==  8 
equations  between  the  angles  of  the  figure  79,  as  necessary  for 
the  justness  of  that  figure,  and  to  be  considered  as  true  by  its 
construction. 

367.  In  general,  it  is  not  difiBcult  to  prove  directly^  without 
any  reference  to  co-ordinates  as  such,  and  by  a  process  analogous 
to  that  of  arts.  361,  362,  that  whatever  the  number  n  of  factors 
may  be,  there  must,  by  the  very  construction  of  the  figure  which 
represents  those  factors  and  their  products,  exist  it  (n  -  2)  equa- 
tions of  condition  between  iheanglesy  which  ^suffice  to  determine 
the  positions  of  its  various  points,  or  at  least  to  fix  their  relative 
positions  on  the  sphere.  For  this  purpose,  in  365,  suppose  that 
the  n  factors  ?],  •  •  •  ?»  are  represented  by  the  n  points  Qi,  . .  Qn; 
the  n-\  binary  products,  ri,  &c.,  by  the  it ~  I  points  ri,  &c.  ; 
the  ternary  products,  su  &c.,  by  the  points  Si,  &c. ;  and  so  on, 
till  the  two  penultimate  products,  Zu  Z29  are  represented  by  Zi, 
Zd ;  and  the  one  final  or  total  product  q  is  represented  by  the 
one  point  Q.  We  may  then  conceive  that  all  these  ^n  (n  -  I) 
products,  partial  and  total,  are  gradually  and  successively  de* 
duced^  without  repetition,  by  a  certain  spherical  Triangula- 
TiON,  from  the  n  given  factors ;  or  that  the  representative  points 
of  the  one  set  are  gradually  constructed  from  those  of  the  other 

2a 
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(the  angles  of  the  factors  being  known)  ;  for  which  purpose  it 
may  be  convenient  to  adopt,  as  in  361,  362,  the  rule  of  employ* 
ing  no  other  multipliers^  except  those  proposed  or  given  factors 
qi9  •  .  •  qny  V9hich  follow  the  first  of  them.  For  in  this  way  we 
shall  form  a  system  of\n{n-\)  triangles,  each  serving  to 
construct  the  position  of  one  of  the  equally  numerous  sought 
points^  and  also  the  angle  of  the  corresponding  product ;  and 
accomplishing  this  double  object  for  every  one  of  those  sought 
points ;  namely,  that  system  of  triangles,  which  answers  to  and 
constructs  the  following  system  of  binary  products : 

n-q^qiy  .  .  .  ^«.i  =?«?«- 1 ; 

*l«»g«ri,    .   .    .  Sn.2'^gnf'n^2f 


^i^?«.iyif    s^^gfiy2  9 


and  finally, 

g'^qmZi* 

It  is  clear,  in  fact,  that  every  one  of  the  sought  things  will  be 
successively  constructed  thus,  without  any  defect  or  excess. 
Each  will  hef)und  once^  and  otUy  once,  although  it  may  be  after- 
wards used, 

368.  But  if  we  now  inquire  how  many  and  what' cases  occur, 
in  this  construction,  of  a  point,  whether  it  be  a  given  or  a  sought 
one,  being  used  as  a  common  comer  for  more  triangles  than  one, 
although,  in  general,  no  point  will  offer  itself  as  a  common  vertex^ 
for  any  two  triangles,  because  none  (as  we  have  seen)  hfimnd 
twice;  we  perceive  that  each  partial  product,  except  the  last  in 
its  own  rank,  presents  itself  ^r«^  as  such  a  product ,  and  after- 
wards again  as  a  multiplicandy  but  not  in  any  other  way. 
Hence,  each  of  the  n  -  2  representative  points  Ri,  •  .  «  Rn-st  is 
a  common  corner  of  two  and  only  two  triangles;  whereas  r«_i  is 
a  corner  (namely  the  vertex)  of  one  triangle,  and  not  a  corner  of 
any  other.  In  like  manner,  each  of  the  n  -  3  points  Si,  .  .  .  Sn.s 
is  common  to  two  triangles ;  but  Sn.2  belongs  to  one  triangle 
only.  And  so  on,  till  we  come  to  Zi,  which  point  (though  not 
Za)  is  a  common  corner  of  two  triangles.  Finally,  the  point  q, 
representing  the  total  product,  belongs  only  to  one  triangle.  Now 
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erery  point,  which  thus  belongs  to  two  triangles^  gives,  on  the 
same  general  plan  as  in  art.  362,  one  equation  between  two  angles : 
so  far  then  as  the  ^  (it  -  1)  products^  whether  partial  or  totals 
are  concerned,  there  arise,  out  of  this  construction,  equations  be- 
tween angles,  of  which  equations  the  number  is  the  following: 

(«-2)  +  («-3)  +  ..  +  2  +  l=i(«-l)(ii-2). 

369.  But  the  n  given  points,  or  the  n  ongmalfactors^  must 
also  be  attended  to.  Now  although  the  first  given  factor,  qu 
does  not  occur  as  a  multiplier,  and  although  no  one  of  the  n  given 
fiEictors  occurs  as  a  product  at  all,  yet  qz  occurs  once  as  a  multi- 
plicandf  namely,  in  ^3^9,  and  once  as  a  multiplier,  namely,  in 
q^qi ;  thus  the  point  Q9  is  common  to  two  of  the  triangles,  and 
furnishes  one  equation  of  condition.  The  factor  q^  occurs  once 
as  a  multiplicand,  in  94^3,  and  twice  as  a  multiplier,  namely,  in 
93?8  and  in  q^^i ;  the  point  Q3  is  therefore  common  to  three  tri- 
angles, and  gives  two  equations  of  condition.  In  like  manner, 
qi  occurring  once  as  a  multiplicand  (in  q^qi),  and  three  times  as  a 
multiplier  (in  ^4^3,  q^r^y  94^1),  Q4  is  a  common  corner  of  Jour 
triangles,  and  we  can  derive  from  it  three  equations  between  an- 
gles. And  so  proceeding,  we  find  easily  that  each  simple  or 
given  factor  supplies  us  with  one  more  equation  than  the  factor 
preceding  it  had  done,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  Uist  foctor 
of  all,  qm  which  nowhere  enters  as  a  multiplicand,  and  therefore 
occurs  no  qftener  on  the  whole  than  the  penultimate  factor  j^.i, 
although  it  is  true  that  qn  does  occur  once  oftener  than  ^n.i  as  a 
multiplier.  Hence,  Qn,  like  q».i,  belongs  only  to  n- 1  triangles, 
and  supplies  only  it  -  2  equations.  Thus  the  it  -  1  given  factors, 
previous  to  the  last,  furnish 

0+l  +  2+..+(it-3)  +  (n-2)  =  i(it-l)(it-2) 

equations ;  and  the  last  given  factor  furnishes  it  -  2  other  equa- 
tions :  the  n  ^^tveii  factors,  taken  together,  supply,  therefore, 

upon  the  whole, 

i(»  +  l)(ii-2) 

equations  of  condition.     But  \iiAt  products  were  shewn,  in  the 

last  article,  to  supply 

i(it-l)(it-2) 
2  a2 
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such  equations.  The  factors  and  their  products,  or  the  given 
and  sought  points  taken  cUiogether,  furnish  therefore,  upon  the 
whole,  as  relations  between  the  angles  of  the  figure,  or  as  condi^ 
tions  for  the  correctness  of  its  construction^  the  number 

n  (n  -  2) 

of  equations.  It  is  evident  that  this  general  result  includes  (as 
before)  the  particular  case  of  three  equations  of  condition  between 
the  angles,  when  there  were  (as  in  fig.  65)  three  factors ;  and 
also  the  case  where  (as  in  fig.  79)  there  were  Jour  factors,  and 
eight  equations  of  condition. 

370.  The  spherical  triangle,  qrs,  in  fig.  50,  or  53,  was 
called  in  a  recent  article  (366)  a  triangle  of  (binary)  multi- 
plication, because  it  serves  to  construct  the  binary  product^  s 
or  rq^  of  two  given  quaternion  factors,  q  and  r.  In  like  manner 
the  spherical  quadrilateral  abcd,  of  fig.  65,  may  be  called  a  qua- 
drilateral OF  {ternary)  multiplication,  since  it  serves  to 
construct,  by  its  fourth  point  d,  and  by  an  angle  thereat,  the 
ternary  product^  srq^  of  three  given  factors,  j,  r,  *,  which  were 
themselves  represented  by  the  three  points  a,  b,  c :  while  the 
two  inserted  and  auxiliary  points,  e,  f  represent  (as  we  have 
seen)  the  two  partial  products,  rq  and  sr.  On  the  same  plan, 
the  spherical  pentagon,  abode,  of  the  more  recent  figure  79,  might 
be  named  a  pentagon  of  {quaternary)  multiplication,  be- 
cause it  constructed,  by  an  angle  at  its  fifth  corner  e,  the  qua- 
ternary product^  tsrq  or  u,  of  four  given  factors,  y,  r,  Sy  t^  which 
were  themselves  represented  (as  we  lately  saw)  by  angles  at  its 
four  other  corners,  a,  b,  c,  d  :  while  the  five  partial  products  of 
the  same  four  factors,  namely,  rq,  sr,  ts^  srq^  tsr^  were  repre- 
sented (as  we  have  also  seen)  by  the  five  auxiliary  and  inserted 
points,  f,  g,  h,  I,  K,  or  by  certain  spherical  angles  thereat.  More 
generally  we  may  now  form  the  conception  of  a  (spherical)  po- 
lygon OF  CONTINUED  MULTIPLICATION, 

Q1Q3Q3  •  •  •  Qii.lQiiQ» 

constructed  on  the  plan  described  in  the  recent  art.  367,  so  as  to 
represent,  by  an  angle  at  its  last  corner  q,  the  continued  product 
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q/*ii  given  quaternion  factors,  qu  .  .  .  q^  which  are  themselves 
represented  by  certain  angles  at  its  n  first  comers,  Qi  to  q«. 

371.  It  is  essentitUf  however,  to  the  compkte  conception  of 
such  a  polygon  of  multiplication^  to  remember  that  the  partial 
products  of  the  same  n  factors,  whose  number  is,  in  general, 

(n-l)+(n-2)+.  ..  +  2  =  i(n+l)(n-2); 
namely,  those  denoted  in  art.  366  by  the  symbols 

ru  •  •  rn.i\  *i>  . .  *«.« ;  •  •  •  ^b  ^s ; 

are  to  be  represented,  in  the  same  (conceived)  new  and  more 
complex  figure  or  construction,  by  those  other  points  (or  by  an- 
gles at  them)  which  in  art.  367  it  was  proposed  to  name,  respec- 
tively, the  points 

Elf  •  •  E|,.i ;  Si,  . .  8n.8;  . . .  Zi,  zs; 

and  of  which  the  number  is  expressed  (as  above)  by  the  formula 

i(n+l)(«-2),  or,ip(p-3), 

if  the  number  of  the  sides  or  corners  of  the  polygon  itself  he  de- 
noted more  simply  by  the  symbol, 

j!?  =  n+  1. 

For  without  the  consideration  of  these  inserted  or  auxiliary 
points,  Ri  to  zs,  there  would  be  nothing  peculiar  to  the  theory  of 
quaternions,  in  the  construction  or  study  of  the  polygon  QiOg  .  . 
QnQ  itself;  which  might  in  that  case  be  confounded  with  any 
other  spherical  polygon,  having  the  same  number  (n+  1)  of  cor- 
ners. Thus  the  spherical  triangle  qrs  of  figures  50,  53,  was 
(as  we  have  seen  in  366)  an  arbitrary  triangle,  in  the  sense  that 
there  existed  no  conditions  limiting  its  three  corners,  except  what 
were  involved  in  a  certain  supposed  direction  of  rotation  (265,272), 
which  conditions,  however,  might  be  eluded,  if  we  chose  to  consi- 
der negative  angles.  Again,  the  spherical  quadrilateral  abcp, 
of  fig.  65,  remains  an  arbitrary  quadrilateral,  unless  we  take  ac- 
count of  at  least  one  of  the  two  inserted  points  s,  f,  which  in- 
troduce certain  equations  of  condition.  And  in  like  manner  the 
spherical  pentagon  abode  of  fig.  79  would  be  arbitrary,  if  we  did 
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not  condder  it  in  connexion  wkh  two  or  more  of  the  five  inserted 
points,  F,  o,  H^  I,  Ky  of  the  same  recent  figure. 

372.  But  when  we  €U>  thus  take  account  of  the  inserted 
points,  ihen  every  polygon  of  multiplication  (after  the  triangle) 
constructed  as  above,  possesses  several  interesting  geometrical 
properties,  suggested  by  the  theory  of  products  of  quaternions, 
as  has  already  in  part  been  seen.  The  property  which  it  seems 
most  useful  to  investigate  at  this  moment,  as  illustrating  some 
recent  but  less  general  results,  is  that  which  regards  the  depen^ 
dence  of  one  set  o/equations^  between  certain  spherical  angles  of 
thejigurey  on  another  set  of  equations  between  those  angles;  the 
latter  set  being  usually  (indeed  always,  when  we  once  pass  the 
quadrilateral,  and  proceed  to  pentagons,  &c.)  less  numerous  than 
that  other  set,  which  is  shewn  to  be  dependent  upon  it.  To 
prove  this,  I  observe  that  when  the  trianolbs  of  construc* 
TiON,  employed  in  the  process  which  was  described  in  art.  367, 
are  combined  (as  in  the  case  of  art.  363)  with  those  others  which 
are  suggested  by  the  associative  principle  of  quaternion  multipii* 
cation,  and  which  may  perhaps,  for  that  reason,  be  properly 
called  ASSOCIATIVE  triangles,  then  bvbry  point  of  the  figure 
is  a  COMMON  coRNBR  ofn  "  1  different  triangles;  or  the  quater- 
nion which  is  represented  by  it  enters,  in  n  - 1  different  ways, 
whether  as  foctor  or  as  product,  into  formulae  of  binary  multipli* 
cation,  of  the  kind  admitted  in  the  present  plan.  In  fact,  the 
first  foctor  qi  occurs  as  a  multiplicand  in  n  - 1  such  formulae, 
namely  (see  365)  in  the  following, 

qtqi  =  ru  r^qi  =  si,  «2ji  =  *i,  .  .  .  Zftqi  =  y, 

which  are  all  true  by  the  associative  principle,  although  only  the 
first  of  them  was  used^  in  the  construction  described  in  367.  Thus 
the  point  Qi  is  a  common  corner  of  n  -  1  triangles,  each  repre- 
senting a  binary  multiplication,  although  only  one  of  these  tri- 
angles was  constructiv€y  and  the  rest  of  them  are  all  associative 
(in  the  sense  of  the  present  article).  The  angle  L  qi  is  therefore, 
in  the  completed  figure,  represented  by  n-  1  different  but  equal 
angles  at  the  point  Qi ;  and  the  comparison  of  these  different  re* 
presentations^  for  the  common  value  of  the  angle  of  the  factor  jri, 
conducts  to  n  -  2  angular  equations^  namely, 
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R1Q1Q9  ■  BlQlRa  ■  TiQiSj  -  .  .  •  QQiZ3« 

In  like  manner  (see  369)i  q^  was  used  twice  only,  in  the  con- 
siruction^  namely,  as  a  factor  in  q2qi  and  in  q^q^ ;  but  by  as* 
sociaiion  it  is  introduced  also  as  a  multiplicand  into  n  -  3  other 
binary  products,  namely,  into  the  following : 

Thus  the  point  Q2  (like  Qi)  is,  when  all  are  taken  into  account,  a 
common  corner  of  it-  1  triangles,  and  gives,  on  the  whole^  n-2 
equations  between  angles.  More  generally,  the  m^  given  factor, 
^M)  enters,  on  the  whole,  m  -  1  times  as  a  multiplier^  into  binary 
products,  as  follows, 

and  n-m  times  as  a  multiplicand  into  such  products,  namely, 
into  the  following : 

while  it  nowhere  enters  as  a  product :  it  enters,  therefore,  on  the 
whole,  as  before,  into  n  - 1  formulas  of  binary  multiplication,  so 
that  Qm  is  still  a  common  corner  of  it  -  1  triangles,  and  supplies 
still  It -2  equations  between  angles. 

373.  It  is  true  that  we  have  here  been  considering  only  the 
II  given  Motors.  But  if,  instead  of  a  given  ySic^or,  q^  we  consider 
a  partial  product^  such  as 

qm  qm-l  ?fl».9  qm-Z'^im^Zf 

we  find  that  although  this  quaternion  enters  still  only  n-m 
times  into  a  hinary  product  as  a  multiplicand^  namely  into  the 
following, 

9m^1  •  ^.39  qm*9  qm*l  •  ^.39  &C., 

and  enters  only  m  -  4  times  as  a  multiplier^  namely,  into  the  bi- 
nary products, 

and  so  only  enters  it  -  4  times  as  ajactor,  into  binary  products, 
yet  it  enters  three  times,  as  a  product^  into  formulas  of  binary 
multiplication ;  for  by  the  associative  principle,  we  may  place  the 
point  or  other  mark  of  multiplication,  in  the  expression  for  ^.,.89 
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after  q^y  or  after  qm-u  or  after  qm-t*  And  generally  if  we  consi- 
der the  product, 

vre  find  with  the  greatest  ease  that  this  quaternion  enters  only 
n-oi  times  as  a  multiplicand,  and  only  m-l-l  times  as  a  mul- 
tiplier, into  the  composition  of  binary  products ;  but  that  it  occurs 
also  /  times,  under  the  form  of  such  a  product.  It  occurs  then» 
still,  n-  1  times  in  ally  and  gives  still  it -2  angular  equations. 

374.  It  is  then  proved  (as  was  asserted  in  372),  that  each 
point  of  the  whok  complex  Jigure  is,  in  general,  a  common  comer 
o/n-l  different  triangles;  and,  therefore,  that  it  conducts  to 
n  -  2  equations  between  angles,  by  comparisons  made  as  above. 
And  the  number  of  all  the  points  has  been  seen  (in  365)  to  be 
c:^ii(n+l);  the  entire  number  of  the  angular  equations,  thus 
obtained,  is  therefore  expressed  by  the  formula, 

in(it+l)(n-2). 

But  the  number  of  such  equations  which  are  true  by  construction, 
has  been  found  to  be  (see  369), 

=  n(n-2); 

subtracting  therefore  this  expression  from  the  one  preceding  it, 
we  find  that  the  number  of  the  angular  equations  which  are  true, 
as  depending  on  then{n-2)  equations  cf  construction ^  is 

in(n-l)(n-2). 

And  this  is  the  general  property  of  polygons  o/multiplicatioMf 
which  it  was  lately  proposed  (near  the  beginning  of  372)  to  in- 
vestigate. We  see  that  it  includes  the  two  cases  lately  considered, 
of  dependencies  of  equations  derived  from  the  associative  princi- 
ple, on  equations  which  were  true  by  construction ;  namely,  the 
case  (302)  of  three  factors,  it  =  3,  where  three  equations  were  de- 
pendent on  three  others ;  and  the  case  (364)  of  Jour  factors, 
where  twelve  equations  were  dependent  upon  eight.  For  the 
hexagon  of  multiplication^  where  there  are  five  factors,  and 
^5  (5  +  1)  or  fifteen  points  altogether,  there  are  fifteen  (=5.3) 
equations  true  by  construction,  and  30  (=  ^ .  5 .  4 . 3)  equations 
dependent  on  them.     And  in  general  we  see,  by  the  present  arti- 
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cle,  that,  in  any  such  polygon,  the  namber  of  the  equations  which 
are  derived  by  the  associative  principle,  is  to  the  number  of  those 
other  equations  from  which  they  are  derived,  as  n  -  1  to  2.  The 
equations  of  association  are  therefore  more  numerous  than  the 
equations  of  construction^  whenever  the  number  of  n  of  factors 
exceeds  three;  or  when  the  number  it  +  1  of  comers  of  the  poly- 
gon of  multiplication  is  greater  than^ur;  a  result  which  agrees 
with  what  was  stated  by  anticipation,  in  art.  372. 

375.  Since  each  of  the  \n  (n  +  1)  points  of  the  complex  figure 
has  been  seen  to  be  in  general  a  common  corner  of  it  -  1  different 
triangles,  constructive  or  associative,  we  have  only  to  multiply 
these  two  numbers  together,  and  then  divide  by  three,  in  order 
to  find  the  number  of  all  those  triangles  of  multiplication ; 
namely, 

i(n+l)n(ii-l). 

There  is  however  another  process,  distinct  from  the  foregoing, 
by  which  the  same  result  may  be  obtained,  and  which  it  may  be 
useful  briefly  to  consider.  Let  us  then  remember  that  (as  in  373) 
each  product,  partial  or  total,  of  /  +  1  successive  factors,  may  (by 
the  associative  principle)  be  presented  under  the  form  of  a  binary 
product,  in  /  different  ways,  according  to  the  various  positions 
which  may  be  assigned  to  the  pointy  or  other  mark  of  multiplica- 
tion. Hence,  while  each  of  the  n  ~  1  binary  products  n,  . .  r^.i 
gives  immediately  one  triangle  of  multiplication,  each  of  the 
n  -  2  ternary  products,  su  •  •  '11.3  gives  two  such  triangles,  and 
so  on.     We  are  then  to  take  the  sum  of  the  series, 

1  (it-l)  +  2(ii-2)  +  3(n-3)+..+/(ii-0> 

if  we  wish  to  find  how  many  triangles  are  given  by  all  the  pro- 
ducts ri,  &c.,  *i,  &c.,  which  contain  /+  1  or  fewer  factors.  But 
this  sum  is,  by  well  known  principles,  equal  to  the  following : 

(ii+l)(l  +  2  +  3+..+/)-{l  .2+2.3  +  3.4  +  ..  +  /(/+l)) 

=  i(ii+l)(/+l)/-i(/+2)(/+l)/ 
=  ^(3«-2/-l)(/+l)/. 

And  if  we  now  make  /=n-  1,  we  find,  for  the  total  number  of 
the  triangles^  involved  in  the  whole  complex  figure^  the  same 
expression  as  above,  namely, 
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i(n  +  l)n(ii-l). 

For  example,  vrhen  there  were  only  ttao  given  factors  (as  in  264), 
there  was  only  one  triangle  (the  qrs  of  fig.  50) ;  when  there 
were  three  given  fieictors  (as  in  302),  there  were  /our  triangles 
(the  ABB,  BCF,  ECD,  and  afd  of  fig.  65) ;  when  there  vfevejbur 
given  factors  (as  in  361),  there  were  ten  triangles  (those  enume- 
rated in  363) :  and  when  we  consider  the  case  of  Jhe  given  fee- 
tors,  and  construct  a  hexagon  ofmtUtiplication  (see  370),  there 
are  then  found  to  be  twenty  triangles,  auswering  to  so  many 
auxiliary  processes  of  formation  of  binary  products.  Accordingly 
in  this  last  case,  the  figure  has  been  seen  (374)  to  contain ^/{^een 
points,  of  which  each  is  a  common  comer  of/bur  triangles  of 
multiplication. 

376.  Instead  of  seeking  how  many  triangles  may  thus 
be  formed,  from  a  quadrilateral,  pentagon,  &c.,  as  representing 
multiplication  of  quaternions,  we  may  inquire  how  many  OMxi" 
liary  quadrilaterals  may  be  deduced  from,  or  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  involved  in,  the  complete  construction  (371,  &c.)  of  a 
pentagon,  hexagon,  or  other  polygon  of  multiplication.  For  this 
purpose  we  are  to  determine  how  many  products  of  ternary  (in- 
stead of  binary)  forms,  can  be  composed  from  a  given  set  of  fine- 
tors  9i,  •  .  •  ^N,  without  transposition^  repetition^  or  hiatus.  Or 
we  may  seek,  in  how  many  ways  the  various  partial  and  total 
products.  Sly  &c.,  f  1,  &c.,  and  q^qm  •  •  -  qu  ^^^  be  decomposed, 
each  into  three  factors:  for  there  is  evidently  no  use  in  seek- 
ing  so  to  decompose  any  one  of  the  n  given  factors,  ^i,  &c.,  or 
any  of  their  n~  1  binary  products,  ^i,  &c.  It  is  clear  also  that 
each  of  the  n  -  2  ternary  products,  su  &c.,  g^ves  only  one  decom- 
position, of  the  kind  now  sought;  but  that  each  of  the  n  -  3  qua- 
ternary products,  tij  &c.,  gives  1  +  2  =  3  such  decompositions, 
because  we  may  write,  by  art.  365,  and  by  the  associative  prin- 
ciple, 

ti  =  J4  J«  •  q^qi  =  J4  •  ?3 J«?i  t 

where  q^qi  may  be  treated  as  a  binary  product  in  only  one  way, 
but  q^q^qi  in  two  ways.  In  like  manner  a  quinary  product  admits 
of  ternary  decompositions  inl  +  2  +  3B6  ways ;  and  generally  the 
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number  qfways^  in  which  a  product  of /+2  factors  may  be  put 
under  the  form  of  a  ternary  product,  is 

1  +  2  +  3+.. +/=.i/(/+l): 

while  the  number  of  products  of  this  order  or  dimension  is 
ell-/-  1.  If  then  we  wish  to  know  how  many  ternary  forms 
can  be  obtained,  by  suitably  placing  the  points  of  multiplication, 
from  all  the  products  su  &c.,  ^i,  ftc,  which  involve  not  fewer 
than  /  +  2  given  and  successive  factors,  we  are  to  calculate  the 
sum, 

l(«-2)  +  3(«-3)  +  6(n-4)+..  +  i/(/+l)(«-/-l) 

-(»+l){l  +  3  +  6+..  +  i/(l+l)) 

-{l.3  +  3.4  +  6.6  +  ..  +  i/(/+l)(/+2)} 

=  K»  +  0'('+l)('+2)-J/(/+l)(/+2)(/+3) 

.«,V(4»i-3/-6)(/+2)(/+l)/. 

And  finally,  by  making  /an-2,  we  find  for  the  whole  number 
of  such  ternary  products,  or  of  the  quadrilaierals  by  which  they 
are  constructed  on  the  sphere,  the  expression, 

T\(n+l)n(n-l)(n-2). 

Thus,  the  pentagon  of  multiplication  (fig.  79),  for  which  the 
number  n  of  given  factors  is  y&tfr,  is  connected  with ^t76  auxiliary 
quadrilaterals,  namely, 

ABCI,  BCDK,  FCDB,  AODB,  ABHB, 

answering  (in  the  notation  of  art.  361)  to  the  five  products  of 
ternary  form, 

s.r.qj  t.e.r^  i.s.rq^  i.sr.q,  ts.r.q; 

and  the  complete  construction  of  the  heatxgon  of  multiplicadoD, 
for  which  n^5,  must  involve  the  construction  ol fifteen  such  qua- 
drilaterals. 

377.  If  we  seek  on  the  same  plan,  how  many  auxiliary  pbn- 
TAGONS  are  connected  with  the  hexagon,  heptagon,  &c.,  or  how 
many  products  of  quaternary  Jbrm  can  be  composed  out  of  n 
given  factors  (without  transposition,  &c.),  we  find  that  the  num- 
ber of  quaternary  decompositions  of  each  product  of  /  +  3  £eui- 
tors  is 
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*/(/  +  !)(/ +2); 

and  that  the  number  of  such  products  is 

(»+!)-(/+ 3). 

Multiplying  these  twp  numbers,  and  summing  with  respect  to  I, 
we  obtain  the  expression, 

which  when  we  make  /»  n-  3,  reduces  itself  to 

^i^(fi+l)«(«-l)(«-2)<fi-3). 

Such  then  is  the  required  number  of  auxiliary  pentagons  in  ge*- 
ueral ;  in  the  construction  of  the  hexagon,  there  would  therefore 
be  involved  six  such  pentagons;  and  tweniy-one  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  heptagon.  More  generally  still,  the  same  analysis 
shews  that  in  the  complbtb  construction  o/ avy  spherical  poly* 
GON  o/ multiplication  (370),  withp  (=it+  1)  corners  (or  sides) 
and  with  ip(p-  3)  inserted  points  (371),  to  represent  partial 
products^  is  involved  the  construction  of  a  number  q/*  auxiliary 
SPHERICAL  POLYGONS  of  inferior  degree^  which  number  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  formula^ 

p(p^\)(p^2)...(p^p'^l) 
1.2.3...         p'       ' 

ifp'be  the  number  of  sides  of  the  auxiliary  and  inferior  polygon. 
378.  You  will  not  have  failed  to  observe  that  I  am  far  from 
admitting,  in  the  construction  of  these  inserted  or  auxiliary  poly'^ 
gons,  all  possible  arcs  of  great  circles  which  could  be  drawn, 
connecting  two  points  taken  arbitrarily  in  the  figure.  If  thai 
were  done,  the  results  would  of  course  be  much  more  numerous: 
but  you  see  that  I  retain  only  those  connecting  arcs  which  are 
required,  or  are  useful^  for  constructing  some  of  the  products^ 
partial  or  total,  of  the  given  quaternion  factors.  It  was  thus 
that  in  fig.  65  (as  was  remarked  in  art.  375),  only^tir  auxiliary 
triangles  were  employed,  because  we  had  no  occasion  for  the 
arcs  AC,  BD,  EF ;  which  again  arose  from  the  circumstance  that 
we  were  not  seeking  to  connect  q  with  «,  nor  r  with  srq^  nor  rq 
with  «r,  by  any  process  of  binary  multiplication.     It  would  cer« 
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tainly  have  been  unnecessary  to  have  had  recourse  to  any  such  ana- 
lysis as  the  foregoing,  if  our  object  had  been  to  prove^  what  every 
body  knows,  that  a  set  ofp*  things  can  be  taken  out  of  p  others, 
in  a  number  of  ways  expressed  by  the  formula  recently  written. 
But  the  question  which  we  had  to  investigate  was  an  entirely 
different^  and  (it  will  perhaps  be  felt)  a  much  leas  easy  one.  Even 
for  so  simple  a  case  as  that  of  the  hexagon  and  its  quadrilaterals, 
the   distinction  is  sufficiently  striking.      Of  course  it  is  very 
well  known,  from  elementary  principles  of  combination,  that  a 
set  of  four  things  can  be  taken  in  fifteen  ways  out  of  a  given  set 
of  six  things;  and  in  so  many  as  1365  ways  out  of  a  set  of  fifteen 
things,  the  arrangement  of  the  things  among  themselves  being 
supposed  to  be  unimportant.  It  would,  therefore,  have  been  use- 
less to  offer  any  proof,  that  after  constructing  a  spherical  hexagon 
of  multiplication^  to  represent  five  given  quaternion  factors  and 
their  total  product,  and  then  inserting  also  nine  other  representor 
tive  points  upon  the  spheric  surface,  for  the  various  partial  pro- 
ducts, fifteen  sets  of  four  points  could  be  chosen  out  of  the  six 
corners  of  the  hexagon,  and  1365  such  sets  out  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem  of  the  fifteen  points  of  the  figure,  arrangement  being  still 
abstracted  from.     But  it  was  not  obvious  that  when^ur  points 
were  to  be  selected  out  of  ihese^^een,  so  as  to  be  corners  of  some 
auxiliary  quadrilateral  of  multiplication,  connected  with  the  re- 
presentcUion  (on  the  principles  and  plan  already  explained)  of 
some  ternary  multiplication  of  the  five  given  factors  or  of  their 
products,  the  refection  of  all  useless  quadrilaterals  would  reduce 
the  larger  number  1365  to  the  smaller  number  fifteen,  which  last 
was  obtained  at  the  end  of  art.  376,  and  may  be  derived  also  from 
the  more  comprehensive  formula  of  art.  377.     Still  less  is  it  evi- 
dent, without  some  such  investigation  as  that  lately  instituted, 
that  so  great  a  reduction  as  is  expressed  by  the  same  formula  takes 
place,  by  refection  of  useless  combinations,  when  we  seek  the 
number  of  all  the  auxiliary  and  p -sided  polygons  of  multiplica- 
tion, which  are  connected  with  and  involved  in  the  construction 
of  a  polygon  of  multiplication  of  superior  degree,  having  p  sides 
or  corners,  but  having  also  ^  (p  ~  3)  inserted  points,  which 
(under  certain  restrictions  as  to  the  mode  of  combining  them)  con- 
cur with  the  p  points  themselves,  in  the  formation  of  the  auxiliary 
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and  inferior  p<4ygon8,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  multipKcatioB 
of  quatemioni.  Perhaps  this  may  be  as  fitting  an  occasion  as 
any  other  to  remark,  that  the  process  of  building  up  a  complete 
polygon  o/multipUceUionf  of  any  given  degree,  with  all  its  aiud" 
liary  points,  may  be  in  many  ways  varied  from  that  stated  in  art. 
367,  and  exemplified  previoasly  in  361,  without  disturbing  any 
of  the  results  above  obtained,  respecting  the  number  of  the  eqoa^ 
tions  of  condition  necessary  for  the  correct  construction  of  the 
figure ;  or  the  number  of  the  equations  which  follow  from  these 
by  the  associative  principle,  or  the  number  of  inferior  and  auxi* 
liary  polygons,  &c.  For  instance,  in  constructing  the  figure  79» 
for  the  pentagon^  we  might  have  begun  by  assuming  as  known 
the  six  points^  a,  b,  f,  and  c,  d,  h,  in  connexion  with  the  two 
pairs  of  given  factors,  9,  r,  and  «,  t;  and  might  have  thence  con- 
structed the  four  other  points  c,  i,  k,  and  e  ;  but  we  should  still 
have  had  eight  constructive  equations  between  angles,  and  have 
still  been  conducted  to  twelve  associative  equations^  as  following 
from  them. 

379.  The  foregoing  investigations  (361  to  377)  respecting 
polygons  of  multiplication  have  been  conducted  quite  indepen^ 
dently  of  the  doctrine  of  spherical  conies^  although  a  passing 
allusion  was  made  to  that  doctrine  (in  art.  366),  and  in  partica* 
lar  to  i\ie  Jbcal  character  of  the  two  auxiliary  points  b  and  f,  in 
fig.  65.  But  if  we  now  admit  that  focal  character  of  those  two 
points,  namely,  that  they  are  (as  was  proved  in  art.  302)  the  two 
foci  of  a  conic  inscribed  in  the  quadrilateral  qf  multiplication^ 
namely  in  abcd  of  fig.  65,  and  if  we  agree  to  dbnotb  thisjbcal 
relation  of  two  points  to  four  others^  by  writing,  for  conciseness^ 
any  one  of  the  following  formulas, 

EF  (•  •)  abcd, 
or 

FE  (.  .)  ABCD,  or  BF  (.  .)  BCDA,  Or  BF  (•  •)  DOB  A; 

but  not  the  formula, 

BF  (.  .)  ACBD, 

since  this  would  come  to  substituting  diagonals  for  sides,  and 
would  require  a  change  in  the  inscribed  conic;  we  shall  then  be 
able  to  derive  and  to  enunciate  briefly  a  series  of  thborbms,  re-> 
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speoting  inscriptions  of  systkbis  of  sphbrical  conics  in 

CERTAIN  SYSTEMS  OF  SPHBRICAL  QUADRILATERALS,  and  the  COD- 
SequentENCHAINMBNTS  OF  CERTAIN  SPHERICAL  POLYGONSOmong 

themselves ;  of  which  theorems  the  suggestion  is  due  (so  £Bir  as  I 
know)  to  the  Calculus  of  Quaternions.  For  since  every  case 
of  a  ternary  product  may  be  represented  or  constructed,  on  the 
plan  of  fig.  65,  by  a  conic  thus  inscribed  in  a  quadrilateral,  we 
see  by  recent  articles  that  every  /)-sided  polygon  of  multiplica- 
tion is  connected  with  a  system  of  such  conies^  whose  number  is 
expressed  by  the  formula 

V^(p-l)(;>-2)(p-3), 

while  ihevcjbci  all  belong  to  the  system  of  those  points,  in  num- 
ber 

iP(p-3), 

which  represent  the  partial  products  of  those p-l  quaternion 
&ctors,  the  representative  points  of  which  factors  themselves, 
and  of  their  total  product,  are  the  successive  corners  of  the  poly- 
gon in  question ;  and  out  of  this  system  oi focal  points^  another 
polygon  or  polygons  may  generally  be  conceived  to  be  formed ; 
which  will  be  connected  with  the^rmer  polygon,  and  with  each 
other,  by  a  species  of  focal  enchainment.  (It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  insertion  ofthese  focal  points  is  not  an  arbitrary 
process,  but  is  subject  to  certain  laws  derived  from  the  nature  of 
quaternion  multiplication ;  in  fact  there  exist,  by  art.  369,  (p  -  1) 
(p-3)  equations  of  construction^  between  the  angles  of  the  com- 
plex figure;  and  from  these^  by  art.  374,  there  follow  ^ip-l) 
(p  -  2)  (p  -  3)  other  equations  between  angles,  in  virtue  of  the 
dissociative  principle.) 

380.  If,  for  instance,  we  adopt  the  notation  of  art.  367,  and 
take  the  case  of  the  hexagon^ 

we  may  conceive  the  six  points 

RiRsRsRaTiTi, 

which  represent  the  four  binary  and  the  two  quaternary  products, 
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to  be,  in  their  order,  the  comers  of  a  second  hexagon;  while  the 
three  points 

which  represent  the  three  ternary  products,  may  be  considered  as 
the  corners  of  a  triangle.  And  then,  for  this  system  of  two 
HBXAGONS  AND  A  TRiANGLB  upoH  a  Sphere  (not  now,  as  in  305, 
one  hexagon  and  two  triangles),  we  shall  have  an  bxample  of  the 
lately  mentioned  enchainment  o/ spherical  polygons;  which  en- 
chainment is  here  performed  through  a  system  of  fifteen 
SPHERICAL  coNics,  inscribed  in  certain  guadrikUerals  of  the 
figure,  and  having  their  foci  ranged  at  the  comers  of  the  oim- 
liarg  hexagon  and  triangle,  as  is  expressed  in  the  following  Table. 

Table  of  Focal  Relations. 

RiRt  (. .)  Q1Q2Q3S1 

RfRs  (•  0  QaQ8Q4S2 
RsB*  (.  •)  QsQiQftSs 
KiTi  (. .)  Q4QAQ  Si 
Ti  T,  (. .)  QsQ  QiSa 
T2R1  (.  .)  Q  QiQaSs 


(I.) 


RiSa  (. .)  QiQaRjTi 
RaS,  (. .)  QaQaR4Tt 
R,Si  (. .)  Q3Q4T1R1 
R48,  (.  .)  Q4QAT2R2 
TiSs  (. .)  QftQ  n,R8 
TjSi  (. .)  Q  QiRjR*    J 


(IL) 


SiSj  (. .)  QiRaQiTi    "j 

838$  (. .)  QaRsQsT,     [  (III.) 

SjSi  (. .)  QaRiQ  Ri    J 

And  1  think  that  any  attempt  to  sketch,  in  its  general  staie^  the 
complex  figure  here  referred  to,  with  its  fifteen  conies  of  inscrip* 
tion,  and  its  numerous  connecting  arcs,  could  only  impair  theclear- 
ness  and  symmetry  of  the  foregoing  symbolical  statement. 

381.  There  is,  however,  one  particular  or  rather /tmt7tii^ca«6, 
of  the  general  construction  described  in  the  last  article,  which  it 
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may  be  interesting  here  to  consider,  and  which  admits  of  being 
illustrated  by  a  diagram  sufficiently  simple. 

Round  any  point  s  of  the  sur&ce  of  the  unit-sphere,  as  a  pole, 
with  any  arcual  radius  sq,  conceive  a  small  circle  to  be  described. 
Let  this  small  circle  be  cut  into  six  successive  and  equal  portions, 
in  the  order  of  left-handed  rotation,  by  five  other  and  successive 
arcual  radii, 

8Qi9   SQ„   SQs,   SQ4,   SQs, 

making  with  sq  and  with  each  other  successive  angles  of  sixty 
degrees,  at  their  common  point  s,  as  in  the  annexed  figure  80. 
Let  six  connecting  arcs 
of  great  circles  be  drawn,  ^^*  ^' 

QQ19  QiQsy  QsQs) 
QsQif  Q4QA9  Q5Q; 

which  will  thus  become 
.the  steles  of  (what  might 
perhaps  be  called)  a  re-  Q,^ 
guka^  spherical  hexagon : 
or  at  least  of  one  which 
will  be  at  once  equi- 
lateral and  equiangular. 
Draw  also  the  six  suc- 
cessive diagonals, 

QQ89  QiQs)  QaQif  Q«Qft9  Q4Q9  Q5Q1; 

and  name,  as  follows,  the  six  successive  intersections  of  these 
diagonals : 

Ri  the  intersection  of  q  Q2  and  QiQs  ; 
Rt  M  n         QiQs  and  Q2Q4 ; 

Rs  99  99         QsQiandQsQs; 

R4  99  99         QsQs  and  Q4Q  ; 

Ti  ,9  99         Q4Q  and  QftQi ; 

T2  99  99         QftQi  and  q  q,  . 


The  figure  being  thus  constructed,  conceive  next  that  some  five 
successive  quaternion  factors,  of  the  versor  kind,  ^i,  ^29  q^  ga  999 
are  represented  by  five  spherical  angles,  at  the  fiva  successive 

2b 
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points  Qi,  Q89  Qs9  Q49  Q69  of  the  hexagon  ;  each  of  these  five  angles 
being  equal  in  magnitude  to  the  spherical  angle  RiQiQa»  between 
a  diagonal  and  a  conterminous  side  of  the  hexagon.  The  four 
successive  binary  products  of  the  five  Motors,  namely,  ^t^i*  q^q^ 
?49s9  ?5?49  ^ill  then  be  represented  by  angles  at  the  four  points 
Ri9  Ra9  R39  K4»  of  which  the  common  magnitude  is  that  of  the  angle 
QsRiQai  or  the  supplement  of  the  spherical  angle  QiRiQi*  The  con- 
struction,  ^ofar^  being  seen  to  be  entirely  rigorous^  and  indepen- 
dent of  everything  like  approximation,  let  us  conceive  next  that 
the  arcual  radius  sq  becomes  a  small  arc^  although  remaining  still 
an  arc  of  a  great  circle  ;  so  that  the  spherical  hexagon  becomes, 
in  consequence,  a  nearly  plane  one,  and  approaches  to  coincidence 
in  shape  with  the  regular  hexagon  of  Euclid.  The  angle  of  each 
of  the  five  quaternion  ^/^/or«  will  then  differ  very  little  from  thirty 
degrees ;  and  the  angle  of  each  binary  product  will  be  nearly  equal 
to  sixty  degrees.  The  three  ternary  products,  q^^xy  9li9l^ty  9b9*qij 
which  are  in  general  (see  380)  represented  by  three  distinct  points, 
819  S2,  Ss,  come  now  to  have  their  three  representative  points  very 
nearly  coincident  with  each  other,  and  with  the  centre  s  of  the 
figure  ;  the  angle  of  each  becoming  at  the  same  time  nearly  right. 
The  two  quaternary  products,  qiq^qtqi  and  qiq^q^qt^  will  be  very 
nearly  represented  by  angles  of  120°  each,  at  the  two  remaining 
corners,  Ti  and  t,,  of  the  interior  hexagon,  namely  RiRsRsEiTiT,. 
And  finally  the  one  quinary  or  total  product  of  the  five  given  fac- 
tors, namely  qsqiq^q^u  will  be  nearly  represented  by  an  angle  of 
150%  at  the  one  remaining  corner  q,  of  the  outer  or  original  hexa- 
gon, described  in  the  present  article.  All  this  follows  easily  from 
the  most  .elementary  properties  of  a  plane  and  regular  hexagon, 
considered  here  as  the  limit  to  which  a  certain  spherical  hexagon 
approaches,  and  combined  with  one  of  our  general  constructions 
(264,  &c.)  for  the  multiplication  of  any  two  versors. 

382.  We  may  then,  at  the  limit,  where  the  genera/ and  sphe- 
rical hexagon  of  multiplication  becomes  the  plane  and  regular 
hexagon  of  elementary  geometry,  conceive  that  hexagon,  with 
Its  inserted  or  focal  points^  to  be  constructed  as  in  the  recent 
figure  80 ;  the  various  letters  q,  r,  s,  t  retaining,  at  this  limit, 
the  general  significations  of  art.  380,  except  that  the  one  letter  s 
(at  the  centre  of  the  figure)  now  takes  the  place  of  each  of  the 
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three  symbols,  which  were  before  written  as  Si,  Sj,  83.  We  have 
then  only  this  last  change  to  make  now,  or  to  conceive  as  made, 
in  the  recent  Table  of  Focal  Relations ;  that  is  to  say,  so  iar  as 
concerns  the  twelve ^st  of  those  relations,  we  are  simply  to  sup^ 
prese  the  indices^  which  were  (in  art.  380)  su£Sxed  to  the  letter  s : 
and  as  regards  the  three  last  of  the  same  system  of  fifteen  focal 
relations,  we  are  to  remember  that  an  ellipse  becomes  a  circle, 
when  its  two  /oci  coalesce.  Thus,  at  the  limit  here  considered, 
the  three  conies  of  the  third  system  degenerate  into  circles  ;  or  ra- 
ther (as  it  is  very  easy  to  see)  they  coalesce  into  one  single  circle^ 
concentric  with  the  original  circle,  and  inscribed  in  the  interior 
hexagon,  as  indicated  in  figure  80 ;  wherein  also  two  conies  of 
each  of  the  two  former  systems  are  pictured.  And  an  inspection 
of  the  same  recent  figure,  combined  with  some  simple  geometri- 
cal considerations,  shews  easily  that  each  of  the  six  ellipses  of 
the  first  system,  as,  for  example,  the  ellipse  inscribed  in  the  equi. 
lateral  quadrilateral  Q1Q3Q3S,  or  the  one  which  is  inscribed  in  the 
other  and  similar  quadrilateral  Q4Q5QS,  has  its  mqfor  axis  equal 
in  length  to  a  side  of  the  original  hexagon ;  while  each  of  the  six 
ellipses  of  the  second  system,  such  as  the  one  inscribed  in  the  rec- 
tangle QsQiTiKi,  or  that  in  the  other  rectangle  QQ1R3R4,  has  its 
minor  axis  equal  to  a  side,  suppose  Q3Q4,  of  the  same  original  or 
outer  hexagon.  And  finally,  the  one  interior  circle^  to  which  the 
three  ellipses  of  the  third  system  reduce  themselves,  and  which 
is  inscribed  in  the  interior  hexagon,  has  its  diameter  equal  in 
length  to  a  side  of  the  same  outer  hexagon ;  to  which  side  we 
have  just  seen  that  a  major  or  a  minor  axisj  of  each  of  the  twelve 
ellipses  of  the  two  former  systems,  is  equal.  The  diagram  may 
also  suggest,  what  a  very  simple  reasoning  proves  to  be  true, 
that  the  eight  points  of  contact^  of  the  two  ellipses  of  the  first 
system  in  it  depicted,  with  the  eight  sides  of  the  two  equilateral 
quadrilaterals  in  which  they  are  inscribed,  are  ranged  on  the  two 
diagonals^  R3R4  and  RiTi,  of  the  interior  hexagon ;  that  is,  upon 
the  minor  axes  of  the  two  ellipses  of  the  second  system  in  the 
figure:  or  on  the  parameters  of  the  iyio  former  ellipses. 

383.  All  this  being  sufficiently  obvious  for  the  case  of  the 
plane  and  regular  hexagon,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  inquire 
briefly  in  what  manner  the  results  are  modified^  when  the  arcual 
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radius  sq  is  treated  as  only  moderately  (but  not  as  infinitely) 
small,  so  that  the  sphericity  of  the  figure  is  sensible.  Conceir- 
ing,  therefore,  that  figure  80  represents  an  equilateral  and  equian- 
gular but  spherical  hexagon,  constructed  according  to  the  direc- 
tions of  art.  381 ;  and  supposing  that  the  five  given  versors,  qx  to 
q^j  are  represented,  as  in  that  article,  by  the  five  spherical  angles, 

Zyi  =  Q3QiQ„  Zga^Q^QsQs)  •  •  •  Lq6^^iQ>6^\ 

the  general  construction  for  a  spherical  triangle  of  multiplication 
shews  still  that  the  four  binary  products,  ^a^i,  &c.,  are  represented 
by  these  four  other  spherical  angles  in  the  figure  : 

^  q^qi  =  QsRiQa ;  z  ysj, = Q4R2QS ; 

But  the  three  ternary  products,  qiqtqu  &c.,  will  no  longer  be 
(rigorously)  represented  by  right  angles  at  the  centre  s  of  the 
figure ;  nor  will  the  two  quaternary  products  be  represented  by 
angles  of  1 20°  at  the  points  Ti,  t,  ;  nor  the  quinary  product  by  an 
angle  of  150°  at  the  sixth  corner  q  of  the  equilateral  and  equian- 
gular hexagon.     We  may  then  ask,  for  the  ternary  products,  in 
what  directions  do  their  three  representative  points^  Si,  Ss,  s„  cfe- 
viate  from  the  centre  s  ?     And  if  the  two  qtuUemary  products 
be  now  conceived  to  have  their  representative  angles  at  some  two 
new  points,  t'i,  and  t'j,  since  Tj  and  t,  are  (by  art.  381)  already 
appropriated  in  the  figure  to  denote  certain  intersections  of  dia* 
gonals,  we  may  inquire  what  are  the  directions  of  the  deviations^ 
TiT'i  and  T,T'a?    Again,  if  the  quinary  product  be  supposed  to  be 
represented  (accurately)  by  a  spherical  angle  at  some  other  new 
point  Q,',  while  q  shall  still  denote,  as  in  the  figure,  a  corner  of 
the  equilateral  hexagon,  we  may  demand  what  is  the  direction  of 
the  deviation  or  displacement,  qq'?     And  with  respect  to  the 
magnitudes  of  the  various  representative  angles ,  we  may  inquire 
whether  L  ji  is  now  less  or  greater  than  30°  ?  is  il  q^qi  less  or 
greater  than  60°?  is  L  q^q^qi  acute  or  obtuse  ?  does  Z  q^q^q^i  ex- 
ceed or  fall  short  of  120°  ?    And  finally,  for  the  quinary  product, 
is  Z  jsJiJsMi  '^ss  or  greater  than  its  limiting  value  of  150°,  when 
account  is  taken  of  sphericity  ? 

384.  By  ,the  construction  which  is  to  be  conceived  as  being 
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employed,  for  determining  the  new  spherical  angles  at  Si,  s^  s,, 
T 1,  t's  q',  we  have  the  angular  equations : 

because,  by  the  associative  principle,  the  ternary  product,  qiq^qu 
may  be  put  under  either  of  the  two  forms,  q^  •  j^a^i,  qsq%  •  qi.  It 
is  clear,  therefore,  that  if  we  denote  by  m,  the  point  where  the 
arcual  radius,  SQi,  bisects  perpendicularly  the  diagonal  QiQ^  of  the 
outer,  or  the  side  RiRs  of  the  inner  hexagon,  the  sought  point 
81  will  simply  be  the  reflexion  of  Qs  Vith  respect  to  m^;  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  following  arcual  equation  will  subsist : 

The  direction  of  the  deviation  ssi  must,  therefore,  be  either  to* 
inrards  or  from  the  corner  Qa  of  the  outer  hexagon,  according  as  it 
shall  be  found  that  the  arc  sm,  is  greater  or  less  than  half  of  the 
arcual  radius  SQa.  To  decide  this  question,  let  us  observe,  that  in 
virtue  of  the  tendency  of  the  radial  arcs  to  meet  again  upon  the 
sphere,  in  the  point  diametrically  opposite  to  the  point  s  from 
which  they  diverge,  each  side,  such  as  Q1Q3,  of  the  hexagon,  is 
shorter  than  the  arcual  radius  SQi.  Comparing,  therefore,  the  two 
right-angled  triangles,  QiMaQi  and  QiMsS,  which  have  a  common  al* 
titude  Q1M2,  we  see  that  the  hypotenuse  of  the  former  triangle  is 
shorter  than  the  hypotenuse  of  the  latter,  and  consequently 
that  the  base  QiM,  of  the  one  triangle  must  also  be  less  than  the 
base  MjS  of  the  other.     We  have  then  the  inequaiity^ 

^  QaMj  <  r\  M3S ; 

and  by  combining  this  inequality  with  the  equation  written  above, 
we  can  at  once  infer  this  other  inequality, 

rs  BJaSi  <  rs  M38. 

We  know  then  definitely  the  direction  of  the  deviation  ssi;  and 
are  entitled  to  assert  that  this  deviation  is  directed ^om  the  centre 
s,  towards  the  corner  Q2,  and  not  in  the  opposite  direction.  And 
it  is  evident  that  reasonings  exactly  similar  would  prove,  that  the 
two  other  deviations  sss,  ssa,  of  the  two  other  representative 
points  of  ternary  products  from  the  centre,  are  directed,  respec- 
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tively,  towards  the  tWo  other  and  successive  corners,  q,,  Q4,  of 
the  same  original  hexagon ;  while  the  lengths  of  these  three  de- 
viations are  at  the  same  time  evidently  equal.  When  the  arcual 
radius  is  assumed  as  10°,  I  find  that  the  common  value  of  these 
three  deviations  amounts  to  about  A'  36'' ;  and  that  when  the  size 
of  the  figure  is  diminished,  the  deviation  diminishes  nearly  in 
the  same  ratio  as  the  cube  of  the  radius.  It  is  less  than  three- 
tenths  of  a  second^  when  the  arcual  radius  is  a  degree. 

385.  As  regards  the  angles  of  the  factors,  and  of  their  binary 
and  ternary  products,  we  may  see  first  that  if  Pi  denote  the  mid- 
dle point  of  the'side  QiQ^,  the  two  right-angled  triangles  QiOsM, 
and  P1Q3S  have  a  common  base  angle  at  Qi,  but  that  the  hypote- 
nuse of  the  former  is  less  than  the  hypotenuse  of  the  latter.  The 
area  of  the  former  triangle  is  therefore  also  less  than  the  area  of 
the  latter  ;  so  therefore  likewise  is  the  spherical  excess;  and  so 
must  be  the  vertical  angle.  That  is  to  say,  the  angle  MsQiQ,  is 
less  than  the  angle  QjSPi  ;  or  in  symbolsi 

Lgi<  30°. 

We  have  then  answered  another  of  the  questions  proposed  in  art. 
383 ;  for  we  have  come  to  conclude  that  the  angle  of  each  of  the 
gwenfactorSi  in  the  construction  here  considered,  is  less  than 
30°.  It  is,  however,  only  a  very  little  less  than  this  limit-angley 
if  the  size  of  the  hexagon  be  small  (the  sphere  being  supposed  to 
be  fixed).  Even  when  the  arcual  radius  is  assumed  so  great  as 
10°,  I  find  that  this  representative  angle  oi  qi  falls  short  of  30° 
by  only  about  ten  seconds  and  a  half;  and  this  defect  is  reduced 
to  about  the  thousandth  part  of  a  second^  when  the  radius  is  taken 
as  one  degree  ;  for  it  can  be  proved  to  vary  nearly  as  ihejburth 
power  of  the  radius^  so  long  as  the  figure  is  moderately  small. 

386.  The  angle  of  the  binary  product  q^i^  being  equal  to 
QaRiQay  is  the  supplement  of  the  double  of  the  angle  PiRiQi ;  but 
this  last  angle  is  equal  to  its  vertically  opposite  SRiMa,  and  there- 
fore exceeds  the  complement  of  the  angle  HjS^,  in  the  right-an* 
gled  triangle  so  denoted,  by  the  spherical  excess  of  that  triangle. 
But  the  angle  M2SR1  is  exactly  equal  to  thirty  degrees  ;  there- 
fore, PiRiQi  is  greater  than  60^ ;  its  double  is,  therefore,  greater 
than  120°,  and  the  supplement  of  its  double  is  less  than  sixty  de- 
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grees.     We  arrive,  then,  for  the  angle  of  the  binary  product,  at 
the  inequality, 

L  Ml  <  60° ; 

ivbich  contains  the  answer  to  another  of  the  questions  proposed 
in  art.  383.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  defect,  thus  proved  to 
exist,  of  the  angle  of  the  binary  product  from  sixty  degrees,  is 
much  more  considerable  than  the  defect,  investigated  in  the  im- 
mediately preceding  article  (385),  of  the  angle  of  a  factor  from 
30°.  For  the  defect  of  the  angle  of  the  binary  product  ^i  is  re- 
presented by  the  doubled  area  of  MaSRi,  or  by  the  total  dLvesL  of 
the  triangle  sRiRa;  whereas  the  defect  of  the  angle  of  the  factor 
Qi  was  seen  to  be  constructed  by  the  difference  of  the  two  small 
and  nearly  equal  areas,  of  the  triangles  Q2M2Q1  and  SP1Q3.  When 
SQi  is  taken  as  10^,  the  defect  of  the  angle  of  the  binary  product 
from  60°  amounts  to  so  much  as  about  15'  20'' ;  and  even  when 
the  arcual  radius  in  the  construction  is  assumed  so  small  as  1°, 
this  defect  is  still  not  less  than  about  nine  seconds;  varying 
nearly  as  the  square  of  this  radius,  so  long  as  the  dimensions  of 
the  figure  are  small. 

387.  The  angle  of  the  ternary  product,  qzq%qu  being  equal  to 
the  supplement  of  Q3S1R1,  is  in  amount  the  supplement  also  of 
RiQ2Q3 ;  or  of  QiQ2Qi ;  or  of  PiQjMs,  if  M3  be  the  bisecting  point  of 
the  diagonal  Q2Q4,  as  M2  was  of  Q1Q3.  But  in  the  quadrilateral 
P1Q2M3S,  all  the  angles  except  that  at  Qa  are  right  angles ;  there- 
fore this  angle  P1Q3M3  exceeds  a  right  angle  by  an  amount  repre- 
sented by  the  area  of  this  quadrilateral ;  and  consequently  its 
supplement  falls  short  of  a  right  angle  by  the  same  amount.  The 
angle  of  the  ternary  product  is  therefore  acute^ 

and  thus  another  of  the  questions  of  art.  383  is  answered.  This 
defect  from  90°  varies  nearly  as  the  square  of  the  arcual  radius ; 
when  that  radius  is  10°,  the  defect  is  about  half  a  second  more 
than  45' 34^';  and  it  is  reduced  to  about  twenty-seven  seconds, 
when  the  radius  is  assumed  to  be  a  degree. 

388.  Proceeding  to  consider  the  quaternary  products,  qiq^q^i^ 
q^Qiq^q^y  we  may  put  the  latter  under  the  form  q^q^ .  q^qt^  and  are 
then  led  to  assign  the  following  conditions  for  the  construction 
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of  its  representative  point  t',  (see  art.  383),  and  for  its  representa^ 
tive  angle  at  that  point : 

t',r,R4  =  L  q^2  =  OiRtQi ; 

RjRiT', "  Z  qj^i  =  Q4R4QS ; 

^  ?»?«?»?« "  *■  "•  R«t',r,. 

The  point  T'a  is  therefore  situated  somewhere  on  the  arc  STt 
itself,  or  else  on  that  arc  prolonged.  To  decide  which  of  these 
two  conclusions  is  to  be  adopted,  we  need  only  observe  that  each 
angle  of  the  equilateral  and  spherical  triangle  TsRiRa  must  exceed 
60%  while  the  angle  of  the  binary  product  q^%  has  been  seen  to 
fall  short  of  60^ ;  thus 

T'aR,R4  <  TsR,R4,  and  st's  <  STt ; 

the  displacement  TsT',  of  the  representative  point  of  a  quaternary 
product,  is  therefore  directed  towards  s  :  and  another  question 
of  art.  383  is  answered.  Another  problem  of  the  same  article  is 
solved,  by  observing  that,  in  consequence  of  what  has  just  been 
shewn,  the  angle  RiT'aRs  is  greater  than  RiTaRi,  which  has  been 
seen  to  be  greater  than  60^ ;  therefore,  by  still  stronger  reason, 
the  angle  RiT^aRj  exceeds  60°,  and  its  supplement  £ei11s  short  of 
120° ;  so  that  we  have  the  inequality. 

When  the  radius  is  10°,  this  defect  of  the  angle  of  a  quaternary 
product  from  120°  amounts  to  about  1°  15' 50^;  it  varies  nearly 
as  the  square  of  the  radius,  and  reduces  itself  to  about  45^^ 
when  the  radius  becomes  a  degree.  On  the  other  hand  the  dis* 
placement  t,t'3  or  TiT'i  of  the  representative  point  varies  nearly 
as  the  cube  of  the  radius;  it  is  found  to  be  about  10' 32^, or  only 
about  six-tenths  of  a  second,  according  as  we  assume  10°  or  1°, 
for  the  value  of  the  arcual  radius. 

389.  As  regards  the  quinary  product,  and  its  representation 
at  the  new  point  q'  (art.  383),  since  the  associative  principle 
allows  us  to  regard  this  product  as  obtairied  in  two  different  ways 
through  the  multiplication  of  a  binary  product  into  or  by  a  ter- 
nary, because  it  gives 
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we  may  employ  either  or  both  of  the  two  following  systems  of 
equations  for  the  construction  of  the  point  and  angle  sought : 

'Sir^q'  e  L  qtgi  =  QR4Q6 ; 
.  q'SiR*  «  L  qzq^i  =  ir  -  QjSiRi ; 

m 

and 

q'RiS,  ^Lq^x^  QsRiQs  • 
RiSaQ' «  L  q^q^qz  =  *•  -  QAR» ; 

L  M*M»?i "  *■ "  8«Q'Rx- 

But  the  angles  of  the  binary  products  are  equal  to  each  other  in 
amount,  and  so  are  the  angles  of  the  ternary  products,  in  the  sys- 
tem of  factors  at  present  under  consideration.  Hence  the  angles 
81R4Q'  and  q'RiSs  are  equally  large ;  and  so  are  Q'siRi  and  Ri8,q'. 
But  also  the  deviations  sSi  and  sss  are  equal  in  amount ;  and  so 
are  the  angles  which  they  subtend,  respectively,  at  the  points  R4 
and  Ri.  Hence  the  angles  8R4Q'  and  q'RiS  are  equally  large ; 
and  the  point  q'  is  either  on  the  arc  SQ  itself,  or  else  on  that  arc 
prolonged.  But  the  former  of  these  two  alternatives  is  to  be 
adopted,  because  the  angle  SR4Q'  is  less  than  81R4Q',  or  than  the 
angle  of  a  binary  product,  which  is  itself  less  (by  art,  386)  than 
60° ;  and  therefore  less  than  8R4Q,  which  is  greater  than  60°. 
Thus  the  deviation  qq'  is  directed  towards  s,  and  another  of  the 
questions  of  art.  383  is  answered.  This  deviation  or  displace- 
ment, like  those  already  considered,  varies  nearly  as  the  cube  of 
the  arcual  radius  sQ;  it  is  nearly  equal  to  17'  37%  when  that  ra« 
dius  is  10°  ;  and  is  only  about  one  second,  when  the  radius  is  so 
small  as  a  degree. 

390.  It  only  now  remains  to  inquire  whether  the  spherical 
angle  of  the  quinary  product  at  q'  is  greater  or  less  than  the 
limiting  value  of  120°,  which  it  takes  when  the  figure  becomes 
plane.  The  supplement  of  this  quinary  angle  has  been  seen  to 
be  equal  to  R4q'si  or  SsQ'ri  ;  it  is  therefore  greater  than  R4q's,  or 
than  sq'Ri  ;  but  each  of  these  two  last  angles,  in  virtue  of  the 
direction  just  now  determined  of  the  displacement  qq',  is  greater 
than  the  angle  R4QS,  or  sqRi,  which  i^  itself  greater  than  30°. 
Therefore,  by  still  stronger  reason,  the  supplement  of  the  angle 
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of  the  quinary  product  is  itself  greater  than  30^ ;  and  conse- 
quently, that  quinary  angle  is  itself  less  than  160^  ;  or,  in  sym- 
bols, 

When  the  radius  sq  is  ten  degrees,  this  defect  of  the  angle  of  the 
quinary  product  from  150^  amounts,  very  nearly,  to  P  31'  0'';  it 
varies  nearly  as  the  square  of  the  radius,  and  is  reduced  to  be 
only  fifty-four  seconds  and  a  fraction,  when  that  radius  is  assumed 
as  a  degree. 

391.  Although  the  foregoing  numerical  values  have  been 
calculated  with  some  care,  yet  they  are  here  offered  merely  as 
approximations,  which  may  assist  in  forming  a  more  clear  and 
distinct  conception  than  might  easily  be  otherwise  obtained,  of 
the  process  of  constructing  the  spherical  hexagon  of  multiplica- 
tion QiQiQ8Q4QftQ,  together  with  its  nine  inserted  or /ooal  paints, 
RiRsRsRo  81S3S3,  t'iT'„  under  the  conditions  lately  considered 
When  this  construction  shall  have  been  in  any  manner  correctly 
completed,  it  may  be  followed  by  the  inscription  of  a  system  of 
ffieen  new  spherical  conies^  according  to  the  table  of  focal  rela* 
tions  in  art.  380  ;  in  which  Table  it  will  however  become  neces- 
sary, for  conformity  with  the  recent  notations,  to  change  q,  Ti,  Ts 
to  q',  t\,  t's,  leaving  the  other  symbols  unaltered.  It  has  not 
seemed  proper  to  complicate  figure  80,  by  inserting  in  it  any  of 
these  new  conies,  or  even  any  one  of  the  nine  new  points, 
Si,  s,,  8s,  t\,  T'a,  q',  Ms,  Pi,  Ms,  which  have  been  employed  in  recent 
articles. 

392.  For  the  pentagon  0/ multiplication,  represented  by  fig. 
79,  of  art.  361,  if  we  use  the  notation  of  that  article,  the  five  pro- 
ducts of  ternary  form, 

* .  r .  y,  ^ . * ,  r,  ^  . *  .  ry,  t.sr.q,  ts,r  .q^ 

which  were  enumerated  in  art.  376,  conduct,  as  in  the  last  cited 
article,  to  a  system  oijive  auxiliary  quadrilaterals;  and,  there- 
fore, also  (by  379)  to  a  system  of  Jive  inscribed  conies,  and  to  a 
corresponding  system  of  five  Jbcal  relations,  which  may  be  tabu- 
lated as  follows : 
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Focal  Relations  for  the  Pentagon. 

p,  o(.  .)abci;' 
o,  h(.  .)bcdk; 

H,  I  (.  .)  CDEP  ; 
I,  K  (•  .)  DBAO ; 
K,  F  (•  .)  BABH.^ 

Although  I  thought  that  it  would  too  much  complicate  figure 
79  to  Insert  in  it  these  five  ellipses,  yet  I  may  be  permitted  to 
mention  that  this  species  of  focal  bnchainmbnt  (379)  of  two 
SPHERICAL  PENTAGONS,  namely,  here,  abcde,  and  figkh  (or 
fghik),  with  each  other ^  through  a  system  of  five  spherical 
coNics,  of  which  each  has  its^ct  at  two  corners  of  the  second 
pentagon,  and  touches  two  sides  of  the  firsts  was  among  the  ear- 
liest of  those  geometrical  results,  referred  to  in  art.  303,  which  oc- 
curred to  me  so  long  as  1843,  and  were  in  that  year  communicated 
to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  as  corollaries  from  the  associative 
principle  of  multiplication  of  quaternions,  and  from  the  general 
focal  representation^  illustrated  by  fig.  65,  of  the  relations  be- 
tween any  three  quaternions  and  their  products,  partial  and  total. 
393.  I  shall  conclude  this  long  Sixth  Lecture,  by  devoting 
one  more  of  its  many  articles  to  the  statement  of  one  other  geo- 
metrical deduction  from  the  associative  character  of  the  opera- 
tion of  multiplication  of  quaternions,  and  from  its  focal  represen- 
tation. The  deduction  alluded  to  is  no  doubt  a  very  easy  one, 
and  has  been  long  since  published  by  me,  on  the  same  occasions 
with  the  more  general  theorem  of  the  foregoing  article,  respect- 
ing pentagons  and  conies  on  a  sphere,  of  which  theorem  it  is  a 
particular  or  rather  a  limiting  case.  Yet  as  it  may  serve  to  throw 
some  little  additional  light  on  what  has  been  already  said,  and 
as  it  admits  of  being  illustrated  by  a  sufiiciently  simple  diagram, 
I  shall  therefore  state  it  here.  Suppose  then  that  the  four  given 
versors,  9,  r,  «,  t^  are  represented  respectively  by  four  angles,  of 
36**  each,  whose  vertices  a,  b,  c,  d  succeed  each  other  at  inter- 
vals of  72^,  in  a  left-handed  order  of  rotation,  on  the  circum- 
ference of  a  circle  so  small  that  it  may  be  treated  as  plane.  Com- 
plete the  plane  and  regular  pentagon,  abcde  ;  and  draw  its  five 
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Fig.  81. 


diagonals,  ac,  bd,  cb,  da,  bb,  intenecting  each  other,  as  in  the 
annexed  figure  81,  in   five 
new  points  as  follows : 

BB  and  AC,  in  f  ; 
AC  and  BD,  in  g  ; 
BD  and  CB,  in  h  ; 
CB  and  DA,  in  i ; 
DA  and  BB,  in  k. 


Then  the  three  binary  pro-  q' 
ducts  rf ,  ary  tSj  at  the  limit 
here  considered,  will  be  re- 
presented by  angles  of  72^ 
each,  at  the  points  f,  o,  H ; 
the  two  ternary  products, 
srq  and  trSy  will  be  represented  by  angles  of  108^  each,  at  the 
two  remaining  corners,  i,  k,  of  the  inner  pentagon,  fohik  ;  and 
the  one  quaternary  product,  tsrq^  by  an  angle  of  144%  at  the 
fifth  corner  b  of  the  outer  pentagon.  The  present  figure  81  is 
therefore  a  limiting  Jbrm  of  the  more  general  and  spherical  con- 
struction, which  fig.  79  was  designed  to  illustrate;  and  as  the 
significations  of  the  letters  correspond,  the  system  of  Jive  Jbcal 
relations,  which  was  tabulated  in  the  preceding  article  (392), 
must  still  hold  good.  Thus  the  two  points  f,  g  are,  at  this  limit, 
the  two  foci  of  a  plane  ellipse,  inscribed  in  the  plane  quadrilate- 
ral abci;  namely,  the  ellipse  ll'hk  in  fig.  81,  whose  points  of 
contact  with  the  four  sides  of  the  quadrilateral  are  marked  with 
these  four  letters.  In  like  manner  the  two  points  g,  h  are  foci 
of  the  ellipse  mm'if,  inscribed  in  the  parallelogram  bcdk  ;  H,  I 
are  foci  of  the  ellipse  mn'kg,  inscribed  in  cdbf  ;  i,  k  are  foci  of 
oo'fh,  inscribed  in  dbag;  and  k,  f  foci  of  pp'gi  in  babh.  Ac- 
cordingly these  five  focal  relations  can  all  be  established  geome- 
trically, at  this  limit,  by  very  simple  considerations  ;  and  it  may 
be  noted  that,  for  the  same  limiting  case  of  the  general  construc- 
tion of  a  pentagon  of  multiplication,  with  its  five  focal  points,  two 
of  the  four  points  of  contact  for  each  of  the  five  quadrilaterals  are 
corners  of  the  interior  pentagon  ;  and  that  the  major  axis  of  each 
of  the  five  inscribed  ellipses  is  equal  to  a  side  of  the  exterior 
figure* 
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394.  If,  at  the  stage  to  which  we  have  now  arrived,  we  cast 
back  a  rapid  glance  on  the  ground  over  which  we  have  passed, 
and  call  our  chief  steps  into  review,  we  shall  find  them  to  have 
been  nearly  the  following.— In  the  First  Lecture  of  this  Course, 
we  considered  the  primary  significations  which  it  appeared  con- 
venient to  attach  to  the  marks  +  and  -,  or  to  the  operations  of 
addition  and  subtraction  in  geometry ;  we  interpreted,  in  con- 
sistence with  the  views  thus  introduced,  the  identities, 

B-A  +  AeB,  a+A-Aaa, 

and  some  others  connected  with  these ;  and  established  the  fun- 
damental relations  between  vector,  provector,  and  transvector, 
for  any  imagined  vection  (or  rectilinear  transport)  of  a  point,  or 
any  composition  or  decomposition  of  such  vections.  After  which, 
in  the  Second  Lecture,  we  proceeded  to  study,  on  similar  prin- 
ciples, the  marks  x  and  H-,  or  the  operations  of  multiplication 
and  division  in  geometry  ;  we  interpreted  the  fundamental  iden-- 
titles, 

/3H-axa  =  /3,  jxa-5-a  =  y, 

and  others  therewith  connected ;  we  developed  the  notions  of  a  fac- 
tor as  a  metrographic  agent,  and  of  a  quotient  as  a  metrographic 
relation,  of  which  each  involves  generally  a  reference  to  the 
length  and  also  to  the  direction  of  a  line ;  established  the  funda- 
mental formula  which  connects  factor,  profactor,  and  transfiactor, 
in  any  composition  of  successive  acts  of  faction ;  and  illustrated 
these  general  principles,  by  applications  to  the  cases  where  the 
factors  to  be  combined  were:  1st,  tensors;  2nd,  scalars;  3rd, 
signs;  and  4th,  quadrantal  versors,  such  as  t,y,  k;  which  last 
we  saw  reasons  for  constructing  by  a  certain  system  of  rectangu- 
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lar  unit-lines,  and  assigned  their  squares  and  products,  by  com- 
pounding certain  versions  or  rotations ;  these  compositions  being 
found  to  conduct  to  the  important  symbolical  vesults, 

ji^-k,  hj^-i,  ik^-j, 

395.  In  the  Third  Lecture,  we  examined  the  cases  where  the 
multiplier  was  a  vector,  but  not  a  vector-unit,  or  where  it  operated 
on  a  line  which  was  not  perpendicular  to  itself;  the  product 
of  two  perpendicular  lines  was  shewn  to  be  a  third  line  perpen- 
dicular to  both,  and  such  that  its  direction  was  reversed  when 
the  order  of  the  factors  was  changed ;  on  the  other  hand  the 
product  '*  vector  into  scalar"  was  found  to  be  the  same  line  as 
that  given  by  the  multiplication  ^*  scalar  into  vector,"  and  the 
product  of  two  parallel  lines  was  seen  to  be  a  positive  or  nega- 
tive number,  the  square  of  every  vector  being  negative ;  other 
powers  of  lines  were  studied,  and  the  product  or  quotient  of  two 
inclined  lines  was  decomposed  into  two  factors,  namely,  a  tensor 
and  a  versor,  and  was  found  to  inyolve  a  dependence  on  a  system 
of  four  numbers,  entitling  it  to  be  called  a  Quaternion ;  while, 
by  the  help  of  their  representative  biradials,  a  general  construc- 
tion was  given  for  multiplying  (and  therefore  also  for  dividing) 
any  one  such  quaternion  by  any  other ;  conjugates  and  recipro- 
cals were  considered,  and  the  signs  K,  T,  U  were  introduced,  as 
characteristics  of  the  operations  of  taking,  respectively,  the  con- 
jugate, the  tensor,  and  the  versor,  of  a  scalar,  or  vector,  or  qua- 
ternion. 

396.  The  Fourth  Lecture  related  chiefly  to  proportions  of 
lines  in  one  plane,  and  to  powers  of  quaternions,  tha  exponents 
of  those  powers  being  scalar  ;  it  assigned  constructions  for 
(ia'^ .  jy  and  introduced  the  symbols  z  q  and  Ax  • ; ;  in  it  were 
also  pointed  out  some  of  the  uses  which  might  be  derived  in 
geometry,  for  the  expressions  of  certain  loci,  from  the  partial  in- 

determination  of  the  signv-1,  when  interpreted  according  to 
the  principles  of  the  present  Calculus.  In  the  Fifth  Lecture, 
the  consideration  of  the  line  which  is  a  fourth  proportional  to 
three  coplanar  lines  was  resumed  ;  and  the  continued  product  of 
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three  such  lines  was  shewn  to  be,  in  this  theory,  a  fourth  line  in 
the  same  plane,  in  the  symbolical  expression  for  which  product 
the  place  of  the  mark  of  multiplication  is  immaterial ;  the  direc- 
tion of  this  fourth  line  was  seen  to  be  that  of  the  fourth  side  of 
an  uncrossed  quadrilateral  inscribed  in  a  circle,  if  the  three  first 
sides  of  that  figure  have  the  directions  of  the  three  successive 
factors ;  while  the  fourth  proportionals  and  continued  products 
of  three  lines  which  are  not  in  any  one  plane,  were  found  to  be 
not  lines  but  quaternions. 

397.  In  the  same  Fifth  Lecture  we  proceeded  to  study  this 
last-mentioned  quaternion  product,  of  three  lines  not  coplanar, 
with  a  view  chiefly  to  ascertain  whether  in  its  symbolical  expres- 
sion the  point  or  other  mark  of  muliplication  might  be  omitted; 
or  in  other  words,  whether  the  associative  principle  still  held 
good,  in  the  multiplication  of  three  vectors,  which  were  not  in 
nor  parallel  to  any  one  common  plane.  This  question  was  de- 
cided in  the  affirmative  ;  and  in  deciding  it,  we  had  occasion  to 
introduce  and  to  apply  some  general  spherical  constructions,  re- 
presenting versors  by  arcs  upon  a  sphere,  and  the  multiplication 
of  any  two  versors  by  a  process  which  was  called,  by  analogy, 
the  addition  of  their  representative  arcs ;  which  arcual  addition 
is  merely  the  composition  of  arcual  vections,  and  corresponds  to 
the  composition  of  successive  versions,  or  plane  rotations,  of  a 
moveable  radius  of  the  sphere :  while  division  of  versors,  or  de- 
composition of  versions,  is  represented  on  the  same  plan  by  a 
sort  of  arcual  subtraction.  The  generally  non-commutative  cha- 
racter of  the  multiplication  of  versors,  or  the  dependence  of  the 
product  on  the  order  of  the  factors,  was  illustrated  by  the  cor- 
responding character  of  the  addition  of  arcs,  which  belong  to 
different  g^eat  circles  ;  and  the  same  general  spherical  construc- 
tion served  to  illustrate  other  results,  as  for  instance,  that  the 
conjugate  or  the  reciprocal  of  a  product  of  quaternions  is  equal 
to  the  product  of  the  conjugates  or  of  the  reciprocals,  taken  in 
an  inverted  order. 

398.  On  applying  this  general  construction  ta  the  symbols 
/3a"* .  7,  /3  .  a'^y,  in  the  case  where  the  three  vectors  a,  /3,  y  are 
not  coplanar,  it  was  found  that  both  these  symbols  represent  one 
common  quaternion,  which  may  still  be  called  (as  above)  the 
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fourth  proportional  to  those  three  lines,  or  the  continued  product 
of  Y,  a'S  and  /3 ;  and  of  which  the  axis  is  directed  to  the  comer 
D  of  an  auxiliary  spherical  triangle  def,  whose  sides,  respec- 
tively opposite  to  the  points  d,  b,  p,  are  bisected  by  the  three 
given  vectors  a,  /3,  y,  at  least  if  those  three  lines  make  acute 
angles  with  each  other ;  while  the  angle  of  the  same  fourth 
proportional  to  them  is  the  supplement  of  the  semisum  of  the 
angles  of  this  auxiliary  triangle,  or  is  equal  to  that  semisum 
itself,  according  to  the  character  of  a  certain  rotation.  The  mo- 
difications of  these  results  were  inquired  into,  which  take  place 
when  the  angles  between  a,  /3,  7,  or  some  of  them,  cease  to  be 
acute;  and  the  associative  principle  of  multiplication  was  still 
found  to  hold  good.  'When  the  three  angles  just  mentioned  were 
all  supposed  to  be  right,  a  curious  case  of  indetermination  arose 
in  the  construction  of  the  auxiliary  triangle,  which  however  was 
shewn  to  be  connected  with,  and  to  illustrate,  the  scalar  charac- 
ter of  the  fourth  proportional  to  three  rectangular  lines,  and  also 
that  of  their  continued  product.     And  as.  the  values, 

of  the  squares  of  t,j',  A,  had  each  been  deduced  from  the  consi- 
deration of  two  successive  and  quadrantal  versions  in  one  plane, 
so  the  value 

t;A  =  -l, 

which  serves  to  complete  the  continued  equation 

wherein  all  the  rules  respecting  the  multiplication  of  ijk  are  con- 
tained, was  shewn  to  admit  of  being  interpreted  as  expressing 
the  result  of  three  successive  and  quadrantal  versions,  or  rota- 
tions, in  three  successive  and  rectangular  planes. 

399.  Such  having  been  the  chief  subjects  of  the  five  first 
Lectures  of  this  Course,  we  proceeded  in  the  Sixth,  after  some 
supplementary  remarks  on  the  subjects  lately  considered,  and 
especially  after  shewing  how  the  semi-excess  of  a  spherical  trian- 
gle might  present  itself  as  the  angle  of  a  certain  product  of 
square  roots,  to  eiamine  whether  the  associative  principle  of  mul- 
tiplication held  good  for  any  three  or  more  quaternions  generally, 
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and  not  merely  for  any  three  lines.  To  itiquire  whether  it  were 
unirersally  true,  in  this  Calculus,  that 

and  to  draw  forth  some  of  the  chief  consequences  of  the  truth  of 
this  simple  but  important  formula,  was  indeed  the  guiding  con- 
ception, the  leading  aim,  of  the  whole  of  that  long  Sixth  Lec- 
ture, of  which,  in  this  recapitulation,  I  shall  speak  with  greater 
relative  brevity  than  of  the  ones  preceding  it,  because  it  may  be 
supposed  to  be  more  fresh  than  they  in  your  remembrance.  You 
know  that  a  new  spherical  construction,  by  means  of  represen- 
tative angles,  was  given  in  that  last  Lecture,  for  the  multiplica^ 
tion  of  versors,  distinct  from,  although  intimately  connected  with 
the  construction  by  representative  arcs,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously offered  to  your  notice ;  the  product  of  two  verso rs  being 
now  represented  by  the  external  vertical  angle  of  a  spherical  tri- 
angle, whose  base  angles,  taken  in  a  determined  order,  represent 
those  two  versors  themselves;  and  you  remember  that  this  con- 
struction by  angles  was  employed  to  illustrate  anew  some  gene- 
ral properties  of  the  multiplication  of  quaternions.  The  equa- 
tion 

for  any  spherical  triangle,  was  established,  with  the  help  of  the 
same  construction  :  and  the  symbol 

was  interpreted,  as  denoting  a  conical  rotation  of  the  axis  of  r 
round  the  axis  of  q,  through  double  the  angle  of  q ;  or  else,  at 
pleasure,  the  equivalent  amount  of  the  turning  of  one  plane  upon 
another,  in  a  mode  entirely  analogous  to  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes ;  and  thus  a  preparation  was  made  for  symbolizing  the 
rotations,  as  well  as  the  translations,  of  a  body,  or  system  of  vec- 
tors, and  for  expressing  the  composition  of  such  rotations. 

400.  This  having  been  done  we  proceeded  to  translate,  with 
the  help  of  diagrams,  very  copiously  employed  in  that  Lecture 
which  we  are  now  reviewing,  the  statement  of  the  Associative 
Principle,  for  the  case  of  three  versors,  into  the  language  of  re- 
presentative arcs,  and  also  into  that  of  representative  angles:  and 

2c 
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proved  it,  for  each  of  these  two  oonneoted  forms  of  construction, 
by  means  of  some  simple  and  known  properties  of  oonics  upon  a 
sphere ;  giving  however  also  a  more  elementary  proof,  although 
a  somewhat  longer  one,  which  did  not  assume  any  acquaintance 
with  the  doctrine  of  those  conies,  and  indeed  did  not  introduce 
the  conception  of  a  cone  at  all.  The  associative  principle  of 
multiplication  having  been  thus  established  for  three  versors,  it 
was  extended  without  any  di£Bculty  to  the  case  of  three  or  more 
quaternions,  and  so  shewn  to  be  general  in  this  Calculus:  and 
its  expression  was  in  several  ways  varied,  by  means  of  spherical 
figures,  and  by  relations  between  quotients  of  lines.  The  same 
fertile  principle  conducted  us  also  to  many  conclusions  respect- 
ing continued  products  of  vectors,  especially  when  the  factors 
were  supposed  to  be  the  successive  sides  of  a  rectilinear  polygon, 
plane  or  gauche,  inscribed  in  a  circle  or  in  a  sphere;  among 
which  it  is  worth  while  to  remember,  that  the  product  of  the 
successive  sides  of  any  even-sided  polygon  in  a  circle,  is  a  sca- 
lar;  but  that  the  product  of  the  successive  sides  of  any  odd-sided 
polygon  in  a  sphere,  is  a  tangential  vector.  Cases  of  these  last 
theorems  were  made  to  furnish  equations  or  conditions  of  con- 
circularity  for  four  points,  and  of  homosphsericism  for  live  :  and 
the  latter  equation,  which  includes  the  former  as  a  limit,  was 
shewn  to  furnish  a  graphic  property  of  a  sphere,  in  relation  to 
an  inscribed  gauche  pentagon,  which  property  is,  for  space,  the 
analogue  of  the  elementary  relation  between  the  directions  of 
the  sides  of  a  quadrilateral  inscribed  in  a  circle.  A  problem  re- 
specting the  inscription  of  a  gauche  quadrilateral  in  a  sphere 
was  also  easily  resolved,  and  might  with  equal  ease  have  been 
extended.  Finally,  the  two  other  chief  classes  of  geometrical 
applications  of  the  associative  principle  of  multiplication,  which 
were  considered  in  the  foregoing  Lecture,  may  be  said  to  have 
been  those  which  related  to  the  compositions  (above  alluded  to) 
of  conical  rotations ;  and  to  the  superscription  on  a  spheric  sur- 
face of  certain  polygons  of  multiplication,  with  certain  connected 
systems  of  focal  points,  and  of  inscribed  spherical  conies ;  in- 
cluding some  limiting  cases,  where  the  polygons  and  conies  be- 
come plane.  But  these  have  been  so  recently  treated  of,  that 
we  may  now  pass  to  other  things. 
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401.  The  object  which  we  propose  to  oanelvet  in  this  Se« 
Tenth  Lecture,  being  chiefly  to  treat  of  the  Addition  and  Sub- 
traction of  Quaternions,  and  in  connexion  therewith  to  prore  and 
to  apply  the  Distributive  Property  of  their  Multiplication ;  as  also 
to  introduce  and  exemplify  the  Notations  S  and  V,  which  were 
mentioned  by  anticipation  in  art.  121,  and  which  serve  to  sepa^ 
rate  a  quaternion  into  its  scalar  and  vector  parts:  we  may  here 
begin  by  observing,  that  since  we  already  know  how  to  add  sca- 
lars  among  themselves  (by  the  ordinary  rules  of  algebra),  and 
also  how  to  add  vectors  to  each  other  (by  the  laws  of  the  compo- 
sition of  vections),  it  is  natural  now  to  consider  what  interpreta- 
tion can  consistently  and  usefully  be  assigned  to  the  analogous 
operation,  not  hitherto  studied  by  us,  of  adding  a  scalar  to  a 
vector.  To  take  what  seems  the  simplest  case  of  this  inquiry,  we 
may  ask,  what  are  we  to  regard  as  the  meaning^  and  what  as  the 
result^  of  the  addition  of  a  scalar  unit  to  a  vector  unit  f  Can  we, 
for  instance,  interpret  the  sum  1  +  A,  as  bearing  any  clear  and  de- 
finite signification,  if  A  continue  to  denote,  as  it  has  hitherto 
usually  done  with  us,  an  upward  unit  line  ? 

402.  For  this  purpose  1  look  out  for  some  common  operand^ 
on  which  I  can  operate  separately,  by  each  of  the  two  proposed 
symbols  1  and  A,  and  afterwards  add  the  results^  in  order  to  com^ 
pare  their  sum  with  the  operand  thus  assumed.  Such  an  operand 
at  once  presents  itself  in  the  vector  unit  i ;  for  we  know  that 
1  i«i,  and  that  ki^j ;  and  although  it  may  seem  at  first  diflicult 
to  odtf,  in  any  intelligible  sense,  the  number^  1,  to  the  linCy  A,  there 
is  no  diflBculty  in  adding  the  southward  line^  t,  to  the  westward 
linejjf  by  drawing,  as  in  fig.  82,  the  diagonal 

OP  of  a  square,  constructed  with  os  and  ow,  *"**•  ®^- 

or  with  the  lines  i  and  J,  for  two  contermi- 
nous sides.  And  then  by  comparing  this 
south'Westward  diagonal,  i  +j,  whose  length  . 
{s  »  V2,  with  the  original  operand,  or  side, 
or  southward  unit  t,  we  obtain  the  equa- 
tion : 

l+A«(f  +  *0-j.|  =  (f+»-5-/; 

so  that  the  required  sum,  1  +A,  is  thus  put  under  the  form  of  a 

2c2 
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quotient  of  two  lines  ;  and  therefore  (by  our  general  principles)^ 
it  is  hereby  found  to  be  a  quaternion^  of  which  the  tensor  and  the 
versor  are  as  follows : 

T(l  +  A)=2i;  U(l+A)=A*. 

(In  the  annexed  sketch,  fig.  82,  I  observe  that  (l+h)  i  has  been 
inadvertently  written,  instead  of  (1  +  A)  i.)  We  may  also,  for  the 
same  reason,  write  more  concisely  this  equation, 

l+A  =  2*Ai-v'2X 

And  it  is  clear  that  the  same  quaternion  would  have  been  ob- 
tained, as  the  value  for  this  expression  1  +  A,  if  we  had  set  out,  on 
the  same  general  plan,  with  any  other  horizontal  line,  a,  instead 
of  t,  as  the  original  operand.  We  should  still  have  been  led  to 
construct  a  square  in  the  horizontal  plane,  and  to  compare  a 
diagonal  with  a  side ;  or  more  fully,  to  divide  (in  the  general 
sense  already  explained)  the  one  line  by  the  other ;  and  to  take 
the  resulting  quotient^  V  (^  ^)>  ^^  ^^^  value  of  the  sum  in  question. 
403.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  principles  of  the  Cal- 
culus of  Finite  Differences,  may  find  the  following  remarks  throw 
some  light  on  the  foregoing  process.  We  were  to  add  the  num- 
ber 1  to  the  line  k;  and  there  seemed  for  a  moment  to  be  a  diffi- 
culty in  so  doing,  on  account  of  the  heterogeneity  of  the  two 
summands.  But  in  the  Calculus  of  Differences  an  exactly  ana-- 
logous  difficulty  presents  itself  to  the  learner,  when  he  first  meets 
the  symbol 

1  +  A, 

where  the  number  1  appears  as  added  to  the  characteristic  A, 
which  is  710^  a  number  at  all,  but  the  sign  of  the  operation  of 
taking  a  finite  difference.  How  is  this  difficulty  removed  ?  A 
Junction  of  a?,  suppose  ar*,  or  more  generaUyy(ir),  is  taken  as  the 
common  operand;  it  is  operated  on  by  each  separately,  of  the  two 
proposed  things  or  signs,  1  and  A;  the  two  results^  namely, 

1  .a?»  =  a:>,  and  A-a:'«=3a:'  +  3a?+l, 
or  more  generally, 

l/(^)  -/(«),  and  A/(x)  =/(a:+  1)  -/(a:), 
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are  added  to  each  other,  by  the  previously  known  rules  of  ordi" 
nary  addition  in  algebra ;  and  their  sum  is  then,  by  a  definition 
suggested  by  analogy,  and  found  by  experience  to  be  useful,  con- 
sidered 9l%  beinor  the  result  which  u^ouM  have  been  obtained,  if  the 
same  function  oi  x  had  been  at  once  operated  on^  by  the  sought 
symbolic  sum^  1  -f  A.  In  this  way  it  has  come  to  be  agreed  on  to 
write, 

(1  +  A)  . ««=  1 . ic»  +  A  •  a?»  =  a:*+ (3  «»+ 3a?+ 1)  =  (ar+ 1)«, 

and  more  generally, 

(1  +  A)/(^)  -Ax  +  1) ; 

and  then,  by  abstracting  from  the  operand^  it  has  been  inferred 
that  1  -f  A  is,  in  the  Calculus  of  Differences,  the  symbol  of  an 
OPERATOR,  which  changcs  any  given  function  of  x  to  the  same 
function  ofx-^- 1.  We  come  to  learn  then,  in  that  Calculus,  what 
the  proposed  sum  1  -f  A  is,  by  learning  what  it  dobs  ;  the  ope^ 
rcr^or  becomes  known,  through  the  knowledge  which  is  acquired 
of  its  operation.  And  similarly,  in  the  foregoing  article,  the  ope- 
rator 1  +  A  has  been  considered  as  determined^  when  it  has  been 
found  to  produce  the  determined  effect^  of  changing  the  side  to 
the  diagonal  of  a  square  in  the  horizontal  plane,  exactly  as  is  done 
by  the  quaternion  V2k;  to  which  quaternion  the  sought  sum 
\-\-k  has  therefore  been  concluded  (in  art.  402)  to  be  equal. 

404.  As  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  be  too  clear  on  fundO' 
mental  points,  and  as  the  addition  of  a  scalar  to  a  vector  is  thus 
fundamental  in  quaternions^  I  shall  venture  here  to  submit  to 
you,  for  a  moment,  a  far  more  elementary  illustration.  Suppose 
then  that  you  wished  to  shew  to  a  child  that  two  and  three  made 
five,  or  to  teach  him  how  to  interpret  the  symbol  2  +  3,  you  might 
of  course,  for  that  purpose,  put  down  first  two  dots  dA  OT\e  group, 
and  then  three  dots  as  another,  and  afterwards  combine  these  two 
groups  into  a  single  one,  as  indicated  in  this 
little  diagram ;  on  counting  the  dots  in  which  ^'     ' 

one  resultant  group^  the  child  would  find  them  i — ^ — ,      i — »— -, 
to  he  five.     Now  in  this  simple  and  obvious 
process,  the  dot  is  the  original  operand:  the  partial  groups^  of 
two  dots  and  three  dots  respectively,  are  the  results  of  the  two 
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Fig.  84. 


partieU  vp€rati<m$;  the  proposed  numbers^  2  and  3,  correspond 
to  the  two  partial  apitaiors  (being  thus  analogous  to  the  sym- 
bols 1  and  k  in  article  402,  or  to  1  and  A  in  art  403) ;  the  total 
groupf  of  five  dots,  is  the  sum  of  the  two  partial  results  (answer- 
ing to  It  +  At,  or  to  If  a  +  4A) ;  ^^^  when  at  last  the  young 
arithmetician  comes  to  cotifi^  the  dots^  in  this  final  or  total  group, 
he  executes,  on  a  small  scale,  that  sort  of  abstraction /rom  the 
operandi  which  leads,  in  the  Calculus  of  Differences  to  the  ifi- 
terpretation  of  the  symbol  1  +  A,  and  in  the  Calculus  of  Quater- 
nions to  the  conclusion  that 

1  +*  =  (lt  +  At-)  ^  i^(i^j)  -^  t«2*A*, 

405.  More  generally,  let  it  be  now  required  to  add  any  pro- 
posed scalar,  u^,  to  any  proposed  vector,  p,  or  to  interpret  gene^ 
rally  the  symbol  w-¥p*  We  have  only  (see  fig.  84)  to  assume 
any  line  a,  or  oa,  in  a 
plane  perpendicular  to 
/9,  as  the  original  and 
common  operand  ;  to 
operate  on  this  sepa- 
rately, by  the  scalar  w 
and  by  the  vector  p,  and 
so  to  produce,  as  the 
two  partial  results,  two 
mutually  perpendicular  lines,  namely,  wa  or  ob,  and  pa  or 
CO ;  to  form  next  the  sum  of  these  two  lines^  by  completing 
the  rectangle,  and  drawing  the  diagonal;  and  finally,  to  dt- 
vide  this  diagonal  wa  +  pa  or  od,  by  the  assumed  operand  line  a, 
and  to  equate  the  required  sum^  w-¥  ptto  the  gucUemion  which  is 
obtained  as  the  quotient  of  this  division.  In  short  we  have  only 
to  employ  the  very  simple  formula, 

w-hp^iwa-hpa)  -^  a,  where  a  ±  p: 

or  (under  the  same  temporary  condition  of  perpendicularity)  to 
make  use  of  the  identity, 

(t£?  +  p)  a  =  ira  +  pa. 

So  FAR,  then,  the  distributive  property  of  multiplication  holds 
good  BY  DEFINITION  in  quatcmions,  as  serving  to  intbrprbt 
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(in  the  foregoing  way)  the  symbol  w-^pfhy  first  introducing, 
and  afterwards  abstracting  fronii  an  auxiliary  and  perpendicular 
line  a,  as  a  subject  to  be  operated  upon ':  and  it  is  clear  that  a 
similar  process  would  lead  to  the  same  construction,  and  to  the 
same  final  result,  if  we  bad  sought  to  add  p  to  u;,  instead  of 
adding  w  to  p.  We  know  therefore  how  to  give,  by  quaternions, 
in  every  case,  a  complete  and  definite  interpretation  to  the  ope- 
ration of  adding  together  a  scalar  and  a  vector;  and  we  see  thai 
9uek  summation  is  commutative;  or  in  symbols,  that  (because 
wa+pa*'pa  +  wa)  we  may  write, 

w-^p^p  +  w, 

406.   Conversely,  let  aob  be  any  proposed  biradial,  repre- 
senting an  arbitrary  quaternion, 

j  =  j3  -f.a  =  OB  ^  oa; 

and  conceive  that  from  the  extremity  b  of  the  final  ray  ob,  a 
perpendicular  bb'  is  let  fall,  on  the  initial  ray  oa,  or  on  that  ray 
prolonged.  The  vector  j3  or  ob  will  thus  be  decomposed  into 
two  partial  vectors,  /3'  and  /3^,  or  ob'  and  b'b,  of  which  the  for- 
mer (fi))  has  either  the  same  direction  as  a,  or  else  the  opposite 
direction,  unless  it  happens  to  vanish ;  while  the  latter  (jS'')  has 
a  direction  perpendicular  thereto :  and  consequently,  if  these 
two  components  of  /3  be  respectively  divided  by  a,  the  two 
partial  quotients  will  be  respectively  equal  to  some  scalar,  such 
as  tc;,  and  to  some  vector,  such  as  p,  this  latter  vector  being  per- 
pendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  biradial.  In  symbols,  see  the  an- 
nexed figure  85,  we  may 
write, 

a  =  A-p,  /3=B-o  = 
(b-b')  +  (b'-o)  = 

0^+/^, /3'||«, /3"±«; 

and  therefore  shall  have  two 
partial  quotients  of  the 
forms, 

where  p  ±  a,  p  ±  /3. 
Hence,  if  we  seek,  by  the 
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principles  of  the  foregoing  article,  to  form  the  sum^  w-^  py  of 
these  two  partial  quotients,  we  find, 

and  finally. 

Not  only  then  may  we  always  compound,  by  addition,  any  pro- 
posed number  to  with  any  proposed  line  p  into  one  quaternion 
sum^  but  also  reciprocally,  we  can  decompose  any  proposed  quO' 
temion^  g,  into  two  parts^  of  which  one  shall  be  some  scalar 
such  as  u;,  while  the  other  part  shall  be  some  vector  as  p  :  and 
it  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  remarks  that  this  decomposition  is 
perfectly  definite  ;  any  change,  whether  of  number  or  of  line, 
making  a  real  and  not  merely  an  apparent  change,  in  the  quater- 
nion which  is  their  sum. 

407.  We  may  therefore  speak  definitely  of  the  scalar  part, 
and  THE  VECTOR  PART,  Or  more  concisely  we  may  speak  of /A€ 
scalar  and  the  vector,  of  ant  proposed  quaternion.  And 
these  two  parts  of  a  quaternion  (already  alluded  to,  near  the 
commencement  of  the  Fourth  Lecture)  will  be  found  to  present 
themselves  so  often,  in  the  developements  and  applications  of 
this  Calculus,  that  it  becomes  almost  necessary  to  agree  on  some 
notations,  by  which  they  may  be  ^epara^efy  indicated.  Accord- 
ingly I  have  for  a  good  while  accustomed  myself  to  employ,  as 
among  the  main  elements  of  the  voTATioJif  of  quaternions  (see 
arts.  121,  401),  the  two  letters, 

S  and  V, 

as  CHARACTERISTICS  ofthc  two  fundamental  operations^  of  what 
I  call,  respectively,  taking  the  scalar,  and  taring  the  vec- 
tor, of  a  quaternion.  More  fully,  1  denote  ^epara^e/^,  by  the 
symbols, 

Sq  and  Vq, 

the  scalar  part  and  the  vector  peart  of  any  proposed  quaternion, 
q.     Thus 

S  (i£7  -f  p)  =  u; ;  V  («c;  +  p)  =  p  ; 

and  with  the  recent  significations  (406)  of  a,  /3,  /3',  /3^,  we  have. 
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S(j3-Ha)-0'^a;  V(/3 -^a)-/3-'-^.  a. 
In  general  for  any  quaternion  q^  we  have  the  identities^ 

j«  Sy  +  Vy*  Vy  +  Sy, 
which  may  sometimes  be  abridged  as  follows : 

i  =  s+v=v+s. 

With  the  same  significations  of  the  letters,  it  is  clear  that  we 
have  also, 

St£;  =  i«;;  Sp-0;  Vi(;«0;  Vp-p; 

that  is,  identically  (compare  90), 

SSy«Sy,  SVy«0,  VSy-0,  VVy-Vj; 

or  more  concisely, 

S«-S,  SV-VS  =  0,  V»-V. 

408.  Conjugate  quaternions  have  equal  scalars^  but  opposite 
vectors  ;  as  will  at  once  appear,  if  we  compare  the  general  de- 
composition into  scalar  and  vector  parts,  constructed  by  the  re- 
cent figure  85,  with  the  equally  general  representation  of  two 
conjugate  quaternions,  which  was  illustrated  by  the  earlier  fig. 
32,  of  art.  186.     In  the  figure  last  cited,  we  had 

y=/3-i-a  =  OB-5-OA;  Kj  =  7-^-0  =  oc-f-OA; 

and  it  is  evident  that  if  the  right  line  bc  were  drawn,  connecting 
the  extremities  of  the  two  dividend  vectors  /3  and  7,  it  would  be 
perpendicularly  bisected  by  the  divisor  line  a,  or  by  that  line  pro- 
longed, in  a  point  which  might  be  called  b'.  In  this  way  we 
should  not  only  have,  as  in  406, 

0-/3-+^', /3'ii«, /r±«, 

but  also, 

7  =  7  +7,  7  II  a,  7  ±  a, 
where 

7'-oB'=  +  j3',  but7'=B'c  =  -B'B«-/r; 

thus  the  scalar  and  vector  of  the  conjugate  are,  respectively, 

S(7^a)«7'-5-a  =  /3'-4-a  =  +  S03-j-a), 
V(7^a)-7''-f-a«-/r-H«— V(/3--a); 
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or  more  concisely, 

SK}-+S^,  VKg^^Vj;  or,  SK-S,  VK  =  -V. 

If  then,  as  in  406,  we  adopt  the  expression, 

for  the  proposed  quaternion,  we  shall  hare  also,  as  was  stated  by 
anticipation  in  art.  114,  this  connected  expression  for  the  conju- 
gate : 

Kq^w-p; 

which  includes  the  two  particular  expressions  there  given, 

Ktt?  =  +  !«;;  Kpe-p. 

We  may  also  write,  as  an  identity  in  this  calculus,  the  formula, 

which  may  be  abridged  to  the  following : 

Ky«(S-V)};  orK-8-V. 

409.  It  has  been  seen  (114, 162)  that  conjugate  quaternions 
have  always  one  common  tensor,  or  that 

TKg=Tj; 

we  have  therefore  the  equation, 

Again,  it  was  shewn  in  163  that  the  product  of  two  conjugate 
quaternions  is  equal  to  the  square  of  their  common  tensor, 

qKq^Tq'; 
we  have  therefore  the  following  expression  for  this  square, 

T(t£;  +  p)»«(ti;  +  p)(tt;-p); 

whence,  if  we  had  already  established  generally  the  truth  of  the 
distributive  principle  of  multiplication,  we  might  at  once  con- 
dude,  what  was  stated  by  anticipation  at  the  end  of  art.  Ill, 
that 

Tj=T(i(;+p)=  V(u;»-p»). 

But  since  that  principle  has  not  yet  been  generally  established,  I 
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must  take  at  this  stage  another  mode  of  proving  the  correctness 
of  this  last  expression,  for  the  tensor  of  any  quaternion.  And 
this  is  easily  done  with  the  help  of  the  recent  figure  85.  In  fact 
since  the  square  on  the  hypotenuse  ob  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
squares  on  the  two  sides  about  the  right  angle,  we  have  evidently 
the  equation, 

T/3»=Tj3'»  +  T^7; 

therefore  also,  by  general  properties  of  tensors  already  esta- 
blished, we  have 

that  is 

but  it  was  proved  in  1 11  that 

Tw*  =  +  u^,  and  that  Tp»  =  -  /o» ; 

we  arrive  then  thus  at  the  formula  which  includes  these  two  last 
results,  namely,  ^ 

410.  It  is  evident  (see  fig.  85,  art.  406),  that  if  the  quaternion 
9,  or  j3  -f-  a,  be  multiplied  by  any  scalar  x,  by  changing  j3  to  xfi, 
the  prcjectianSf  fi'  and  j3%  of  the  vector  )3,  are  at  the  same  time 
multiplied  by  the  same  scalar;  or  are  changed,  respectively,  to 
a?/3',  and  to  xfi".  Hence  the  two  partial  quotients^  jS'  -r-  a  and 
P"  -h  a,  or  tt;  and  p,  are  changed,  by  this  multiplication,  to  onv 
and  xp  respectively.  Such  then  are  the  scalar  and  vector  parts 
of  the  product  xq;  or  more  concisely, 

S.ary=a5Sj,  and  Y .xq^xYq^  ifVa?  =  0: 

this  last  formula  expressing,  evidently,  in  virtue  of  the  principles 
and  notations  explained  in  art  407,  that  x  is  here  supposed  to  be 
a  scalar.  In  particular,  by  making  a;«-  1,  we  have  the  identi- 
ties, 

S(-9)  =  -S9;  V(-9)— Vj. 

And,  passing  from  the  quaternion  q  to  its  conjugate,  and  attend- 
ing to  the  results  of  art.  408,  we  find  that 
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S(-Ky)--Sy;  V(-K9)-+Vj; 

or  that  * 

-Ky^-Sj+Vy, 

«K  =  V-S. 

» 

In  general  we  have,  in  this  calculus,  as  in  algebra,  with  the  fore- 
going significations  of  the  symbols, 

-(t£;-p)=-tt?  +  p; 

the  two  latter  identities  being  included  in  the  former. 

411.  It  was  seen  (in  1 13)  that  a  tensor  such  as  T;,  although 
first  conceived  (see  63)  as  a  signless  number,  might  be  equated 
to  a  positive  scalar ;  whence  it  follows  that  we  may  now  write, 

STj=  +  Tj-Tj,  and  VTy-0, 

But  also  we  have  generally  the  decomposition  (90)  of  a  quater- 
nion into  factors, 

where  the  point  or  other  mark  of  multiplication  may  be  omitted. 
Hence  (by  410)  we  have  the  two  identities, 

Sy«T?.SUy,  Vj=Tj.VUg; 

when  the  points  may  again  be  omitted  without  confusion.  It  is 
also  allowed  (see  113),  and  is  indeed  only  a  particular  case  of 
the  more  general  decomposition  just  now  mentioned,  to  decom- 
pose any  vector  into  its  own  tensor  and  its  own  versor,  as  fee- 
tors  ;  thus  we  may  write, 

VUy=TVUj.UVUj; 
where,  by  the  present  article,  and  by  113, 153, 

The  temporary  symbol  Ax  .  y,  employed  in  the  three  preceding 
Lectures,  may  therefore  now  be  replaced  by  this  other  symbol 
UVy,  which  is  perhaps  only  about  as  easy  to  be  written  or 
printed  as  the  former,  but  which  has  the  advantage  of  connect- 
ing  itself  better  with  the  system  qf  symbols  employed  in  the  pre- 
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sent  Calculus ;  and  we  may  establish  the  following  symbolical 
equation,  between  two  different  characteristics  of  two  equi- 

valent  operations : 

Ax.«UV. 

We  have  also  these  general  transformations  of  any  proposed 
quaternion  q : 

g-Tj(SUj-hVUj) 
-TjCSU^+UVy.TVUy): 

in  which  there  is  no  diflBculty  in  seeing  now  that 

« 

SUy  «  cos  Z  y,  T VU^«  sin  L  j, 

if  we  merely  admit  the  well-known  meanings  of  the  words  '*  co- 
sine** and  "  sine,"  and  their  abridged  notations^  "  cos*'  and  "  sin," 
without  assuming  here  the  knowledge  of  any  formula  of  trigo- 
nometry.    At  the  same  time  it  results  from  art.  1 13,  that 

and  thus  a  celebrated  expression  is  reproduced,  as  a  general  form 
for  the  versor  qfa  quaternion,  namely  the  following  : 

Uj  =  cosZ  j+  V-  1  sin  JLq; 

in  which,  however,  on  the  plan  of  interpretation  adopted  in  these 
Lectures,  the  square  root  of  negative  unity. that  occurs  is  not  to 
be  regarded  as  having  any  imaginary  character  in  geometry;  but 
simply  as  denoting  a  certain  vector  unit :  namely,  that  particular 
unit-line  which  is  more  fully  denoted  by  Ax  .y,  or  by  UVj,  and 
of  which  the  direction  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  pro- 
posed quaternion  q. 

412.  Without  inquiring  farther,  at  present,  into  this  con^ 
nexion  of  quaternions  with  trigonometry,  it  may  be  instructive 
to  exhibit,  at  this  stage,  a  few  of  those  expressions  for  geo- 
metrical Lot:i,  which  the  recent  symbols  S  and  V  supply,  or 
assist  in  supplying,  when  used  in  consistency  with  the  principles 
of  the  present  Calculus. 

It  is  evident,  from  recent  articles,  that  the  scalar  part  of  a 
quaternion  is  positive,  or  null,  or  negative,  according  as  the  angle 
of  that  quaternion  is  acute,  or  right,  or  obtuse :  in  symbols. 
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Sq  -  0,  according  as  z.  g  -  ^. 


In  fact,  without  assuming  any  thing  as  previously  known  re- 
specting the  trigonometrical  character  of  the  function  ^*  cosine,*' 
or  even  requiring,  at  present,  the  admission  of  the  recent  formula 
SUjs  cos  Z  9,  the  equations, 

S  (OB  -t.  OA)  «  OB'  -f.  OA,    S  (OC  -T-  OA)  «  OC'  -*-  DA, 

taken  in  connexion  with  fig.  85,  establish  at  once  the  positive 
character  of  the  scalar  of  an  octi^e^angled  quaternion,  and  the 
negcUive  character  of  the  corresponding  part  of  a  quaternion 
which  has  its  angle  obtuse;  while  the  evanescent  (or  null)  cha- 
racter of  the  scalar  part  of  a  rt^rA^-angled  quaternion,  may  be 
made  obvious  to  the  eye  by  this  other  and  very  simple  figure, 
where  the  projection  d'  of  d  on  ao  coin- 
cides  with  o,  and  the  Kne  od'  or  8'  va- 
nishes,  making  at  the  same  time  null  the 
quotient, 

8'^a  =  S(8  4-a)-S(oD-*.OA)»  i^i" 

od'  -5-  oa  «  0,  if  S  ±  o. 


^ 


D 


And  conversely,  if  a  and  p  be  any  two  ac- 
tual (or  non-evanescent)   straight   lines,  jr"<   ^        o='D*^ 
which  do  not  make  a  right  angle  with  each 
other,  the  «ca/ar  part  oftheir  quotient  cannot  be  equal  to  z^ro;  for 
it  will  be  (as  above)  either  a  positive  or  negative  number,  accord- 
ing as  the  angle  between  the  two  lines  is  acute  or  obtuse.     To 
write  therefore  the  equation 

S(p.j.a)  =  0, 

under  this  supposition  of  the  actuality  of  the  two  lines  compared, 
is  equivalent  to  writing  the  Jbrmula  of  perpendicularity ^ 

p  ±  a. 

And  it  is  clear  that,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  same  condition 
of  the  non-evanescence  of  the  lines,  to  write  this  other  equation, 

V(p-«)  =  0, 
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ifl  to  assert  that  the  directions  of  a  and  p  are  either  similar  or  op^ 
posite;  and  is  therefore  equiyalent  to  the  establishment  of  the 
formula  qfpanMeUsmf 

pla. 

In  shorty  the  quotient  of  two  parallel  lines,  being  a  scalar^  has 
no  vector  part;  and  in  like  manner,  the  quotient  of  ty90  perpen^ 
dicular  lines,  as  being  (in  this  whole  theory)  equal  to  a  vector^ 
has  no  scalar  part  different  from  zero. 

413.  This  being  clearly  seen,  suppose  that  a,  j3>  p  denote 
some  three  vectors,  oa,  ob,  op,  which  have  a  fixed  and  common 
origin  o,  and  of  which  the  two  former  terminate  at  two  fixed  and 
known  points  a,  b,  but  the  latter  at  an  unknown  or  variable  point, 
p.     Then,  using  the  notation  of  fractions  (118),  the  equation 

expresses  that  p  ±  a,  and  therefore  that  the  locus  of  the  point  p 
is  the  PLANB  THROUGH  THE  ORIGIN  o,  which  \% perpendicular  to 
the  given  line  oa.  In  like  manner,  the  slightly  more  complex 
equation,  ^ 

a 

expresses  the  perpendicularity, 

p-i3±  a,  or  BPl.  oa; 

and  gives  therefore,  as  the  locus  of  p,  the  plane  which  is  drawn 
through  the  given  point  b,  perpendicular  to  the  same  given  line 
OA,  and  consequently  parallel  to  the  former  plane.  Another  ex- 
pression for  a  plane  parallel  to  the  first  plane  is  the  following : 

^  a 

where  a  is  supposed  to  denote  some  constant  and  given  scalar; 
for  this  equation  expresses  (by  406, 407)  that  the  projection  p  oi 
the  vector  p  on  a  is  the  constant  line  aa^  or  that  the  projection 
p'  of  the  point  p  on  oa  is  constant, 

p  «  op'  =  aa- 
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And  I  may  just  mention  by  anticipation  here,  that  when  the  de- 
finition of  the  difference  of  two  quaternions  shall  have  been  as- 
signed, and  the  distributive  property  of  the  operation  of  taking 
the  scalar  proved,  the  third  equation  of  the  present  article  will 
be  seen  to  result  from  the  second,  under  the  form 

a         a 

414.  If,  inverting  the  fraction,  we  were  to  write  the  equa- 
tion 

P 

it  would  still  express  merely  that  p  was  perpendicular  to  a,  and 
would  still  give  the  first  plane  of  the  foregoing  article,  as  the 
locus  of  the  extremity  of  p ;  and  in  like  manner,  the  equation, 

would  give  still  that  second  or  parallel  plane  which  was  drawn 
through  the  end  of  j3,  at  right  angles  to  a.     But  if  we  write 

P 

we  express  (see  the  annexed  figure  87)  that  the  projection  of  a  on 
p  is  the  line  p  itself,  or  that  the  angle  opa 
is  right ;  and  therefore  that  the  locus  of  p  is 
now  the  surface  of  the  sphbrb,  described 
with  the  given  line  oa  as  diameter.    With- 
out assuming  as  known  those  general  prin- 
ciples respecting  difference  and  distribu-  ^ 
tion  which  were  recently  by  anticipation 
alluded  to,  we  may  easily  see  that  this  last  spheric  locus  may 
also  be  represented  by  the  equation 

^"P    A 
S — •  "Of 
P 

for  this  evidently  expresses  the  perpendicularity, 

a-p  ±  p,  or  PA  J.  OP. 
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We  may  therefore  already  perceive,  by  this  simple  geometrical 
construction^  although  the  mode  of  proving  it  as  a  trans/orma* 
Hon  in  this  calculus  is  for  a  while  reserved,  that  either  of  the  two 
last  equations  must  be  equivalent  in  its  import  or  signification  to 
the  following : 

because  if  we  bisect  oa  in  c  we  shall  have. 


oc  =  ^,  CP 


a 


and  these  two  last  lines  are  obviously  equal  to  each  other  in 
length,  the  point  c  being  the  centre  of  the  sphere. 

415.  More  generally,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  seeing,  what 
indeed  is  not  pectdiar  to  the  theory  of  quaternions,  that  the 
semisum^  i(a  +  /3),  of  any  two  co-initial  sides  oa  and  ob,  of  any 
plane  triangle  aob,  represents  in  length  and  in  direction,  the  co- 
initial  bisector  oc  of  the  third  side  ab  ;  for  it  is  (see  fig.  88)  half 
of  the  co-initial  diagonal 
CD,  of  the  completed  pa- 
rallelogram (compare  art. 
100);  and  in  like  manner 
the  line  ca,  which  is  the 
half  of  the  other  diagonal, 
is  represented  by  the  semi- 
difference  ^  (a-  (i).  If then 
we  meet  the  equation, 


Fig.  88. 


—  >v 


t{,---^).t'^. 


which  expresses  (see  fig.  89)  that  cp  is  equal 
in  length  to  ca,  or  that  the  locus  of  p  is  the 
sphere  with  ab  for  diameter,  the  right  angle 
in  the  semicircle  apb  will  enable  us  to  infer 
that  pa  JL  bp,  or  that  a  -p  JL  p  -  /3,  and  so 
will  give  this  other  equation. 


p-0 


=  0; 


2d 
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which  we  thus  see,  must  be  a  valid  transformation  of  the  former, 
although  the  rulbs  for  passing,  by  ccUcuhUion,  from  either  of 
these  two  last  equations  to  the  other,  have  not  as  yet  been 
given.  Meanwhile  it  is  evident  that  if  we  make  /3  «  0,  we  shall 
thereby  place  the  point  b  at  the  origin  o,  and  so  change  the  last 
figure  69  to  ^  the  figure  87  of  the  preceding  article,  returning 
thus  to  the  particular  spheric  locus  there  constructed,  from  that 
more  generally  situated  sphere  which  has  been  since  expressed. 

416.  From  planes  and  spheres  we  can  of  course  pass  to  cir- 
cles, as  their  intersections  ;  thence  to  the  cone,  which  has  a 
circle  for  its  base :  and  from  this  again  to  the  well-known  curves 
of  intersection  of  such  a  cone  with  a  plane,  or  to  the  conic  sec- 
tions commonly  so  called,  which  form  so  important  a  link  be- 
tween the  ancient  and  the  modern  mathematics.  It  is  also  almost 
or  altogether  equally  easy,  so  far  as  mere  expression  is  con- 
cerned,  to  deduce,  from  the  same  principles,  equations  which  shall 
represent  those  spherical  curves^  which,  under  the  name  of  sphe- 
rical coNics,  have  attracted  so  much  notice  from  geometers  of  our 
own  times  ;  and  of  which  some  mention  has  already  been  made,  by 
anticipation,  in  these  Lectures :  namely,  the  curves  of  intersec- 
tion of  a  cone  which  has  a  circular  base,  with  a  sphere  which  has' 
its  centre  at  the  vertex  of  the  cone, 

417.  Thus  if  we  conceive  that  p,  q,  r,  s  are  four  points  on 
the  circumference  of  a  circle,  the  point  p  being  variable,  but  the 
other  three  points  being  fixed  ;  while  o  is  any  other  g^ven  point  of 
space,  which  we  shall  suppose  to  be  outside  the  given  plane  qrs, 
and  A  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  upon  that  plane,  let  fall  from 
o,  so  that  OAP,  OAQ,  OAR,  OAS,  are  right  angles;  if  also  we  denote 
OA  by  a,  and  op  by  p;  we  shall  then  (by  413)  have  the  follow- 
ing equation, 

se=i, 

a 

to  represent  the  plane  of  the  circle ;  and  in  order  to  complete  the 
expression  of  the  circumference^  it  only  remains  to  assign  the 
equation  of  some  sphere^  on  which  the  same  circle  shall  be  con« 
tained.  Now  we  can  always  conceive  such  a  sphere,  oqrs,  de- 
termined so  as  to  contain  the  given  origin  o,  which  has  been 
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supposed  external  to  the  plane  of  the  circle  qrs  ;  and  can  then, 
at  least  in  thought,  draw  the  diameter  ob  of  this  sphere,  and  de- 
note the  diameter  so  drawn  by  /3.  Thus  opb  will  be  a  right 
angle,  and  (compare  414)  the  sphere  oqrs  will  consequently  be 
expressed  by  the  equation, 

p 

The  SYSTEM  OF  THESB  TWO  EQUATIONS, 

a  p 

will  therefore  represent  the  circle  qbs  ;  which  may,  by  a  suitable 
choice  of  the  two  vectors  a  and  /3,  be  made  to  coincide  with  any 
proposed  circle  in  space^  under  the  condition  that  its  plane  shall 
not  pass  through  the  origin  o.  This  mode  of  representing  a  cir- 
cle is  indeed  far  from  being  the  only  one  which  the  principles  of 
quaternions  supply ;  but  it  is  one  of  those  which  seem  to  suit  best 
our  present  stage  of  the  developement  of  this  Calculus. 

418.  If  now  we  multiply  together  the  two  equations  just 
found  for  the  circle  (supposing  o  external,  as  before),  their  pro^ 
ductf  namely,  the  new  equation 

se.s^=i, 

a        p 

may  easily  be  proved  to  represent  the  cone,  which  has  the  point 
o  for  its  verteXf  and  the  circle  qrs  for  its  base.  For  first,  that 
the  locus  represented  by  this  equation  is  a  cone  of  some  sort, 
with  the  origin  of  vectors  for  its  vertex,  appears  from  the  circum- 
stance that  if  the  equation  be  satisfied  by  any  one  value  of  the 
variable  vector  p,  it  is  satisfied  also  by  every  other  value  xp  of 
that  vector,  which  can  be  derived  from  the  former  value  p  by 
multiplying  it  by  any  scalar  x;  since  the  recent  equation  may 
be  written  thus, 

a       Xp 

we  may  therefore  at  pleasure  shorten,  lengthen,  or  reverse  the 
vector  OP  of  any  point  p  of  the  locus,  and  the  new  point  p'  thus 

2d2 
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obtained,  on  the  indefinite  right  line  op,  will  still  be  situated  upon 
the  locus.  And  in  order  to  determine,  next,  what  particular 
cone^  with  o  for  vertex,  is  represented  by  the  equation  of  this  ar- 
ticle, we  need  only  determine  the  form  and  position  oi  some  one 
plane  section^  such  as  that  made  by  the  plane  whose  equation  is 

S?  =  l. 

a 

Kow  it  is  clear,  from  comparison  of  the  equations,  that  this  seo 
tion  must  be  entirely  contained  upon  that  other  locus^  of  which 
the  equation  is 

9 

that  is  (see  4 14,  All) ^  the  sphere  through  the  origin,  of  which  one 
diameter  is  the  vector  /3 :  but  the  intersection  of  this  sphere  with 
the  last-mentioned  plane  is  precisely  that  circle  which  was  con- 
structed in  the  article  immediately  preceding.  We  see  therefore 
that  this  circle  is  one  section,  and  consequently  that  it  may  be 
regarded  as  the  hase^  of  the  cone  whose  equation  has  been  as- 
signed in  the  present  article. 

419.  If  then  with  that  equation,  namely,  with 

a      p 
we  combine  this  other  equation, 

y 

which  represents  generally  a  new  plane^  if  7  be  a  new  constant 
vector,  we  shall  hereby  express  that  the  cone  with  circular  base 
is  cut  by  a  plane  not  passing  through  its  vertex ;  and  the  system 
of  these  two  equations  will  represent  (416)  a  conic  section: 
which  may  be  a  circle^  ellipse^  parabola^  or  hyperbola^  according 
to  the  values  assigned  to  the  three  constant  vectors^  a,  /3,  7. 
Conversely,  if  there  be  any  conic  section,  whose  form  and  posi- 
tion are  given  in  space,  and  if  any  origin  o  of  vectors  be  assumed 
outside  its  plane,  the  expression  of  the  curve  may  be  reduced  to 
the  form  of  this  system  of  equations. 


J 
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P        (^       1  Pi 

a      p  7 

where  y  may  be  regarded  as  an  entirely  known  dmAjixed  vector, 
namely,  the  perpendicular  from  the  assumed  origin  on  the  given 
plane  of  the  section  ;  but  in  which  the  two  other  constant  vec- 
tors, a  and  /S,  may  be  chosen  with  some  degree  of  arbitrariness ; 
since  it  is  clear,  for  instance,  that  they  may  both  be  multiplied  by 
any  common  scalar,  such  as  ty  because  the  equation  of  the  cone 
may  evidently  be  written  as  follows  (compare  418): 

And  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  cone  remains  in  all  respects 
unaltered,  when  a  and  j3  are  changed  to  /3"^  and  a"^  respectively. 
420.  This  last  transformation  of  the  equation  of  the  cone  de- 
serves however  to  be  more  closely  considered,  both  as  an  exercise 
in  calculation,  and  for  the  sake  of  its  geometrical  signification. 
For  this  purpose  I  observe  that,  by  principles  already  explained, 
we  have  the  transformations  (see  118, 89}  408, 410, 85), 


P       O  -1       OLT       _-»  C         -1 aO® 


-I 


and 


p.s|  =  S./3p  =  S.p/3  =  S^,; 


whence  it  follows  that  we  have,  identically,  for  any  three  vec- 
tors a,  j3,  f>, 

P    &     o    P       ^'^ 

and  consequently  that  the  equation  of  the  cone,  employed  in  the 
two  preceding  articles,  may  be  put  under  the  form, 

thus  justifying  the  remark  which  was  made  at  the  end  of  419. 
The  same  new  form  of  the  equation  shews  that  the  same  cone  is 
cut  by  the  plane 
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in  a  NBW  CIRCLE,  contained  upon  the  sphere 

a'     - 

s 1* 

p 

the  plane  of  this  new  circle  being  not  generally  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  that  other  circle  (417),  which  was  made  (in  418)  the  bcue 
of  the  cone  here  Considered.  In  short  we  find  ourselves  con- 
ducted anew,  by  this  easy  process  of  calculatiofi  with  quaternions, 
to  the  recognition  of  that  antiparallbl  or  subcontrary  sec- 
tion of  an  oblique  cone  with  circular  base,  of  which  the  existence 
was  geometrically  demonstrated  by  ApoUonius  of  Perga,  more 
than  two  thousand  years  ago  (in  the  Fifth  Proposition  of  his  First 
Book  upon  Conies).  And  the  equation  found  in  the  present  ar- 
ticle, for  the  plane  of  such  a  subcontrary  section,  expresses  ano- 
ther known  and  remarkable  property  of  that  section,  or  of  the 
cone  to  which  it  belongs ;  namely,  that  this  subcontrary  plane  is 
parallel  to  the  plane 

which  touches  at  the  vertex  o,  the  sphere  oqrs,  circumscribed 
about  that  vertex  o,  and  about  the  given  circular  base  qrs  (see 
arts.  417,  418). 

421.  Again,  let  the  same  cone  be  supposed  to  be  cut  by  a 
concentric  sphere  ;  that  is  (416),  by  a  sphere  whose  centre  is  at 
the  vertex  of  the  cone,  and  therefore  (here)  at  the  origin  o  of 
vectors;  while  the  length  of  its  radius  shall  be  represented  by 
some  given  and  constant  uumber,  c.  One  form  of  the  equation 
of  this  sphere  is  (see  1 10), 

Tp^c\ 

another  form  (by  111)  is, 

/a»  +  c»  =  0; 
and  another  is, 

p+7 


i 
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if  7  be  the  given  vector  of  some  one  point  upon  the  spheric  sur- 
face,  as  appears  by  changing  a  to  7,  and  )3  to  -  y,  in  the  last 
equation  of  4 15.  If  then  we  combine  any  one  of  these  three 
forms  for  the  equation  of  the  sphere^  with  any  one  of  the  forms 
lately  given  for  the  equation  of  the  concentric  cone^  or  any  legi- 
timate transformation  of  the  former  with  any  such  transformation 
of  the  latter,  we  shall  obtain  a  system  of  two  (scalar)  equations, 
which  will  represent  a  spherical  conic  (see  again  416).  The 
two  planes  through  the  vertex^  or  centre,  o,  which  are  pa- 
rallel respectively,  to  the  two  sets  of  circular  sections  of  the 
oblique  cone,  have  been  named  by  M.  Chasles  the  two  cyclic 
PLANES  of  that  cone;  thus,  for  the  cone  whose  equation  is 

a     p 

the  two  cyclic  planes  have  for  equations 

a  p 

which  may  also  be  thus  written  (compare  420), 

S  •  ap  =  Of  S  .  pp  =  0, 
or  thus, 

S .  /aa  =  0,  S  .  pj3  =  0. 

The  same  eminent  geometer  has  given  the  name  of  cyclic  arcs 
(compare  296),  to  the  two  great  circles^  wherein  the  sphere 
round  the  vertex  is  cut  by  the  two  cyclic  planes ;  the  equations 
of  one  cyclic  arc  may  therefore  here  be  written  thus, 

S  .  a/9  «  0,  T^  =  c ; 

and  those  of  the  other  cyclic  arc  as  follows, 

S.j3f)  =  0,  Tp  =  c; 

but  these  equations  admit  of  various  transformations,  which  have 
in  part  been  indicated  already.  The  results  of  this  article  and  of 
the  one  preceding  it  may  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  figures 
68,  .  .  .  64,  of  arts.  294,  ...  301. 

422.  As  another  geometrical  example  of  the  utility  of  consi- 
dering the  scalar  parts,  of  the  quotients  or  products  of  any  two 
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directed  lines,  and  of  employing  the  notation  Sj,  let  us  propose 

to  draw  from  a  given  external  point  s,  a  rectilinear  tangent  st, 

to  a  given  sphere  round  o, 

as  in  the  annexed  figure  ^^^'  ^^' 

90.     Let  o  be  origin  of 

vectors,  and  let 

OS  =  (T,    OT  =  T, 

OA  =  a,  Ta  =  a, 

A  being  the  point  where 
the  line  os  crosses  the 
given  spheric  surface ; 
then,  either  because  the 
sought  point  of  contact  t 
must  be  situated  at  once 
on  the  given  sphere  round  o,  and  also  on  that  other  known  sphere 
through  o,  which  has  the  bisecting  point  c  of  the  given  line  os  for 
centre,  or  has  that  line  os  for  a  diameter ;  or  because  the  length 
of  OT  is  =a,  and  the  angle  ots  is  right;  we  have  the  two  equa- 
tions of  condition  (compare  421, 414), 

and  therefore,  by  multiplying  them  together,  we  obtain  this  third 
equation, 

S .  (XT  =  -  a' ; 
which  gives, 

i« 


r         a' 


and  expresses  therefore  (see  413)  that  the  sought  point  t  is 
situated  on  a  certain  known  planCy  perpendicular  to  rr  or  to  os, 
and  crossing  that  known  line  in  a  point  m,  of  which  the  vector  is 

;x  =  oM  =  -aV  ^ 

Conversely,  if  the  point  t  be  taken  anywhere  on  the  circumfe- 
rence  of  that  circle^  in  which  this  plane  intersects  the  given 
spheric  surface^  and  of  which  intersection  the  equations  are 

r'  =  -  a',  S  .  (XT  =  -  a*. 
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then  that  point  T  will  also  satisfy  the  condition, 

S  .  (XT  =  r*,  or  S  -  =  1 ; 

r 

but  this  last  equation  gives,  by  414,  the  perpendicularity, 
^-T  ±Ti  and  thus,  the  angle  OTS  being  right,  the  line  st  will 
be,  as  was  required,  a  tangent  to  the  sphere  round  o.  We  are 
therefore  led,  by  this  easy  process  of  calculation^  to  recognise 
the  well-known  cone  oftangents^  drawn  from  the  external  point 
8,  and  the  circle  of  contact  (with  m  for  centre),  along  which  that 
cone  envelopes  the  given  sphere.  And  as  regards  the  plane  of 
this  circle,  the  equation  of  that  plane  may  be  thus  written  (with 
the  recent  signification  of /i), 

where,  because  ju  =  -a'(r~S  we  have  (by  principles  already  ex- 
plained, respecting  tensors,  versors,  and  reciprocals), 

U/ii  =  +U<r;  Tn^a'^Ta'K 

That  is  to  say,  om  has  the  same  direction  as  os ;  and  the  rectan- 
gle under  om  and  os  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  given  radius 
DA :  in  fact  we  may  write, 

lirr  =  (-  a^  =)  a^ 

423.  Whether  the  given  point  s  be  (as  above)  an  external^ 
or  a  superficial^  or  even  an  internal  point,  with  respect  to  the 
given  sphere,  provided  that  it  be  not  actually  at  the  centre  o, 
we  can  always  deduce  from  its  vector  <r  a  finite  and  connected 
vector,  /Li  =  -aVS  or,  in  other  words,  we  can  determine  a  con- 
nected point  M,  which  shall  satisfy  the  conditions  recently  as- 
signed, respecting  distance  and  direction;  and  then  the  plane 
which  is  drawn  through  this  point  m,  perpendicularly  to  cm  or  to 
OS,  is  said  to  be  the  polar  plane  of  the  point  s,  with  reference 
to  the  given  sphere;  while  this  point  s  is  said,  conversely,  to  be 
the  POLE  of  that  plane :  and  any  point  p,  upon  the  polar  plane, 
is  said  to  be  conjugate  to  s.  To  express  these  conceptions  with 
the  notations  of  the  present  calculus,  we  may  denote  op  by  p, 
and  then  shall  have  the  following  equation  o/ the  polar  plane : 
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S-=l;  orS. p<r  =  -a'; 

such  then  is  the  condition  for  the  variable  vector  p  (from  the 
centre  o)  terminating  in  a  point  p,  which  is  conjugate  to  the 
given  point  a,  wherein  the  given  vector  <r  terminates.  And  be- 
cause we  may  also  write  the  last  equation  as  follows : 

S  .irp«— a% 

we  see  that  the  relation  of  two  conjugate  points  is  one  of  rbci- 
PROCITT,  or  that  the  polar  plane  of  p  passes  in  turn  through  s, 
as  is  exhibited  in  figure  90.  It  is  true  that  this  reciprocal  rela* 
tion  between  two  conjugate  points  is  perfectly  well  known  to  all 
who  are  even  moderately  acquainted  with  geometry;  but  it 
seemed  to  be  useful  to  reproduce  it  here,  as  being  a  consequence, 
or  an  interpretation,  in  this  calculus,  of  the  identical  equation^ 

which  expresses  that  any  two  conjugeUe  products,  such  as  pa  and 
cpf  have  a  common  scalar  part  (compare  89,  408).  And  this 
seems  to  be  a  convenient  opportunity  for  remarking,  that  each  of 
these  two  equivalent  symbols,  S./^ir  and  S.ap,  may  be  inter- 
preted as  denoting  the  rectangle  under  the  two  lines^  p  and  9,  m^ 
tiplied  by  the  cosine  of  the  supplement  qf  the  angle  between 
them  ;  or  that,  in  symbols, 

S  .  po"  =  Tp  To"  cos  (ir  -  (ta)% 

if  pa  denote  the  angle  between  the  directions  ot  p  and  <r.  In  fact 
this  last  formula  may  also  be  thus  written, 

S  U  .  p<r  =  cos  (ir  -  fta) ; 

and  accordingly,  we  have  seen  (in  411)  that  in  general,  for  any 
quaternion  q, 

SUj=coszj, 

and  also  (in  88,  118)  that 

(In  the  Fourth  Lecture  the  symbol  q  was  used  in  a  somewhat 
different  sense,  but  only  as  a  temporary  notation.) 
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424.  The  geometrical  signification  of  the  scalar  part,  S .  )3ci, 
of  the  product  of  any  two  inclined  vectors,  a  and  j3,  may  also  be 
deduced  as  follows,  from  principles  already  laid  down,  without 
any  reference  to  cosines,  or  polars,  or  circles :  and  may  afterwards 
be  applied  to  form  expressions  for  certain  other  geometrical  loci. 

Since  a*  is  a  (negative)  scalar,  we  have  by  407,  410,  and  by 
the  properties  (118)  of  reciprocals  of  vectors,  the  transforma- 
tions (compare  420) : 

if /3'  denote,  as  in  fig.  85,  art. 406,  the  projection  of/3  on  a,  or 
the  part  or  component  of  the  given  vector  j3,  which  has  either 
the  same  direction  as  the  other  given  vector  a,  or  else  the  oppo- 
site  direction,  according  as  the  angle  j3a,  between  a  and  j3,  is 
acute  or  obtuse;  while  this  projection  vanishes^  like  the  8'  of  fig. 
86,  art.  412,  when  the  angle  between  the  two  given  vectors  is 
right.  But,  by  art.  84,  the  product  of  any  two  similarly  directed 
lines  in  space  is  (in  this  whole  calculus)  a  negative  number,  while 
the  product  of  two  oppositely  directed  lines  is  equal,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  a  positive  number ;  and  when  one  of  the  lines  vanishes, 
their  product  vanishes  also.  With  respect  then  to  the  sign  of  the 
scalar  part  of /3a,  since  this  part  has  been  just  now  shewn  to 
be  equal  to  the  product  /S'a,  we  may  establish  the  formula : 

<  ^    ^  IT 

S .  /3a  =  0,  according  as  /3a  =  -  ; 

the  contrast  of  which  to  the  first  formula  of  art.  412,  or  to  the 
following, 

S  .  j3a'*  =  0,  according  as  /3a  -  ^, 

is  remarkable,  but  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  our  principles. 
In  fact,  as  we  have  seen,  the  product  /3a  may  be  formed  from 
the  quotient  /3a 'S  by  multiplying  the  latter  by  the  square  of  the 
vector  a,  which  square  (by  85)  is  always  a  negative  scalar;  the 
versor  of  the  product  j3a  is  therefore  simply  the  negative  of  the 
versor  of  the  quotient  j3a'^  (see  188,  113);  and  consequently  we 
may  write, 

U.j3o  =  -U./3a-S 
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which  gives  immediately  this  other  relation, 

SU./3a  =  -SU.i3a-'. 

The  supplementary  character  (referred  to  at  the  end  of  the  last 
article),  of  the  angle  of  the  product  ^  /3a,  as  contrasted  with  the 
angle  of  the  quotient^  /3a~S  which  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
renmmber^  in  the  geometrical  applications  of  this  calculus,  may 
also  be  deduced  anew,  or  if  it  had  been  forgotten  it  might  be  re* 
covered^  from  the  consideration  that  since  (by  111)  a'  =  -  TaS  we 
have  the  transformation, 

Ta-«./3a  =  -/3a-S 

which  shews  that  the  two  quaternions  /3a  and  -/3a'S  or  the  pro- 
duct and  the  negative  of  the  quotient  of  any  two  vectors,  since 
they  differ  only  by  the  scalar  and  positive  factor  Ta',  must  have 
one  common  angle  ;  while  the  angle  of  the  negative  of  any  quater- 
nion J,  is  (by  183)  the  supplement  of  the  angle  of  that  quater- 
nion itself.  Thus  the  last  formula  of  the  foregoing  article  is  re- 
produced, under  the  form, 

il./3a  =  i:(-j3a-0  =  ir-^.j3a-*  =  7r-/3a. 

And  with  respect  to  the  magnitude^  or  numerical  amount  (ab- 
stracting from  the  sign)y  of  the  scalar  part  of  the  product  /3a,  we 
have,  by  the  present  article  (compare  109,  110) : 

TS./3a  =  T./3'a  =  T/3'.Ta; 

this  sought  numerical  amount  is  therefore  simply  the  numerical 
value  or  expression  for  the  rectangle  under  the  one  given  line  (a) 
and  the  projection  (/3')  of  the  other  line  (/3)  thereon.  It  is  clear 
that  since  the  two  conjugate  products^  /3a  and  a/3,  have  always 
(89,  408,  423)  the  same  scalar  part,  so  th$it 

S  .  a/3  =  S  .  /3a, 

we  must,  by  the  present  article,  have  the  equation  (see  also  85), 

a/3  =  /3a,  or /3a' =  a/3', 

if  a  denote  the  projection  of  a  on  /3.  And  in  order  to  express 
the  projection  /3',  of  any  one  line  /3  on  any  other  line  a,  we  see 
that  we  may  write  (compare  407), 
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/3'=S./3a-^a;  or, /3'=  S  ./3a-»xa; 

or  any  legitimate  transformation  of  either  of  these  two  expres- 
sions, such  as  the  following : 

j3'  =  a-^S.j3a;  or, /3'  =  aS./3a-». 

425.  As  a  new  application  of  these  principles  respecting  the 
scalar  part  of  a  product  of  two  vectors,  let  us  resume  fig.  90,  of 
art.  422.  In  that  figure,  by  the  rudiments  of  geometry,  the 
square  on  the  line  st  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  under  so  and  sm  ; 
which  last  line,  sm,  is  the  projection  of  st  on  so.  Now,  when 
directions  are  attended  to,  we  have  (by  422)  the  expressions, 

soss-o";  STsr-a;  SM=/Li-(r; 

and  therefore  (by  recent  results/, 

S .  ((T  -  r)  (T  =  S  (st  X  so)  =  SM  X  so  «=  (a  -  /*)  a ; 

in  which  last  product  of  lines  the  directions  of  the  two  factors  are 
similar^  and  therefore  (by  84)  the  product  itself  is  negative  ;  as  is 
also,  for  the  same  reason  (85,  lll,'&c.)  the  square  of  r-(r.  This 
product  and  this  square  agree  therefore  in  \\\Q\t8ignSy  being,  both 
of  them,  negative  scalars  ;  and  their  numerical  magnitudes  also 
agree,  because  one  expresses  the  area  of  the  rectangle  osm,  and 
the  other  the  equivalent  area  of  the  square  on  the  tangent  st; 
we  may  therefore  equate  them  to  each  other,  or  may  write, 

(a-/u)<T  =  (<T-r)«: 

or,  by  the  formula  immediately  preceding, 

S .  (a  -  r)  a  =  (a  -  r)'. 

In  fact  this  is  equivalent  to  the  following, 

S_^  =  l,  orS-^-I; 

(T  -  T  T  -<T 

and  when  put  under  this  last  form,  it  expresses  (compare  414) 
that  the  projection  of  so  on  ST  coincides  with  st  itself,  or  that 
the  angle  sto  is  right.  But  also,  in  the  right-angled  triangle 
sto,  the  square  of  the  hypotenuse  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
squares  on  the  two  other  sides,  or,  in  symbols, 

T<t' =  T  (<T  -  r)«  +  TrM 
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that  is,  by  art.  422,  and  by  principles  with  which  we  have  now 
become  fomiliar, 

-<,«  =  - (<r-r)*  +  aS  or  (r  -  a)*  =  a*  +  a». 
Again,  by  what  has  been  shewn  in  the  present  article,  we  have 

we  may  therefore  write  the  equation, 

which  must  hold  good,  not  merely  for  the  particular  point  of 
contact  T  in  fig.  90,  whose  vector  from  o  has  been  above  denoted 
by  r,  but  for  every  other  pointy  such  as  u  in  the  same  figure, 
which  is  contained  upon  the  circle  of  contact  (perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  figure).  And  because  the  formula  last  written 
remains  essentially  unchanged,  when  r-(r  is  multiplied  by  any 
positive  or  negative  scalar,  we  see  farther  (compare  the  reason- 
ing in  art.  418),  that  if,  to  mark  more  clearly  that  r  is  now 
treated  as  a  variable  vector^  we  change  that  symbol  to  p,  as  in 
some  former  expressions  for  geometrical  /oci,  the  resulting  equa* 
tion,  namely, 

{S.<T(p-<T))»=((T»  +  aO(p-<T)S 

is  the  BQUATiON  OF  THE  ENVELOPING  CONE,  which  has  the  ex- 
tremity 8  of  the  vector  <r  for  vertex,  and  touches  the  sphere,  with 
radius  a,  described  round  the  origin  o,  along  that  circle  of  cOn* 
tact  of  which  one  diameter  is  the  chord  tu.  It  is  still  more  easy 
to  see,  by  analogous  but  shorter  calculations,  that  if  we  conceive 
a  new  cone^  which  shall  have  its  vertex  at  the  centre  o  of  the 
same  enveloped  sphere,  and  shall  pass  through  the  same  circle  of 
contact  (cutting  the  former  cone  perpendicularly  along  that  cir- 
cle), this  new  cone  will  have  for  its  equation,  if  p  be  its  variable 
vector, 

426.  The  symbol  S  enables  us  also  to  form  with  ease  expres- 
sions for  RIGHT  LINES  in  space,  considered  as  being  each  the  tit- 
teraection  of  two  planes.   Thus  the  intersection  of  the  two  cyclic 
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planes  of  the  oblique  cane  (418)  with  circular  base,  of  which  cone 
the  equation  may  be  thus  written, 

S.pa-».S./3f)-*=l, 

or  the  right  line  through  the  vertex  of  this  cone,  which  is  called 
by  Chasles  the  major  axis,  has  its  direction  and  position  repre- 
sented (see  421)  by  the  system  of  the  two  equations, 

S  •  a/9  ~  0,  S .  j3/9  =  0. 

Or  to  take  a  more  elementary  example,  let  it  be  required  to  re- 
present by  equations,  on  a  similar  plan,  the  polar  of  a  given 
RIGHT  LINE,  taken  with  respect  to  a  given  sphere,  such  as  that 
of  which  the  equation  is 

namely  the  sphere  which  has  its  centre  at  the  origin  o,  and  has 
its  radius  =  a.  Supposing  the  given  line  to  be  determined  by  two 
given  points  s,  s'  through  which  it  passes,  and  writing 

OP  =  /a,  OS  =  <T,  os'  =  <r', 

we  may  suppose  that  p  is  a  variable  point  on  the  sought  polar  of 
ss',  and  are  to  express  that  this  point  p  is  conjugate  to  both  s  and 
s',  or  that  it  is  situated  in  the  intersection  of  their  polar  planes 
(423) ;  we  have  therefore,  as  the  required  equations  of  the  polar 
of  the  line  ss',  the  following  (see  again  423)  : 

Let  p'  be  another  point  on  this  polar  line,  and  let  op'=p  ;  then 
in  like  manner, 

S  .  pa  =  -  a',  S .  p'a  =  -  a' ; 

we  have  therefore, 

S  .  po"  =  -  a'  =  S .  p(T^  and  S .  p<r  = — a'  =  S .  pV ; 

and  consequently  we  see  that  the  two  given  points  s  and  s'  are  (as 
is  well  known)  each  situated  on  the  polar  of  the  new  line  pp'  ;  or 
in  other  words,  the  continued  equation, 

S  .  pa  =  S  .  pa  =  S .  p<T  =  S  .  pV  =  -  a', 

expresses  that  the  two  lines,  pp'  and  ss',  are  reciprocal  po- 
LARs  of  each  other.    (In  fig.  90,  the  polar  of  ps  would  be  a  right 
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line  nn',  drawn  through  the  point  N,  at  right  angles  to  the  plane 
of  the  figure ;  and  if  n'  be  conceived  to  b'e  on  the  surface  of  the 
given  sphere  round  o,  the  tangent  plane  to  that  sphere  at  that 
point  will  pass  through  the  right  line  ps.) 

427.  But  however  useful  the  symbol  S  may  be,  in  thus  form- 
ing equations  of  loci,  and  otherwise  applying  the  calculus  of  qua* 
ternions,  it  is  important  to  be  familiar  also  with  the  signification 
and  employment  of  the  connected  symbol  V :  and  indeed  the 
treatment  of  vectors  is  even  more  peculiarly  the  business  of  this 
calculus,  than  operations  upon  scalars,  although  both  must  often 
be  combined.  The  signification  of  the  vector  part  of  the  quo- 
tient of  two  lines  having  been  sufiiciently  explained  in  art.  407, 
we  can  have  no  difficulty  in  interpreting  now  the  vector  part  of 
their  product^  on  the  same  general  plan  as  that  by  which  we  have 
passed  from  the  scalar  of  a  quotient  to  the  scalar  of  a  product  of 
two  lines.  If  )3''  be,  as  in  fig.  85,  that  part  or  component  of  the 
vector  j3  which  is  perpendicular  to  another  given  vector  a,  then 
since,  by  407, 

V./3a->  =  ^VS 

we  need  only  multiply  both  numbers  by  the  scalar  a',  and  we  find 
the  expression : 

V./3a  =  /3"a; 

where  the  symbol  jS^a  can  at  once  be  interpreted,  by  principles 
laid  down  in  former  Lectures,  respecting  a  product  of  two  rect- 
angular vectors.  To  make  more  clear  the  application  of  those 
earlier  principles  to  the  present  question,  conceive  that  after 
letting  fall  from  b  the  perpendicular  bb'  on  oa,  as  in  the  recently 
cited  figure  85,  we  then,  as  in  the 
annexed  figure,  91,  erect  at  o  another 
perpendicular  ob''  to  the  same  line 
OA,  which  new  line  ob''  shall  be  pa- 
rallel and  equal  to  b'b,  and  shall  have 
the  same  (not  the  opposite)  direction, 
and  may  therefore  (97,  98)  be  de- 
noted by  /3%  as  well  as  the  former 
line  b'b  itself;  just  as  j3  may  denote 
AD  as  well  as  6b,  if  d  be  the  point  on  £ 


Fig.  91. 
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B^B  which  completes  the  parallelogram  aobd  :  although  it  ap- 
pears more  convenient  here  to  make  /i  still  denote  the  final  ray 
OB  of  the  biradial  aob,  which  represents  the  quotient  j3a~S  or  q. 
If  now  we  conceive  this  figure  91  to  be  laid  horizontally  on  a 
table,  with  its  face  upward,  it  is  clear  that  a  right-handed  and 
quadrantal  rotation,  round  the  new  multiplier  line  )3%  would 
cause  the  co-initial  multiplicand  line  a  to  assume  a  downward  di« 
rection  ;  such  therefore,  by  the  rule  of  art.  82,  must  here  be  the 
direction  of  the  product  line^  /3^a,  or  V .  /3a ;  while  the  length  of 
that  product  line  is,  by  another  part  of  the  same  rule  of  82,  the 
product  of  the  lengths  of  the  two  factor  lines,  or  is  numerically 
equivalent  to  the  rectangle  under  oa  and  ob%  or  to  the  area  of 
the  lately-mentioned  parallblooram,  aobd.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  axis  of  the  quotient^  namely  Ax  .  /3a"*,  or  UVy  (41 1), 
is,  for  the  same  supposed  position  or  aspect  (93)  of  the  figure,  a 
line  directed  upward;  and  generally  we  see  that  the  vbctor 
PARTS  qf  the  PRODUCT  /3a  and  quotibnt  /3a"*  of  any  two 
LiNBS,  a  and  )3,  have  their  dirbctions  oppositb.  In  symbols, 
if  y  =  /3a"*  =  OB  -s-  OA,  then 

UV.^a«-UVg;  T V . ^a « /"/ aob ; 

this  last  symbol  being  employed  to  denote  the  area  of  the  com- 
pleted parallelogram^  aobd,  or  the  doubled  area  of  the  trian- 
gle, aob. 

428.  We  know  then  perfectly  how  to  interpret  the  symbol 
V .  /3a,  or  the  vector  qfthe  product  of  any  two  lines  proposed ; 
and  with  respect  to  the  recently  noticed  relation  of  opposition^ 
between  the  versors  of  the  vectors  of  product  and  quotient, 

UV.j3a  =  -UV.j3a"*, 

we  may  regard  this  as  connected  with  the  analogous  opposition  of 
signs  (in  art.  424)  between  th^  versors  of  the  product  and  quo- 
tient themselves^  namely, 

U./3a  =  -U.j3a-*: 

or  with  the  circumstance  (see  again  424)  that  j3a  only  differs  by 
the  positive  factor  Ta'  from  the  negative  of /3a"*;  at  least  if  we 
combine  this  circumstance  with  the  formula  of  art.  183,  for  the 
axis  of  the  negative  oi  a  quaternion,  namely, 

2e 
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Ax .  (-  jf)  =  -  Ax .  q. 

Or  we  may  consider  the  opposition  of  the  axes  (or  of  the  versors 
of  the  vector  parts),  of  the  product  and  qaotient  of  two  lines,  as 
being  a  consequence  of  the  opposite  characters  of  the  two  corres- 
ponding rotations^  from  the  multiplier  j3  to  the  multiplicand  a,  in 
the  product  j3  x  a  (arts.  87,  88,  &c.),  and  from  the  divisor  line  a 
to  the  dividend  line  j3,  in  the  quotient  j3  -f-  a  (40,  118,  &c.);  or 
in  the  two  quaternions,  which  are  equal  to  this  product  and  this 
quotient  respectively,  when  those  quaternions  are  regarded  as 
operating  in  the  way  of  version.  And  in  the  geometrical  appli' 
cations  of  this  calculus,  it  will  be  found  important  to  remember 
that  the  rotation  round  the  line  V.  j3a  from  j3  to  a  h  positive; 
whereas  the  positive  rotation  round  V.jSa'^  conducts  on  the 
contrary  from  a  towards  j3.  Observe  the  contrasted  directions 
of  those  two  curved  arrows  in  the  recent  figure  91,  which  are 
marked  respectively,  q  and  jS'^a  ;  also  the  Hmilarity  of  the  direc- 
tion of  this  last  arrow  to  that  which  corresponds  to  Yiq.  It  may 
also  be  noticed  here,  as  one  of  the  connexions  of  quaternions 
with  trigonometry^  that  whereas,  by  423, 

S.j3a  =  -Tj3Tacosj^a, 
we  have  now, 

TV.^a  =  +  Tj3Tasinj3a, 

j3a  Still  denoting  the  acute  or  right  or  obtuse  angle  between  the 
two  lines  a  and  fi.  Or  we  may  write  more  simply  the  two  trigo- 
nometrical transformations, 

SU.j3a  =  -cos/5o;  TVU.j3a  =  +  sinj^a; 

and  may  regard  these  expressions  as  being  connected  with  the 
corresponding  ones  of  art.  411,  through  the  supplementary  cha- 
racter (118,  423)  of  the  angle  of  the  product  of  two  lines,  as  com- 
pared with  the  angle  of  the  factors. 

429.  It  is  evident  from  the  two  last  articles,  and  especially 
from  the  formula, 

when  combined  with  our  general  principles  respecting  products  of 
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rectan^rolar  lines,  that  the  vediar  o/tkeproductf  as  well  as  the 
vector  of  the  quotient,  qfany  two  inclined  lines  a,  /3,  is  perpendi- 
cular to  both  those  lines,  and  therefore  to  their  plane:  thus  ge- 
nerally, 

V./3o±a;  V./3a±j3. 

Hence,  although  we  may  write  (compare  the  two  first  expressions 
for  jS',  towards  the  end  of  art  424),  the  two  following  general  ez- 
preraions  for  the  part  pT  of  any  rector  jS,  which  is  perpendicular 
to  a  given  rector  a, 

0"-V./3a-^o-V./3a-»x«, 

yet  we  must  not  transform  these  expressions  into  the  following, 

because  the  two  products  of  rectangular  rectors, 

o'*  X  V .  /3a,  and  a  x  V .  /3a"S 

undergo  each  a  change  o/eign  (by  82),  when  the  order  of  thdr 
factors  is  changed.  For  the  same  reason,  however,  we  may  write 
the  two  following  general  expressions  for  the  component  j3^  of /3 
(contrast  with  these  the  analogous  expressions  for  the  other  com** 
ponent  /S',  giren  at  the  end  of  424) : 

0^»-o-»V./3a  — aV./3a-». 

Again,  thb  vbctor  part  or  the  prodoct  of  ant  two  unm 

a,   /3,    CHANOBS    SIGN    WHBM    THB    TWO    FACTORS    ARB    IMTBE<- 

CHANOBD ;  or  in  sjrmbols, 

V.a/3«-V.^a, 

whatever  may  be  the  angle  which  a  and  /3  make  with  each  other : 
in  fact,  by  89  and  408, 

tt/3«K./3a,  andVK--V. 

This  conclusion  may  be  illustrated  by  the  recent  figure  91,  in 
which  the  three  points  c,  b,  c%  and  the  two  rectors  7,  y%  may 
be  said  to  be  the  reflexions  of  the  three  other  points  b,  d,  b"",  and 
of  the  two  other  rectors  /3,  /3^,  with  respect  to  the  line  oa,  or  a. 
For,  in  this  figure  ^91,  without  at  present  assuming  any  know- 
ledge of  the  formula 

2b2 
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7  =  a/3a"S 

which  would  be  given  by  the  principles  of  the  Sixth  Lecture 
(see  arts.  290, 291),  we  may  see  that  we  must  have  the  equation, 

for  these  two  last  products  are  quaternions  with  equal  tensors, 
and  with  equal  versors;  because  the  two  parallelograms,  bcoa 
and  AOBD,  have  equal  areas  and  angles,  and  have  also  one  com- 
mon aspect ;  or  because  the  rotation  from  y  to  a  is  equal  in  all 
respects  to  that  from  a  to  /3,  while  the  lengths  of  the  lines  j3,  7 
are  equal,  so  that 

U.7a  =  U.aj3,  T«7a  =  T.a/3. 
Hence, 

V.aj3  =  V.7a-7^a  =  -/3"a«-V./3a, 

because  '/^"P'j  in  the  same  fig.  91*     We  have  therefore  also, 

because  (by  117)  the  reciprocal  of  a  vector  is  itself  another  vec- 
tor ;  and  therefore  are  at  liberty  to  establish  the  two  following 
formulse,  as  general  expressions^  the  component  /S'  of  jS,  which 
is  perpendicular  to  a : 

an  addition  to  the  two  other  expressions  for  the  same  component 

^''-V.jSa.a-^-V./Ja-^a, 

which  agree  with  the  two  first  of  those  considered  in  the  present 
article. 

430.  Let  p,  in  fig.  91,  be  any  arbitrary  point  on  the  indefi- 
nite right  line,  which  is  drawn  parallel  to  a  or  to  oa,  through  the 
point  B ;  and  let  its  vector  op  be  denoted  by  p.  Then  the  com- 
ponent of  this  vector  p,  which  is  perpendicular  to  a,  is  still  ob% 
or  jS";  and  consequently  we  have  the  equation. 

Conversely  if  we  meet  the  equation, 

V.po=  V./3a, 
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where  a  is  still  supposed  to  denote  some  given  and  actual  (or 
non-evanescent)  line,  we  can  infer  from  it,  by  the  foregoing  arti- 
cle, that  the  components  of  /3  and  p  which  are  perpendicular  to 
a  are  equal ;  and  therefore  that  these  two  vectors,  j3  and  p,  can 
only  differ  in  their  components  parallel  to  a ;  or  more  concisely, 
we  can,  from  the  last  written  equation^  infer  the  partUlelism^ 

P'Pla; 

which  may  also  be  thus  denoted^  under  the  form  of  another  equa* 
iiorif  freed  from  the  symbol  of  operation  V,  but  introducing  in 
its  stead  another  letter  x,  to  denote  an  arbitrary  scalar  co-^* 
cietitf 

p  =  P  +  xa. 

Any  one  of  the  formulss  involving  p,  in  the  present  article,  will 
therefore  express  that  this  variable  vector  p  terminates  in  a  point 
p,  of  which  the  locus  is  the  riqht  linb,  drawn  through  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  vector  j3,  and  parallel  to  the  other  given  vector  a : 
or  in  connexion  with  figure  91,  it  will  express  that  the  locus  of  p 
is  the  indefinite  right  line  which  is  drawn  through  b  and  b".  And 
because  the  product  of  two  parallel  lines  is  (by  84)  a  scalar^ 
which  has  (407,  412)  no  vector  part ^  we  may  substitute  for  the 
recent  formula  of  parallelism,  this  other  equation : 

V.0>-j3)o-0; 

which  will  therefore  serve  to  express  the  same  rectilinear  locus 
as  that  expressed  by  the  former  equation,  • 

V.|t>o  =  V./3a, 

whereof  indeed  it  will  soon  be  found  to  be,  by  the  distributive 
principle,  a  transjbrmation.  It  may  here  be  noted  that,  by 
making  j3  »  0,  we  obtain  the  following  equation  for  the  indefinite 
right  line,  whereof  oa  or  a  is  a  given  part, 

V./wi-O. 
The  equation 

V(pV.^a)«0,  orV.pV.j3a  =  0, 

would  express  that  p  had  the  direction  of  ±  V .  /3a,  or  (by  429) 
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that  \t  wm  perpetklieular  to  ike  plane  of  a  and  /3;  wheieaB  this 
other  eqnation, 

S.pV.^a«0, 

would  express  that  p  was  perpendicular  to  that  perpendicular, 
or  that  the  three  lines  a,  jS,  pt  were  coplanar.  In  general,  the 
two  symbols, 

V.pV.^a-«.V./3a,  andS.pV./Ja^V.jSa, 

denote  those  two  parts  or  components  of  any  proposed  vector  p, 
which  are  respectively  coplapar  with  a»  /3,  and  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  those  two  lines. 

431.  If  with  the  recent  significations  of  a,  /3,  /S*,  7,  7^  we 
oblige  the  variable  vector  p  to  satisfy  this  other  equation, 

V.pa--V./3a, 

we  shall  then  have  (by  429)f 

V .  pa  «  V  •  «i0  e  V  •  7a  =  7^0, 

and  the  component  of  p,  perpendicular  to  a,  will  coincide  with 
the  corresponding  component  7''of7;  we  shall  therefore  have 
(by  the  principles  of  the  last  article)  the  formulae, 

p-ylof  p^y-^-aof  V.(p-7)o"0, 

where  x  is  still  an  arbitrary  scalar.  The  locus  of  p  will,  therefore, 
in  this  case,  be  the  indefinite  strmght  line  through  c,  in  fig.  91, 
which  is  parallel  to  the  given  line  oa.  And  if,  instead  of  equat- 
ing V.  pa  to  ±  V.  /3a,  we  should  equate  only  their  squares  or 
their  tensors,  writing, 

(V.pay-(V.^a)S 

or, 

TV.  pa -TV. /3a; 

we  should  then  express  merely  that  the  length  of  the  component 
of  p,  perpendicular  to  a,  was  equal  to  T^ ;  or  that  such  was  the 
length  of  the  perpendicular  from  the  point  p  on  the  indefinite 
right  line  through  oa  :  or  finally,  that  the  locus  of  p  was  a  cy- 
linder OF  REVOLUTION,  with  that  line  oa  for  its  aziSf  and  with 
B  for  one  of  the  points  upon  its  su^m».     Another  mode  of  ar- 
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riving  at  this  cylindrical  locus  for  p,  as  the  geometrical  interpre- 
tation of  the  last  written  equation  in  p,  is  to  observe  that  this 
equation  shews  (by  427)  that  the  two  triangles,  aob,  aop,  with 
the  common  base  oa,  have  their  areas  (or  more  immediately 
their  doubled  areas)  equal  in  amount ;  from  which  it  follows  that 
their  altitudes  must  be  equal,  at  least  in  length :  or  that  their 
two  vertices,  b  and  p,  are  at  equal  perpendicular  distances  from 
the  common  base,  oa.  In  fig.  91,  the  cylinder  in  question  would 
be  generated  by  the  revolution  of  the  indefinite  right  line  bb% 
round  the  line  oa  as  an  axis.  And  if  we  choose  to  leave  the  dia- 
meter,  or  the  thickness,  of  the  cylinder  round  this  axis  undeter- 
mined, we  have  only  to  assume  that  2aTa'^  is  equal  to  some  po- 
sitive and  constant  although  arbitrary  scalar,  denoting  the  length 
of  the  diameter,  and  to  write  the  equation, 

TV.pa  =  a;  or,  (V.pa)*  +  a»=0. 

For  the  same  reason  the  equation, 

will  represent  another  cylinder  of  revolution,  whose  radius  is 
B  6Tj3,  and  whose  axis,  passing  through  the  origin,  coincides  in 
position  with  the  given  vector  /3,  while  p  denotes  the  variable 
vector  of  an  arbitrary  point  upon  this  new  cylindrical  surface. 
432.  If  this  last  cylinder  be  cut  by  the  plane 

which  is  perpendicular  to  its  axis  of  revolution,  the  section  must 
evidently  be  a  circle;  and  accordingly  the  present  calculus  re- 
cognises this  result,  by  giving,  as  a  consequence  of  the  two  equa- 
tions last  written,  another  equation  representing  a  sphere,  on  the 
surface  whereof  this  intersection  of  the  plane  and  cylinder  must 
be  contained,  namely, 

because  we  have,  in  general,  by  409,  for  the  tensor  of  any  qua- 
ternion q,  the  expression, 

Tj=  {(Ssr)'-(Vy)«)i=  {(Sj)'+(TV(?)»)*. 
Conveneiy,  if  we  cut  the  sphere 
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T.p/3-»  =  l,  orTp  =  T/3, 
hj  the  plane 

S.p/3"*  =  ap,  where  a?>- 1,  «<!, 

the  circle  of  intersection  will  be  contained  upon  that  cylinder  of 
revolution  which  has  for  its  equation, 

TV.pj3-»  =  (l-««)*,or,  (V.p/3-0'  =  «'-l- 

Or  if  (under  the  same  supposition  as  to  the  limiting  values  of  the 
scalar  x)  we  conceive  the  last-mentioned  sphere,  whose  equation 
may  be  thus  written, 

(S.p^-0»-(V.p/3->)»  =  l, 

to  be  cut  by  the  last-mentioned  cylinder,  their  intersection  will 
be  a  system  of  two  circles^  at  equal  distances  from  the  centre, 
which  are  situated  in  two  parallel  planes^  represented  by  the 
equation, 

{S.pP''y»x\  orS.pfi-'^tx. 

And  the  surface  of  the  sphere  itself  may  be  regarded  as  the  locus 
of  the  variable  circle^  which  has  for  its  equations,     • 

and  which  is  (by  what  has  just  been  seen)  a  perpendicular  sec- 
tion oi  a  certain  varying  cylinder  made  by  a  certain  connected 
and  varying  plane, 

433.  This  being  distinctly  seen,  let  us  next  conceive  that  the 
last  cylinder  in  art.  431  is  cut  obliquely ^  by  a  plane  perpendicular 
to  some  new  given  vector  a,  which  is  inclined  at  some  acute  or 
obtuse  angle  to  the  axis  /3  of  the  cylinder ;  we  shall  then  have  a 
system  of  two  equations,  of  the  forms, 

and  the  curve  of  intersection,  which  those  equations  represent, 
will  evidently  bean  ellipse.  Now  that  important  surface  which 
is  called  by  geometers  an  ellipsoid  may  be  generated  by  the 
motion  of  such  an  ellipse^  if  this  curve  be  regarded  as  variable  in 
magnitude,  as  well  as  in  position :  and  the  following  is  one  mode 
of  accomplishing  such  ,a  generation,  or  of  obtaining  a  system  of 
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ellipses^  whereof  the  ellipeoid  shall  be  the  locus:  jnst  as  the 
sphere  has  recently  been  regarded  as  the  locas  of  a  system  of 
circles. 

434.  In  figure  92,  let  oa,  ob  be  two  given  lines  drawn  firom 

Fig.  93. 


a  given  point  o,  and  making  a  given  acute  or  obtuse  angle  with 
each  other.  In  the  plane  of  these  two  lines,  and  at  their  re- 
spective terminations  a  and  b,  let  two  perpendiculars  ac,  bc  be 
drawn,  meeting  in  a  known  point  c,  and  join  oc ;  also  let  ob  and 
CA  (prolonged  if  necessary)  meet  in  another  fixed  point  b'  :  and 
let  F,  f'  be  such  that  o  shall  bisect  bf,  bV.  In  the  same  given 
plane  describe  the  circle  dbbf,  with  o  for  centre,  and  with  the 
diameter  db  parallel  to  the  tangent  cb;  draw  also  two  other  tan- 
gents at  D  and  b,  and  let  them  meet,  in  the  points  d'  and  b',  a 
right  line  drawn  through  o,  perpendicular  to  oa,  or  parallel  to 
the  line  cab'.  From  any  point  o  on  the  finite  line  oc,  let  a  pa- 
rallel to  DB  or  cb  be  drawn,  cutting  the  semicircle  in  l  and  n. 
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and  the  radius  ob  in  m  ;  take  also  any  other  point  Q  upon  the 
chord  LN ;  through  the  three  points  l,  q,  m  draw  three  lines 
parallel  to  ob,  and  let  these  three  parallel  lines  be  cut  respeo- 
tirely  in  the  three  points  h\  q\  n',  by  a  new  line  from  o,  which 
new  secant  shall  be  drawn  parallel  to  dV,  or  to  cb',  and  shall 
also  cut  the  line  ob  or  om  in  a  new  point  m'.  The  figure 
being  thus  constructed  m  the  plane^  conceive  next  that  the 
indefinite  right  line  through  D  and  d'  turns  round  ob  as  an 
axis,  till  it  takes  the  position  of  the  indefinite  line  through  b 
and  b',  describing  thus  a  semi-cylinder  of  revolution  ;  and  con- 
ceive, in  like  manner,  that  the  indefinite  line  ll'  turns  round  the 
same  axis  ob,  till  it  assumes  the  position  of  nn',  describing  thus 
another  semi-cylinder  of  revolution,  co-axal  with  the  former,  but 
having  a  smaller  radius  (namely  ml,  instead  of  od).  Imagine 
that  the  first  semi-cylinder  is  cut  by  a  pair  of  planes,  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  plane  of  the  figure,  and  passing  through  the  lines  db, 
dV  ;  and  that  the  second  semi-cylinder  is  cut  by  another  pair  of 
planes,  which  shall  be  parallel  to  the  former  pair,  and  shall  pass 
through  the  lines  ln,  lV.  And  finally,  let  the  second  semi-cy- 
linder be  also  conceived  to  be  cut  in  two  points  p,  p',  by  two 
right  lines  qp,  qV,  which  are  erected  at  q  and  q',  perpendicu- 
larly to  the  plane  of  the  figure :  and  let  us  consider  what  the 
LOCI  of  these  two  new  points^  p  and  p',  not  expressly  marked  in 
the  diagram,  or  what  the  lod  of  the  two  sections  of  the  second 
and  varying  semi-cylinder  must  by  this  construction  be. 

435.  I  say  then  that  while  the  locus  of  the  point  p,  con- 
structed as  above^  is  very  easily  found  to  be  the  quarter  of  the 
surface  of  a  sphere^  resting  upon  the  semicircle  dlbnb  (if  we 
still  oblige  the  auxiliary  and  variable  point  q  to  be  inside  that 
semicircle,  and  employ  still  only  ^emt-cylinders),  the  locus  of  the 
connected  point  p'  is  (under  the  same  restrictions)  the  quarter  of 
the  surface  of  an  ellipsoid^  resting  on  the  semi-elUpse  d'l'b'n'b', 
and  having  the  same  point  o  for  its  centre.  In  other  words,  I  re* 
mark  that  as  the  above-mentioned  portion  of  the  sphbrb  is  (com- 
pare 432)  the  locus  qfthe  varying  semicircle  which  has  ln  for  its 
varying  diameter,  while  the  centre  m  of  that  semicircle  moves  from 
o  to  B,  so  the  corresponding  portion  of  a  certain  derived  ellipsoid 
is  (compare  433)  the  locus  of  the  varying  semi'ellipsef  which  rests 
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on  l'm'  as  its  variable  tM^ar-axis^  while  its  centre  m'  changes  Us 
position,  from  o  to  b'  :  each  of  the  two  last-mentionecl  cunres  being 
a  section  of  the  inner  and  varying  eemi^eylinder  made  by  a  vary^ 
ing  plane f  which  moves  so  as  to  be  always  parallel  to  itself,  or  to 
a  fixed  plane,  and  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  figure.  In 
fact,  for  the  point  p  we  have  evidently,  by  the  circular  section  of 
the  inner  cylinder, 

MQ'  +  op*  =  MP»  =  ML*  «  OL*  -  OM% 

and  therefore 

OP*  =  CM*  +  MQ*+  QP»=  OL*«  OB*, 

so  that  the  locus  of  p  is  (as  above  stated)  a  portion  of  the  sphere 
round  o,  with  ob  for  its  radius ;  or  is  simply  the  whole  surface 
of  that  sphere,  if  we  now  allow  it  to  belong  at  pleasure  to  the 
other  variable  semi-cylinder,  at  the  other  side  of  the  plane  of  the 
figure,  and  to  have  its  projection  q,  on  that  plane^  situated  within 
the  other  semicircle,  dfb,  which  is  described  on  db  as  diameter. 
And  (with  the  analogous  removal  of  restrictions)  the  locus  of  the 
connected  and  variable  point  p'  is  almost  as  easily  shewn  to  become 
(as  above  asserted),  after  the  foregoing  process  of  cfe/brma^ton  of 
this  spheric  surface,  what  is  called  by  geometers  an  ellipsoid. 
For  we  have^  by  similar  triangles  in  the  plane  of  the  figure,  the 
relations, 

cm'    go    om    m^q'    mq 

ob'    oc     ob'  od'     od* 

and,  by  the  rectangle  qfpV  perpendicular  to  that  plane,  we  have 
an  equality  between  the  two  ordinates  qp  and  qV,  which  termi- 
nate on  one  common  side^  or  rectilinear  generatrix^  pp^  of  the 
inner  cylinder;  hence 

qV  ^  oc' «  QP  -i-  oc', 

where  oc'  may  be  supposed  to  be  an  ordinate  or  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  figure,  erected  at  the  centre  o,  and  terminating 
on  the  sphere,  or  on  the  outer  cylinder,  at  a  new  point  c'.  Hence 
p'  must  satisfy  the  equation, 


/OM'V    /m'q'\»    /q'p'V     I 
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because  the  point  p,  on  whieb  it  depends,  is  subject  to  the  analo* 
goos  equation, 

I  suppose  that  many  of  you  may  have  already  perceived  that 
b\  c\  d'  are  three  conjugate  summits  of  the  ellipsoid,  or  that  gb', 
oc',  od'  are  three  cotyugate  semi-diameters  thereof:  oc'  being  the 
mean  semi-axisj  and  on',  od'  being  contained  in  the  principal 
plane,  or  in  the  plane  of  the  Jbcal  hyperbola^  whereof  one  asymp^ 
tote  coincides  in  position  with  ob^;  because  this  last  line  is  the 
axis  of  a  cylinder  of  revolution,  circumscribed  about  the  ellipsoid, 
namely,  the  outer  cylinder  in  our  construction  :  but  it  is  by  no 
means  necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  these  latter  properties  of 
the  ellipsoid,  in  order  to  understand  that  translation  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  foregoing  article  into  the  Imiguage  of  quater^ 
nionSf  which  we  are  now  about  to  give. 

436.  The  two  lines  oa,  ob,  in  fig.  92,  from  which,  as  dat€i^ 
everything  else  in  the  figure  has  been  constructed,  being  treated 
as  two  given  vectors  a,  /3f  it  is  clear  from  the  principles  of 
this  calculus  (see  art.  413,  and  other  recent  articles),  that  the  two 
planes  through  o  which  are  respectively  perpendicular  to  these 
two  lines,  and  which  cut  the  plane  of  the  figure  along  dV  and 
DEf  have  for  their  respective  equations : 

while  the  two  planes  parallel  to  these,  which  have  cfi'and  CB  for 
their  traces  on  the'ftame  plane  of  the  figure,  have  for  their  equa- 
tions the  following : 

In  like  manner,  if  we  make  for  abridgment,  in  reference  to  the 
same  fig.  92  (compare  436), 

X  e  OO  -£.  DC  »  CM  -f.  OB  s  cm'  -4-  OB*, 

the  equations 

will  denote  those  two  other  planes,  which  cut  the  plane  of  the 
figure  perpendicularly  along  the  lines  om',  gm  ;  or  which  cut  oa, 
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OB  perpendicularly  at  points  whose  rectors  are  xay  xfi  (the  latter 
of  these  two  points  being  m).  Again  the  equations  of  the  outer 
and  inner  cylinders  (through  Do'and  ll')^  which  hare  the  line  ob 
or  /3  for  their  common  axis,  are  respectively,  by  the  principles  of 
431,  432, 

TV.pj3-»  =  l;  TV./t)/3->  =  (l-«»)*; 
or 

because  the  radius  od  of  the  former  has  the  same  length  as  ob 
or  as  j3 ;  while  the  radius  ml  of  the  latter,  when  divided  by  oo, 
gives  (I  -  0^)^  for  the  quotient.  Thus  whereas  the  Jixed  dr^ 
cU  on  DB,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  figure,  in  the  con- 
struction of  art.  434,  is  represented  by  the  two  equations, 

S./t)j3-^  =  0,  TV.p/3-'=l; 

the  corresponding^a:eJ  ellipse  on  dV,  in  the  same  construction, 
is  represented  by  this  other  pair  of  equations, 

S.pa-*  =  0,  TV.pj3->=l; 

which  are  included  in  the  general  equations  of  art.  433.  And 
while  the  varying  circle  on  ln  is  represented  by  the  two  last 
equations  of  art.  432,  or  by  the  following, 

S.p^-^-a:,  (V.pj3-0'  =  «"-l, 
the  equations  cfthe  varying  ellipse  on  lV  may  be  thus  written : 

S.f)a-*  =  a:;  (V./o^-»)»  =  a:«- 1. 

Finally,  as  one  form  for  the  equation  of  the  sphere ^  which  is 
the  locus  of  the  system  o/circles^  may  be  obtained  by  elimina^ 
tion  of  X  between  the  two  equations  of  a  variable  circle  of  that 
system,  and  may  (as  in  432)  be  written  thus, 

(S.p^-0'-(v.p^-T=i; 

so  may  the  corresponding  form  of  the  equation  of  the  ellipsoid^ 
which  is  the  locus  of  the  system  of  ellipses  (in  the  recent  con- 
struction), be  obtained  by  an  analogous  and  equally  easy  elimi- 
nation of  the  same  variable  a:,  between  the  two  equations  of  a 
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variable  ellipse :  and  thii  iqdation  of  thb  blupsoid  is  in  tbii 
way  found  to  be, 

(3.p«-')»-(V.p0-O'-lj 

(S.pa-)'  +  (TV.p0-')'-l. 
And  we  may  here  remark  that  another  firm  of  this  important 
equation  is  the  following : 

T(S.pa-»  +  V.pp-')-l; 
because  (by  409,  or  432)  the  tquare  o/tke  tentor  of  the  qnster- 
nion,  whose  scalar  and  rector  parts  are,  reapectirely, 
S.po-'and  V.pp-', 

is  equal  to  the  tqitan  of  the  gcaJar,  ntiimi  the  square  o/the  vec- 
tor part.  When  the  distributive  principle  of  multiplication  ot 
quaternions  shall  hare  been  established  geaerally,  it  will  be 
found  that  this  last  form  of  the  equation  admits  of  a  new  and  ni> 
dependent  geometrical  interpretation  ;  and  that  it  conducts 
thereby  to  an  entirely  new  mode  <if  constructing  (or  gaurating) 
the  ell^soid. 

437.  After  the  foregoing  ng,  93. 

details  respecting  one  mode 
of  constructing  the  ellipstHd, 
and  of  expressing  that  con- 
struction by  quaternions,  it 
may  suffice  to  state  more( 
briefly  the  analogous  methods 
ofconstructingand  expressing 
certun  other  surfaces  of  the 
second  order,  especially  the 
hyperboloids  and  the  cone, 
and  of  connecting  each  of 
these  surfaces  with  the  «tin- 
plest  sur&ce  of  its  own  spe- 
cies.  Intheannezed&gureSS, 
although  for  the  sahe  of  con- 
venience reduced  in  siee,  the 
letters  o,  a,  b,  c,  d,  b,  f,  b',  d', 
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b',  f',  may  be  conceived  to  denote  the  same  points  which  were  so 
marked  in  the  recent  diagram  92;  the  point  o  is  now  taken  on 
oc  prolonged,  and  h  is  such  that  o  bisects  gh  ;  lbn  is  an  arc  of 
an  equilateral  or  rectangular  hyperbola,  with  bf  for  its  transverse 
axis,  and  zox,  woy  for  asymptotes;  the  two  secants  from  o, 
which  are  now  the  lines  gxlmqny  and  gx'lVq'n't',  are  still  pa- 
rallel to  the  two  fixed  lines  cb,  cb',  to  which  the  lines  hzw, 
Hz'w'  are  also  parallel ;  q  is  still  an  arbitrary  point  on  the  chord 
LN,  and  the  lines  ll",  qq',  nn'  are  still  perpendicular  to  db,  or 
parallel  to  f'fobmb'm',  as  also  are  the  new  lines  ww^,  xx',  yy', 
zz' ;  ll'  is  still  imagined  to  generate  a  cylinder  of  revolution,  by 
turning  round  ob  as  an  axis,  and  qp,  qV  are  still  supposed  to  be 
ordinates,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  figure,  and  terminat- 
ing on  one  of  the  generating  sides  pp'of  this  cylinder ;  oc'is  still 
conceived  to  be  a  parallel  ordinate,  which  terminates  on  the  co- 
axal cylinder  described  by  the  revolution  of  dd',  or  on  the  sphere 
with  db  for  diameter ;  finally  we  are  to  conceive  that  qr,  qV 
are  two  other  ordinates  to  the  same  plane  of  the  figure,  termi- 
nating on  a  side  rr'  of  the  cylinder  formed  by  the  revolution  of 
xx'  round  the  same  axis ;  and  the  two  infinite  branches  of  the 
hyperbola  lbn,  together  with  its  asymptotes  zox,  woy,  are  sup- 
posed to  turn  through  180^  round  the  same  line  ob,  and  so  to 
generate  the  two  sheets  of  an  bquilatbbal  hyperboloid  of 
REVOLUTION,  together  with  the  two  corresponding  sheets  of  its 
ASYMPTOTIC  CONB.  This  process  (which  closely  resembles  that 
of  art.  434)  being  once  distinctly  conceived,  and  combined  with 
elementary  properties  of  the  hyperbola,  it  becomes  clear  that  the 
hyperboloid  and  cone,  thus  formed,  are  respectively  the  loci  of 
the  points  p  and  r,  and  that  these  two  points  satisfy  respec- 
tively the  two  equations,  • 

MQ»  +  QP«  «  OM*  -  OB*  ; 
MQ«  +  QR*  =  OM*  ; 

whence  the  two  connected  or  derived  points^  p'  and  R^  most  sa- 
tisfy the  two  connected  equations, 


m<m^h- 
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And  hence  again  it  follows,  if  we  here  admit  as  known  some  ge- 
neral and  simple  results  respecting  surfaces  of  the  second  order, 
that  the  locus  of  p'is  another  hypbrboloid  of  two  sheets, 
and  that  the  locus  of  r'  is  another  cone  of  the  second  de- 
gree, namely  the  asymptotic  cone  of  the  new  hyperboloid ; 
although  neither  of  these  two  new  surfaces,  produced  by  this  sort 
of  deformation,  will  be  (with  the  construction  here  employed)  a 
surface  of  revolution.  A  section  of  one  sheet  of  the  new  hyper- 
boloid  is  the  hyperbolic  curve  l'bV  ;  and  two  sides  of  the  new 
cone  are  the  two  asymptotes  to  this  curve,  namely  the  lines  z'ox' 
and  w'oy'.  The  hyperboloid,  which  is  in  this  article  the  locus  of 
p',  touches  the  ellipsoid  of  art.  435,  at  the  two  points  b'  and  f'; 
as  the  other  hyperboloid  of  two  sheets  touches  the  concentric 
sphere^  described  on  de  as  diameter,  at  the  points  b  and  f. 

438.  To  translate  now  the  foregoing  construction  into  the 
language  of  quaternions,  we  may  adopt  nearly  the  same  plan  as 
in  art.  436.  The  varying  circle  in  which  the  hyperboloid  of  re- 
volution LBNP,  or  the  cylinder  ll'nn",  is  cut  by  the  plane  lpn, 
has  for  its  equations, 

S./9j3-^  =  a?,  TV.pj3-*  =  («»-l)t,  wherea:  =  oo-^oc; 

and  the  varying  ellipse  in  which  the  same  cylinder  of  revolution 
through  ll'  is  cut  obliquely  by  the  plane  lVn',  has  for  equations, 

S.pa'^^x;  TV.p/3-»«(«>-l)*. 

Eliminating  therefore  the  variable  scalar  x,  between  the  two 
equations  of  the  circle,  we  find  for  the  hyperboloid  of  revolu- 
tion,  or  for  the  locus  of  that  circle^  the  equation, 

(S.p/3-')-=(TV.^j3-0"+l; 
or 

(S./t>/3-0»+(V.  ^0-0^  =  1. 

And  in  like  manner,  if  we  eliminate  x  between  the  two  equations 
of  the  oblique  section,  we  find  for  the  derived  hyperboloid  of  two 
sheets,  considered  as  the  locus  of  the  varying  ellipse,  the  ana- 
logous equation. 
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In  a  similar  way,  the  equations  of  the  right  and  oblique  cones, 
which  enter  into  the  construction  of  the  foregoing  article,  are 
found  to  be,  respectively,  in  quaternions, 

(S.p/3-O'  +  (V.p0-O'  =  O, 
and 

(S./t)a-0'+(V./t)^-0'=O. 

439.  By  a  quite  analogous  deformation  of  the  equilateral 
HYPERBOLOiD  OF  ONE  SHEET,  which  has  for  its  cquatiou, 

(S.pj3-0'+(V.pi3-0'  =  -l, 

and  is  generated  by  the  revolution  round  ob  of  that  other  equila- 
teral hyperbola  (not  traced  in  fig.  93)  whose  transverse  axis  is 
DE,  we  should  obtain  another  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet, 
which  would  not  be  a  surface  of  revolution,  and  whose  equation 
would  be. 

In  fact,  each  circle  on  the /brmer  of  these  two  last  hyperboloids 
will  (as  in  the  recent  constructions)  correspond  to  an  ellipse  on 
the  IcUter;  these  two  curves  being  still  sections  of  one  common 
cylinder  of  revolution ;  and  their  planes  being  %till  parallel  to  two 
given  planes,  and  intersecting  each  other  on  a  third  fixed  plane 
(these  three  planes  being  those  which  are  drawn  through  the 
three  lines  gl,  ql\  go,  and  are  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
figure).  Hence  with  the  recent  (or  analogous)  significations  of 
the  letters,  the  variable  points  p  and  p'  of  the  two  hyperboloids 
of  the  present  article  must  respectively  satisfy  the  two  conditions : 

MQ»  +  QP*  -  OM^  =  OB»  ; 


m^m-m-- 


which  are  forms  familiar  to  geometers,  but  are  (I  think)  in  some 
small  degree  less  simple  than  those  equations  in  quatemionsy  to 
which  the  present  calculus  conducts  as  above.  It  may  be  noticed 
that  this  new  oblique  hyperboloid  (if  we  may  venture  so  to  call  it) 
would  still  have,  as  asymptotic  to  itself,  the  last-mentioned  oA- 

2f 
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lique  cane :  and  that  it  would  touch  the  ellipsoid  (of  arts.  434, 
&c.),  and  the  circumscribed  cylinder  dd\  along  the  ellipse  de- 
scribed on  dV  as  major  axis,  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  figure ;  that  is  to  say,  along  the  oblique  section  of 
this  cylinder  dd\  for  which  section  the  following  equations  were 
assigned  in  art.  436 : 

S.pa->«0;  TV.^j3-^=l. 

The  equations  of  the  varying  circle  of  the  present  article  would 
be, 

S.p/3-'  =  a:,  TV.pj3-'  =  (a?'+l)*; 

and  the  corresponding  equations  of  the  varying  ellipse  would  be- 
come, 

440.  These  results,  so  far  as  they  are  geometrical^  require 
for  their  proofs  only  a  moderate  acquaintance  with  the  theory 
of  surfaces  of  the  second  order ;  they  have  here  been  brought 
forward,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  exemplifying  some  of  those 
MODES  OF  BXPRBSSioN,  for  geometrical  lod^  &c.,  which  the  cal- 
culus of  quaternions  suggests ;  and  it  would  be  easy  to  extend 
them,  so  as  to  obtain  analogous  expressions  for  non-central  sur- 
faces, whether  those  be  or  be  not  of  revolution.  For  example, 
two  ELLIPTIC  PARABOLOIDS,  counccted  with  each  other  on  the 
same  general  plan,  whereof  the  former  is,  and  the  latter  is  not 
a  surface  of  revolution,  may  be  represented  by  the  two  equa- 
tions, 

S./t)i3-»  +  (V./t)j3-0'  =  0; 

S.pa-»+(V.p/3-0'=0: 

their  tangent  planes,  at  the  origin  of  vectors,  which  is  a  point 
common  to  both  of  these  two  paraboloids,  being  represented  by 
these  other  equations, 

while  the  following  equation,  which  does  not  involve  the  sym- 
bol V, 

S.pa-»  S.p/B-^^S.p-y-S 


I 
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may  be  without  difficulty  proved  to  represent  an  hyperbolic 
PARABOLOID.     In  general,  the  formula^ 

TV.p/3--/(S.p0->). 

where/is  used  as  the  characteristic  of  an  arbitrary  (but  sca- 
lar) puMCTioN,  represents  an  arbitrary  surface  of  revolu- 
tion round  the  axis  j3 ;  and  the  circular  sections  of  this  surface 
are  changed  to  a  corresponding  system  cf  ellipses^  when  the 
equation  is  changed  to  the  following : 

where  a  is  still  supposed  to  make  some  acute  or  obtuse  angle 
with  j3.  If)  on  the  contrary,  we  were  to  assume  a  in  the  same 
direction  as  jS,  but  different  from  it  in  lengthy  then  the  equations 
lately  found,  and  involving  a,  /3,  p,  would  come  to  represent  an 
ellipsoid,  a  double-sheeted  hyperboloid,  a  cone,  a  single-sheeted 
hyperboloid,  and  a  paraboloid,  which  would  all  be  surfaces  of  re- 
volution, like  the  sphere,  &c.,  from  which  they  might  still  be  geo- 
metrically derived^  although  not  without  a  modification  of  that 
process  of  deformation  which  has  been  employed  in  recent  arti- 
cles ;  while  their  equations  in  quaternions  would  retain  the  same 
forms  as  before. 

441.  It  was  shewn  by  the  late  Professor  Mac  Cullagh,  that 
a  SURFACE  OF  THE  SECOND  ORDER,  generally ^  may  be  regarded  as 
the  locus  of  a  pointy  whose  distance  from  a  given  pointy  or  focus, 
bears  2l  given  modular  ratio  to  the  distance  of  the  same  variable 
point  from  a  given  right  line,  or  directrix  :  this  /a^^e/*  distance 
being  measured  parallel  to  a  given  directive  plane.  Let  us 
now  seek  to  express  by  quaternions  this  method  of  modular  ge- 
neration :  and  for  that  purpose,  let  us  place  the  origin  o  of 
vectors  on  the  given  directrix,  and  denote  by  a  the  given  focus 
corresponding,  supposing  also  that  b  is  another  point  on  the  di- 
rectrix, and  that  the  line  oc  is  •perpendicular  to  the  given  direc* 
tive  plane  ;  let  also  p  denote  a  variable  point  of  the  surface,  and 
8  the  point  where  the  directrix  is  crossed  by  a  plane  through  p, 
drawn  parallel  to  the  directive  plane  ;  finally  let  the  modular 
ratio  be  that  of  m  to  1,  and  let  us  write  for  abridgment,  as  we 
have  often  done  before, 

2  f2 
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OAaO)    OBb|3,    0C  =  7,    OPa/t>,    08e<f. 

Then  one  form  for  the  equation  sought  is  evidently  the  follow- 
ing* 

TOt>-a)-mT(p-«r);     , 

in  which,  however,  we  must  seek  to  express  o*,  in  terms  of  the 
variable  vector  p,  and  of  the  constant  vectors  jS,  y,  by  the  help 
of  the  two  conditions, 

<r|^,  p-<r  JL  r 

The  latter  of  these  two  conditions  shews  that  the  two  variable 
vectors  p  and  a  must  have  one  common  projection  on  the  line 
7,  or  (by  424)  that 

S .  Ycr  =  S .  yp. 

The  former  condition  shews  (compare  430)  that  o*  must  be  of 
the  form  :rj3)  where  x  is  some  scalar  coefficient ;  and  therefore 
(by  410)  that 

aS.7J3«(^/3S.7^«)j3S.7a. 

Hence  the  required  expression  for  a,  in  terms  of  j3,  y,  f>,  is, 

a^fiS.yp  -J-  S. yfi. 

Now  it  is  easy  to  see,  by  a  simple  use  of  similar  triangles,  that 
any  difference  of  two  vectors  is  multiplied  by  a  scalar,  when 
each  vector  separately  is  multiplied  thereby,  and  the  difference 
afterwards  taken ;  for  example,  in  fig.  88,  if  a  line  were  drawn 
from  the  middle  point  of  OB  to  the  middle  of  oa,  this  line  would 
have  for  its  immediate  expression  ia-^/3,  while  it  would  be 
equal  in  all  respects  to  the  line  ca,  which  has  been  seen  to  have 
i  (a  -  j3)  for  its  expression.     Hence 

mT  (p-<r)  =  T.iw(n>-a)«=T  (rnp  -  ma) 

where  nothing  hinders  us  to  assume 

m  =  8.7/3, 

because  we  may  multiply  the  line  j3  or  7  by  any  constant  scalar, 
without  violating  the  conditions  of  the  construction.  Mac  Cul- 
lagh's  method  of  modular  generation  of  surfaces  of  the  second 
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order  may,  therefore,  in  the  present  calculus,  be  expressed  by 
the  equation : 

or  by  this  other, 

0>.a)»«(^S.j3y-i3S.yp)«. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  equation  thus  obtained  may  also  be 
written  as  follows : 

T0>-a)-TV(yV.j3p); 
or, 

0>.a)>-(V.YV.j3p)M 

and  in  fact  we  may  already  see  that  the  two  symbols, 

V.yV.jSp,  and/»S./37-/3S.7p, 

as  applied  to  the  geometrical  generation  above  mentioned,  agree 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  product  m  (p-a),  in  representing 
each  a  vector,  which  (by  the  beginning  of  art.  429)  is  at  once 
perpendicular  to  7,  and  coplanar  with  /3  and  p ;  being  also  mul- 
tiplied by  any  scalar  coefficient  a?,  when  p  is  multiplied  thereby ; 
and  remaining  unchanged,  when  the  extremity  p  of  p  moves  pa- 
rallel to  the  given  directrix,  namely  to  the  line  j3  or  ob.  Ano- 
ther known  method,  which  has  been  named  the  method  of  umbi" 
licar  generaiion  of  surfaces  of  the  second  order,  is  expressible 
with  even  greater  ease,  by  the  notations  of  the  calculus  of  qua- 
ternions. 

442.  The  symbol, 

V(V.a/3.V.y8), 

denotes  (by  the  lately  cited  art.  429)  a  line,  which  is  at  once  per- 
pendicular to  V.  aj3  and  to  V.  yS ;  and  is  therefore  (by  the  same 
article)  at  once  coplanar  with  the  two  lines  a,  /3,  and  with  the 
two  lines  y,  S ;  or  is  a  line  situated  in  the  intersection  of  the  two 
planes  of  a,  j3,  and  of  y,  S,  if  all  these  vectors  be  conceived  to 
diverge  from  one  common  origin.  If  then  six  such  diverging 
lines  be  denoted  by  the  symbols. 


a,  aja>a,a  ,a     \ 
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and  if  three  others^  diverging^  still  from  the  same  origiiii  be  de- 
duced from  them  by  the  three  formulse, 

0-V(V.aa.V.a"a'"), 
/3'  =  V(V.a'a^V.a'"a'^), 
^-=V(V.a"a'".V.a'^a); 

these  three  new  lines  will  be  respectively  the  ifUersectians  qf 
three  pairs  qf  opposite /aces  of  the  hexahedral  angh^  whose  edges 
are  the  six  former  lines  :  and  if  we  then  establbh  the  equation 

it  will  express  (by  430)  that  these  three  lines  j3/3'j3''  are  in  one  com- 
mon plane.  Hence  by  an  easy  application  of  the  celebrated  Theo- 
rem of  Pascal,  respecting  a  hexagon  in  a  plane  conic;  namely,  that 
its  opposite  sides  meet  by  pairs  on  three  points  which  are  on  one 
straight  line  (at  a  finite  or  infinite  distance),  and  conversely  that 
(/"the  sides  so  meet,  the  hexagon  can  be  inscribed  in  a  conic;  we 
tnay  infer  that  the  equation  last  written,  which  will  be  found  to 
admit  of  being  reduced  to  the  following  still  simpler  form, 

expresses  the  condition  for  the  six  linbs,  a,  a ,  .  .  .  a*^,  being 
sides  qfosE  common  cone  o/the  second  degree  (a  cone  with  a 
plane  conic  for  its  base).  On  this  account  I  have  been  induced 
to  call  this  equation,  namely 

0  =  S./3V./3'/3^  orO  =  S./3/3'/3% 

the  EQUATION  OF  HOMOCONiciSM,  relatively  to  the  six  lines 
a,  . .  a''' :  and  when  this  equation  is  not  scUisJiedy  or  in  other 
words,  when  the  scalar  function  S .  /3  V.  /3'/3''  does  not  vanish^  in 
consequence  of  the  six  lines  a  . .  not  belonging  to  any  one  cone  of 
the  second  degree,  I  have  been  led  to  call  this  scalar  the  aconic 
FUNCTION  of  those  six  aconic  lines  (using  the  alpha  privativum), 
or  of  those  six  heteroconic  vectors.  And  this  aconic /unction  has 
again  served  me  to  form  a  sufficiently  simple  expression,  by  quater- 
nions, for  what  I  call  the  adeuteric  function  of  ten  vectors, 
a,  a ,  .  .  .  a^,  for  the  case  when  those  ten  diverging  lines  do  not 
terminate  on  ang  one  sur/ace  o/the  second  order  ;  and  then  to 
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express  the  case  where  the  ten  vectors  do  so  tenDuiate,  or  to 
form  what  may  by  analogy  be  named  the  equation  of  homo- 
DBUTBRisM,  or  the  condition /or  tbn  points  being  situated  on 
ONB  common  surfacb  OF  THB  8BC0ND  ORDBR,  by  simply  equot" 
ing  the  adeuteric  Junction  to  zero. 

443.  But  it  is  time  that  we  should  proceed  to  consider,  gene- 
rallyy  the  operation  of  addition  of  quaternions  ;  or  to  assign 
what,  in  the  presentCalculus,  is  to  be  regarded  generally  as  the  in- 
terpretation of  a  sum.  And  for  this  purpose,  we  shall  find  that 
it  is  only  necessary  to  introduce  a  very  slight  and  obvious  exten- 
sion of  principles  which  have  already  been  employed  by  us,  near 
the  beginning  of  the  present  Lecture,  for  the  addition  of  a  scalar 
to  a  vector.  In  short,  we  have  only  to  continue  to  apply  the 
notion  of  a  common  operand.  But  it  may  not  be  useless,  pre- 
viously, to  examine  whether  and  how  this  notion  adapts  itself  to 
those  easier  cases  of  addition,  what  had  been  earlier  considered ; 
namely,  to  the  case  of  the  addition  of  a  scalar  to  a  scalar^  and  to 
the  case  of  the  addition  of  a  vector  td  a  vector. 

444.  With  respect,  indeed,  to  the  addition  of  one  scalar  g  to 
another  scalar  a?,  it  can  scarcely  at  this  stage  require  to  be  for- 
mally proved,  that  the  received  and  usual  algebraical  sum, 
y  +  Xy  of  these  two  scalars,  satisfies  the  general  condition, 

(y+a?)  a-ya  +  xa, 

whatever  vector  the  letter  a  may  denote :  and  that  thus  any  arld^ 
trary  line  a  may  be  assumed  as  the  common  operand,  and  the 
symbol  y  +  xhe  then,  consistently  with  received  usage,  interpreted 
(compare  405)  by  the  formula, 

y  +  a:  =  (yo  +  «a)  -»- a. 

In  fact  it  is  clear  that  whatever  rectilinear  step  in  space  may  be 
denoted  (art.  18)  by  the  symbol  a,  and  whatever  positive  or  ne- 
gative numbers  (whether  integral  or  fractional,  and  whether  com- 
mensurable or  incommensurable)  may  be  denoted  by  .t  and  y,  it 
will  always  be  true  that  x  such  steps,  followed  by  y  such  steps, 
are  on  the  wholcj  equivalent  to  a  positive  or  negative  number  of 
steps  of  the  same  sort  (each  =  a),  which  resultant  number  may  be 
denoted  by  the  symbol  of  the  algebraical  sum,  y^x.     Three  for^ 
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ward  steps,  followed  by  Jhe  backward  ones,  are  on  the  whole 
equivalent  to  two.  backward  steps,  of  the  same  oommon  length, 
and  on  one  common  axis ;  and  this  very  simple  conclusion  may 
be  expressed  by  writing  (as  usual), 

-  5  +  3  =  -  2,  or  more  fully,  -  5a  +  3a  =  -  2a ; 

so  that  the  algebraical  sum  -5  +  3,  may  be  interpreted  (if  we 
think  fit)  by  the  help  of  the  identical  Jbrmula : 

—  5  +  3  =  (-  5a  +  3a)  -*-  a« 

And  generally,  we  see  already,  by  writing  /3  and  y  for  the  lines 
xa  and  ya,  that 

(y^a)  +  (/3-^a)  =  (7  +  0)^a,if^||a,y||a. 

445.  It  is  not  quite  so  obvious,  on  the  principles  of  the  pre- 
sent Calculus,  so  &r  as  they  have  been  hitherto  laid  down,  that  we 
must  have  alaOf 

(7-T-a)  +  (/3-ra)  =  (7  +  /3)-7-a,  when /3  J.  a,  y  ±a; 

under  which  conditions  of  perpendicularity^  of  the  common  divi- 
sor line  a  to  the  two  dividend  lines  /3  and  y,  we  know  (122)  that 
the  two  quotients  to  be  added,  namely  /3  -r-  a  and  y  -i-  a^  repre- 
sent, in  this  calculus,  Jines.  Yet  there  is  little  difficulty  in  prov- 
ing, for  this  case  also,  that  the  lately  written  formula  of  addition 
still  holds  good.  Conceive,  for  example,  that,  in  the  annexed 
figure  94,  the  sides  on  and  oc  of  the 
parallelogram  bocd  are  the  two  vec- 
tors /3,  7,  and  therefore  (by  100)  that 
the  diagonal  on  is  the  sum  7  +  /3 ;  and 
because  the  vector  a  is  to  be  perpendi- 
cular to  both  /3  and  y,  let  us  conceive 
it  to  be  constructed  by  a  line  oa,  which 
shall  be  erected  at  the  point  o,  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  of  the  figure  Suppose  also  (to  fix  our  con- 
ceptions), that  this  plane  is  horizontal,  and  that  the  line  a  is  di- 
rected upwards ;  and  let  its  length  be  double  the  unit  of  length : 
we  shall  then  have  this  particular  value  for  the  divisor  line, 

a  =  OA  =  2ky 
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while  the  two  proposed  dividend  lines,  as  also  their  sum  y-i- j3f 
will  be  horizontal.  Then,  by  the  principles  explained  in  art. 
122,  we  shall  have  the  two  following  quotients, 

j3  -f.  a  =  €  a  OB,  7  -f-  a  =«  f  =  OF, 

if  we  suppose  that  the  vectors  c  and  (,  or  the  lines  ob  and  of, 
are  sides  (as  in  the  figure)  of  a  new  parallelogram  bofh,  which 
is  derived  from  the  former  parallelogram  bocd,  by  turning  that 
former  one  round  o,  right-handedly,  through  a  right  angle,  and 
halving  each  of  the  sides.  But,  in  this  process,  the  diagonal  od 
is  also  made  to  turn  in  the  same  direction,  and  through  the  same 
amount  of  rotation,  and  is  also  halved  in  length,  in  becoming  the 
diagonal  oh.  Denoting  therefore  these  two  diagonals  by  S  and 
n,  so  that 

y  +  /3»S»OD,    (+C«f|->OH, 

wc  have  (see  again  122)  the  quotient, 

S-7-asf|;  * 

and  therefore,  by  substituting  the  values  of  S  and  i}, 

(y  +  /3)-J-a»?+«-(y^a)  +  0u.a). 

The  proposed  ./brmti/a  of  addition  is  therefore  verified  for  this 
example ;  and  it  is  evident  that  an  exactly  similar  construction 
would  prove  it  to  be  true,  for  every  other  case  where  a  was  per- 
pendicular to  j3  and  y.  We  see,  at  the  same  time,  that  because 
(with  the  recent  significations), 

j9«cxa,  7  =  f  xa,  y +  /3  «8«i|X  o*  (f  +  c)  x  a, 

we  may  also  write, 

((  +  €)aB(a+ca,  when  a  ±  c,  a  X  ?. 

446.  The  two  connected  formulae, 

(y-4.a)  +  (/3-a)  =  (7  +  i3).^o, 
r  +  y=(ra  +  j'a)-J-a, 

are  therefore  true  for  the  two  caseSf  where 

Ist,  a  B  /3,  a  J  7 ;  or,  2nd,  a  ±  /3,  a±y; 

that  is,  for  the  two  cases  where  (see  407,  412)  we  have, 
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Ist,  VjT-O,  Vr  =  0;  or  2nd,  S9-O,  Sr=0. 

The  same  two  formulae  hold  good  also  (by  405)  for  ttvo  other 
cases  of  addition,  namely,  the  case  where,  3rd,  a  scalar  is  added 
to  a  vector,  and  that  where,  4th,  a  vector  is  added  to  a  scalar: 
or,  in  symbols,  where 

8rd,  a  X  j3,  a  B  y ;  or  4th,  a  |  j3,  a±y; 

or  for  the  cases  where 

3rd,  Sj^^O,  Vr«0;  or  4th,  Vj^-O,  Sr-0. 

In  all  these  various  cases,  we  have  had  the  ivfo  products  qa  and 
ra  equal  to  two  lineSf  namely,  to  those  denoted  above  by  /3  and 
y ;  or  in  symbols,  we  have  had,  so  far ^ 

S.j'a^O;  S.ra  =  0. 

If  then  we  now  establish,  as  a  definition,  of  the  operation  of 
the  ADDITION  OF  QUATERNIONS,  that  whenever  a  non-evanescent 
and  coMMot?  operand  line,  a,  can  be  found,  which  shall  satisfy 
these  two  last  conditions;  or  shall  give  two  lines,  /3  and  y,  as 
the  results  of  the  two  separate  multiplications  of  the  line  a  by 
the  two  proposed  quaternionsy  q  and  r,  then  the  sum  (7  +  /3)  of 
these  two  separate  product-lines^  divided  by  the  original  operand 
line  (a),  shall  be  regarded  as  the  sum  of  the  two  proposed 
QUATERNIONS,  or  OS  EQUAL  to  r  +  q  I  if,  in  a  word,  we  establish 
now  the  formula  that  (a  denoting  still  some  non-evanesoent 
vector), 

r-^q^(ra  +  qa)  -^a,  when  S.qa^O,  S  .ra«0; 

or  (which  comes  to  the  same  thing)  if  we  now  agree  to  define  that 
the  DISTRIBUTIVE  PRINCIPLE  of  multiplication, 

(r'\^q)a^ra  +  qa, 

holds  good  whenever  the  two  partial  products,  qa  and  ra,  are 
LINES :  we  shall  have  established  a  definition  of  addition, 
which  embraces  every  ease  that  has  been  hitherto  considered  in  * 
these  Lectures;  and  which  will  be  found  to  give,  in  every 
OTHER  CASE,  without  ambiguity,  a  value  for  the  sum  of  any  two 
quaternions  :  while  the  distributive  form  of  the  equation  is  ob- 
viously consistent  with  the  results  and  usages  of  common  algebra* 
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447.  It  may  be  well  howerer  to  offer  here  a  few  remarks,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  more  clear  the  universal  applicability  of 
the  foregoing  definition  of  the  addition  of  quaternions,  and  the 
perfect  unambiguousness  of  the  results.  Consider  then  the  gene* 
ral  case,  where  neither  of  the  two  quaternions  to  be  added  reduces 
itself  to  either  a  scalar  or  a  vector :  and  let  us  also  suppose,  for 
the  sake  of  additional  generality,  that  their  axes  are  not  parallel 
to  any  common  line.  Constructing  them  then  by  two  biradials 
(art.  93),  with  their  common  vertex  at  some  assumed  origin  o  of 
vectors,  their  planes  will  necessarily  intersect  each  other  along 
some  right  line^  of  which  any  finite  portion  oa  may  be  taken  for 
the  vector  a,  and  employed  as  the  common  operand^  to  give  ge- 
nerally (compare  108,  309,  310)  two  transformed  or  prepared  bi* 
radialSi  such  as  aob,  aoc,  and  thereby  two  new  lines, 

ya«j3"0B,  ra» y»oc, 

in  the  respective  planes  of  the  two  proposed  summand  quater^ 
nions,  q  and  r :  after  which  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  complete 
the  parallelogram^  bocd,  and  to  draw  the  diagonal,  on  or  S,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  third  biradial^  add,  which  shall  represent  the 
required  sum,  namely, 

r  + j'-S-i-a-oi) -^OA, 

in  virtue  of  the  general  definition  of  a  sum  of  two  quaternions, 
adopted  in  the  preceding  article.  Conversely,  in  order  that  a 
line  a  may  be  properly  assumed  as  the  common  operand,  in  the 
process  of  that  article,  it  must  be  taken  in  or  parallel  to  both  the 
planes  of  the  two  proposed  summands;  and  consequently,  when 
transported  to  the  assumed  origin  of  vectors,  it  oan  only  differ  from 
the  lately  assumed  line  oa  in  length,  or  by  its  having  an  exactly 
opposite  direction  :  but  the  new  parallelogram,  constructed  with 
reference  to  this  new  line  a,  will  have  its  new  diagonal  S  altered 
at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  (positive  or  negative)  ratio.  In 
other  words,  the  only  permitted  variation  in  the  recent  construc- 
tion will  consist  in  multiplying  each  of  the  four  lines,  a,  j3i  y,  S, 
by  some  common  scalar  coefficient,  such  as  x ;  but  this  will  not 
alter  the  qttotient  of  any  two  of  them,  and  wc  shall  have  still,  by 
the  definition  of  a  sum,  given  in  the  last  article,  the  value, 
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r -f  ;  «  a;8 -i- xa  •  S -T- o. 

In  the  less  general  case,  indeed,  where  the  planes  of  the  two 
proposed  summands  are  parallel  to  each  other,  so  that  they  cotn- 
ctde  when  transferred  to  the  assumed  origin,  the  recent  rule  fails 
to  assign  any  one  determinate  position  for  the  line  a»  regarded  as 
the  intersection  of  those  two  planes  ;  but  in  this  case  it  is  allowed 
to  assume,  for  the  common  operand  a,  any  line  in  the  common 
plane^  and  to  use  it  in  constructing  a  parallelogram,  on  the  same 
general  plan  as  before ;  and  no  ambiguity  can  result^  because  if  a 
be  turned  about  through  any  angle  in  the  plane,  or  in  any  man- 
ner lengthened  or  shortened,  the  parallelog^ram  will  at  the  same 
time  turn  through  exactly  the  same  angle  and  towards  the  same 
hand,  while  the  length  of  each  side  and  diagonal  will  be  changed 
in  the  same  ratio*  And  similar  remarks  apply  to  the  case  where 
one  of  the  two  summands  reduces  itself  to  a  scalar,  and  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  having  an  indeterminate  plane^  in  which 
case  any  line  a  may  be  assumed,  that  is  in  or  parallel  to  the  plane 
of  the  other  summand.  In  every  case,  therefore,  the  rule  of 
THE  COMMON  OPERAND,  as  laid  down  in  the  foregoing  article,  is 
applicable  taithout  ambiguity. 

448.  The  sum  of  any  two  proposed  quaternions  having  thus 
a  perfectly  definite  and  known  signification^  may  be  expected 
also  to  have  discoverable  properties^  and  to  be  adapted  to  become 
the  subject  matter  of  theorems*  (Compare  again  the  analogous 
remarks  on  products^  in  arts.  108,  309,  310.)  And  accordingly, 
in  the  first  place,  because  (by  art.  100)  we  have 

7  +  /3««/3  +  7,  or,  ro  +  j^a «  j^o  +  ra, 

when  a  is,  as  above,  so  chosen  that  qa  and  ra  are  lineSf  we  have 
therefore,  as  a  corollary  from  our  definition  of  the  sum  of  two 
quaternions^  combined  with  an  earlier  result  respecting  the  sum 
of  any  two  lines^  this  simple  but  useful  property :       ^ 

r-^-q^q-^^r'^ 

or  in  words,  the  addition  of  two  quaternions  is  always  a  commu- 
tative OPERATION.  Again,  if  the  two  sides  j3,  7,  and  the  dia- 
gonal S,  of  the  parallelogram  in  the  recent  construction,  be  sup- 
posed to  be  projected  on  a  into  three  other  lines,  jS',  y\  S'f  or  ob'. 
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oc',  od',  by  letting  fall  the  perpendiculars  bb',  cc',  dd'  on  the  in- 
definite line  through  the  points  o  and  A,  then  the^tir  points 
o,  b\  c\  D'9  will  be  arranged  on  thai  line  in  a  way  analogous  to 
the  four  points  a,  b,  c,  d  of  fig.  20,  art.  97 » and  we  shall  have  thie 
relation. 

od'«  oc' + ob',  or,  8' -  y + jS*. 

We  shall  therefore  have  also,  by  our  recent  definition  of  a  sum  of 
two  quotients^ 

where,  by  the  construction  in  art.  407  for  the  scalar  of  a  quo- 
tient, 

/3'^a-S(j3^a);  y'-i-a- S  (y  ^a);  g'^a-S  (8 -ha): 
but  also,  because  S  is  here  equivalent  to  7  +  jS,  we  have 

where  (by  what  has  been  lately  shewn)  the  quotients  j3  -f-  a  and 
Y  -4-  a  may  represent  any  two  quatertnonsj  q  and  r.  We  have 
therefore  generally  the  formula, 

S(r+?)  =  Sr+Sj; 

or  in  words,  the  scalar  of  the  sum  of  any  two  quaternions  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  scalars.  Again,  if  we  let  fall  perpendiculars, 
BB%  cc^  dd'^,  from  the  three  points  b,  c,  d,  on  the  plane  which  is 
drawn  through  o  at  right  angles  to  the  line  oa,  we  shall  obtain 
those  three  other  components  of  the  vectors  (i^  y,  S  which  are 
perpendicular  to  a,  namely 

j3"-0B%  7"«oc%  r-OD", 

and  the  projected  parallelogram  b"oc!'t>"  in  this  new  plane  will 
give  the  relations, 

8^-7''  +  ^^  8^^a  =  (/.i-a)  +  03''^a), 

where  (by  407), 

j3"^a  =  V(/3-ha),  7''^a  =  V(7^a),  S-^a  =  V(8^a): 

the  vector  of  the  sum  of  any  two  quaternions  is  therefore  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  vectors  ^  or  in  symbols 
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And  hence,  by  the  formula 

K-S-V, 

of  art.  408,  or  more  immediately  by  reflecting  the  paralklogram 
BOCDi  with  respect  to  the  line  oa  (compare  fig.  32,  art.  186)9  ^^ 
may  infer  that 

K(r  +  j)  =  Kr+Ky: 

or  in  words,  that  the  cotyugate  qfthe  turn  of  any  two  quaternions 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  their  conjugates. 

449.  It  can  give  no  trouble  now  to  extend  these  results,  from 
the  case  of  two  summands,  to  the  more  general  case  where  it  is 
required  to  accomplish  the  addition  q/'ant  numbbr  of  quater- 
nions.   We  can  easily  prove,  for  example,  that  the  (addition  of 
three  quaternions  is  always  an  associative  operation,  or  that 

by  shewing  that  each  of  the  two  processes  of  summation  here  in- 
dicated conducts  to  one  common  quaternion^  whereof  the  scalar 
part  is  the  sum  of  the  scalarsy  and  the  vector  part  is  the  sum  of 
the  vectors^  of  the  three  summand  quaternions,  9,  r,  s.  In  general, 
for  any  number  ofsummands^  the  addition  of  quaternionsy  like 
that  oi  lines  (see  100),  on  which  it  has  been  found  in  great  part 
to  depend^  is  in  all  respects  subject  to  the  associative  and  com^ 
mutative  laws :  for  example  we  have,  as  in  algebra, 

(«  +  r)  +  y««  +  (j  +  r)  =  (g  +  *)  +  r; 
*  +  *  +  r-4g  =  r  +  *  +  j  +  ^,  &c. 

We  may  also  write,  generally^ 

SS-2S,  VS  =  2V,  K2-SK, 

using  2  as  the  characteristic  of  the  operation  of  taking  the  sum 
of  any  number  of  proposed  summands,  which  are  here  supposed 
to  be  quaternions.  With  respect  to  the  subtraction  of  one  qua- 
ternion from  another,  you  anticipate,  of  course,  that  this  is  to  be 
effected  by  adding  the  quaternion  from  which  the  subtraction  is 
to  be  made,  to  the  negative  of  the  subtrahend :  or  that  the  diflfe^ 
rence  r-qH  interpreted^  in  this  calculus,  by  the  identity  ^ 
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(r-j)  +  j»r,  orr-j  =  r+(-?). 

This  operation,  therefore,  requires  no  special  rules :  yet  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  note  here,  what  you  can  have  no  diflSculty  in 
proving  for  yourselves,  that 

S(r-5)  =  Sr-Sj;  V(r-j)-Vr-Vj;  K  (r-y)=  Kr-Kj; 

or  more  concisely,  using  A  as  the  characteristic  of  the  operation 
of  taking  a  difference^  that 

SA-AS;   VA  =  AV;  KA»AK. 

The  sum  of  any  two  conjugate  quaternions  is  the  double  of  their 
common  scalar^  and  their  difference  is  the  double  of  the  vector 
part  of  one  of  them  (see  408)  ;  thus 

i(a/3  +  /3a)-S.aj3  =  S./3a,  i  («/3-/3a)*  V.  a/3 -- V./3a, 

whatever  two  lines  may  be  denoted  by  a  and  /3;  and  in  fact 
I  was  accustomed  to  employ  these  symbols,  j^(a/3  +  /3a)  and 
i  (a/3 -/3a),  to  denote  respectively  the  scalar  and  vector  parts 
of  the  quaternion  product  a/3,  before  I  ventured  to  introduce  the 
notations  S  and  V- 

450.  I  shall  take  this  occasion  to  remark  that  a  quaternion^ 
generally,  may  now  be  seen,  more  clearly  perhaps  than  at  any 
former  stage  of  the  present  Course,  to  admit  of  being  expressed  by 

the  QUADRINOM lAL  FORM, 

jaw  +  t^+jy-f  kz; 

where  the  sum  of  the  three  terms  ix^jy^  kz  composes  (compare 
407)  the  vector  partf  while  the  remaining  term  w  denotes  the 
scalar  part  of  the  quaternion :  so  that  we  may  write,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  recent  form, 

Sq^w;  Wq^ix-^jy  +  kz. 

Indeed  this  quadrinomial  form  for  a  quaternion,  which  may 
(compare  111)  be  regarded  as  an  expansion  of  the  shorter  form 
w-¥py  where  p  denotes  a  vector,  was  communicated  by  me,  so 
long  ago  as  1843,  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  along  with  the 
values  above  assigned  (in  arts.  394,  &c.)  fox  i\iQ  squafes  and  joro- 
ducts  of  iyj^  k;  and  it  has  been  referred  to  by  anticipation,  in 
this  Course,  so  early  as  at  the  close  (art.  78)  of  the  Second  Lee- 
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ture.  But  the  signification  of  this  quadrinomial  form  may  be  now 
more  fully  understood,  in  consequence  of  the  recent  remarks  on 
sums  of  several  summands.  We  may  now  see,  for  instance,  by  the 
associative  property  (449)  of  such  summation^  that  although  we 
may  interpret  this  quadrinomial  form  as  simply  equivalent  to  the 
binomial  firm  w  +  p^ox  nuhbbr  plus  linb,  to  which  in  an  earlier 
part  of  the  present  Lecture  a  quaternion  was  proved  to  be  redu- 
cible ;  and  may  with  that  view  write  the  expression  for  q  as  fol- 
lows: 

y=u?+(M?+>y  +  fe); 

yet  we  may  also  otherwise  combine  the  four  terms ,  Wj  ix^jy^  kz^ 
into  partial  groups^  writing,  for  example, 

where  the  partial  sum  w  +  ix  is  itself  bl  certain  quaternion^  which 
is  to  be  addedy  according  to  the  general  rule  of  arts.  446, 447,  to 
the  linejy  +  kz.  Again,  if  we  write,  as  the  analogous  quadrino- 
mial expression  for  another  quaternion^ 

(jf^u/-¥ix-^jy+  hz\ 

we  shall  have  no  diflSculty  now  in  establishing  the  following  ex- 
pressions for  the  sum  and  difference  of  these  two  quaternions : 

9'+  J  =  «;'+ u;  + 1  (a?'+  a:)  +y (y'+  y)-vk{z!-¥z)\ 
q*-  q^u/-w  +  i{x''-x)  +j  {y*-y)  +  k  {z'-z). 

The  FOUR  SCALARS,  Wy  X,  y,  Zy  are  called  (78)  the  four  consti- 
tuents of  the  quaternion  w-¥ix-\-jy+kz;  and  a  quaternion  q 
cannot  vanish^  or  become  equal  to  zero^  without  bach  of  these 
four  constituents  separately  vanishing :  that  is,  in  symbols, 

if  }  =  0,  then  m;  =  0,  a:  =  0,  y  =  0,  z  =  0. 

In  fact,  if  a  be  any  actual  divisor  line,  the  quaternion  9,  regarded 
as  the  quotient  /3  -h  a,  cannot  be  considered  as  vanishing,  so  long 
as  the  dividend  j3  is  an  actual  (or  non-evanescent)  line ;  but  when 
/3  vanishes,  its  two  components  )3'and  fi"  {see  fig.  85,  art.  406), 
respectivefy  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  a,  must  also  vanish : 
so  therefore  do  the  two  partial  quotients^  obtained  by  dividing 
these  two  components  by  a.     In  symbols,. 
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i£j«0,  tbenS;«0,  V5-O; 

but  the  scalar  S^  has  been  above  denoted  by  w,  and  a  vector 
such  as  V^i  or  ix+jy  +  kzy  cannot  vanish,  without  its  three  pro^ 
jectionSf  on  any  three  rectangular  axes  (such  as  the  axes  of  tfj\  k), 
all  vanishing  together,  ttiat  is,  without  our  having  separcUelpf 

i«"0,  ^=0,  kz-0;  orjpeO,  y-0,  «  =  0. 

For  the  same  reason,  the  difference  q'-q  cannot  vanish,  except 
by  our  having  the  four  separate  evanescences, 

u/^w^Of  a/-a?"0,  ^-y-0,  z'-z^^O; 

or,  as  we  may  otherwise  state  the  same  result, 

ify'-y,  thentc^'eu;,  a^=a?,  y'=y,  z'^z. 

An  BQUATioN  BBTWBBN  TWO  QUATBRMioNS  is  therefore  equiva- 
lent to  a  STSTBM  OF  FOUR  BQUATIONS  BBTWBBN  SCALAR8 ;  Or  in 

Other  words,  Ijtco  quaternions  cannot  be  equcU^  unless  each  constu 
iuent  of  the  one  be  equal  to  the  corresponding  constituent  of  the 
other.  The  importance  therefore  of  the  number  Four  in  this 
whole  theory,  from  which  indeed  (compare  91,  106,  107,  120) 
the  present  Calculus  derives  itsitonte,  exhibits  itself  here  again. 
451.  The  distributive  principle^  or  property,  of  the  multipli- 
cation of  quaternions,  has  (in  the  present  Lecture)  been  in  part 
already  established  by  dejinitiony  and  has  been  used  as  the  chief 
element  (446)  in  the  general  interpretation  of  a  sum:  just  as 
the  associatioe  property  of  multiplication  of  quaternions  bad 
been  previously  established,  in  these  Lectures,  to  some  extent^ 
by  definition,  for  the  sake  of  interpreting  a  product  (compare 
309,  310).    We  have  lately  defined  that 

{r  +  q)a^ra'\-qai 

as  we  had  at  an  earlier  stage  defined  that 

rq,  a^r  *  qa^ 

whatever  two  quaternions  may  be  denoted  by  q  and  r,  provided 
that  the  symbols  a,  ^a,  and  ra  denote  thrbb  limbs.  But  pre- 
cisely becatise  we  are  thus  enabled  to  give  now  (see  447)  a  defi* 
nite  interpretation  to  the  symbol  of  a  sum^  r  +  q^  of  any  two  mm- 

2g 
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mandSf  as  we  could  earlier  give  (see  108)  a  definite  interpretation 
to  the  symbol  of  a  product^  r  x  j,  or  r .  j,  or  ry,  of  any  twofac^ 
torsy  we  are  not  now  at  liberty  to  assume,  unthout  proof, 
that  the  general  distributive  principle, 

holds  good,  for  three  arbitrary  quatemionsy  g,  r^s:  just  as  we  were 
not  at  liberty  to  assume,  without  proof,  the  general  associa- 
tive PRINCIPLE  of  multiplication  of  any  three  quaternions, 

which  has  already  been  discussed  in  former  parts  of  this  Course, 
but  of  which  we  have  promised  to  give,  in  the  present  Lecture, 
a  new  and  independent  demonstration^  founded  on  an  independent 
proof  of  that  other  or  distributive  property,  to  the  general  and 
rigorous  examination  of  which  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  now 
proceed. 

452.  An  important  case  in  which  we  can  already  prove  with 
ease  the  truth  of  the  lately  written  distributive  formula, 

(r+ j)*«r«  +  g*, 

is  the  case  where  the  planes  of  the  three  proposed  quaternions 
J,  r,  s  contain,  or  are  parallel  to  one  common  line^  such  as  a.  For 
in  this  case  we  caii  find  three  other  linesy  such  as  )3,  7,  £|  in  those 
three  planes,  so  as  to  satisfy  the  three  equations^ 

y^/S-ra,  r'=y  -i-  a^  s^a-^e; 

and  then  if  (as  in  447)  we  denote  7  +  /3  by  8,  and  employ  the  ge- 
neral formulae  of  multiplication  and  addition  (arts.  49,  446), 

(7^«)  +  (/3-^a)  =  (7  +  ^)^a, 
we  shall  have  the  values, 

and  therefore 

(r  +  y)  «  =  S  -^  f  =  (y  -^  €)  +  (j3  -i-  €)  =  rtf  +  y«. 
But  the  condition  for  the  three  planes  of  9,  r,  s  being  thus  pa« 
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rallel  to  one  common  /in^,  a,  is  the  same  with  the  condition  for 
the  coplanarity  of  their  three  axeSy  or  of  their  vector  parts^  or 
with  the  following : 

V*  III  Vy,  Vr. 

We  know,  therefore,  already,  that  whenever  this  condition  of  co- 
planarity is  satisfied,  the  distributive  formula 

holds  good,  whatever  it  may  yet  be  found  to  do  in  other  cases. 
Mow  the  vector  part  of  a  scalar  is  a  null  line  (compare  407), 
which  may  be  regarded  as  having  an  indeterminate  direction 
(compare  149, 153, 166,167,  447)  ;  it  may  therefore  be  considered 
as  coplanar  with  any  two  lines.  And  hence,  or  more  directly 
by  choosing  a  so  as  to  be  perpendicular  to  both  of  the  two  re- 
maining vectors,  and  reasoning  then  as  in  the  present  article,  we 
can  prove  that  the  recent  distributive  formula  holds  good,  when 
any  one  of  the  three  quaternions,  q,  r,  «,  reduces  itself  to  a  scalar. 
For  example,  let 

y  =  p,  r  =  If;,  or  let  Sg  =  0,  Vr  =  0 ; 

then  whatever  scalar ^  vector,  and  quaternion  may  be  respectively 
denoted  by  w,  /o,  «,  we  shall  have 

{w-\^  p)s-ws  +  psi 

which  is  already  a  more  general  result  than  that  of  art.  405, 
where  instead  of  s  was  written  a,  and  a  was  supposed  to  denote 
a  vector  perpendicular  to  p. 

453.  Again  we  know  (by  448)  that  the  conjugate  of  a  sum  is 
the  sum  of  the  conjugates,  and  (by  190,  222)  that  the  conjugate 
of  the  product  of  any  two  factors  is  equal  to  the  product  of  their 
conjugates,  taken  in  an  inverted  order.  Hence,  at  least  if  we  still 
retain  the  recent  condition  of  coplanarity  of  axes,  and  denote  the 
conjugates  of  the  three  quaternions  q,  r,  s,  by  q\  r\  s  respec- 
tively, we  shall  have  the  equation 

or  by  omitting  the  accents,  which  here  involves  no  loss  of  gene- 
rality, 

2  G  2 
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#(r  +  g)»«r  +  «y,  if  V*  III  Vj,  Vr. 

This  condition  of  coplanarity  will  again  be  satisfied  by  supposing 
g  a  vector,  such  as  p,  and  r  a  scalar,  such  as  w ;  and  thus  we 
may  obtain  the  formulai 

It  is  easy  hence  to  infer  that  for  any  two  scalars  a,  £,  and  any 
two  vectors  a,  /3,  we  have,  as  in  algebra, 

(6+/3)  (a  +  a)  =  6a  +  fta  +  /3a  +  /3a; 

where  (by  83)  /3a  =  a/3,  and  ba^ab^  as  well  as  ba^ab;  but 
where  (by  78,  89,  &c.),  /3a  is  not  generally  =  a/3.  And  hence 
again  we  may  infer  that 

S.(ft  +  j3)  (a  +  a)  =  6a  +  S.^a; 
V.(6  +  /3)(a  +  a)  =a/3  +  ia-i-V.^o; 

or  that  the  product  of  any  two  quaternions,  q  and  r,  may  have 
its  scalar  and  vector  parts  expressed  separately  as  follows : 

S.ry^SrSj  +  S.VrVy; 
V.rg«VrSy+VySr  +  V.VrVy. 

454.  Another  important  case,  in  which  we  can  easily  esta- 
blish the  truth  of  the  distributive  principle  of  multiplication,  is 
that  where  we  have  to  deal  with  vectors  only.  In  fact,  the  for- 
mula above  established  for  the  addition  of  two  quotients^  /3  H-  a 
and  7  -7-  a,  may  be  written  as  a  formula  for  the  addition  of  two 
products,  by  the  help  of  the  properties  of  reciprocals  of  vectors 
(see  117,  118),  as  follows: 

(rxa-0  +  (j3xo-0-=(7  +  ^)xa-»; 

or  more  concisely  thus, 

7a  +  /3a  =  (7  +  /3)  a, 

since  a'^  may  represent  any  vector.  This  result  is  more  general 
than  that  given  at  the  end  of  art.  445,  because  no  condition  of 
perpendicularity  is  now  assumed :  and  by  taking  conjugates  (as 
in  the  foregoing  article),  we  may  already  infer  from  it  that 

a7  +  a^  =  a(7  +  ^). 
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whatever  three  vectors  may  be  denoted  by  a,  /3,  7.    Hence  for 
any  four  vectors  a,  /S^  7>  S,  it  follows  easily  that 

For  example, 

or  more  concisely  (see  the  end  of  art., 449), 

03±a)*-/3*  +  a»±2S./3a. 
As  another  example,  we  have 

(j3  +  a)(i3-a)  =  /3*-/3a  +  a/3-a«; 
and  therefore  (see  again  art.  449), 

S.(/3  +  a)(j3-a)«^*-a*; 
V.(/3  +  a)(/3-a)-2V.«/3. 

And  these  symbolical  results  will  be  found  to  admit  of  simple 
geometrical  interpretations. 

455.  We  know  now  (by  453)  that  in  the  multiplication  of 
any  two  quaternions^  each  factor  may  be  distributed  into  its  own 
scalar  and  vector  parts;  and  we  have  just  seen  (in  454)  that  in 
the  multiplication  of  any  two  vectors^  each  factor  may  again  be 
in  any  manner  distributed  into  two  partial  or  component  vectors^ 
whereof  it  is  the  geometrical  sum*  A  vector  may  also,  by  si- 
milar parallelograms,  be  distributed  into  such  partial  vectors, 
when  it  is  to  be  multiplied  by  or  into  a  scalar :  see,  for  example, 
art. 441,  where  we  had  mip-  fi)  =  mp- ma.  It  is  still  more  easy 
to  see,  as  in  444,  that  a  scalar  may  be  distributed,  as  a  factor, 
into  any  parts  of  which  it  shall  be  the  algebraical  sum^  when  it 
is  to  be  multiplied  by  or  into  a  vector.  And  the  permission  so 
to  distribute  scalars,  when  they  are  multiplied  among  themselves^ 
is  manifest  from  common  algebra.  There  remains,  therefore,  no 
,  difficulty  in  establishing,  as  we  proposed  to  do,  the  distributive 
principle  generally^  for  any  multiplication  of  two  sums  ofquater'^ 
nions.  Resuming  with  this  view  the  comparison  of  the  product 
(r-^q)s  and  of  the  sum  rs  +  qsy  we  may  employ  the  decomposi- 
tions. 
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rs'^Sr  Ss+Sr  V«  +  Vr  S«+  Vr  V*, 

and  we  see  that  the  last  of  these  three  expressions  is  the  sum  of 
the  two  preceding  it,  because 

S  (r  +  j)  S*  -  ( Sr  +  Sy)  Ss  =  Sr  S^  +  S^  &?, 

S(r  +  y)  V«  =  (Sr  +  Sj)  V«  =  Sr  V«  +  Sj  V*, 

V(r+j)S«=3(Vr  +  V3)S*  =  VrS*  +  VgS«, 

V(r+3)V«-(Vr  +  Vy)V«  =  VrV«  +  VgV^i 

it  is  then  proved,  as  was  required;  that,^r  any  three  quaternions^ 
we  have 

the  conjugate  of  which  general  equation  gives  (on  the  plan  of 
453)  this  other  and  analogous  formula : 

By  combining  these  two  results,  or  more  immediately  by  decom- 
posing the  factors  into  scalar  and  vector  parts,  and  then  proceed- 
ing as  above,  we  find  that  for  any  four  quaternions,  q^  r,  5, 1,  the 
analogous  ^rmti/a  of  distribution^ 

(r  +  q)  (^  +  *)  =  r/  +  r#  +  g*  +  j«, 

liolds  good ;  and  indeed  it  is  obvious  now  that  the  distributivb 
PRiKciPLB  holds  good  generally i  in  tiie  multiplication  of  ant 
TWO  SUMS  OF  QUATERNIONS,  whatevcT  the  number  of  the  sum' 
mands  may  be^  into  which  either  factor  is  distributed.  In  other 
words,  i\it  product  of  the  sums  will  stilly  as  in  algebra,  be  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  partial  products :  or  in  symbols, 

2r .  2g  =  ]&  .  rq. 

With  respect  to  some  of  the  notations  recently  used,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  symbols, 

Sr  Sy,  Sr  Vg,   Vr  8q,  Vr  Yq, 

are  designed  to  be  respectively  equivalent  to  theproducts, 

Sr.Sgr,  Sr.Vj,  Vr.Sy,  Vr.Vy; 
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whereas  the  symbols 

S.VrVyand  V.VrVg 

denote  respectively  the  scalar  and  vector  parts  of  the  last  of  these 
four  products,  and  are  equivalent  to 

S(Vr.Vj)andV(Vr.Vj). 

456.  I  need  not  now  delay  to  point  out  the  instances  which 
have  already  occurred  to  us,  containing,  by  a  sort  of  anticipation, 
some  pcwt  at  least  of  what  is  involved  in  the  general  principle 
recently  established  ;  for  example,  the  equation, 

which  was  proved  on  other  grounds  in  art.  409,  and  which  en- 
ables us  to  express  the  tensor  of  a  quaternion,  in  terms  of  the 
scalar  and  the  vector  (compare  432,  436).  But  it  may  now  be 
proper  to  shew  how  the  general  distributive  principle,  or  even  so 
much  of  it  as  was  established  in  art.  454,  with  respect  to  the 
multiplication  of  vectors,  eftables  us  to  effect  some  trans/orma' 
tions  of  equations,  which  have  already  been  proved  from  geomC" 
trical  considerations  to  be  validf  without  its  having  yet  been 
shewn  how  to  accomplish  them  by  any  process  of  calculation. 
Take,  with  this  view,  the  three  following  equations, 

S.ap-'^l;  S-(a-/t>)p-»  =  0;  T  (|0-ia)=i  To; 

which  are  already  known  (by  art.  414)  to  represent  one  common 
spherical  loctu  for  the  extremity  of  the  variable  vector  p,  bat 
which  it  is  now  required  to  exhibit  as  equivalent  Jbrmulce  in  this 
calculus.  The  passage  from  the  first  to  the  second  of  these  forms 
cannot  cause  a  moment's  difficulty  at  this  stage ;  for  we  know 
now  that 

but  in  order  to  transform  the  third  of  the  above  written  equations, 
it  is  convenient  to  proceed  as  follows.  Squaring  both  members, 
we  have,  by  1 1 1 , 

-  0>  -  iay  =  -  Hay  :  or,  0>  -  ia)»  =  ia\ 
Developing  the  square  of  the  binomial  by  454,  we  find, 
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(^-ia)«-p«-S.ap  +  ia«; 

so  that  the  equation  to  be  transformed  becomes,  by  transposidon, 

/o' ">  S  .  a/9 ;  or,  S  .  ap'^  =  1 2 

which  latter  form  is  thus  shewn,  as  was  required,  to  follow  £y 
calculation  from  the  third  form  written  above,  or  from  the  equa^ 
tion  between  tensors, 

T  (p  -  Ja)  «=  i  Ta, 

without  reference  to  any  conception  of  a  spherical  surface  or 
locus. 

457.  Again,  let  us  take  the  following  equation  of  art.  415, 
presenting  a  certain  other  sphere. 


T(,---lfi).T(«-Ze); 


and  let  us  seek  to  transform  it,  by  calculation  alone,  into  that 
other  form  of  the  equation  of  the  same  locus,  which  was  given  in 
the  same  article,  namely, 

p-p 

Taking  again  the  negatives  of  the  squares  of  the  tensors,  we 
have,  by  454, 

'  /.'-S.(o+/3)A.  +  i(«  +  ^)»-i(«-/3)'; 
where  (by  the  same  art  454), 

i(o±/3)»  =  io'±iS.<,/3  +  i/3': 

hence 

O-/»»-S.(o  +  0)p  +  S.a^ 

-S(p»-«p-p/3  +  a0) 

=  S.(p-a)0»-/3), 

=  T(p-^)«S.(«-p)(p-^)-, 

and  the  required  transformation  is  effected.  We  see  at  the  same 
time  that  the  following  equation  holds  good,  as  an  identity ^  for 
any  three  vectors^  a,  fif  p: 

4S-O>-«)O>-0)«(2p.-«-^)*-(a-/3)% 
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which  may,  by  principles  already  laid  down,  be  interpreted  as 
expressing  (compare  fig.  89,  art.  415),  that  if  c  be  the  middle  of 
the  base  ab  of  any  plane  triangle  apb,  as  in 
the  annexed  figure  95,  then, 

S  (ap  .  BP)  «]|cp*  -  CA* ; 

or,  in  a  notation  more  received, 

AP  .  BP  •  cos  APB  «  CP*  -  CA% 

where  the  symbols  ap,  bp,  cp,  ca,  marked  for  distinction  with 
upper  bars,  denote  merely  the  lengths  of  certain  lines,  or  the 
numbers  expressing  those  lengths,  and  therefore  their  squares 
are  (as  usual)  positive.  Accordingly  this  last  equation  is  a  known 
result  of  elementary  principles:  but  in  comparing  it  with  the 
quaternions^  it  is  proper  to  remember  that  (see  111)  the  lengths 

AP,  &c.,  which  thus  have  positive  squares,  are  with  us  merely  the 
tensors  of  the  corresponding  vectors,  ap,  &c.,  of  which  last, 
when  regarded  as  directed  lines  in  space^  the  squares  unth  us  are 
NEGATIVE.  Thus,  in  the  present  calculations,  we  pass  from  the 
first  to  the  second  of  the  two  equations  last  written,  by  changing 
the  signs  of  all  the  terms  :  or  by  employing  the  relations, 

S  (ap  .  bp)  =  -  ap  .  bp  .  cos  a^b, 

CP'«»-CP»,    CA*«-CA«. 

On  the  same  plan,  the  equation, 

(a-/3)»  =  a>-2S.ai3  +  /3S 

of  art.  454,  is  equivalent  to  the  well-known  And  Jundamentalfir^ 
mula  of  plane  trigonometry^ 

ba'  =  oa*-2oa.ob  cos  a6b  +  OB'; 

where  o,  a,  b  may  denote  any  three  points  of  space. 

458.  Some  other  known  and  elementary  theorems,  respecting 
centres  of  mean  distances,  may  be,  expressed,  and  might  be 
proved,  by  equally  easy  processes  In  this  calculus.  For  exam* 
pie,  whatever  three  scalars  and  four  vectors  may  be  denoted  by 
a,  6,  c,  a,  j3,  7,  p,  we  have  identically, 
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ipvhere, 


and 


a(p-a)»  +  6(p-j3)*+c(p-7)*  = 

i  =  a  +  b  +  Cf 

r  =  era  +  i/3  +  Cy, 

u  =  era' +  i/3' +  cy* ; 

'^"7"      a  +  6  +  C     * 


r-  ^11  -r»- aft  (/3  - a)»+  6c  (7  - /3)'+  ca  (a-y)'. 

Thus  for  any  four  points  a,  b,  c,  p,  and  any  three  coefficients 
a,  by  Cy  we  have 

a .  apH  6 .  BP«  +  c .  cp'  -  (a  +  6  +  c)  mp'  « 
(a  +  6  +  c)'^  {ab .  ab*  +  be .  bc'  +  ca  •  ca*)> 

if  M  be  the  point  which  satisfies  the  equation^ 

a  .  AM  +  6 .  BM  +  c .  CM  »  0» 

when  directions  of  lines  are  attended  to ;  but  this  is  precisely 
the  essential  property  of  the  central  point  above  alluded  to,  or  of 
what  is  called  in  mechanics  the  centre  qf  gravity  of  the  system 
of  the  weights  a,  6,  c,  placed  at  the  points  a,  b,  c,  respectively. 
And  it  is  evident  that  analogous  results  would  be  obtained  on 
the  same  plan^  for  any  number  of  given  points  of  space  a,  a',  &c., 
with  the  same  number  of  given  coefficients^  a,  ci^  &c. ;  or  in 
symbols,  that  we  should  find,  in  like  manner, 

S  (a .  AP»)  -  Sa .  MP«  =  S  [ad .  aa'*)  -^  Sa, 

if  M  be  a  point  such  that 

S  (a .  am)  =  0, 

while  p  is  an  arbitrary  point.     For  we  should  have, 

2 .  a  (/t>  -  a)«=  (/t)»  -  2S .  /t)/a)  Sa  +  S .  ao% 

-  0>  - /u)*  Sa  +  S .  ao*  - /ti*  Sa, 

if  fi  =  S . aa  -7-  Sa,  or  Ob  S . a  (a-/*) ; 

while  Sa  S .  aa' -  (S .  oaf  «  S .  ao' (o'*  o)*. 

459.  Apollonius  found,  and  the  ancient  result  has  acquired 
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fresh  interest  in  our  own  days  by  a  remarkable  application  of  it 
to  electricity,  that  the  locus  of  a  point  whose  distances  from  two 
given  points  are  in  a  given  ratio  of  inequality,  is  (in  the  plane)  a 
circle.  To  investigate  this  locus  by  quaternions,  let  the  two 
given  points  be  o  and  a,  and  the  variable  point  p;  also  let  the 

ratio  of  ap  to  op  be  that  of  n  to  1,  and  suppose  n>\  :  then^ 
making  oa  ==  a  and  op  =p,  the  equation  of  the  locus  is, 

TO>-a)««T|t>,  or(|t>-a)*«nV». 

Developing,  transposing,  &c.,  we  find  successively, 

(«*-l)/(>«+2S.a/t>«aS 

{(n>-  1)  p  +  a)»-  («»- 1) a^^aj"-- n» a», 

T{(n»-l)p  +  aj  =  nTa, 

and  finally,  Fig.  96. 

if  we  make,  for  abridgment, 
a  -    ""  *  »Ta 

so  that 

Hence  follows  this  construction,  which  agrees  with  known  re- 
sults. Cut  the  given  line  ao  externally  at  b,  in  the  duplicate 
of  the  given  ratio  of  the  sides,  so  as  to  have  ab  »  n^oB ;  take  bc 
a  geometrical  mean  between  the  segments  bo,  ba  ;  and  with  cen- 
tre B,  and  radius  bc,  describe  a  spheric  surface ;  it  will  be  (in 
space)  the  required  locus  of  all  the  points  p,  for  which 

AP  =  « .  OP. 

As  a  verification,  let  c  -  b  »  y,  p  -  b  ~  cr ;  we  shall  have 

A-B  =  «y,   0-B  =  «"'y,   P-A  =  <T-ny,   P- O  =  <r  -  fl'^y  ; 

it  ought  then  to  turn  out  that 

T(<T-n'y)  =  T(ll<T-y),  if  Tcr-Ty; 
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and  accordingly, 

(cr-n7)*  =  (iia-7)*-(ii*+l)7»-2iiS.7<r,  ifiF»-y. 

It  is  CYident  from  elementary  geometry  that  the  fixed  locus  of  p, 
constructed  as  above,  cuts  perpendicularly  the  circle  circum- 
scribed about  the  variable  triangle  aop,  or  that  its  radius  bp  is  a 
tangent  to  this  circumscribed  circle:  and  this  result  also  might 
be  confirmed  by  calculation  with  quaternions,  if  we  chose  to  use 
here  the  conclusion  of  art  198,  respecting  the  construction  by  a 
tangential  vector,  of  the  continued  product  of  the  three  sides  of 
a  triangle  inscribed  in  a  circle. 

460.  As  another  example  of  the  present  processes  of  calcula- 
tion, let  us  investigate  the  interseciions  of  the  right  line  and 
sphere f  whose  equations  are  respectively  (see  430, 421), 

V.|oa  =  V-j3o;  /9*  +  c»  =  0. 

The  latter  equation  gives  (by  principles  lately  employed), 

c»Ta»»-c«a»  =  p»a«  =  (T./9a)*  =  (S.pa)'-(V.pa)*; 

and  therefore  the  former  equation  gives, 

S-pa-±{c»Ta»+(V./3a)*)*. 

But  pa-S  .pa-^V.pa  (by  407) ;  therefore  the  required  expres- 
sion for  the  vectors  of  intersection  is  the  following : 

p-V.^o.o-»±{c»To«-(TV.^a)*)*a -^ 
If  for  abridgment  we  write 

the  part  p\  independent  of  the  ambiguous  sign  ±,  is  equal  (by 
429)  to  that  component  of  the  given  vector /3,  which  is  perpendi- 
cular to  o ;  or  to  the  vector  ob''  in  fig.  91,  art.  427,  where  obb'p 
represents  (by  430)  the  indefinite  right  line  V.pa«V./3a,  of 
which  it  was  required  to  find  the  intersections  with  the  sphere, 
of  radius  c,  described  about  the  origin  o:  and  accordingly  this 
foot  b^  of  the  perpendicular  ob",  must  evidently  (by  elementary 
geometry)  be  the  middle  point  of  the  intercepted  and  finite  chord. 
We  have  also,  for  the  other  part  p^  or  for  the  semichord  itself, 
by  theexpression  recently  found  for  p, 
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and  accordingly  it  is  clear  that  these  expressions,  when  inter- 
preted in  conformity  with  our  notations,  agree  with  elementary 
results.  The  value  of  f!*  or  of  Tp"  shews  also,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, that  the  problem  i%  geomeiriccUly  impossible,  or  imaginary, 
or  that  the  line  does  not  really  meet  the  sphere  at  all,  if  the  ra- 
dius be  shorter  than  the  perpendicular,  that  is,  if  c<  Tj3^:  or,  as 
our  symbols  allow  us  to  express  the  same  condition, 

ifc«  +  /3*^<0,  orifc«o»+(TV./3a)»>0. 

In  fiact,  for  any  two  real  vectors  a  and  p,  representing  any  two 
actual  lines  in  space,  we  have,  in  this  calculus,  the  identity, 

(TV.pa)«-p«o«  — (S.pa)«20. 

461.  The  calculation  may  be  usefully  varied  by  taking,  from 
art.  430,  this  other  form  of  the  equation  of  the  secant  line,  p  « /3 
+  ^a,  and  seeking  to  determine  the  scalar  coefficient  x.  Sup- 
posing for  simplicity  that  a  is  an  unit- vector,  or  that  a'^-  1,  we 
have  now, 

and  therefore,  by  the  ordinary  theory  of  quadratic  equations, 

a?=S.a0T{c*  +  0»+(S.a/3)»)*. 
Here 

and 

^-haS.a/3  =  o(-a/3  +  S.a0)--oV.a/3; 
therefore 

p  =  -  o  V.  ajS  =P  {c'+  (V.  a0)«)*o  : 

and  this  expression  for  p  agrees  perfectly  with  that  which  was 
found  in  the  foregoing  article,  when  we  suppose,  as  we  now  do, 
that 

To-1,  o»  =  -l,  o--o-^ 

In  iact  we  found,  in  429,  that  the  symbols, 

o-»V.a/3  and  V./Sa.o*, 

were  equally  fit  to  represent  that  component  /3''  of  /3,  which  is 
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perpendicular  to  a.  Whichever  method  we  employ,  we  see  that 
the  equation, 

c»Ta»=(TV./3a)%  orc«a»=(V./3a)S 

expresses  the  limiting  condition,  which  the  direction  of  the  secant 
line,  or  of  the  line  a  to  which  it  is  parallel,  must  satisfy,  in  order 
that  the  two  points  of  intersection  may  coalesce  into  one  point  of 
cont€u:t.  If  then  we  multiply  by  rr%  and  change  xa  to  p-/3>  ob- 
serving that 

V./30»-/3)=VOp-^»)-V./3p, 

because  /3'  is  a  scalar,  we  find  the  following  form  for  the  equation 
of  the  enveloping  cone,  which  is  the  locus  of  all  the  tangents  that 
can  be  drawn  to  the  sphere  p^+  c'«=0,  from  the  extremity  of  the 
given  vector  j3 : 

c  {p  -  py  =  (V.  /3p)'. 

This  is  a  simpler  form  of  the  equation  of  the  enveloping  cone 
than  that  which  was  found  in  426,  and  which  becomes,  by  chang* 
ing  a  and  a  to  c  and  /S^ 

{S./3(p-/3)}'=(c'+/3')(i»-^)'. 
Yet  the  two  equations  agree  :  for  we  now  see  that 

|S.j30'-/3))»-^'0»-/3)'-{V./3(p-/3))'=(V./3p)'. 

462.  Each  of  the  two  preceding  articles  conducts  to  the  ex- 
pression, 

p  =  i3-a-^S.a/3, 

for  the  vector  of  the  point  of  contact ;  in  connexion  with  which, 
it  may  be  well  to  note  that  (by  424,  429)  we  have,  for  any  tioo 
vectors  a,  /3,  the  equation, 

i3«V./3a.a-»  +  S./3a.o-'; 

because  the  two  terms  of  the  second  member  denote  the  two  com- 
ponents of /3  which  are  respectively  perpendicular  and  parallel  to 
a.     But  also,  fpr  the  tangents, 

(S.i3a)»  =  i3V  +  (V.^a)»=(cH^»)a'; 
therefore  each  vector  p  of  contact  must  satisfy  the  equation, 
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S./3|t)-i3*-a-»(S.j3a)»'«-c>;  or  S . jS/o  +  c*  =•  0. 

This  equation  of  the  polar  plane  agrees  with  art.  423 ;  and  we 
may  now  propose  to  shew  by  calculation  that  it  involves  the  well- 
known  harmonic  property  of  the  plane  which  it  denotes.  For 
this  purpose  we  may  employ  the  following  form  of  the  equation 
of  a  secant  of  the  sphere  drawn  still  from  the  extremity  of  /3  : 

and  may  propose  to  substitute  for  y  the  eemUsum  {z)  of  its  two 
values^  as  given  by  the  quadratic  equation, 

0  -c'  +  (/3  +y-»a)%  or,  y»  (c»  +  j3»)  +  2yS .  ajS  +  o'-O. 

In  this  manner  we  find 

««:-S.a3(c»  +  /3*)**;  /^  =  i3-a(c»+/3»)-^S.a/3; 
and  consequently, 

The  polar  plane  therefore  cuts  harmonically  (as  it  is  very  well 
known  to  do)  every  secant  from  the  pole :  or  in  other  words  the 
pole  (whose  vector  is  )3),  and  the  point  of  intersection  with  the 
polar  plane  (of  which  the  equation  is  S  .  /3/o  »  -  c^),  are  harmonic 
conjugates^  with  respect  to  the  two  points  in  which  the  secant 
(p=/3  +  y"*a)  intersects  the  sphere  (/a'+c'=»0). 

463.  In  general  it  may  be  said,  in  conformity  with  the  re- 
ceived notion  of  harmonic  progression^  that  the  harmonic  mean 
between  any  two  vectors,  such  as  aa^  ca^  which  have  one  com* 
mon  direction,  or  opposite  directions,  is  =  6a,  if  6" *  =  J  (a"*  +  c*^) ; 
and  I  think  that  we  may  with  convenience  extend  this  notion  qf 
the  harmonic  mean  in  geometry^  by  establishing,  as  a  more  gene- 
red  definition,  that  the  harmonic  mean  between  any  two  vectors, 
a  and  y,  is  a  third  vector^  /3,  which  satisfies  the  ancUogous  condi- 
tion, 

whether  the  vectors  be  or  be  not  parallel  to  any  common  line.  You 
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will  easily  find  that  if  oa  and  oc  be  any  two  diverging  lines 
(a  and  7),  between  which  it  is  re- 
quired to  insert  a  third  linCy  ob  ^  ^*'  ^* 

or  /3,  which  shall,  in  this  new  or 
extended  sense  of  the  words,  be 
their  harmonic  mean^  the  problem 
may  be  thus  constructed.  Circum- 
scribe a  circle  about  the  three 
given  points  aoc  ;  prolong  the 
chord  AC  to  meet  in  d  the  line  od  £r 
which  touches  the  circle  at  o ; 
and  draw  the  other  tangent  db, 
and  the  chord  of  contact  ob. 
Quaternions  offer  many  modes  of  proving  the  correctness  of  this 
construction,  for  the  reciprocal  of  the  semi-sum  of  the  reciprocals 
of  two  diverging  vectors :  one  of  the  most  elementary,  as  regards 
geometrical  principles,  consists  in  cutting,  as  in  fig.  97,  the  three 
chords  OA,  OB,  oc,  or  rather  their  prolongations,  by  a  transversal 
aVc',  parallel  to  the  tangent  OD,and  then  shewing  that  b' bisects 
aV,  and  that  the  rectangles  aoa',  bob',  coc'  are  equal.  In  the 
same  construction,  the  two  points  o  and  b  may  be  said  (by  an 
analogous  extension  of  received  language)  to  be  harmonically 
conjugate  to  each  other,  with  respect  to  ▲  and  c :  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  prove  that  ▲  and  c  are  in  like  manner  harmonic  con- 
jugates with  respect  to  o  and  B :  so  that  the^ur  points  oabc 
may  conveniently  be  said  to  compose  a  circular  harmonic 
GROUP.  In  symbols,  if  /3  be,  in  the  sense  above  assigned 
the  harmonic  mean  between  a  and  7,  then  -  /3  is  in  the  same, 
sense  the  harmonic  mean  between  a  -  /3  and  y  -  j3 ;  y  -  a  between 
-  a  and  /3  -  o ;  and  0-7  between  -  y  and  /3  -  y.  The  rectangles 
under  opposite  sides  of  the  inscribed  quadrilateral^  oabc,  are 
easily  proved  to  be  equal;  and  the  diagonals^  ob  and  ac,  are 
related  as  conjugate  chords^  each  passing  through  the  pole  of  the 
other. 

464.  The  same  harmonic  relation  between  a,  /3f  7  may  also 
be  expressed  by  writing,  as  in  algebra, 

7-»-/3-'»i3-*-a-'; 


i 
t 


» 
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where,  if  the  rectangle  aoa'  in  the  recent  figure  be  unity,  we  have 
the  following  geometrical  constructions, 

so  that  the  difference  (i'^  -  o"^  qfthe  reciprocals  of  any  two  diverge 
ing  vectors^  a,  /3,  considered  as  two  co-initial  chords^  oa,  ob,  of  a 
circle  gab,  is  a  vector  which  has  the  direction  of  the  tangent^  do, 
or  od',  to  that  circle,  drawn  at  their  common  origin  o.  We  may  also 
say  (compare  131,  198),  that  this  direction  is  that  of  the  tangent 
at  o  to  the  segment  gab,  rather  than  to  the  alternate  segment  of 
the  circle.  As  regards  the  length  of  this  tangential  vector,  which 
thus  constructs  the  difference  of  the  reciprocals  of  a  and  )3}  it  is 
easy  to  prove  by  similar  triangles  that,  in  the  recent  figure, 


a'b'  -i-  ab  =  oa'  -^  OB  =  ob'  -t-  g  a  ; 
or  with  our  symbols,  that 

In  fact,  without  referring  to  the  figure,  we  have 

whence  the  recent  expression  for  the  tensor  follows.  We  see  also, 
by  taking  the  reciprocals,  that 

(i3-*-a-»r=a(a-i3)-^.i3; 

or  that  the  reciprocal  of  the  difference  j3"*  -  o'*  of  the  reciprocals 
of  any  two  vectors^  is,  both  in  length  and  in  direction,  ilie  fourth 
proportional  to  the  negative  (a  -  j3)  qfthe  difference  /3  -  a  of  those 
two  vectors  themselves^  and  to  the  same  two  vectors^  a,  )3.  The 
diflFerence  of  reciprocals,  /3"^-o"*  itself  has  therefore  the  oppo^' 
site  direction ;  or  in  other  words  it  has  the  direction  of  the  fourth 
proportional  to  a-j3,  -a,  and  j3^  or  in  fig.  97,  to  ba,  ag,  and 
OB.  Accordingly  we  know  that  this  fourth  proportional  to  three 
successive  sides  of  a  triangle  bag  inscribed  in  a  circle  must  have 
the  direction  of  the  tangent  at  o  to  the  segment  bao,  or  gab  ;  as 
appears  from  art.  131,  by  changing  in  that  article,  or  in  fig.  26, 
the  letters  c  and  a  to  a  and  o.  It  is  equally  easy  to  shew  in 
connexion  with  art.  463,  that 

2h 
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if  e  >=  |(y  +  a)  =  OB,  the  point  B  being  thus  supposed  to  bisect  the 
chord  AC  in  fig.  97 ;  so  that  the  harmonic  mean,  j3,  between 
any  two  diverging  vectors^  a  and  y,  is  still,  as  in  algebra,  the 
FOURTH  PROPORTIONAL  to  their  dTtthmetical meaUj  or  sbmi-sum, 
c,  and  to  the  two  vectors  themselves  ;  or  in  other  words,  the 
triangles  eoa  and  cob  (in  fig.  97)  are  similar :  a  result  which 
may  be  confirmed  by  elementary  geometrical  reasonings.' 

465.  The  geometrical  interpretation  of  the  sum  and  diffe^ 
rence  of  the  reciprocals  of  two  vectors  being  thus  sufficiently 
known  (although  they  suggest  several  inquiries  of  interest,  on 
which  we  cannot  enter  now),  let  us  resume  the  last  form  given 
in  art.  436,  for  the  equation  of  an  ellipsoid^  namely  : 

or  (because 

TK  =  T,  K-S-V,  S.ai3  =  S.^a,  V.a/3  =  -V./3a), 
this  slightly  modified  equation, 

T(S.a->  +  V.i3-V)  =  l; 
in  which  (by  449), 

Make,  for  conciseness, 

a  =  i(«-'  +  p-');/3'=i(«-'-/3-); 

the  last  equation  of  the  ellipsoid  takes  then  this  very  simple 
form : 

where  p  is  the  variable  vector  of  the  surface,  while  a  and  /S'  are 
two  constant  but  otherwise  arbitrary  vectors,  of  which,  however, 
we  can  prove  that  a  is  longer  than  /3',  if  we  continue  to  suppose, 
as  in  fig.  92,  that  the  angle  between  a  and  j3,  or  that  the  verti- 
cally opposite  angle  between  a'*  and  j3"*  is  acute:  because  we 
shall  then  have, 

lV-T/3'2  =  /3'»-a»  =  -S.a-»/3-»>0,  Ta>T/3'. 
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It  may  also  be  observed,  that  if  we  still  suppose,  as  in  fig.  92, 
To  >  Tj3,  we  shall  have  (by  464), 

4S.a'0'  =  a-«-/3-»>O;  a^'>^; 

so  that  the  angle  between  the  two  new  lines,  a ,  fi\  will  be,  on  this 
supposition,  obtuse.    Make  also. 


t  = 


and  therefore 


i3'»-o'» 


ic*-i'  =  (/3'»-a*)-^>0,   T£>Tic,  iK>\\ 
we  shall  have 

and  the  equation  of  the  ellipsoid  will  acquire  the  form, 

which  is  indeed  not  quite  so  short  as  the  form  last  assigned  in  the 
present  article,  but  has  the  advantage  of  a  greater  homogeneity^ 
and  lends  itself  with  ease  to  the  purposes  of  geometrical  inter^ 
pretation  and  construction^  as,  for  example,  in  the  following 
way.     .  ^ 

466.  From  any  assumed  point  c  draw  two  right  lines,  ca, 
CB,  as  in  the  annexed  figure  98,  to  repre- 
sent the  vectors  k,  i  of  the  foregoing  ar- 
ticle, in  such  a  manner  as  to  have 

A  ^ 

CA«K,    CB  =  £,    CB  >  CA,    ACB>^; 

and  with  c  for  centre,  and  ca  for  radius, 
conceive  a  sphere  to  be  described,  cutting 
AB  in  G ;  so  that 

K«-£«=T£»-TlC»  =  CB'-CA»=BA.BG. 

Let  B  be  supposed  to  denote  some  vari-   pij 
able  point  on  the  ellipsoid,  of  which  the 
equation  is  (by  the  last  article), 

2  H  2 


Fig.  9«. 
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T  (ip  +  pic)  =  IC*  -  «*, 

and  let  the  fixed  origin  of  the  variable  vector  p  be  placed  at  the 
poiut  a;  let  d  denote  the  second  point  where  the  line  ab  meets 
the  sphere  ;  finally  let  us  conceive  the  lines  bd,  cd,  to  be  drawn, 
and  denote  the  latter  by  a:  so  that  we  shall  have 

AB  =  p,  CD  =  <r,  DB  =  t  -  <r. 

Then  a  may  be  regarded  as  the  reflexion  of  that  fixed  radius  of 
the  sphere  which  is  the  prolongation  of  AC,  and  which  may 
therefore  be  denoted  by  -  k,  this  reflexion  being  performed  with 
respect  to  another  and  variable  radius  which  has  the  direction  of 
±p\  and  hence  it  follows,  by  reasonings  similar  to  those  of  art. 
429  respecting  the  equation  ya  =  a/3,  even  trfMoti^  here  assuming 
the  knowledge  of  what  was  shewn  in  the  preceding  Lecture  re- 
specting the  symbol  ypy'^  (arts.  290,  291)9  or  the  connected 
symbol  -yay'^  (art.  332),  that 

<rp  =  p(-ic),  pic  =  -<rp,  «p  +  pic=(i-<r)p; 

and  therefore  the  equation  of  the  ellipsoid  becomes 

T(c-<r)Tp«ic»-t»; 
that  is 

BD  .  AB  B  BA  •  BO  B  BO  .  BD', 

or  simply, 

AB  ~  BD', 

if  d'  be  the  second  point  where  the  secant  bd  meets  the  sphere. 
Conversely,  if  any  secant  bdd'  (or  bd'd)  be  drawn  to  the  sphere 
round  c  from  the  external  point  b,  and  if  from  the  superflcial 
point  A  of  that  sphere  there  be  taken,  on  the  guide-chord  ad, 
or  on  that  chord  either  way  prolonged,  a  portion  ab  which  in 
length  is  equal  to  bd',  the  locus  of  the  point  b,  constructed  thus, 
is  an  ellipsoid*  This  very  simple  mode  of  generating  that  im-  - 
portant  surface  is  due  (so  far  as  I  am  aware)  to  the  quaternions, 
and  was  communicated  as  such  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  in 
1846,  having  been  deduced  nearly  as  above  from  an  equation  pre- 
viously exhibited  in  1845,  which  agreed  substantially  with  that  of 
art.  436,  namely,  with  the  following, 

(S.pa-0*-(V.p/3-0'-l. 
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The  same  ellipsoid  will  evidently  be  the  locus  of  the  points  f,  f', 
if  the  diameter  ff'  coincide  in  position  with  the  conjugate  guide- 
chord  ad\  and  if 


AF  =  AP'=  BD. 


467.  The  equation  ab  =  Bf>  of  the  ellipsoid  is  very  fertile  of 
geometrical  consequences,  a  few  of  which  may  properly  be  stated 
here.  Firsts  then,  it  shews  that  (as  indicated  in  tig.  98)  the 
point  B  is  itself  dL  point  on  the  ellipsoid;  because  when  the 
GUIDE-POINT  D  takes  the  position  g,  then  the  connected  point 
d',  which  may  in  this  construction  be  called  the  conjugate  guide- 
pointy  comes  to  be  placed  at  a  ;  so  that  bd'  becomes  ba,  and  this 
length  of  one  side  of  the  gbnbrating  trianglb  abc  is  to  be  set 
oflF  from  the  centre  a  of  the  ellipsoid,  either  in  the  direction  of  the 
side  ab  itself^  or  else  in  the  opposite  direction  :  but  one  of  these 
two  modes  of  setting  off  that  length  conducts  to  the  point  b. 
Secondly y  if  we  draw,  as  in  the  figure,  from  b  through  c,  a  secant 
bkck',  to  the  sphere  which  is  described  round  c  through  a,  and 
which  from  its  relation  to  the  ellipsoid  whose  centre  is  at.  a  may 

be  called  the  diacbntric  sphbrb,  then  the  length  AiBof  the 
semi-diameter  of  the  ellipsoid^  as  being  by  our  equation  always 
equal  to  bd',  will  become  a  maximum  when  d'  coincides  with  k', 
and  therefjpre  d  with  k;  if  then  we  set  off  a  line  al  in  the  direc- 
tion of  AK,  and  conceive  another  line  al'  to  be  set  off  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  these  two  opposite  lines  al,  al'  will  be  the  major 
semi-axes  of  the  ellipsoid;  or  in  other  words,  the  points  l,  l' 
will  be  the  two  major  summits  of  that  surface.  Thirdly ^  to  find 
the  minimum  value  of  the  semi-diameter,  we  must  evidently 
place  the  guide-point  d  at  k',  and  the  conjugate  guide-point  D'at 
K ;  that  is,  we  are  to  set  off  from  a,  on  the  guide-chord  ak',  two 
opposite  lines  am,  am',  whose  common  length  is  bk  :  and  then 
these  lines  will  be  the  two  minor  semi-axes^  and  the  points  M, 
m'  the  two  minor  summits  of  the  ellipsoid ;  while  the  angle  in 
the  semicircle^  kak'  (or  lam'),  exhibits  the  well-known  perpendi^ 
cularity  of  the  minor  axis  mm'  to  the  major  axis  ll'.  Fourthly^ 
let  the  ellipsoid  be  cut  by  any  given  concentric  sphere^  of  which 
the  radius  ab  is  intermediate  in  length  between  bk  and  bg,  or 
else  between  bg  and  bk';  the  length  of  bd' will  then  (by  our 
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equation)  be  given,  and  so  will  therefore  the  length  of  bd,  and 
this  latter  length  will  be  different  from  ba  ;  hence  the  locus  of  d 
will  be  a  circle  of  the  diacentric  sphere^  in  a  plane  perpendicular 
to  BC,  which* plane  will  not  pass  through  the  point  a:  the  cur- 
vilinear locus  of  B  on  the  ellipsoid  will  therefore  be  (as  is  other- 
wise known)  a  spherical  conic,  since  it  will  be  contained  at 
once  on  the  given  concentric  sphere^  and  on  the  cone  which  has 
the  centre  a  for  vertex^  and  the  circular  locus  of  the  guide-point 
D  for  base  :  and  the  construction  shews  (compare  420)  that  the 
two  cyclic  planes  of  this  cone  are  the  two  planes  through  a,  which 
are  perpendicular  respectively  to  the  two  sides  cb,  ca  (or  i  and  k) 
of  the  generating  triangle  abc.  Fifthly^  these  two  diametrical 
planes  themselves  cut  the  ellipsoid  in  circles^  or  are  cyclic  planes 
of  that  ellipsoid  ;  for  if  d  move  in  the  circle  which  has  ah'  for 
diameter,  in  the  larger  figure  99  annexed,  and  is  perpendi- 
cular to  the  plane  of  that 
figure,  as  being  perpendi- 
cular to  the  side  bc  of  the 
triangle,  the  conjugate 
guide-point  d'  will  move 
in  that  other  and  parallel 
circle  which  has  gh  in  the 
same  figure  for  its  diame- 
ter ;  so  that  the  length  of 
bd',  and  therefore  also  (by 
the  equation)  the  length 
of  AE,  will  remain  constant 

and  =  BG,  and  e  will  de-  S 
scribe  a  circle  on  the  ellip-  Q' 
soidy  whose  diameter   in  -,r 
fig.  99  is  qq'  :  and  again, 
if  D  approach  indefinitely 
to  A  in  any  direction  on 
the  sphere,  d'  will  at  the 
same  time  approach  inde- 
finitely to  G,  and  the  length 

bd'  or  AB  will  tend  to  be- 
come BG,  and  a  circle  de- 
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Bcribed  with  this  radius,  in  the  tangent  plane  at  a  to  the  diacen- 
tric  sphere,  of  which  plane  the  trace  in  fig.  99  is  the  line  nn', 
will  be  the  intersection  of  that  plane  with  the  ellipsoid.    Sixthly^ 

the  sphere  with  a  for  centre,  and  with  a  radius  ^  bg,  cuts  the 
ellipsoid  in  the  system  of  these  two  circles,  which  are  thus 
a  sort  of  limit  0/ the  spherical  conies  recently  considered;  and 
this  sphere  may  be  conveniently  called  the  mean  sphere,  be- 
cause if  we  conceive  a  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  figure 
(answering  to  the  line  oc'  of  art.  435),  which  shall  be  equal  in 
length  to  BG,  and  therefore  intermediate  in  length  between  the 
greatest  and  least  semi-axes  lately  determined,  but,  like  them,  a 
semi-diameter  normal  to  the  surface^  this  normal  semi-diameter 
will  be  one  of  the  two  mean  semi^axesj  and  its  termination  will 
be  one  of  the  two  mean  summits  of  the  ellipsoid.  Seventhly^  if 
we  denote  (as  is  often  done)  by  a,  6,  c  the  lengths  of  the  major, 
mean,  and  minor  semi-axes,  we  can  express^  in  terms  ofthese^ 
the  lengths  of  the  sides  of  the  generating  triangle,  as  follows: 

BC=i(a>c);  CA  =  ^(a-c);  BA  =  acA"*; 
because 

a-  bk',  c  =  bk,  A=bg. 
Eighthly,  since 

BD  .  AE  =  BD  .  BD'=  BG  .  BA, 

while  the  angle  adb  is  not  in  general  rights  the  double  area  of 
the  triangle  aeb  is  in  general  less  than  this  last  rectangle,  and 
the  perpendicular  distance  of  e  from  ab  is  in  general  less  than 
bg;  but  for  a  similar  reason  this  distance  is  equal  to  bg,  for  the 
particular  system  of  those  points  e  of  the  ellipsoid,  which  answer 
to  those  points  d  of  the  diacentric  sphere  for  which  adb  is  a  right 
angle;  draw  therefore  as  in  fig.  99,  the  diameter  acr  of  that 
sphere,  and  the  secant  brr',  and  conceive  a  circle  described  on  ar' 
as  diameter,  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  figure;  this 
circle  will  be  the  intersection  of  the  diacentric  sphere  with  another 
sphere  whose  diameter  is  ab,  and  will  therefore  be  the  required 
curvilinear  locus  of  those  points  d,  for  which  the  angle  adb,  like 
ar'b,  is  right ;  and  the  corresponding  points  E  of  the  ellipsoid 
will  be  at  once  situated  in  the  plane  of  this  new  circle^  and  on 
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the  cylinder  of  revolution  whicb  has  ab  for  axis,  and  bg  for  ra- 
dius ;  they  will  therefore  be  situated  on  an  elliptic  section  of  this 
cylinder,  whose  major  axis  is  tt'  in  the  figure ;  and  every  other 
point  E  will  fall  within  the  cylinder :  that  is  to  say,  the  ellipsoid 
is  enveloped^  along  this  ellipse  on  tt  ,  by  the  cylinder  whose  cuns 
is  the  side  ab  oj'the  generating  triangle  abc,  and  whose  radius 
is  equal  to  the  mean  semi-axis  (b)  of  the  ellipsoid;  so  that  the  same 
cylinder  envelopes  also  the  mean  sphere^  namely,  along  a  circle^ 
whose  diameter  in  fig.  99  is  ss'.  (The  ellipsoid  and  mean  sphere 
have  also  another  common  enveloping  cylinder,  of  which,  in  the 
same  figure,  the  axis  of  revolution  is  pp';  the  angle  bap  being 
bisected  by  the  major  semi-axis  of  the  ellipsoid,  al.) 

468.  The  foregoing  account  by  no  means  exhausts  the  geo^ 
metrical  (nor  even  the  easy)  consequences  of  the  equation 

ae^bd'; 

which  must  indeed  be  conceived  to  admit  of  being  developed,  so 
as  to  conduct  to  every  possible  property  of  the  ellipsoid.  We  may 
for  instance,  apply  that  equation  to  deducing  the  difference  of 
the  squares  of  the  reciprocals  of  the  semi-axes  of  an  arbitrary 
diametral  section^  and  the  law  of  the  variation  of  that  difference, 
in  passing  from  one  such  section  to  another.  Conceive  for  this 
purpose,  that  the  ellipsoid  and  the  diacentric  sphere  are  both  cut 
by  some  plane  ab^c^;  b^  and  c^  being  the  projections  on  it  of  the 
points  B  and  c.  The  guide-point  d  thus  moves  along  a  circle 
with  the  projection  c^  for  its  centre,  and  passing  through  the 

point  A ;  and  because  ab  varies  inversely  as  B4>,  we  are  to  seek 

the  difference  of  the  squares  of  the  extreme  values  ofBD,  or  of 

B^D,  since  bb^  is  given,  and 

bd'=bb'»+bV. 

Let  b'c^  cut  the  circular  locus  of  d  in  two  points  Di,  d„  the  one 
nearer  to  b^  being  Di ;  the  last-mentioned  difference  of  squares 
is  then, 

b^d,'  -  bW  =  4^' .  &1 ; 
it  is  therefore  equal  to  four  times  the  rectangle  under  theprojeC" 
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tions  of  the  two  sides  bc,  ca  of  the  generating  triangle  on  the 
plane  of  the  diametral  section  of  the  ellipsoid.     And  becau9e 

4bc  .  CA  =  a'-c',  andBD.  AB^oc, 

while  BC  and  ca  are  perpendicular  respectively  to  the  two  cyclic 
planes  of  the  ellipsoid  (and  we  now  see  that  there  are  no  more 
than  two  such  planes)^  the  expression  for  the  difference  of  the 
squares  of  the  semi-axes  of  a  diametral  section  is  found  by  this 
method  to  be  of  the  known  form, 

ABa"'  -  ABf  *  =  (c'  -  a'^)  sin  V  sin  v  ; 

Bi,  B,  being  the  points  which  correspond  to  d^  o,,  and  v,  t;' being 
the  inclinations  of  the  cutting  plane  to  the  two  cyclic  planes.  It 
may  be  proper  to  note  that  the  same  construction  exhibits,  in  a 
very  elementary  manner,  the  known  mutual  rectangularity  of  the 
two  extreme  diameters  of  a  section;  because  aBi,  ae,  have  the 
directions  of  ad„  aDi  (or  the  opposite  directions),  and  DiAD)  is 
an  angle  in  a  semi-circle.  The  fact  and  the  law  of  the  gradual 
diminution  of  the  semi'diameter  of  a  section,  in  passing  from  its 
greatest  to  its  least  value,  might  also  easily  be  put  in  evidence,  by 
following  out  the  same  method  of  construction. 

469«  But  however  simple  may  be  these  geometrical  deduc- 

tions  from  the  equation  ab  =  bd',  yet  many  of  the  same  and  other 
consequences  may  be  obtained  with  even  greater  ease  by  calcu- 
lation  unth  quaternions.  To  shew,  for  example,  that  the  ellip- 
soid is  cut  in  circles  by  the  two  diametral  planes  perpendicular 
to  cb,  ca,  or  to  (,  K,  that  is,  by  the /u;o  cyclic  planes  whose  equa- 
tions are, 

S.«p  =  0,  S.ic/[>==0,  or  ip  =  -/»£,  pK^-Kpi 

we  have  only  to  substitute  these  last  values  for  ip  and  pK  in  the 
equation  T  {ip  +  pk)  =  k*  -  t',  and  we  find  that  each  of  the  two 
planes  cuts  the  surface  in  a  curve,  which  is  contained  on  the 
mean  sphere^  whose  equation  is 


P«-ia 


T|t)  =  fc,  where6=,;^7-^  =  acT(t-lc)-^ 
if  we  make  for  abridgment. 
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a  =  Tt  +  Tic,  c-Ti-  Tic, 
so  that 

T£  =  i(a  +  c),  Tic  =  i(rt-c),  ic»-t«  =  ac,  T(t-ic)  =  aci-^: 

and  it  admits  of  being  shewn,  by  calculation  with  quaternions, 
that  the  a  and  c,  thu$  determined,  are  respectively  (as  in  467) 
the  greatest  and  least  semidiameters  of  the  ellipsoid,  or  the  max- 
imum and  minimum  values  of  Tp.  To  shew  that  b  is  a  point 
upon  the  ellipsoid,  it  is  sufficient  to  shew  that  its  vector  ab  or 
i  -  M  may  be  substituted  for  p  in  the  equation  of  the  locus ; 
which  appears  from  the  identity, 

£(t  -  ic)  +  (i-ic)  ic  =  -  (ic»  - 1'), 

because  the  tensor  of  a  negative  scalar  is  (by  109,1 13)  the  positive 
opposite  thereof.  One  form  of  the  equation  of  the  cone  of  semi- 
diameters  p,  which  have  a  given  and  common  length  =r,  inter- 
mediate between  a  and  A,  or  between  b  and  c,  is  the  following, 

T  {i^pK.  p-^)^acr''\ 

and  the  corresponding  spherical  conic  on  the  ellipsoid  may  be 
expressed  by  combining  this  equation  of  the  cone  with  the  equa- 
tion, 

of  the  sphere  on  which  the  conic  is  contained.  This  conic  con- 
sists in  general  of  two  separately  closed  and  diametrically  oppo- 
site branches ;  but  when  the  radius  r  =  A,  that  is,  when  we  cut  the 
ellipsoid  by  the  mean  sphere,  the  conic  takes  (as  we  have  seen) 
the  limiting  form  of  a  system  of  two  circles.  In  fact  it  will  be 
found  that  the  equation 

or  the  following,  which  is  a  transformation  of  it, 

S.£(f>ic.p-*  +  ic)  =  0, 

may  be  still  farther  transformed,  as  follows  : 

S .  I/O .  S .  K/o  =  0 ; 

and  therefore  that  it  represents  the  system  of  the  two  cycKc 
planes^  which  system  is  thus  a  sort  of  limit  of  the  cone. 
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470.  It  may  have  been  noticed  that  the  ellipse  and  concentric 
circle  in  fig.  99  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  in  the  earlier 
figure  92  (art.  434),  although  new  lines  and  ietters  have  been 
employed  in  the  more  recent  of  these  two  diagrams,  and  a  £/ia- 
centric  circle  introduced.  Accordingly,  this  agreement  was  de- 
signedy  and  it  may  be  useful  to  shew  how  it  was  attained,  by 
means  of  the  relations  of  art.  465,  which  connect  the  two  new 
vectors  c,  k,  with  the  two  old  vectors  a,  /3>  through  two  other 
constant  and  auxiliary  lines,  a ,  /3'.  The  article  just  cited  gives, 
by  elimination  of  a ,  jfi\ 


^  +  /3-'  a-»-i3-» 


i  =  -  -^r^ ^^T-. ;  ic  =  - 


whence 


t  +  ic 


-a' 


S.a-'(i''     S.a/3-» 


-1  y 


such  then  are  the  expressions  for  the  two  vectors  i  -  k  and  i  +  k^ 
or  AB  and  rb  of  fig.  99,  considered  as  functions  of  a  and  (i^  that 
is,  of  the  two  vectors  oa  and  ob  of  fig.  92.  These  expressions 
give, 

S.(£-ic)a-»  =  -l=S.(i+ic)0-M 

whence  it  was  easy  to  infer,  by  combinations  of  plane  and  recti- 
linear loci,  on  the  plan  of  former  articles,  that  i-k  and  -(c  +  jc) 
were  equal  respectively  to  the  lines  of'  and  oa'  in  fig.  92,  if  a' be 
supposed  to  denote,  in  that  figure,  the  intersection  of  oa  and  bc. 
I  therefore  placed  the  new  a  and  b  of  fig.  99  at  the  points  o  and 
f'  of  fig.  92,  and  the  new  point  c  at  the  middle  of  the  old  line 
aV  (after  inserting  a'  as  just  now  explained)  ;  because,  in  figs. 
98,  99,  the  origin  of  p  is  a  (not  o),  and  ab,  ac  are  (in  these  lat- 
ter figures)  the  vectors  i-k  and  -k:  and  then  proceeded  as 
above.  I  shall  not  delay  you  by  proving  here  that  a  given  ellip- 
soid may  be  constructed  in  more  ways  than  one^  by  means  of 
diacentric  spheres;  and  that  it  is  not  indispensable  to  the  con- 
struction to  have  the  fixed  point  b  external  to  the  sphere. 
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471.  Since  icp  +  pic  is  a  scalar,  we  have,  as  an  identity  in  this 
calculus,  holding  good  for  any  three  vectors,  the  equation, 


ip  +  pic  =  (i-.c)^p-5^^). 


Introducing  therefore  a  new  and  variable  vector  X,  determined 
by  the  expression 

X=(icp  +  p»c)(»c-i)"S 
the  equation  of  the  ellipsoid  takes  the  form, 

T(/)-X)  =  6,  because  6  =  (jc»-i»)T(i-ic)-»; 
where 

X  =  A(i-.c),  if  A  =  2S-icp.T(i-ic) -^ 

If  we  assign  any  given  scalar  value  to  this  co-efficient  A,  we  get 
on  the  one  hand  a  given  value  for  the  vector  X, 

•  X<='AL  =  A.AB, 

where  L  is  a  new  and  variable  pointy  situated  on  the  indefinite 
line  AB,  and  not  now  (as  in  figures  98,  99)  a  major  summit  of  the 
ellipsoid ;  and  on  the  other  hand  we  obtain  a  given  pktf^e,  per- 
pendicular to  ic  or  to  AC,  as  one  locus  of  the  extremity  b  of  p ; 
while  the  recent  equation, 

T(p-X)  =  i,  or  LB  =  A, 

shews  that  another  locus  for  the  same  point  b  is  a  given  sphere^ 
with  centre  l,  and  with  radius  b.  If  then  this  plane  intersect 
the  ellipsoid  at  all,  that  is,  if  the  value  which  it  gives  for  S .  icp 
be  not  too  great  numerically  (by  A  being  assumed  too  large), 
the  curve  o/ intersection  unll  be  a  circle.  It  follows  then  that 
indefinitely  many  circles  can  be  traced  on  the  ellipsoid^  with  their 
planes  parallel  to  one  of  the  two  cyclic  planes  through  the  cen- 
tre: a  well-known  theorem,  indeed,  but  one  which  it  seemed 
worth  while  to  reproduce  by  the  foregoing  calculation  with  qua- 
ternions. 

472.  Again  let  p.  be  another  new  variable  vector  expressed 
as  a  function  of  p  by  the  formula, 

^=(£p  +  pO(«-f)"  =  A'(f-0>  where  A'  =  2S.£p.T(£-if)-». 
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Then,  because 

the  equation  of  the  ellipsoid  will  take  this  new  forna : 

and  to  each  assumed  value  of  the  scalar  coefficient  h\  which  is 
not  numerically  too  great,  will  answer  a  plane  perpendicular  to 
I,  or  parallel  to  the  other  cyclic  plane  of  the  ellipsoid,  and  cut- 
ting that  surface  in  another  circle^  contained  upon  another  sphere^ 
which  has  the  same  radius  i,  but  has  a  different  centre  from  the 
sphere  of  the  last  article :  namely,  a  new  point  m  on  the  same 
indefinite  line  ab  as  before,  which  point  is  the  variable  extre- 
mity of  the  new  vector  /u  (and  is  not  now  a  minor  summit  of  the 
ellipsoid) ;  so  that 

The  ellipsoid  is  therefore  (as  is  well  known)  the  locus  of  two 
distinct  systems  of  circles^  whose  planes  are  parallel  to  the  two 
cyclic  planes  drawn  through  the  centre ;  and  we  see  that  the 
planes  of  these  circles  are  perpendicular  to  the  two  sidesy  ca,  cb, 
of  the  generating  triangle  abc,  in  the  construction  of  art.  466. 

473.  Any  two  such  circles,  belonging  to  different  systems,  or 
as  we  may  by  analogy  say  (compare  art.  420),  any  two  sub^con* 
trary  and  circular  sections  of  the  ellipsoid^  are  known  to  be  con- 
tained upon  one  common  spheric  surface;  and  accordingly  it  can 
easily  be  shewn  by  quaternions,  that  whatever  two  subcontrary 
circles  may  be  thus  selected,  with  their  own  corresponding  values 
of  the  scalars  A  and  A',  those  ^U70  circles  (A,  A')  are  both  contained 
upon  that  new  sphere  whose  equation  is 

T(p-$)  =  n,  orNB  =  w, 

where  the  new  point  n,  the  vector  ^,  and  the  scalar  n,  are  such  that 

AN=$  =  Ai  +  A'K  =  -2(£-K)-n*S.icp  +  icS.ip), 
and 

n  =  v^  {ft2-  (A  + A')  (Ai»+  AV))  : 

and  where  it  is  important  to  observe  that  n  is  situated  in  the 
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plane  abc,  because  ^|||  i,  ic.  In  fact,  this  new  sphere,  with  cen- 
tre N  and  radius  n,  may  have  its  equation  thus  expanded : 

0=(n)-5)»  +  n»  =  p»-2(AS.ip  +  A'S-icp)-AA'(i-ic)'  +  i'; 

and  this  condition  is  satisfied,  whether  we  suppose  that  p  satis- 
fies the  equations  of  the^r«^  circle  (A),  which  may  be  written 
thus: 

0.=  p*-  2AS  .«p  +  2AS .  icp  +  A'O - ic)' +  6*, 
0=(A4A'){2S.ifp  +  A(i-K)»); 

or  the  equations  of  the  second  circle  (A'),  under  the  forms, 

0  =  p2-2A'S.icp  +  2A'S-ip  +  A'»(i-ic)«  +  6S 
0  =  (A  +  A'){2S.ip  +  A'(£-ic)«). 

474.  If  these  two  circles,  in  planes  perpendicular  respectively 
to  IC  and  /,  be  supposed  to  intersect  each  other  on  their  common 
sphere  in  any  one  point  e  of  the  ellipsoid,  it  is  clear  that  they 
must  also  intersect  each  other  in  another  point  Bi  of  that  surface, 
which  point  is  such  that  the  common  chord  bBi  is  perpendicular 
to  both  K  and  i,  or  to  the  plane  of  the  triangle  abc  ;  this  chord  is 
also  evidently  bisected  by  that  plane  in  a  point  b\  which  is  the 
common  projection  of  the  two  points  e,  Ei,  thereon ;  because  this 
plane  contains,  by  the  foregoing  article,  the  centre  n  of  the 
sphere  (which  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  any  of  the  points  so 
marked  in  recent  figures).  It  is  evident  also  that  this  sphere 
round  n  is  doubly  tangent  to  the  ellipsoid,  touching  i|  both  at  b 
and  at  Bi  ;  because,  at  each  of  those  two  points,  the  sphere  and 
the  ellipsoid  have  two  rectilinear  tangents  in  common,  namely, 
the  tangents  to  the  two  circles  (A,  A').  Hence  the  radii  ne,  nBi, 
of  the  sphere  must  be  normals  to  the  ellipsoid^  at  the  points  b 
and  El  respectively  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  point  n  is  the  com- 
mon Jbot  of  the  two  normals  en,  EiN,  which  are  drawn  to  the 
ellipsoid  at  those  two  points,  and  are  continued  to  meet  the  plane 
of  ABC.  With  regard  to  the  common  length  of  these  two  normals, 
since  it  is  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  new  sphere,  it  is  expressed  by 
the  recent  radical,  n ;  while  the  normal  en  thus  drawn  to  the 
ellipsoid  at  e,  and  continued  till  it  meets  the  plane  of  the  gene- 
rating triangle^  that  is  (by  art.  467)  the  plane  of  the  greatest  and 
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least  axesj  is  expressed,  both  in  letigth  and  in  direction^  by  the 
formula,  • 

where  ^  has  its  recent  value  (assigned  in  art.  473).  Operating 
by  S  ,p9  we  find, 

S,p(?-p)  =  -p'-4(i-,crS.ipS.,cp  =  6% 

because,  by  471, 

2S . pX  =  2A  (S .  ip  -  S .  Kp)  =  -  4  (£ -  jc)'*  S .  icp  (S  .  ip  -  S  .  Kp) ; 
or  because,  by  472,^ 

6*  =  -(p-/i)«  =  -p'  +  2S.pp-pS  p'  =  4(i-K)-nS.«p)S 
2S  •  p/i  =  2A' (S  •  icp  -  S .  ip)  =  -  4  (i -  (c)'*  S .  «p  (S .  icp  -  S  •  ip). 

If  therefore  we  now  introduce  a  new  vector  v,  determined  as  a 
function  of  p  by  the  equation 

5~p  =  fc»v, 

or  (see  the  values  already  found  for  b  and  $), 

(ic*  - !»)» V  =  (t  -  ic)V  +  2  (iS  .  icp  +  *cS .  «p), 

this  vector  v  will  at  once  be  perpendicular  to  the  plane  which 
touches  the  ellipsoid  at  e,  and  will  satisfy  this  very  simple  con- 
dition : 

S .  vp  =  1 . 

And  we  see,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  equation  of  the  ellipsoid 
may  be  pvt  under  this  new  form, 

where  X,  p  are  those  two  functions  of  p  which  were  so  denoted 
in  471,  472;  whence  we  perceive  anew  that  the  mean  sphere^ 
whose  equation  may  be  thus  written, 

p'  +  6»  =  0, 

intersects  the  ellipsoid  in  the  system  of  those  two  circles  which 
are  contained  in  the  two  diametral  planes, 

X  =  0,  fi  =  0;  orS.icp«=0,  S.ip  =  0. 
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475.  The  vector  y,  thus  lately  introduced,  is  an  important 
one  in  the  theory  of  the  ellipsoid.  Suppose^  for  example,  that 
we  wish  to  circumscribe  about  that  surface  a  cylinder  (nqt^gene- 
rally  of  revolution),  with  its  generating  lines  in  the  direction  of 
some  given  vector  w ;  to  find  the  curve  of  contact  we  have  im- 
mediately the  equation, 

S .  zjv  =  0,  because  v  X.  w; 

the  normal  to  the  ellipsoid,  at  any  point  of  this  sought  curve, 
being  normal  also  to  the  enveloping  cylinder,  and  the  normal  to 
a  cylinder  being  everywhere  perpendicular  to  the  common  direc- 
tion of  all  its  rectilinear  generatrices.  And  then,  on  substituting 
for  V  its  value  as  a  function  of  p,  we  obtain  the  condition, 

0  =  (l  -  ic)*  S  .  up  +  2  (S  .  ZJ£  S  .  ICp  +  S  .  WK  S  .  ip). 

Let  us  write,  for  abridgment, 

v  =  0(p),  or  simply  V  »  0p, 
using  0  as  9l  Junctional  sign ;  we  shall  have,  in  like  manner, 

w  =  0  (tij),  or  (fe»  =  0TJ, 
if  III  be  a  new  vector  such  that 

and  then  the  recent  condition  of  contact  with  the  cylinder  be- 
comes simply, 

S .  poi  =  0. 

The  curve  of  contact  is  there/ore  plane  and  diametral  (as  indeed 
it  is  otherwise  known  to  be) ;  and  we  see  that  the  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  contact  has  the  direction  of  the  vector  cii,  or  ^sr, 
determined  by  tBis  easy  calculation. 

476.  If  we  introduce  for  conciseness  another  functional  sym- 
bol^ f(pf  ot),  defined  by  the  equation, 

f(pf  w)  =  S  .  pifusjf 

or  more  fully, 
(k>-i')V(p»^)-0-ic)'  S.pw  +  2(S.ipS.ifisT+S.KpS.i©), 
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we  see,  on  the  one  hand,  that  this  new  fiinction  is  symmeirie 
with  respect  to  the  two  variable  vectors^  p  and  w^  or  that 

/(w,p)-/(p,w); 

and  on  the  other  hand  that  when  m  has,  as  above  supposed,  the 
given  direction  of  the  sides  of  a  cylinder  enveloping  the  ellip- 
soid, the  equation  of  the  plane  0/ contact  takes  the  form, 

/(tsT,p)-0. 

If  we  farther  agree  to  write  for  conciseness, 

whatever  vector  p  may  be,  then,  because  v«  ^p,  and  S  .pv  » 1, 
the  equation  of  the  ellipsoid  reduces  itself,  in  this  notation,  to  the 
form, 

477.  The^e  Junctions  ^  and/  which  are  respectively  equal 
to  a  vector  and  to  a  scalar^  are  of  great  utility  in  calculations 
concerning  the  ellipsoid ;  and  indeed  analogous  functions  present 
themselves  usefully  in  investigations  with  quaternions,  respect- 
ing other  surfaces  of  the  second  order;  and  even  in  some  more 
general  inquiries.  The  vector  function  ^  (from  which  ihe  scalar 
function  f  is  formed)  has,  relatively  to  the  vector  p  on  which  it 
depends,  the  distributivb  charactbr  expressed  by  the  for- 
mula, 

^{p  +  p')''^p-^tp$  or,  A^p - ^( Ap), 

if  A  be  still  the  sign  of  the  ope^tion  of  taking  a  difference : 
connected  with  which  is  the  property,  that  if  a;  be  any  scalar  co- 
efficient, 

^  (xp)  a  x^p. 

It  follows  hence  that  the  scalar  function  y(p,  «)  is  distributive^ 
with  respect  to  bach  separately  of  the  two  vectors  on  which  it 
depends ;  or  that 

f{p  +  p',  «T  +  «/)  =y(p,  z9-^za)  +f{p\  «  +  w) 

-/0>,  tsr)  +/(p.  w)  -^f{p\  w)  -^f{p\  «') : 
and  that 

2i 
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/(aVi,yw)=iJ!j/'0>,w). 

Abridging  thereforei  as  above,  the  symbol /(p,  p)  to/(p)i  or  to 
/Pf  we  find  that 

/(xp)^a^/p; 
and  that 

» 
which  last  equation  may  also  be  thus  written, 

A/?>  =  2/(p,Ap)+/(Ap). 

It  is  easy  to  foresee,  that  when  a  theory  of  differentials  of 
QUATERNIONS  shall  have  been  established,  but  before  these  Lec- 
tures close  I  hardly  hope  to  give  even  a  sketch  or  beginning  of 
such  a  theory,  there  will  result  an  expression  of  the  following 
form  for  the  differential  of  the  function/: 

dfp  =  2/(p,  dp)  =  2S .  ^pdp. 

478.  Without  yet  introducing  differentiah^  let  <f  +  r  and  <f-t 
denote  two  different  directed  semi-diameters^  or  two  values  of  p 
for  the  ellipsoid ;  so  that  a  is  the  vector  of  the  middle  point  of 
some  (rectilinear)  chord;  while  r  denotes  one  of  the  two  directed 
semi'ChordSf  or  a  vector  equal  thereto.     Then,  by  476, 

!=/(<, +  r)=/(<r-r); 
and  therefore,  by  477, 

»=>+/^+2/(<r,  r); 
l«A+/r-2/(<r,r). 
The  semi-sum  of  these  two  equations  gives  the  relation 

l=/T+/r; 

and  their  semi-difference  conducts  to  this  other  formula, 

0  =/(<r,  r)  : 

which  last  may  be  called  the  equation  of  conjugation,  be- 
tween THE  TWO  directions  of  the  two  vectors^  tt  and  r ; 
namely,  between  the  directions-of  sl  diameter  of  the  surface,  and 
a  chord  which  is  bisected  by  that  diameter.  In  fact  it  is  usual 
to  say  that  two^^ucA  directions  are  conjugate,  with  respect  to  the 
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ellipsoid,  or  other  surface  of  the  second  cn^er,  tor  which  this  re- 
lation of  bisection  exbts :  and  as  r^ards  the  known  rec^rocal 
character  of  the  relation,  it  is  expressed  in  our  symbols  by  the 
formula  (see  476), 

Or  we  might. observe  that,  by  477, 

and  therefore  that  if  we  suppose,  as  in  the  present  article, 

l=/(»  +  r)=/(<r-r), 
we  shall  have  also 

l=/(r+<r)-/(r-a), 

when  9  and  r  have  been  interchanged.  Our  symbols  might 
therefore  in  this  other  way  serve  to  remind  us,  that  if  a  diameter 
in  the  direction  of  a  bisect  a  chord  of  the  ellipsoid  parallel  to  r, 
then  reciprocally  the  diameter  in  the  direction  of  r  bisects  a 
chord  parallel  to  a. 

479*  We  are  not  pretending  to  offer  here  a  systematic  trea- 
tise,  nor  even  an  elementary  essay,  on  the  properties  of  the  eU 
lipsoid  themselves ;  but  rather  are  employing ^  in  parts  of  this 
Lecture,  a  few  of  those  properties,  without  much  concerning  our- 
selves whether  they  be  already  knotvn^  or  in  some  cases  neWf  in 
order  to  illustrcUe  the  method  of  quaternions.  The  known  and 
^miliar  character  of  some  of  these  conjugate  relations  need  not 
therefore  prevent  us  from  discussing  them  a  little  ferther  here, 
in  connexion  with  the  present  calculus.  Thus  we  may  notice, 
that  since  the  equation  of  conjugation  between  directions^  uBr 
signed  in  the  foregoing  article,  namely, 

0«/{<y,r),  orO«/(r,  a), 
becomes,  by  476, 

it  follows  that  the  diameter  in  the  direction  of  a  bisects  all  the 
chords  which  can  be  drawn  across  it,  parallel  to  (or  contained 
in)  a  given  diametral  plane^  to  which  the  normal  has  the  direc- 
tion of  ^o*.     Hence  this  diameter  in  the  direction  of  a  may,  con- 

2i3 
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sifltently  with  usage,  be  said  to  be  itself  conjugctte  to  this  diame" 
tral  plane;  and  by  comparing  this  conclusion  with  that  of- art. 
475,  we  should  arrive  in  a  new  way  at  the  known  result,  that  the 
cucis  of  any  cylinder ^  circumscribed  about  an  ellipsoid^  is  conju- 
gate to  the  plane  of  contact.  It  would  also  be  easy  to  prove,  by 
our  formulse,  that  a  chord,  parallel  to  a  given  diameter,  is  bisected 
by  the  diametral  plane  which  is  conjugate  thereto. 

480.  The  equation  of  478, 

1  =  A  +/r, 

shews  that  while  the  abscissa  o*,  as  measured  from  the  centre  on 
a  given  semi-diameter  p,  incretzses  from  0  to  /o,  the  ordinate  r  at 
the  same  time  diminishes  (in  length)  to  0,  according  to  a  law 
easily  assigned,  from  the  value  which  it  had  when  it  at  first  co- 
incided with  some  given  and  conjugate  semi-diameter  p  of  the 
ellipsoid,  which  new  semi-diameter  p  thus  satisfies  the  two  con- 
ditions (see  476,  478), 

In  fact  if  we  make 

where  x  and  y  are  scalar  coefficients,  we  shall  have,  by  the  equa^ 
tion  of  the  ellipsoid,  and  by  the  properties  of  the  function/, 

l=/(xp  +  yp') 
=/(arp)  +  2f{xp,  yp')  +f(yp') 

=  a:«/p  +  2;ry/(p,p')+yy(p'); 
or  simply, 

so  that  while  x  increases  from  0  to  \,  y  decreases  from  1  to  0. 

More  generally,  let  p,  p ,  p"  be  any  three  conjugate  semi-^ame* 

ters^  so  that 

l=/p«/p'=/p% 

0=/(P,P')-/O>'.p0=/(P%P); 

and  let  oi  denote  any  other  semi-diameter:  we  can  always  con- 
ceive this  vector  o>  decomposed  by  prqjectionsj  so  as  to  take  the 
form, 
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and  then  the  equation  of  the  ellipsoid  will  give,  by  calculations 
of  exactly  the  same  form  as  those  just  now  made  use  of,  this  very 
simple  relation  between  the  three  scalar  coejfficients^  which  agrees 
with  known  results,  although  the  scalars  a;,  y,  z  which  it  involves 
are  not  precisely  the  same  as  the  usual  c(M>rdinate8  of  the  ellip- 
soid : 

(Compare  the  equation  satisfied  by  the  point  p',  in  art.  435.) 

481.  The  foregoing  results  might  be  employed  to  prove  anew, 
in  various  ways,  by  limits^  the  known  theorem  that  the  tangent 
plane^  at  the  extremity  of  any  given  semi-diameter  py  is  parallel 
to  the  diametral  plane^  which  is  conjugate  to  that  semi-diameter : 
and  consequently  that  the  normal  to  the  ellipsoid,  at  the  extre- 
mity of  /o,  is  perpendicular  to  both  of  the  two  conjugate  semi- 
diameters,  p  and  p",  lately  considered.     But 

^"=/0>>  p')=S.p>p; 

this  common  perpendicular,  or  normal,  must  therefore  have  the 
direction  of  ±  ^p.  And  accordingly,  we  had,  in  475,  the  equa- 
tion 

v=0p; 

where  v,  by  474,  was  a  vector  perpendicular  to  the  plane  which 
touched,  at  the  extremity  b  of  p,  a  sphere  which  there  touched 
the  ellipsoid.  If  then  we  denote  by  t7,  the  vector  drawn  from 
the  centre  a  of  the  ellipsoid  to  any  point  p  of  the  tangent  plane 
at  B,  so  that  ts-pis  (or  is  equal  to)  a  tangential  vector  at  b,  and 
is  therefore  ±  v,  we  shall  have  on  this  account  the  condition, 

S  .  V  (w  -  p)  =  0. 

But  also  we  have,  by  474, 

S .  vp  =  1 ; 

hence  the  bquation  of  thb  tangent  planb,  with  tj  for  a  vari- 
able  (while  v  is  2l  fixed)  vector,  is  found  to  take  this  simple  form : 

S.  v6r»  1 ; 
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or  if  we  choose  to  write  it  8o, 

S  .  v(tij  — v'*)  =  0, 

And  hence  again  it  follows,  by  the  principles  of  the  present  heO" 
tare,  that  the  reciprocal  v~\  of  the  for^^ing  normal  vector  v, 
represents  f  in  length  and  direction^  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from 
the  centre  of  the  ellipsoid  upon  the  tangent  plane.  On  this  ac- 
count I  have  been  led,  in  imitation  of  a  phraseology  of  which  a 
happy  use  has  been  made  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  in  connexion 
with  other  researches,  to  call  the  vector  v  itself  ihQ  vector  of 
PROXIMITY  of  the  ellipsoid:  because  it  serves  to  mark,  by  its 
direction  and  its  length,  the  direction  and  the  nearness  (to  the 
centre)  of  the  superficial  element  of  the  ellipsoid,  or  of  the  ton- 
gent  plane;  since  it  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  perpendicular  let  fidl 
on  that  plane  from  the  centre. 

482.  The  equation  of  the  tangent  plancy  assigned  in  the  last 
article,  may,  by  the  value  v  ^  ^p,  and  by  the  relation  between 
the  functions  ^  and^  be  also  written  thus: 

1  =/0>,  «t)  ; 

ts  being  still  the  variable  vector,  terminating  at  a  variable  point 
p  on  the  plane,  and  p  being  the  fixed  vector,  terminating  at  the 
given  point  b  of  contact.  But  let  us  now  conceive  that  an  ex- 
temal  point  p,  with  vector  Z7,  is  given^  and  that  we  wish  to  find 
the  point  of  contact  b,  or  to  find  its  vector  p.  For  this  purpose 
we  may  still  employ  the  last  written  equation ;  and  it  gives  now 
a  plane  locus  for  the  point  ofcontacty  which  plane  evidently 
must  be  precbely  that  one  which  is  called  the  the  polar  plans 
of  p,  with  respect  to  the  ellipsoid  (compare  422,  423).  Every 
point  on  this  plane  is  said  to  be  conjugate  to  the  point  p,  with 
respect  to  the  given  ellipsoid;  and  the  form  of  the  function/ 
shews  (by  476)  that  this  relation  between  two  conjugate  points 
is  (as  it  is  known  to  be)  a  reciprocal  one  (compare  again  423). 
We  may  therefore  say  that  the  equation 

* '=/(/».  «)t 

expresses  the  condition  necessary  in  order  that  the  two  vectors 
p  and  -a  (both  drawn  from  the  centre)  may  terminate  on  two 
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conjugate  paints :  and  for  the  same  reason  we  may  call  this  for- 
mula the  EQUATION  OF  CONJUGATION  BBTWBEN  THB  TWO  VBCTORSy 

p  and  «r,  or  between  their  terminations,  s  and  p.  If  we  change 
ts  to  pzfi  where  jp  is  a  scalar  coefficient,  the  equation  of  conjuga* 
tion  is  changed  to  the  following : 

1  =/0),  pm),  or  p->  =/0t>,  w) ; 

and  then  by  supposing  the  number  p  to  increase  urithaut  limits  or 
the  point  p  to  go  off  to  infinity ^  the  equation  takes  the  form, 

which  was  found  by  a  different  process  in  art.  476,  as  the  equa- 
tion  oi  the  plane  of  contact  of  the  ellipsoid  with  an  enveloping 
cylinder^  whose  generating  right  lines  have  the  direction  of  ts ; 
or  as  the  condition  for  the  tangent  plane  at  the  extremity  of  the 
semi-diameter  p  being  parallel  to  that  given  vector  «r.  Accord- 
ingly, this  last  equation,  0  =/(p,  «r),  or  at  least  one  of  the  same 
form^  was  assigned  in  478,  as  expressing  a  relation  of  cofyuga- 
tion  between  two  dirbctions,  and  not  between  two  points,  at 
least  if  the  points  be  supposed  to  be  both  sX  finite  distances  from 
the  centre. 

483.  An  external  point  p  being  given  by  its  vector  cr,  we 
may  propose  to  find  the  equation  of  thb  cone  of  tangents 
to  the  ellipsoid,  which  can  be  drawn  from  this  point  p  (compare 
426,  461).  If/o  be  still  the  vector  of  a  point  b  of  contact,  we 
shall  have  the  conditions, 

l=/p;  l=/0>fw); 
and  if  in  these  we  make 

where  ^  is  a  scalar,  and  r  a  vector  drawn  in  the  direction  of  one 
of  the  tangents  from  p,  we  find 

l=/t!r+</'(t!r,  r); 
and  therefore  idso  (subtracting,  and  dividing  by  t\ 

0  =/(«T,  r)  +  tfr. 
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Eliminating  t  between  the  two  last  equations,  we  get' 

/(t^,r)»=0,-l)>; 

and  this  is  one  form  of  the  equation  of  the  cone^  with  the  vertex 
taken  for  the  origin  of  the  variable  vector  r :  because  r  in  it 
may  be  changed  to  tr^  each  member  being  then  multiplied  hj  P. 
Changing,  therefore,  r  to  p  -  «,  and  observing  that 

/(tsr,  p  -  w)  =/(p, «)  ->fej 
f{p-zs)  ^fp  +fff  -  2/(p, «), 

the  Tately  written  form  becomes,  after  a  few  very  easy  reductions, 

{/0».«r)-i)»-(//»-i)'(/«-i); 

such  then  is  another  form  of  the  equation  of  the  enveloping 
CONE,  with  the  origin  at  the  centre  of  the  ellipsoid;  the  given 
vector  of  the  vertex  being  w,  and  p  being  the  variable  vector  of  a 
point  upon  the  conic  surface. 

484.  Another  mode  of  obtaining  the  same  equation  of  this 
enveloping  cone,  is  to  change  p  to  w+t(pr'a)i  or  to  tp-¥Uw, 
where  ^  +  tf » 1,  in  the  two  first  equations  of  the  foregoing  article ; 
and  then  to  eliminate  ^,  or  to  eliminate  ut'^^  between  the  two  re- 
sulting equations, 

f^+  2/K  +  ii»  =  ffp  +  2/i(/*(p,  w)  +  ii*/bt, 

^  +  ll  =  //(p,t!r)+ll/RT; 

which  give,  by  easy  combinations, 

<{/(p,tsr)-l)  +  ii(/t!T-l)  =  0, 
ii{/0>,'8r)-l}+^(/p-l)»0: 

and  therefore,  as  before. 

By  changing  «,  as  in  the  last  article,  to  pw^  and  then  supposing 
p  infinite,  the  enveloping  cone  becomes  an  enveloping  cylin- 
der, whose  generating  lines  are  parallel  to  o:  and  the  equation 
of  this  qf  Under  is  thus  found  to  be. 
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Accordingly  we  know  (by  476)  that  the  curve  of  contact  along 
which  this  cylinder  envelopes  the  ellipsoid,  has  for  equations, 

as,  for  the  curve  of  contact  with  the  cone^  the  equations  were, 

/(p,w)  =  l, /p=l. 

485.  As  verifications  of  these  results,  let  us  suppose  the  ra- 
dius Tic  of  the  diacentric  sphere,  in  the  construction  of  art.  466, 
to  vanish;  the  ellipsoid  will  evidently  then  degenerate  into  a 
sphere^  with  Ti  for  its  radius :  and  accordingly  the  equation  of 
art.  460, 

T  («p  +  pic)  =  IC*  - 1', 
reduces  itself  to 

Tp  «  Ti,  when  ic  =  0. 

Under  the  same  condition,  the  equation  which  determines  v  in 
art.  474  as  a  function  of  p,  or  which  assigns  the  form  of  ^p  in  art. 
475,  becomes 

i*v  =  i^py  or  V  =  ^p  =  t"*p ; 

hence  by  476,  we  have  (if  k  still  =  0), 

/(p,«x)«r»S.pw;/p  =  rV»; 

and  the  equation  yp  »  1  of  the  ellipsoid  becomes  that  of  a  sphere, 

1-/P««'V%  or,  p»  =  i«. 

The  equation  of  the  cone  enveloping  the  ellipsoid  becomes,  when 
we  thus  pass  to  the  sphere, 

(S.pt!r-i»)»=(p«-i»)(w»-i»), 
or 

(S.pw)«-p«w»=:-i«(p*  +  isj»-2S.pw); 

that  is  (compare  460), 

(V.p;!T)«=-t«(p-t!T)», 

which  coincides  with  one  of  the  equations  in  461,  when  we 
change  w  to  /3,  and  c*  to  -  c\  For  the  cylinder  enveloping  the 
sphere,  we  should  find  by  recent  methods  the  equation : 

(V.pw)«  =  -c«w»,  or  TV.pw-Tc.Tw; 
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and  accordingly  we  taw,  in  431,  that  the  equation, 

TV.  pa-- a, 

represented  a  cylinder  of  revolution,  with  the  vector  a  for  its 
axis,  and  with  aTa'^  for  its  radius. 

486.  The  equation  of  conjugation  between  two  directions, 
assigned  in  478,  or  the  formula 

yX^»  t)  =  0,  becomes  S .  cjt  «  0,  when  k  «  0 ; 

and  thereby  reproduces  the  known  result  that  any  two  directum^ 
which  are  cotyugate  relatively  to  a  sphere  are  rectangular  with 
respect  to  each  other ;  while  the  more  general  equation  of  con- 
jugation between  two  vectors  p  and  t7,  or  between  the  two  points 
where  those  vectors  terminate,  which  was  assigned  in  482, 
namely, 

X(pi  ^)  =  1  f  becomes  S .  pw = t* : 

and  therefore  agrees  with  the  equation 

S  .  p<F  s»  -  a% 

of  art.  423,  when  we  change  tj  to  <r,  and  denote  the  radius  Ti 
by  a.  And  if  we  wish  to  shew  by  calculation^  from  the  proper- 
ties of  the  function^  that  the  harmonic  section  by  the  polar 
plane  holds  good  (as  it  is  well  known  to  do)  not  only  for  the  sphere 
but  for  the  ellipsoid^  we  have  only  to  imitate  the  process  of  art. 
462,  by  making 

and  then  substituting  for  t  the  semi-sum  of  the  two  roots  of 
the  following  quadratic  equation  in  x : 

l=/(w+«-*r) 
^fij  +  2a;-»/(t!T,  r)  +  x'^Jt, 
or 

«» (>fe- 1)  +  2x/(w,  r)  +/-«=0. 
For  this  semi-sum  is  evidently  * 

t  =/(«,  r)  (1  -/«)-, 
and  therefore  the  vector  p  of  the  point  of  harmonic  section  of  a 
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variable  secant  of  the  ellipsoid,  drawn  from  the  extremity  of  the 
given  vector  w,  is  (if  the  centre  a  be  still  the  origin  of  p), 

p  =  «+  r  (1  -/»)/(«,  r)-> ; 

but  if  we  operate  on  this  expression  by  the  functiontd  charade^ 
risticy  /(w,  ),  or  by  the  characteristic  ofoperation^  S .  to^,  we 
obtain  (by  476,  477)  the  result, 

that  is,  by  482,  we  obtain  the  equation  of  the  polar  plane. 

487.  The  expressions  in  471,  472,  473,  for  X,  p,  Si  give  the 
equations : 

5-X    5-M    ^-M 


i-K 


A  +  A'; 


where  X,  p,  ^  are  the  vectors  of  the  three  comers,  L,  m,  n,  of  a 
certain  variable  triangle,  in  the  plane  of  the  fixed  triangle  abc. 
If  then  we  observe  that  0,  c  -  k,  and  -  k  are  (by  466)  the  vectors 
of  the  three  corners,  a,  b,  c,  of  that  fixed  or  generating  triangle 
which  was  described  in  our  construction  of  the  ellipsoid,  when  the 
centre  a  is  still  made  the  common  origin  oi  vectors,  we  shall  see 
that  the  equations, 

NL  ^  CA  »  MN  ^  BC  =  LM  -^  AB  «  -  (A  + A% 

bold  good ;  and  that  therefore  the  new  and  variable  triangle  lmn 
is  SIMILAR  to  the  old  andjixed  triangle  abc;  while  it  is  also 
SIMILARLY  SITUATED,  in  ouc  common  plane  therewith,  namely, 
in  the  plane  of  the  greatest  and  least  axes  of  the  ellipsoid  ;  the 
sides  LM,  MN,  NL  of  the  one  triangle  heiitg  parallel  And  propor^ 
Honal  to  the  sides  ab,  bc,  ca,  of  the  other;  while  it  follows  from 
471,  472,  that, the  two  variable  points  l  and  m  are  situated  on 
the  same  indefinite  straight  line  as  the  two  fixed  points  a  and  b  : 
that  is,  on  the  axis  of  that  circumscribing  cylinder  of  revolution, 
which  has  been  considered  in  former  articles.  The  two  vectors 
AD,  AE,  of  the  two  points  d,  e,  in  the  same  construction  of  the 
ellipsoid,  being,  by  466,  respectively  equal  to  <r-ic  and  p,  where 
ap^-pKf  and  therefore 

(o"  -  ic)  p  ■  -  pic  -  up  =  -  2S .  icp ; 
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we  have,  by  47I9 

(a-ic)p=X(c-ic)  =  A(i-ic)V 

But  in  general  if  two  pairs  0/ co-initial  vectors^  as  here  a-Kf  pf 
and  X,  c  -  fc,  give,  when  respectively  multiplied  together,  one  com* 
mon  scalar  product,  they  terminate  in  four  concircular  points  : 
the  four  points  d^  b,  l,  b,  are  therefore  contained  on  the  circum- 
ference of  one  common  circle :  and  consequently  the  point  l,  of 
recent  articles,  may  be  found  by  an  elementary  construction,  de- 
rived from  this  simple  calculation  with  quaternions :  namely,  as 
the  second  point  of  intersection  of  the  circle  bdb  with  the  straight 
line  AB,  which  is  situated  in  the  plane  of  that  circle. 
488.  Again,  by  471,  472,  we  have 

T(p-X)  =  T0>-^)  =  6; 

therefore  the  point  b  of  the  ellipsoid  is  the  vertex  of  an  isoceles 
triangle,  constructed  on  lm  as  base ;  and  the  point  m  may  thus 
be  found  as  the  intersection  of  the  same  straight  line  ab  (or  al) 
with  a  circle  described  round  the  point  b  as  centre,  in  the  plane 
of  abb,  and  having  its  radius  equal  to  the  mean  semi-axis  of  the 
ellipsoid.  When  the  two  points  l  and  m  have  thus  been  found, 
the  third  point  n  can  then  be  deduced  from  them,  in  an  equally 
simple  geometrical  manner,  by  drawing  parallels,  ln,  mn,  to  the 
sides  AC,  bc  of  the  generating  triangle  abc,  from  which  the  ellip- 
soid itself  has  been  constructed.  It  is  clear,  from  what  has  been 
already  shewn,  not  only  that  these  two  sides  ln,  mn,  of  the  new 
and  variable  triangle  lmn,  are  parallel  to  the  two  cyclic  nor* 
mats  of  the  ellipsoid,  but  also  that  they  are  portions  of  the  axes 
qfthe  two  circles  which  are  contained  upon  the  surface  of  that  el' 
lipsoid^  and  pass  through  the  point  B  on  that  surface;  l  and m being 
points  on  those  two  axes,  because  they  are  the  centres  of  two 
spheres,'wh\ch  contain  the  two  circles  respectively ;  while  the  point 
N  of  intersection  of  those  two  axes  has  been  seen  to  be  the  centre 
of  that  common  sphere  (473),  which  contains  upon  itself  both 
those  two  circular  sections,  and  is  doubly  tangent  (by  474)  to  the 
ellipsoid,  namely,  at  the  two  points  of  intersection  of  the  two  cir- 
cles. Some  of  these  results,  with  others  yet  to  be  established,  will 
be  illustrated  by  a  new  diagram  (figure  100),  which  is  reserved 
for  a  future  article  (art.  493). 
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489.  Id  the  present  Lecture  we  have  not  as  yet  assumed 
the  Associative  Principle  «of  Multiplication,  although  it  has  been 
several  times  alluded  to ;  but  there  will  be  found  no  difficulty 
now  in  proving  anew  that  associative  property,  as  we  have  pro* 
mised  to  do,  with  the  help  of  the  distributive  principle.  For  this 
purpose,  let  us  make 


then 


q^a-^-a^  r^b  +  p^  *  =  i?  +  y, 
0  =  Va  =  VJ«Vc-Sa  =  S/3  =  Sy; 

#.ry  =  (c  +  7).(6  +  /3)(a  +  a) 
=  (c  +  y).(6a  +  6a  +  /3a  +  j3a) 
e  c  •  6a + c .  ia  +  c  •  j3a + c .  /3o 

+  y.Ja  +  y.6o  +  y.j3a  +  y.j3o; 

and  in  like  manner 

*r .  J'  =  c6 .  a  +  c6  .  o  +  c/3 .  a  +  cj3 .  a 
+  yA  •  a  +  76 .  o  +  yj3  •  a  +  yj3  .  a ; 

where  c.ba=^eb,a  hy  algebra^  because  a,  b,  c  are  scalar s;  and 
for  the  same  reason,  by  comparatively  easy  principles  of  this  cal- 
culus (see  the  Third  Lecture),  we  have  c  .ba  =  cb  .a^  c  .fia^ 
c/3  •  a,  c .  /3a  =  c/3  •  a,  7 .  Ja  =  y6 .  a,  y .  6a  =  76 .  o,  y .  /3a = y/3 .  a. 
It  remains  then  only  to  prove  the  associative  formula  for  the 
MULTIPLICATION  OF  THREE  VECTORS,  namely  the  equation, 

y  .  /3a  «  y/3  .  o  ; 

which  has  indeed  already  been  discussed  at  some  length  in  the 
Fifth  Lecture,  in  connexion  with  spherical  constructions^  but 
which  we  now  desire  to  establish  anew,  independently  of  figures 
on  a  sphere.     Make  for  this  purpose,  as  in  art.  406, 

make  also,  as  we  are  evidently  allowed  to  do,  by  projections  on 
three  rectangular  lines, 

y  =  y+^+y,y(|a,  yl/j,y    ±a,  y    ±p; 

we  shall  have,  by  the  distributive  principle. 
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and  are  to  shew  that  each  term  of  the  one  expression  is  equal  to 
the  corresponding  term  of  the  other;  in  which  comparison  of 
term  with  term,  we  may  obviously  introduce  or  suppress  any 
scalar  coefficients,  and  so  may  assume,  without  any  real  loss  of 
generality,  the  values, 

7'=  /3'=  a,  7*^*=  )3*=  o',  y" «=  aa\  Ta  =  To ; 

a  being  a  new  line  perpendicular  to  a,  in  the  plane  of  a  and  ^. 
We  may  even  conceive  that  the  system  of  three  rectangular  lines, 
a,  a,  aa,  coincides  with  the  system  t,j,  k  (compare  art.  77); 
and  then  the  six  equations  to  be  proved  are  seen  to  be  true, 
under  the  forms, 

•  ••  •     *      ••  •  •  ••  •!  I    •  •*  • 

t .  «  =  - t«it .  t ;  t  .jt  =  -iA  =  At  =  i;  .1, 

•    ••        •       «•     ••••••        •■         •      ••• 

j.ti  =  -^  =  -Ai=jt.t;j.ji  =  -jft  =  -f=j;.t; 

k,ii  =  -k=ji^ki,i;  Ji.ji'^-hk^i  1  ^-ii^lg  ,u 

It  was  nearly  thus  that  I  was  originally  led  to  perceive  the  truth 
of  the  associative  principle  of  multiplication  of  quaternions,  after 
having  established  as  definitions  (though  not  as  wholly  arbitrary 
ones)  the  fundamental  formulse  respecting  the  multiplications  of 
yi,  and  having  assumed  (as  I  at  first  did)  from  algebraical  analo- 
gies, the  truth  of  the  distributive  principle ;  although  I  found  my- 
self compelled  to  reject  the  commutative  property  of  multiplica- 
tion, as  not  generally  truefi>r  quaternions, 

490.  It  was  shewn,  in  the  two  preceding  Lectures,  that  the 
investigation  and  employment  of  the  associative  principle  of 
multiplication,  without  the  distributive,  led  to  many  inte- 
resting inquiries  and  results,  especially  as  regarded  spherical 
geometry :  and  the  present  Lecture  may  have  already  sufficed  to 
shew  that  many  other  geometrical  inquiries  of  interest  may  be 
suggested  and  assisted,  by  the  distributive  principle,  without 
THE  associative,  for  instance,  as  regards  the  generation  of  the 
ellipsoid.  The  Calculus  of  Quaternions  would,  however,  be  ex- 
tremely incomplete,  if  it  ^qt^  permanently  deprived  of  the  use  of 
either  of  these  two  important  principles :  and  indeed  the  combi^ 
nation  of  both  is  essential,  in  many  of  its  more  advanced  applica- 
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tions.  Without  entering  at  present  on  any  qu^on  which  could 
eeem  to  you  difficult,  I  shall  resume  the  discussion  of  the  equa-> 
Uon  of  the  ellipsoid,  employing  both  principles  freely. 

491.  Resuming  therefore  the  equation  of  art.  465  for  the  el- 
lipsoid, namely, 

T(<p+/ttic)«ic»-«S 

let  us  introduce  two  new  constant  vectors  i'  and  k\  connected 
with  the  two  former  constant  vectors  i,  k,  by  the  relations, 

lie' » «'ic  =  T .  4JC ; 
which  give 

ic'  =  4"*  T .  uc  o  -  Tic  •  U«t 
i'c5  ic'i  T .  IK  "  -  Ti .  Uic, 

Substituting  for  i,  k  their  values  in  terms  of  i',  k  ,  namely 

C«K    ^i.lK,    KB<     'i.ilC, 

we  find 

« 

iH>  +  pic-(ic'-V+/t>i'-OT.iV=Tic'(ic'-V  +  p«'-')Ti'; 
T  (ip  +  pic)  «T .ic'(ie'->  +  pt'-0  i'-T  (pt'+ ie» -T(i> +  pic') ; 

the  above  cited  equationi 

T(ip  +  pic)  =  ic»-iS 

acquires  therefore,  by  these  substitutions,  the  new  but  anatogoua 
fornix  wherein  we  see  that  i  and  «  have  merely  taken  the  places 
of  i  and  K : 

T(i>+'pieO«ie'^-cX 

The  PBRFBCT  8IMILARITT  OF  THBSB  TWO  FORMS  ofthc  equation 

of  the  ellipsoid  renders  it  evident,  that  a//  the  conclurione^  which 
have  been  deduced  from  the  one  form,  can,  with  suitable  and 
easy  modifications^  be  deduced  from  the  other  also.  Thus  if  we 
still  regard  the  centre  a  as  the  origin,  and  treat  i-  k  and  -k  as 
the  vectors  of  two  new  fixed  points^  b'  and  c',  we  may  consider 
abV  as  a  NBW  obnbratimg  trianglb;  and  may  derive  from  it 
the  SAMB  BLLiPsoiD  as  before,  by  a  geometrical  process  of  gene- 
ration or  construction,  which  is  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  pro- 
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cess  already  assigned,  but  which  employs  (compare  the  end  of 
art.  470)  a  new  diacentric  sphere,  whereof  the  centre  is  at 
the  new  point  c'  while  its  radius  (»  Tk  =  Tic)  has  the  same 
length  as  in  the  former  construction.  For  instance,  the  two  new 
sides,  B'c'and  ac',  or -c' and  -«,  which  indeed  have  (by  the 
present  article)  the  same  directions  as  k  and  c,  or  as  the  two  old 
sides  CA  and  cb,  must  have  (like  them)  the  directions  of  the  two 
cyclic  normals :  and  the  third  new  side,  ab'  or  i  -  k  ,  must  be  the 
axis  of  a  second  cylinder  of  revolution^  circumscribed  round  the 
same  ellipsoid,  and  enveloping  also  the  mean  sphere.  In  &ct 
this  new  side  ab'  is  that  semi-diameter  of  the  ellipsoid  which 
was  denoted  by  ap  in  fig.  99,  art.  467 ;  and  it  was  remarked,  at 
the  end  of  that  article,  although  only  by  a  sort  of  anticipation, 
now  justified,  that  the  diameter  pp',  in  that  figure,  was  thus  the 
axis  of  revolution  of  a  second  cylinder,  enveloping  both  the  mean 
sphere  and  the  ellipsoid.  It  may  be  noticed  here,  that  the  new 
generating  triangle  ab  V  is  simply  the  reflexion  of  the  old  gene- 
rating triangle  abc,  with  respect  to  the  mqjor  axis. 

492.  If  we  determine,  on  this  new  axis  ab',  two  new  points 
l'  and  m',  with  two  new  vectors,  X'and  ju',  analogous  to  the  lately 
considered  vectors  X  and  /ui  and  assigned  by  similar  equationSf 
namely  by  the  following, 

we  shall  have  results  analogous  to  those  of  articles  471,  472, 
namely, 

T(p-X')  =  TO^-^')-('c''-i'*)  Td'-^r-i; 

where  b  still  denotes  the  length  of  the  mean  semi-axis  of  the 
ellipsoid.     Again,  the  relations  between  c,  k,  c',  k,  give 

iS.icp  +  icS.ip  =  (T.t'ic')*{'c'-^S.£'->  +  i'-*S.ic'-V) 

«  t'S  .  Kp  +  Jc'S  .  I  p, 

because 

(T.iV)*-i'»ic'«; 

one  of  the  expressions  for  ^  in  473  becomes  therefore 

AN-5  =  -2(t'-ic')-«(t'S.icp  +  ic'S.t», 

S  being  still  the  vector  of  the  same  point  n  as  before,  namely  (by 
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474)  the  Jbot  of  the  normal  to  the  ellipsoid,  which  is  drawn  at 
the  extremity  of  p.     But  by  the  recent  values  o(\\  fi\  we  have 

(t'-ic')»A'  =  -2(t'-,c)S.icp, 
'  (i'-ic')V=  +  2(t'-0S.i>; 

consequently 

K  C  I  -IC 

if  we  make  for  abridgment, 

and  hence  it  is  easy  to  infer,  by  reasonings  similar  to  those  of 
art.  487,  that  the  new  variable  triangle  l'm'k  is  similar  to  the  new 
fixed  triangle  abV,  and  similarly  situated  in  one  common  plane 
therewith ;  namely  in  the  common  plane  of  the  old  and  new  ge- 
nerating triangles,  which  is  also  that  of  the  greatest  and  least 
axes  of  the  ellipsoid.  We  have  also,  by  the  equations  last  esta- 
blished, combined  with  the  analogous  equations  of  487,  and  with 
the  relations  (491)  between  c,  k,  ly  k,  the  following  formulae : 

which  may  also  be  thus  written, 

lzA'_v-»o-     ^^  =v-^o- 

where  the  symbol 

v->o 

may  represent  any  scalar  :  as  the  analogous  symbol, 

s->o, 

may  represent  any  vbctob.  We  have  therefore  equations  of 
the  forms, 

where  x  and  y  are  scalars  :  in  fact,  with  the  recent  meaning  of 
the  scalar  z,  we  have  (by  the  articles  just  cited), 

2k 
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Zl  Z      I        -z 


.  T- 

7     1    — • 


^     £-A    A  +  A'ic    A  +  A' 

Now  the  quaternion  quotient  of  the  two  vectors  ^-X  and 
^-fi  could  not  reduce  itself  to  a  scalar^  if  those  vectors  were  not 
parallel  to  each  other,  or  to  some  common  line  (compare  122, 
407);  the  recent  equation, 

shews  therefore  that  the  three  co -initial  vectors^  X',  /u,  S,  must 
terminate  upon  one  common  right  line,  or  that  their  three  ex- 
treme points,  l\  m,  n,  are  collinear.  In  like  manner  the  equa- 
tion, 

shews  that  the  terminations,  l,  m',  n,  of  the  three  vectors  X,  fi\  £, 
are  situated  on  one  straight  line  :  so  that  the  two  straight  lines^ 
l'm,  lm',  or  their  prolongations,  must  cross  each  other  in  the 
point  N.  Indeed,  if  it  had  not  been  designed  to  exemplify  some 
processes  of  calculation,  we  might  have  more  rapidly  inferred  the 
fact  of  this  intersection  from  the  parallelisms, 

LN  II  AC  D  c'b'  II  nm',  and  mn  H  bc  ||  c'a  ||  nl'. 

But  the  two  lines,  lm',  ml',  may  be  regarded  as  the  diagonals 
of  a  certain  quadrilateral  inscribed  in  a  circle;  namely,  the 
plane  quadrilateral  lmm'l',  of  which  the  four  corners  are,  by  what 
has  been  already  shewn,  at  one  common  and  constant  distance 
=  6,  from  the  variable  point  e  of  the  ellipsoid.  (Or  the  concircu- 
larity  of  the  four  points  l,  m,  m',  l',  might  be  established  on  the 
plan  of  487,  by  means  of  the  equation,  jtiX*=X/ii  =  /o'  +  ft'.)  If 
then  we  here  content  ourselves  with  assuming  it  as  known,  that 
when  a  straight  line  af  (=  i'v  =  en)  is  drawn  from  the  centre  a  of 
an  ellipsoid,  so  as  to  be  in  direction  opposite,  and  in  length  red- 
procally  proportional,  to  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  same 
centre  a  on  the  tangent  plane  at  e,  this  line  must  terminate  in  a 
point  F  on  the  surface  of  another  ellipsoid  ;  which  new  sur- 
face is  concentric  with,  and  is  (in  a  certain  well-known  sense) 
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RECIPROCAL  to  thvit  Jbrtncr  ellipsoid,  which  contains  the  point  b 
itself  (or  the  termination  of  the  vector  p)  :  we  may  combine  the 
recent  results,  so  as  to  obtain  the  following  ^^ome^rtca/ con^^rtic- 
tion^  which  serves  to  generate  a  system  of  two  reciprocal 
ELLIPSOIDS,  by  means  of  a  moving  sphere. 

493.  Conceive  then  a  sphere,  with  constant  radius  =  i,  but 
variable  centre  e,  of  which  e'  represents  the  projection,  on  the 
plane  of  the  annexed  figure  100 ;  let  this  sphere  be  supposed  to 
movcy  so  that  it  always 

intersects    two  Jixed  ^*«-  ^^°- 

and  mutually  inter- 
secting straight  lines^ 
AB|  ab',  in  four  points 
L,  M,  l',  m',  of  which 
L  and  M  are  on  ab, 
while  l'  and  m'  are  on 
ab';  and  let  it  farther 
be  supposed  that  one 
diagonal^  lm',  of  the 
inscribed  quadrilate- 
ral lmm'l',  is  con- 
stantly parallel  to  a 
third  fixed   line    ac, 

which  will  oblige  the  other  diagonal  l'm  of  the  same  quadrilate- 
ral to  move  parallel  to  a  fi)urth  fixed  line  ac'.  Let  n  be  the 
point  in  which  the  diagonals  intersect;  and  conceive  a  line  af 
so  drawn  as  to  be  equal  in  length  and  similar  in  direction  to  en  ; 
or  so  that  aenf  shall  be  a  parallelogram ^  projected  into  ab^nf^ 
in  the  figure.  Then  the  locus  of  the  centre  e  of  the  moving 
sphere  is  one  ellipsoid;  and  the  locus  of  the  opposite  corner  f  of 
the  parallelogram  is  another  ellipsoid  reciprocal  thereto.  These 
two  ellipsoids  have  a  common  centre  a,  and  a  common  mean  axisy 
which  is  equal  to  the  diameter  (26)  of  the  moving  sphere^  and  is 
a  mean  proportional  between  the  greatest  axis  of  either  ellip- 
soid and  the  least  axis  of  the  other  ;  of  which  two  last-mentioned 
axes  the  directions  coincide.  Two  sides,  ae,  af,  of  the  parallelo- 
gram AENF,  are  thus  two  semi-diameters  which  may  be  regarded 

2k2 
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as  mutually  reciprocal^  one  of  the  one  ellipsoid,  and  the  other  of 
the  other;  but  because  they  fall  at  opposite  sides  of  the^n'nct- 
pal  plane  (containing  the  four  fixed  lines  and  the  greatest  and 
least  axes  of  the  two  ellipsoids),  it  may  be  proper  to  call  them, 
more  fully,  opposite  reciprocal  semi-diameters ;  and  to  call  the 
points  E  and  f,  in  which  they  terminate,  opposite  reciprocal 
points*  The  two  other  sides,  en,  fn,  of  the  same  variable  pa- 
rallelogram, are  the  normals  to  the  two  ellipsoids^  meeting  each 
other  in  the  point  n,  upon  the  common  principal  plane.  In  that 
plane,  the  two  former  fixed  lines,  ab,  ab',  are  the  axes  of  two 
cylinders  of  revolution^  circumscribed  about  the  first  ellipsoid ; 
and  the  two  latter  fixed  lines,  ac,  ac',  are  the  two  cyclic  normals 
of  the  same  first  ellipsoid  :  while  the  diagonals  lm',  ml',  of  the 
inscribed  quadrilateral  in  the  construction,  are  the  cuees  of  the 
two  circles  on  the  surface  of  that  first  ellipsoid,  which  circles 
pass  through  the  point  e,  that  is,  through  the  centre  of  the 
moving  sphere;  and  the  intersection  n  of  those  two  diagonals  is 
the  centre  oi  another  sphere^  which  cuts  the  first  ellipsoid  in  the 
system  of  those  two  circles  ;  all  which  is  easily  adapted,  by  suit- 
able interchanges,  to  the  other  or  reciprocal  ellipsoid^  and  flows 
with  facility  from  the  quaternion  equations  above  given,  and 
from  the  remarks  that  have  been  made  in  recent  articles. 

494.  If  we  introduce  five  new  vectors,  X,,  /li^,  X/,  /i/,  5^  of 
five  new  points  l  ,  m^,  l/,  m/,  h,  connected  with  those  lately  con- 
sidered by  the  relations  : 

X=AL  =  tE  =  p-X;  /i^=  am^=mb  =  |o-)m; 
X'=  al'=  l'e  =  p - X' ;  /i/=  am/=  m'e  =p-fi; 

$^  =  AH  =  N  E  =  p  -  5  (=  -  6»|;  =  fa)  ; 

then,  by  471,  472,  492, 

T\-T^,=  TX>T^>6; 


»— IC        i-  K 


A  =  V-'0; 


IC  — I       ic-t 


i 
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and  because  * 

\-5,=  «-x,  M--5,=?-M.  x;-?,=$-X',  |u;-5,=5-m'. 

we  shall  have,  by  487,  492, 


K  I  i-K 

JC  i  t  -JC 

whence  again  it  follows,  by  491,  that 

because 

t' Ik,  ic' I  t. 

Hence,  on  the  plan  of  recent  articles,  we  may  infer  that  the  five 
new  points  are  all  situated  in  one  common  plane^  which  is  parallel 
to  the  principal  plane  (493),  and  contains  the  points  of  the  ori- 
ginal ellipsoid ;  while  H  is  the  point  reciprocal  to  e,  upon  the 
second  or  reciprocal  ellipsoid,  and  is  diametri colly  opposite  to 
the  point  f  thereon.  In  fact,  so  much  as  this  might  at  once  be 
inferred  from  the  circumstance,  expressed  by  the  five  equations, 

AL  =»  LE,    AM^=  me,    AL'=  l'e,    AM/=  m'b,   AH  =  NK, 

that  the  five  lines  ll  ,  mm^,  lV,  m'm/,  nh,  bisect  and  are  bi- 
sected by  the  line  ab  ;  or  that  albl,,  &c.,  are  parallelograms. 
The  equations  above  written  also  shew  that  the  four  new  points, 
L,  M^  l/,  m/,  are  situated  on  one  common  circle  of  the  mean 
sphere^  namely,  its  intersection  with  the  above-mentioned  paral- 
lel plane  ;  that  the  lines  l  m^  and  l/m/  are  parallel  respectively  to 
the  lately  considered  lines  ab,  ab',  and  intersect  each  other  in  the 
point  E  of  the  original  ellipsoid ;  and  that  the  lines  lm/  and  l'm 
are  parallel  respectively  to  ac,  ac',  and  cross  in  the  correspond' 
ing  point  h,  of  the  reciprocal  ellipsoid.  And  hence  we  may 
derive  the  following  method  oi  generating  a  system  of  two  red- 
procal  ellipsoids  by  means  of  a  fixed  sphere,  which  seems  to 
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possess  some  advantages  over  the  process  lately  given,  for  the 
generation  of  such  a  system  by  means  of  a  moving  sphere^  but  is 
intimately  connected  therewith. 

495.  In  the  Jixed  sphere  (of  which  the  centre  is  a,  and  the 
radius  b)y  inscribe  a  plane  quadrilateral,  l  m^l/m/,  of  which  the 
four  successive  sides,  lm^,  m^l',  l/m/,  m/l,  shall  be  respectively 
parallel  to  four  fixed  right  lines,  ab,  ac\  ab',  ac;  and  then  pro- 
long, if  necessary,  the  first  and  third  sides  till  they  meet  in  a  point 
B,  and  denote  by  h  the  intersection  of  the  second  and  fourth  sides. 
Then*these  two  points  of  intersection^  b  and  h,  of  the  two  pairs  qf 
opposite  sides  of  this  inscribed  quadrilateral  {which  sides  movepa" 
rallel  to  themselves)^  will  be  two  reciprocal  points  on  two  recipro^ 
cal  ellipsoids :  namely,  the  same  system  of  ellipsoids  which  was 
otherwise  generated  in  493,  if  the  centre  a,  the  radius  (or  com- 
mon mean  semi-axis)  by  and  the  directions  of  the  four  fixed  lines, 
be  the  same  in  the  two  constructions.  The  relation  o/'rbcipro- 
ciTT  between  the  two  ellipsoids,  which  was  before  assumed  as 
hnown^  is  made  very  evident  by  the  present  process ;  being  seen 
to  be  connected  with  the  passage^from  one  pair  of  opposite  sides 
of  an  inscribed  quadrilateral  to  the  other  pair.  The  same  con- 
sideration shews  also  clearly  (what  however  is  otherwise  known), 
that  the  cyclic  normals  ac,  ac',  of  the  first  ellipsoid  are  the  axes 
of  the  cylinders  of  revolution  circumscribed  about  the  second; 
and  that,  conversely,  the  axes  ab,  ab',  of  those  two  cylinders  of 
revolution,  which  have  been  seen  to  envelope  the  original  ellip- 
soid, are  the  normals  to  the  two  cyclic  planes  of  the  second  or 
reciprocal  surface. 

496.  Another  mode  of  generating  the  original  ellipsoid  is 
easily  derived  from  the  relations  established  in  some  of  the  re- 
cent articles.  Conceive  two  equal  spheres  to  slide  within 
TWO  CYLINDERS  of  revolution ^  whose  axes  intersect  each  other^ 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  right  line  joining  the  centres  of  the 
spheres  shall  be  parallel  to  a  fixed  right  line;  then,  the  locus 
OF  THE  VARYING  CIRCLE  til  which  the  two  Spheres  intersect  each 
other  will  be  an  ellipsoid,  inscribed  at  once  in  both  the  cylin- 
dersy  so  as  to  touch  one  cylinder  along  one  ellipse  of  contact, 
and  the  other  cylinder  along  another  such  ellipse.  And  the  same 
ellipsoid  may  be  generated  as  the  locus  of  another  varying  cir- 
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cle,  which  shall  be  the  intersection  of  two  other  equal  spheres 
sliding  within  the  same  two  cylinders  of  revolution^  but  with  a 
connecting  line  of  centres  which  now  moves  parallel  to  another 
fixed  right  line;  provided  that  the  angle  between  these  two  fixed 
lines,  and  the  angle  between  the  axes  of  the  two  cylinders,  have 
both  one  common  pair  of  (internal  and  external)  bisectors^  which 
will  then  coincide  in  direction  with  the  greatest  and  least  axes 
of  the  ellipsoid :  while  the  diameter  of  each  of  the  four  sliding 
spheres  is  equal  to  the  mean  axis.  In  fact,  we  have  only  to  con- 
ceive (with  the  recent  significations  of  the  letters),  that  four 
spheres,  with  the  same  common  radius,  <=  by  are  described  about 
the  points  l,  m',  and  l\  m,  as  centres ;  for  then  the  first  pair  of 
spheres  will  cross  each  other  (if  they  cross  at  all),  in  one  circular 
section  of  the  ellipsoid  ;  and  the  second  pair  of  spheres  will  cross 
(if  at  all)  in  another  circular  section  of  the  same  surface.  We 
might  also  conceive  an  arbitrary  curve  on  the  ellipsoid  to  be  de* 
scribed  by  the  vertex  b  of  an  isosceles  triangle  lem'  (or  l'em), 
the  common  length  of  whose  two  equal  sides  is  constant,  and 
=  A,  while  the  base  lm'  (or  l'm)  varies  indeed  in  length,  but 
moves  parallel  to  one  fixed  right  line  kc  (or  ac'),  and  is  con- 
stantly inscribed  in  a  given  angle  bab',  l  (or  m)  moving  along 
the  given  right  line  ab,  and  m'  (or  l')  moving  along  another 
given  right  line  ab'.  Or,  we  might  conceive  the  two  equal  sides 
of  the  triangle  to  be  two  adjacent  sides  of  a  rhombus  of  constant 
perimeter^  of  which  one  diagonal  moves  parallel  to  itself  within 
a  given  rectilinear  angle,  while  the  plane  of  the  rhombus  tturnsj 
according  to  an  arbitrary  law,  and  the  extremities  of  the  other 
diagonal  describe  two  curves  on  the  ellipsoid^  each  separately 
arbitrary,  but  not  entirely  unconnected  with  each  other. 

497.  With  the  recent  significations  of  the  letters,  we  have, 
by  492,  491,  472, 

«=  {ip  +  (ot){i  (ic- «)  ic"*)**  «=  (i/t>  +  /w)  ic (le-  0'^  r* 

=  -A'ic(ic-«)r»  =  A'(ic-ic»rO; 
and 

|u  =  A'(ic-0- 
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If  then  we  make  for  abridgmenty 

and  employ  two  new  fixed  vectors,  i}  and  0,  defined  by  the  equa- 
tionSy 

i,  =  TtU(i-ic),  e=T,cU(K-^-rO  =  TKUO-ic'), 
which  give 

i-ic  =  T(i-ic)U(i-ic)  =  i|T'-^, 
and  also  (compare  464), 

along  with  other  analogous  or  connected  expressions,  some  of 
which  will  offer  themselves  to  our  notice  afterwards :  we  shall 
have  the  values, 

Hence  the  equations, 

of  one  of  the  two  pairs  of  sliding  spheres,  may  be  made  to  assume 
the  forms : 

between  which  it  remains  to  eliminate  the  scalar  coefficient  ^,  in 
order  to  find  in  a  new  way  an  equation  of  the  ellipsoid^  regarded 
as  the  locus  of  the  circle  in  which  the  two  spheres  intersect  each 
other.  And  it  will  be  useful  here  to  effect  this  elimination,  both 
as  an  exercise  in  the  present  Calculus,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
results  to  which  it  leads. 

498.  Squaring  for  this  purpose  the  two  last  written  equa- 
tions, we  find,  for  the  two  sliding  spheres,  the  two  following 
more  developed  equations : 

0=:6>  +  p»-  2^S .  fip-hg^  ti^ ; 

Taking  then  the  difference,  and  dividing  by  ^,  we  find  the  equa- 
tion. 
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which,  relatively  to  p^  is  linear^  and  may  be  considered  as  the 
equation  of  the  plane  of  the  varying  circle  of  intersection  of  the 
two  sliding  spheres ;  any  one  position  of  that  plane  being  dis- 
tinguished from  any  other  by  the  particular  value  of  the  variable 
coefficient  g.  Eliminating  therefore  that  coefficient  by  substitu- 
ting its  value,  namely, 

5r=2(e»-„»)-^s.(e-n)p, 

we  find  that  the  equation  of  the  ellipsoid,  regarded  as  the  locus 
of  the  varying  circle,  may  be  presented  under  either  of  the  two 
following  new  forms : 


^\p — 7^^ — /=*• 


And  we  may  verify  that  these  two  last  equations  of  the  ellipsoid 
are  consistent  with  each  other,  by  observing  that  the  semisum  of 
the  two  vectors  under  the  signs  T  is  perpendicular  to  their  semi" 
difference  (as  it  ought  to  be,  in  order  to  allow  of  those  two  vec- 
tors themselves  having  any  common  lengthy  such  as  b);  or  that 
the  condition  of  rectangularity. 


is  satisfied :  which  may  be  proved  by  shewing  (compare  454), 
that  the  scalar  of  the  product  of  these  two  last  vectors  vanishes. 
We  may  also  verify  the  recent  forms  of  the  equation  of  the  ellip- 
soid, by  remarking  that  they  concur  in  giving  the  mean  semi- 
axis  6,  as  equal  to  the  length  Tp  of  the  radius  of  that  diametral 
and  circular  section,  which  is  made  by  the  cyclic  plane  having 
for  equation, 

S.(e-i,)/>  =  0; 

this  plane  being  found  by  the  consideration  that  i}  -  0  has  the  di- 
rection of  the  cyclic  normal  i,  because  (by  497), 
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(•,- 0)  T^— !?  =  t-ic«  t-»  =  (1  - ic»r»)  t 


80  that 


-r^(ic«-t')  =  UtTr^6T(£-ic), 


ii-0  =  6Ut: 


or  by  making  the  coeffident  g^O^  in  the  linear  formula  of  this 
article. 

499.  If  we  observe  that 

0»-ii*  =  ic'-t*  =  ac>0, 
and  that 

T(n-0)  =  6, 

while  the  vector  expression  (0*- 1|*)  p-2i|S .  (0-i|)p  is  equal  to 
its  own  vector  part ;  we  shall  easily  see  that  the  first  of  the  two 
lately  obtained  equations  of  the  ellipsoid  may  be  successively 
transformed  as  follows : 

T(,-e)(e'-,o  =  *(«*-»>') 

-T((fl»-„»)p-2„S.(e-,)p} 

=  TV{(e«-,')p-2flS.(e-n)/,i 

^TV[e'p-v{9p+pe)  +  npn] 
=  T\{{9-n)9p-r,p{9-n)]- 


But 


V.  (0 -,) Op  =V.p# («-„), 


because  in  general  for  any  three  vectors  a,  /3,  y  (compare  317), 
the  following  relations  hold  good, 

a^^-K.yfia,  S .  «j3y  =  -  S .  7/3a,  V.oj3y-+V.  y/Sa; 
hence 

(e'-,')T(,-e)=Tv.(p»-i,p)  (»-,) 
'Ty.(vp-pe)(fi-9)} 

or,  more  concisely, 

TV.  (,p-/>e)U(i|-0)  =  «•-„': 

and  the  same  transformation  may  be  obtained  with  equal  ease. 
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from  the  second  form  of  the  equation  of  the  ellipsoid,  which  was 
deduced  in  the  foregoing  article.  Again,  the  versor  of  every  vee^ 
tor  has,  in  this  calculus,  a  negative  square  (see  113);  we  have 
therefore,  in  particular, 

{U(,-e))'  =  -l; 

and  under  the  sign  TV,  as  under  the  sign  T,  it  is  allowed  to  di- 
vide by  - 1,  without  affecting  the  value  of  the  tensor ;  it  is  there- 
fore permitted  to  write  the  equation  of  the  ellipsoid  under  the 
form : 

and  this  form  seems  to  me  to  be  deserving  of  attention,  on  ac- 
count of  the  simple  and  remarkable  geometrical  relations  to  the 
surface,  which  the  two  fixed  vectors^  il,  0,  will  be  found  to  possess. 
500.  The  last  form  of  the  equation  of  the  ellipsoid,  which 
may  also  be  thus  written, 

may  be  deduced  in  another  way,  as  follows,  from  the  equation, 

T  {ip  +  pic)  =  ic*  - 1', 

of  articles  465,  &c. :  and  the  deduction  will  be  an  useful  exer- 
cise.    Writing  the  cited  equation  thus, 

we  may  observe  that  while  the  denominator  of  the  fraction  in  the 
first  member  is  a  pure  scalar^  the  numerator  is  a  pure  vector; 
for  the  identity, 

«p  +  /OK  =  S  .  (t  +  ic)  p  +  V.  (t  -  ic)  p, 
gives 

S.(cp  +  pic)  (c-ic)  =  S.(£-ic)  V.(c-.k)p  =  0; 

because  generally,  for  any  two  vectors  a  and  /3, 

/3±V./3a,  S./3V./3a  =  0: 
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indeed  we  may  easily  now  see  (compare  442),  that  for  any  three 
vectors,  a,  /3»  79  we  have  the  identity, 

S.7V./3a  =  S.7/3a; 

which  last  expression  reduces  itself  to  0,  when  7  =  /3,  because 
/3*a  is  a  vector.  We  may  therefore  change  T  to  TV,  as  operating 
on  the  last  written  fraction  ;  and,  under  the  sign  V,  may  substi- 
tute {i  -  k)  pi  for  ip  {i  -  ic),  on  the  principle  referred  to  in  the  last 
article  ;  namely,  that  the  vector  part  of  the  product  of  any  three 
vectors  remains  unchanged^  although  the  scalar  part  of  it  changes 
sigfiy  when  their  order  is  reversed :  which  principle  indeed  is 
easily  seen  to  hold  good  for  any  odd  number  o/vectors^  because 
the  newproducty  thus  reversed^  is  the  negative  of  the  conjugate 
of  the  old  product.  (Compare  again  art.  317  ;  see  also  408, 
410.)  Again,  it  is  always  allowed  in  this  calculus  to  divide 
(although  not  generally,  to  multiply)  both  the  numerator  and  de> 
nominator  of  a  quaternion  fraction  by  any  common  vector  or 
quaternion  (different  from  zero) ;  that  is,  to  multiply  both  numera- 
tor and  denominator  into  the  reciprocal  of  such  common  vector  or 
quaternion  :  namely,  by  writing  the  symbol  of  this  new  factor, 
or  reciprocal,  to  the  right  (but  not  generally  to  the  left)  of  the 
symbols  of  numerator  and  denominator,  above  and  below  the 
fractional  bar.  Dividing  therefore  thus  above  and  below  by  (,  or 
multiplying  into  r%  after  that  permitted  transposition  of  factors 
which  was  just  now  specified,  and  after  the  change  of  T  to  TV, 
we  find  that  the  last  written  equation  of  the  ellipsoid  assumes  the 

form, 

T.y(i--ic)p^piic^.^^^^ 

(e-ic)  +  (ic-ic«rO 

the  new  denominator  indeed  at  first  presenting  itself  under  the 
form  ic'  e"*  - «,  but  being  changed  for  greater  symmetry  to  the  de- 
nominator just  now  written,  which  we  are  allowed  to  do,  because 
under  the  sign  T,  or  under  the  sign  TV  (though  not  under  V 
itself,  nor  under  S,  U,  or  K),  we  may  multiply  by  negative 
unity.  Substituting  finally  for  «-ie  and  ic-ic'r*  their  values 
given  near  the  beginning  of  art.  497,  and  suppressing,  above  and 
below,  the  common  factor  T .  (e  -  r)  rS  we  find  as  a  tran^ormed 
equation  of  the  ellipsoid: 
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1 


--^  =  T(e-ic); 
where 


The  form  written  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  article  is 
therefore  deduced  anew. 

501 .  The  geometrical  construction  already  mentioned  (in  art. 
496),  of  the  ellipsoid  as  the  locus  of  the  circle  in  which  two 
sliding  spheres  intersect,  shews  easily  (see  art.  497)  that  the  sca- 
lar co-efficient  g^  in  the  continued  equation, 

T(p-i7ii)  =  TO>-^fl)  =  6, 

of  that  pair  of  sliding  spheres,  becomes  equal  to  the  number  2, 
at  one  of  those  limiting  positions  of  the  pair,  for  which,  after  cut- 
ting, they  TOUCH,  before  they  cease  to  meet  each  other.  In  fact, 
if  we  thus  make  f/  =  2,  the  values  /u  =  gn^  A'  =>  gO  (see  the  last  cited 
article)  of  the  vectors  of  the  centres  of  the  sliding  spheres  will 
give,  for  the  interval  between  those  two  centres,  the  expression, 

T(;,-X')=^T(„-e)  =  26; 

this  interval  will  therefore  be  in  this  case  double  of  the  radius  of 
either  sliding  sphere,  because  it  will  be  equal  to  the  mean  axis 
of  the  ellipsoid,  and  the  two  equal  spheres  will  touch  one  another. 
Had  we  assumed  a  value  for  g^  less  by  a  very  little  than  the  num- 
ber 2,  the  two  spheres  would  have  cut  each  other  in  a  very  small 
circle,  of  which  the  circumference  would  have  been  (by  the  con- 
struction) entirely  contained  upon  the  surface  of  the  ellipsoid  ; 
and  the  plane  of  this  little  circle  would  have  been  parallel  and 
very  near  to  that  other  plane,  which  was  the  common  tangent 
plane  of  the  two  spheres,  and  also  of  the  ellipsoid,  when  g  re- 
ceived the  value  2  itself.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  this  value  2  of 
g  corresponds  to  an  umbilicar  point  on  the  ellipsoid;  and 
that  the  equation, 

S.(0-i|)p  =  0'-»j% 

which  is  obtained  from  the  more  general  equation  in  498,  of  the 
plane  of  a  circle  on  the  ellipsoid,  by  changing^  to  2,  represents 
an  UMBILICAR  TANGENT  PLANE,  at  which  the  normal  has  the  di- 
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rection  of  the  vector  ri-0:  and  accordingly  it  has  been  seen  that 
this  last  vector  has  the  direction  of  the  cyclic  normal  c ;  in  con- 
nexion with  which  circumstance  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  vec- 
tor ©■*-  ij"*  has  the  direction  of  the  other  cyclic  normal,  jc.  In 
fact,  it  is  not  difficult  to  prove  from  the  expressions  in  497,  that 

i,»  =  t>,  (l«  =  ,c»,  u-»T(I-ice-0  =  r^-ice->,  e-^T(l-icc-0  =  r*-ic-S 

t  =  TijU  (n  -  0),  ic  =  TeU(0-^  -  nO ; 

from  which,  or  immediately  from  the  expressions  just  cited,  it 
follows  (compare  469)  that 

Ti|  =  Te  =  i(a  +  c);  T0  =  Tic  =  i(a-c). 

The  lengths  of  the  three  semUaxea  of  the  ellipsoid  admit  there- 
fore of  being  very  simply  thus  expressed,  in  terms  of  the  new 
fixed  vectors^  i|,  0 : 

a  =  Ti|  +  T0;  6  =  T(i|-0);  c  =  Ti,-T0. 
We  have  also  the  formulse : 

U£-Uic=U(i|-.0)+U(i|-»-0-O  l|U.,+U0; 
Ue+Uic  =  U(i|-0)-U(ii-^-0-Ol|Ui|-UO; 

the  members  of  the  first  formula  having  each  the  direction  of  the 
greatest  axis  of  the  ellipsoid,  and  the  members  of  the  second  for- 
mula having  each  the  direction  of  the  least  axis;  as  may  easily 
be  proved,  for  the  first  members  of  these  formulae,  by  the  con* 
struction  with  the  diacentric  sphere,  already  given  in  articles 
466,  &c. 

502.  The  recently  obtained  equation  of  an  umbilicar  tangent 
plane  may  also  be  verified  by  observing  that  it  gives,  for  the 
length  of  the  perpendicular  (p)  let  fall  from  the  centre  of  the 
ellipsoid  on  such  a  plane,  the  expression 

p  =  (fl» - 1|«)  T  (i|  -  ey  =  acb-' ; 

which  agrees  with  known  results.  And  the  vector  a»  of  the  um- 
bilicar point  itself  must  be  the  semi-sum  of  the  vectors  of  the  cen- 
tres of  the  two  equal  and  sliding  spheres,  in  that  limiting  post- 
tton  of  the  pair  in  which  (as  above)  they  touch  each  other;  this 
UMBILICAR  VECTOR  a»  is  therefore  expressed  as  follows  : 
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because  this  is  the  semi-sum  of  /u  and  X',  or  of  gri  and  gO^  when 
g  =  2.  As  one  verification  we  see  that  i|+  0  may  be  substituted 
for  p^  without  violating  the  equation  of  the  ellipsoid,  because 
this  substitution  gives, 

and  as  another  verification,  we  may  observe  that  the  same  ex- 
pression t|+  0  for  01  conducts  to  the  following  known  value  for 
the  length  (u)  of  an  umbiltcar  semi-diameter  of  the  ellipsoid : 

because  for  any  two  vectors  i|,  0,  we  have  the  identity, 

T  (i, + 0)» + T  (i,  -  ey  =  (Ti, + Tdy + (T^  -  T0)\ 

503.  By  similar  reasonings  it  may  be  shewn  that  the  expres- 
sion, 

a;'=T„U0  +  T0Uii, 

which  may  also  be  thus  written, 

represents  another  umbiltcar  vector  ;  in  fact,  we  have, 

w'  =  (if  +  BY  =  w',  To*'  =  Tcu, 
and 

ai  +  a;'=(Ti|  +  Te)  (Ui,+U0), 
ai-a>'=(T»,-Tfl)(Ui,-U0); 

so  that  the  vectors  oi,  oi'  are  equally  long,  and  the  angle  between 
them  is  bisected  by  Ui}+U0,  or  by  U(i-ic)  +  U(£'-ic'),  that  is 
by  the  direction  of  the  axis  major  of  the  ellipsoid ;  while  the 
supplementary  angle  between  oi  and  -  J  is  bisected  by  Uf;  -U0, 
or  by  U(e-ic)-U(i'-ic'),  and  therefore  by  the  axis  minor.  It 
is  evident  that  -  oi  and  -  to  are  also  umbilicar  vectors;  and  it  is 
clear,  from  what  has  been  shewn  in  former  articles,  that  the  vec- 
tors t|  and  0  have  the  directions  of  the  axes  of  the  two  circum« 
scribed  cylinders  of  revolution. 

504.  A  few  additional  remarks  may  assist  to  render  evident 
the  utility,  and  to  illustrate  the  significations,  of  the  two  fixed  vec- 
tors f),  0,  although  our  remaining  time  will  not  allow  us  to  enter 
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largely  into  the  subject.     And  first  we  may  observe  that  the  va- 
lues for  iUfc,  in  terms  off;,  0,  give 

in  obtaining  which  expressions  we  have  employed  these  other 
values : 

a»  =  (Ti|  +  T0)»  =  Ti|'  +  2T»,T0  +  T©« 

=  -»,*  +  2T. 1,0-0'; 

c»  =  (Til  -  TOy  =-»,«-  2T .  »,0  -  0« ; 
and 

6>=T(i|-0)«  =  -(i,-0)'^=-i,'  +  2S.i|0-0«; 

observing  also  that^r  any  quaternion^  such  as  here 

we  have 

9>  =  (S J + VqY  =  8^2  ^.  2  Vq  Sq  +  Vy% 

S.  j«=Sy«+Vj>, 

V.}'=2VySy, 

T.9«=T9»=Sy'-VyS 

2  (  S .  y*  +  T .  y«)  =  4  S J'  =  (2  Sj)« ; 

so  that  generally  the  scalar  of  the  square  root  of  any  qua- 
ternion q^  (in  the  present  instance,  »,0),  which  square  root  (by 
152)  is  considered  as  being  generally  an  octf/e-an^^c/ ^ua/enttcm, 
admits  of  being  expressed  by  the  formula. 

And  here  it  may  be  noted  that  this  is  only  one  out  of  a  vcut 
number  o/* general  transformations,  with  which  the  present 
calculus  abounds  :  and  which  may  be  deduced,  with  more  or  less 
facility,  from  the  laws  of  the  symbols^  S,  T,  U,  V,  K,  by  the 
principles  already  laid  down. 

505.  If  then,  retaining  the  centre  as  the  origin  of  vectors,  we 
change  at  once  0  to  f0,  and  y\  to  ^~^i},  where  t  is  any  positive  sca- 
lar, since  we  shall  not  alter  thereby  any  one  of  the  three  functions, 

U»j,  U0,  i|0, 

we  shall  leave  unaltered  the  three  following  things^  namely :  Ist, 
the  directions  of  the  axes  of  revolution  of  the  two  circumscribed 
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cylinders;  2nd  (in  connexion  with  these)  ^  the  directions  of  the 
three  principal  axes  of  the  ellipsoid  ;  and  3rd,  the  differences  of 
the  squares  of  the  semi-axes^  a,  i,  c.  To  those  then  who  are  at 
all  acquainted  with  the  theory  of  the  focal  comics,  ot  focal 
curves^  which  have  in  modern  times  been  made  to  play  so  impor- 
tant  a  part  in  the  theory  of  surfaces  of  the  second  order,  and  who 
have  attended  also  to  the  foregoing  calculations  with  quaternions, 
it  will  be  evident  that  these  simultaneous  changes  of 

1}  and  By  to  t'^ni  and  ^0, 

can  merely  cause  2i  passage  to  a  confocal  surface  :  leaving  the 
FOCAL  ELLIPSE,  and  the  focal  hyperbola,  unchanged.  The 
latter  curve  (the  focal  hyperbola)^  which  is  known  to  have  the 
axes  of  the  cylinders  for  its  asymptotes^  and  to  cut  the  ellipsoid 
(perpendicularly)  in  the  four  umbilicar  points,  will  be  found  to 
be  adequately  represented,  in  our  calculus,  by  the  single  equa- 
tion, 

V.n/>.V.p0  =  (V.„0)». 

For  ihe  former  curve  (the  focal  ellipse)^  it  is  convenient  to  em- 
ploy a  system  of  two  equations  :  the  first  of  which  may  be  that 
of  its  plane  (perpendicular  to  the  minor  axis  of  the  ellipsoid), 
namely,  the  equation, 

S.pUi|  =  S./t>U0; 

while  the  second  may  be  at  pleasure  either  of  two  equations,  re- 
presenting two  cylinders  of  revolution,  with  a  common  radius 

=  (6*  -  c*)^,  on  each  of  which  cylinders  the  focal  ellipse  is  situated ; 
namely,  either  of  the  two  equations  following, 

TV./t>Ui|  =  2S\/;;fl, 
and 

TV.pU0  =  2S/;;0. 

The  foregoing  will  perhaps  be  considered  as  expressions  suffi- 
ciently simple  for  these  two  known  and  important  conies^  and 
for  their  connexions  with  a  system  of  confocal  surfaces, 

506.  It  may,  however,  appear  strange  that  in  this  species  of 

SYMBOLICAL    GBOMBTRV    OF   THREE    DIMENSIONS    it    should    be 

said|  that  a  curve  in  space,  as  here  the  focal  hyperbola,  may 

2l 
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tidmit  of  being  adbquatbly  rbprbsbntbd  by  a  sinolb  bqua- 
TioN|  such  as  the  equation, 

whereas  we  have  repeatedly  seen,  in  the  present  Lecture,  that  a 
curve  may  be  not  more  than  adequately  expressed  by  a  system 
OF  TWO  EQUATIONS,  representing  a  system  of  two  surfaces.  For 
example,  the  focal  ellipse  of  the  last  article  was  represented  by 
the  system, 

S.pU»,  =  S.pUfl,  TV.pU»,  =  2S\/^, 

which  denoted  separately  a  plane  and  a  cylinder ;  the  spherical 
conic  of  art.  421  by  the  system, 

representing  separately  a  sphere  and  a  cone  ;  its  cyclic  arcs  were 
each  represented,  in  the  same  article,  by  a  system  of  two  equa- 
tions, denoting  a  plane  and  a  sphere ;  an  analogous  system  served 
to  represent  the  circle  of  contact  in  422 ;  the  ellipse  of  art.  433 
was  represented  by  the  two  equations, 

denoting  again  a  plane  and  cylinder ;  while  another  plane,  com- 
bined with  the  same  cylinder,  was  used  to  express  a  circle  in 
432  ;  a  plane  and  sphere  gave  in  art.  417,  the  equations 

S./t>a-^=I,   S./3/o-»=l, 

which  jointly  represented  the  circular  base  of  a  cone;  and  the 
major  axis  of  the  same  cone,  in  art.  426,  when  regarded  as  an 
indefinite  tight  line,  had  its  position  expressed  by  the  two  equa- 
tions, 

S  .  ap  =  0,   S  .  j3/o  =  0, 

which,  separately  taken,  denoted  the  two  cyclic  planes.  Nor  could 
we,  in  any  one  oi  these  examples,  which  might  easily  have  been 
made  more  numerous,  have  rightly  contented  ourselves  with  r^- 
taining  one  alone  out  of  the  two  equations,  although  the  system 
might  in  each  case  have  been  varied. 

507.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  all  these  cases,  each 
separate  equation  has  been  of  scalar  form,  and  therefore  quite 
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analogous^  in  this  new  symbolical  geoipetryy  to  the  usual  Carte^ 
sian  expression  for  a  surface,  by  an  equation  between  its  co-or* 
dinates  x^  y^  z,  which  with  us  are  regarded  as  three  scalers. 
In  general,  if  p  be  still  regarded  as  a  variable  vector,  and  if^ 
denote  any  scalar  Junction  of  it  (whether  this  function  be  of  the 
second  or  of  any  other  dimension),  then,  on  substituting  for /o  its 
value  ix-¥jy  +  kz  (101,  S(c.),  the  equation 

^  =  0,  or^  =  constant, 

where  the  constant  is  still  a  scalar,  will  take,  by  the  rules  of  this 
calculus,  the  form  of  an  ordinary  algebraic  equation  hetvfeen 
Xj  yj  Zy  and  may  be  interpreted  as  expressing  a  surface^  on  the 
usual  plan  of  the  Cartesian  co-ordinates.  Thus  if  we  did  not 
otherwise  know  (by  168,  &c.)  the  signification,  in  the  present 
Calculus,  of  the  equation 

p«+l  =  0, 

as  representing  the  unit-sphere  round  the  origin,  or  if  we  had 
forgotten  that  signification,  or  desired  to  deduce  it  anew,  we 
might  write  the  equation  under  the  form, 

(ix  +jy  +  kzy  +  1=0, 

and  then  perform  the  operation  of  squaring  the  trino^nial  as  fol- 
lows : 

ix  +iy + kz 

ix  +jy  +  kz 

-  a;*  +  kxy  -jxz 

-  y>  -  kyx         +  iyz 

-  z^  -^-jzx  -  izy 


-  »*  -  y*  - ;?» =  {ix  +jy  +  kzy ; 

the  three  lines  here  added  up  being  respectively  the  products  of 
ix-¥jy-\^kzj  multiplied  by  tar,  by^y,  and  by  kz.  For  thus  the 
proposed  equation  p'  +  1  =  0  would  take  the  ordinary  forjo, 

and  would  be  seen  anew  to  represent  the  unit-sphere. 
508.  Again,  suppose  that  we  meet  the  equation 

S .  op  =  0, 
2  l2 
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where  a  is  a  given  and  p  a  variable  vector.  Here,  instead  of  em- 
ploying the  principles  of  articles  413,  420,  421,  we  might  write, 

and  should  then  find,  by  distributive  multiplication,  " 

ap  =  {ia  -^jb  +  Ac)  {ix  +jy  +  hz) 

=  -ax-¥kay-jaz 

-by-  kbx  +  ibz 

-  cz  -i-jcx  -  icy 

=  -  (ax  +  by  +  cz) 

+ 1  {bz  -  cy)  +j  (cx-az)  +  k  (ay  -  bx) ; 

this  product  is  therefore  seen  anew  to  be  a  quaternion^  as  in  the 
Third  Lecture  it  was  otherwise  shewn  to  be :  because  it  is  now 
found  to  be  reducible  by  actual  multiplication  to  the  standard 
quadrinomialform  of  arts.  450,  &c.,  namely,  to  the  form, 

w  +  ix  +jy  +  kz. 

At  the  same  time  the  scalar  and  vector  parts,  taken  separately, 
of  this  quaternion  product  a/o,  are  seen  to  be, 

S  .  a/0  =  -  (ax  +  iy  +  cz), 
V.  ap  =s  t  (bz  -  cy)  +j  (ex  -  az)  +  k  (ay  -  6a:)  ; 

to  assert  then  the  evanescence  of  the  scalar  function  S .  op,  is 
equivalent  to  establishing  the  following  ordincury  equation  be- 
tween 0?,  y,  z, 

ar  +  6y  +  cz  =  0 ; 

and  thus  a  person  familiar  with  the  usual  method  of  co-ordinates 
might  recover  for  himself  the  interpretation  of  the  equation  of 
this  Calculus, 

S .  a/0  e  0, 

as  denoting  a  plane  through  the  origin  perpendicular  to  the  line 
Oj  b,  c :  namely,  to  the  line  drawn  from  the  origin  (0,  0,  0)  to 
the  given  point  (a,  6,  c). 

509.  Again,  let  it  be  proposed  to  interpret,  by  the  assistance 
of  co-ordinates,  and  by  the  relations  between  the  symbols  t,^,  A, 
without  using  the  transformation  S .  aap  =■  S .  a' V.  ap  of  art.  500, 
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or  the  condition  of  coplanaiity  assigned  near  the  end  of  430, 
this  other  scalar  equation  : 

S .  aap  =  0 ; 

in  which  we  may  suppose  that 

o' =  MX' +y6' + Ac?', 

while  a  and  p  are  still  expanded  into  the  two  trinomials  which 
were  substituted  for  them  in  the  preceding  article.     The  actual 
process  of  multiplication  gives  immediately,  on  the  plan  recently 
employed,  the  following  developement  for  the  ternary  product  of 
vectors^  at  present  under  consideration, 

aap  =  -  a  {bz  -€y)-b'  (cx-az)  -cf(ay-bx) 

-  (to'  +jb'  +  Ac')  (ax  +  6y  +  cz) 
+ « {b^ay  -  to)  -  </  (jcx  -  az)] 

'  +JW(bz-cy)'-(^(ay-bx)] 
+  A  {a'(ca?  -  or)  -  6' (Jz  -  cy) ) . 

The  scalar  and  vector  parts  admit  therefore  of  being  respectively 
and  separately  expressed  as  follows : 

S .  aap  »  a'{cy-bz)  +  V  {az  -  ex)  •¥  d  {bx-  ay) 
=  x{b</''eb')  +  y(c€f''ac)^z(ab'-ba') 
«  a  (Uz-dy)  +  b  {dx-dz)  +  c  {ay  -  Vx) ; 

V.  aap  =  {ia -^jb  +  Ac)  {dx  +  Vy  +  dz) 

-  {id -^Jb' +  kcT)  {ax-vby  +  ez) 

-  {ix  -vjy  +  kz)  {da  +  Vb  +  dc). 

To  establish  the  equation  S .  dap  =  0,  is  therefore  equivalent  to 
establishing  that  ordinary  equation  between  Xj  y,  z,  which  (as  is 
well  known  to  all  persons  familiar  with  the  method  of  co-ordi- 
nates) expresses  the  coplanarity  of  the  three  lines  xyZy  abcj  db'c\ 
or  the  condition  for  the  variable  point  {x,  y,  z)  being  situated 
somewhere  upon  the  plane  which  is  drawn  through  the  origin 
(0,  0,  0),  and  through  the  two  other  given  ppints,  (a,  6,  c),  and 

(a',  6',  C). 

510.  We  see,   at   the   same  time,  that  the  scalar ^itc^/on 
S .  dap  admits  of  being  expressed,  in  the  modern  notation  of  db* 

TBRMINANTS,  aS  foUoWS  : 
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'  S  .  a  up  s    a,  6)  c, 
a,  b'y  </, 

and  that  thus  (as  also  in  other  ways)  there  exists  a  connexion 
between  the  theories  of  quaternions  and  of  determinants ;  or  of 
ELIMINANTS,  as  some  prefer  to  call  them.  In  the  recent  question, 
or  example,  this  connexion  of  the  proposed  equation, 

S .  a'ti/t)  =  0, 

with  iln  elimination^  might  easily  have  been  foreseen.  For,  with' 
out  the  use  of  co-ordinates^  by  principles  of  the  present  calcu- 
lus above  cited,  we  might  have  seen  that  this  equation  is  a  for- 
mula OF  COFLANARITT  for  the  three  vectors  a,  a,  p;  and  that  it 
is  therefore  equivalent  to  a  system  of  three  perpendicularities^ 
since, 

P  III «»  ^y  &^^  X  X  a,  A  ±  a ,  A  ±  p, 

if  A  be  a  vector  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  a,  a  •  The  pro- 
posed equation  might  therefore  thus  have  been  seen  to  be  equi- 
valent to  the  system  of  the  three  following, 

S  .  Aa  =  0,  S .  \a  =0,  S .  A/0  =  0, 

and  to  be  conversely  derivable  from  them,  by  some  process  of 
elimination  of  A.  And  if  we  now  introduce  co-ordinates  and 
t,j,  ky  making, 

A  «  il  +jm  +  An, 

and  employing  for  a,  a ,  p  the  same  three  trinomial  expressions 
as  before,  we  see  that  this  process  must  answer  to  eliminating  the 
three  scalars  /,  m,  »,  or  their  ratios,  between  the  three  following 
equations  of  the  1st  degree, 

/a  +  iw6  +  nc=0,  /a'+mt'+nc  =0,  fo  +  my-f ft2:  =  0: 

which  conducts  to  the  lately  mentioned  determinant.  Indeed,  it 
will  be  found  that  processes  more  peculiarly  belonging  to  the  cat- 
cuius  of  quaternions  give,  generally^  for  any  four  vectors,  a, 
/3,  7,  Pi  the  two  following  identities^  which  are  frequently  useful 
in  the  applications : 
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pS  .  yj3a  «=  oS .  y/S/t)  +  /3S  .  ypa  +  yS  .  p/3a ; 
pS.y/Ba-V.Y^.S.a^+V.aY.S./B/o+V./Ba.S.Y/o; 

and  hence,  without  any  use  of  xyz^  or  ijk^  we  might  infer  that  if 
p  be  supposed  to  denote  any  vector  different  from  O,  its  elimina- 
tion between  the  three  equations  of  either  of  the  two  following 
systems, 

Ist,  S  .  7J3p  =  0,    S  .  ypa  =  0,   S  .  p|3a  =  0, 

or  2nd,         S.ap  =  0,  S./3p-0,   S.7p  =  0, 

conducts  alike  to  the  final  equation, 

S.7/3a  =  0, 
as  the  result. 

511.  We  may  take  this  opportunity  to  remark  that  the^€0- 
metrical  significations  not  merely  of  equations^  but  also  oi func- 
tions in  this  calculus,  may  be  investigated  (if  not  otherwise 
known)  by  the  same  or  similar  transformations  with  co-ordinates: 
and  that  on  the  other  hand  a  person  who  was  already  familiar  with 
quaternions  might  conveniently  employ  them  to  deduce  ot  recover 
many  of  the  most  important  formulae  in  the  methgd  of  co-ordi- 
nates, by  introducing  (as  above)  trinomial  forms  for  the  vectors, 
and  employing  the  properties  of  the  symbols  ijh.  As  an  exam- 
ple of  this  last  sort  of  process,  if  it  were  required  to  find  an 
expression  for  the  distance  of  the  point  {xyz)  from  the  origin 
(000),  or  more  generally  from  the  point  (o&c),  we  should  have 
(by  III,  507)  the  transformations, 

Tp  =  -v/(-p«)  =  (x'+y»  +  ^»)*; 

T(p-a)  =  {-(p-a)'}i  =  {(x-a)«+(2/-6)^  +  (^-c)»j*; 

and  thus  the  known  results  would  be  reproduced.     Again  let  it 
be  required  to  express  the  rectangle  under  the  two  lines  from 
the  origin  to  the  points  {abc)  (xyz)j  multiplied  by  the  cosine  of 
the  angle  between  them ;  this  product  would  be,  by  423,  508, 
as  by  other  and  more  usual  methods, 

-  S  .  a/o  =  aa:  +  6y  +  cz. 

Again,  if  it  were  required  to  find  the  co-ordinates  of  the  extre- 
mity of  a  line  drawn  from  the  origin,  so  as  to  be  perpendicular  to 
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the  plane  of  the  two  lines  drawn  to  the  points  (abc)  {xyz)^  and 
numerically  equal  (in  a  well-known  sense)  to  the  area  of  the  pa- 
rallelogram under  those  two  lines ;  while  the  rotation  round  this 
sought  perpendicular  from  the  first  to  the  second  should  be  re- 
quired to  have  the  same  character  as  the  rotation  round  +  z  from 
+  a:  to  +  y  ;  we  should  only  have  (by  427)  to  take  the  coeiBcients 
of  t,  jy  A,  in  the  recent  developement  (508)  of  V.  ap ;  and  thus  the 
required  co-ordinates,  or  the  three  co-ordinate  projections  of  the 
area  of  the  parallelogram,  on  the  planes  perpendicular  to  x,  y,  z, 
would  be  found  in  a  new  way  to  have  the  well-known  values, 

bz-ctfy  cx-aZy  ay-bx; 

while  the  area  itself,  considered  as  a  magnitude,  would  be  de- 
noted by  TV.  a/0,  and  would  be  seen  anew  to  be  equal  to  the 
square  root  of  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  these  three  last  ex- 
pressions. Finally,  to  find,  by  the  help  of  quaternions^  that 
function  of  the  coordinates  (abc)  {aVc')  {xyz)  of  three  points, 
which  expresses  the  volume  of  the  parallekpipedon^  having  for 
three  of  its  edges  the  lines  a,  a\  /o,  which  are  drawn  to  these 
three  point&^from  the  origin,  we  might  first  denote  this  volume, 
as  being  the  product  of  base  and  altitude,  by  the  scalar  pro- 
duct of  the  two  parallel  vectors  V.  ap,  and  S  .  a' V.  ap  -f-  V.  ap, 
whereof  the  latter  denotes  (by  430)  the  component  of  a'  which  is 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  a  and  p ;  and  then  we  should  find, 
for  the  required  volume,  the  expression  S .  a'V.  a/o,  or  simply  (by 
500),  S .  aap  :  and  this  last  expression,  thus  deduced  without  co- 
ordinatesy  might  then  be  transformed^  by  the  process  of  509, 
510,  into  the  determinant  lately  considered. 

512.  In  this  way  we  should  also  be  led  to  see  that  the  deter- 
minant (or  eliminant)  just  cited,  or  the  expression  S.  aap  of 
which  it  is  an  expansion,  represents  a  positive  or  a  negative 
volume,  according  as  the  rotation  round  a  from  a  towards  p  is 
opposite  or  similar  in  character  to  the  rotation  round  z  from  x 
to  y.  And  thus  we  might  perceive,  what  we  can,  however,  other- 
wise prove,  ihttt  the  scalar  of  the  product  of  three  vectors  changes 
sign,  when  any  two  of  its  factors  are  interchanged  i  or  that 

S  .  y/Ba  =  -  S  .  a/Sy  =  S  .  /3ay  =  -  S  .  /3ya  =  S  .  ayjS  =  -  S  .  ya/S. 
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In  fact,  we  saw  in  499  that  S  •  y/Sa  =  -  S  .  0)87,  and  in  500  that 
S  •  7/3a  =  S  •  Y  V,  /3a ;  which  last  transformation  gives  also, 

S.7/3a  =  S(V./3o.7)  =  S./3a7«-S.7a/3,  &c. 

If  we  take  any  four  vectors  a,  /3,  7,  S,  the  scalar  S .  Syfia  of 
their  continued  product  may  be  decomposed  into  two  parts,  of 
which  one  vanishes,  by  decomposing  the  product  y/Sa  into  its 
own  scalar  and  vector  parts ;  thus 

S.SyPa^S.W.yPa^S{y.yPa.S)^S.yPaS; 

the  same  scalar  is  therefore  also  equal  to  S./SaSy,  and  to 
S  .  aSyfi ;  and  a  similar  process  shews  that  in  general,  under  the 
sign  S,  any  number  0/ vector  factors  may  heme  their  order  cycli' 
cally  altered.  The  same  cyclical  permutation  is  therefore 
also  permitted,  for  any  number  of  quaternion  factors^  under  the 
same  sigpn  S,  because  each  quaternion  may  be  treated  as  the  pro- 
duct of  two  vectors :  we  have  therefore  generally 

S .  srq  =  S .  rqs  =  S .  qsr^ 
S .  tsrq  B  S .  srqt «  &c., 

where  q^  r,  «,  /,  represent  quaternions  arbitrarily  chosen. 

513.  We  have  seen  (507, 508,  509)  that  a  scalar  equation, 
such  as^B  constant,  gave  generally  a  surface  as  the  locus  of 
the  extremity  of /o.  But  let  us  now  suppose  that  we  meet  a  vbc- 
TOR  equation,  such  as 

where  ^  is  supposed  to  be  the  characteristic  of  a  vector  func- 
tion, such  asV,  aa/t>,  &c.,  of  the  first  or  of  any  other  dimension, 
while  X  denotes  a  constant  and  given  vector.  If  we  here  change 
again  p  to  ix+jy  +  Az,  and  develope  by  the  rules  of  this  calculus, 
the  one  proposed  vector  equation  will  generally  break  up  into 
three  scalar  equations^  which  are  in  general  sufficient  (theoreti- 
cally speaking)  to  determine^  or  at  least  to  restrict  to  2l  finite  va- 
riety  of  (real  or  imaginary)  values,  the  three  co-ordinates  a?,  ^,  z, 
and  therefore  also  the  vector  p.  For  instance,  if,  with  the  recent 
values  of  the  symbols,  the  vector  equation, 

V.  dap  -  A, 
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were  proposed,  it  would  be  found  to  give,  by  comparison  of  the 
coefficients  i,  j,  k^  the  following  system  of  three  scalar  equations 
of  the  first  degree : 

/  =  -« (aa'+  bV ^^ c(f)  ^^y  {ab' "bd)- z  {ca  - tuT), 
m^'y(ad^bb^  cc)  +  z(bc''  cV)  -x{cA-bar), 
n^-z  (ad-^-bb'-^  c(f)  +  x  {cd-ac)  -  y  {bc'-cb') ; 

which  might  be  treated  by  ordinary  elimination,  so  as  to  give  ex- 
pressions for  Xy  yj  z^  and  therefore  also  for  ix-¥jy-^  kz,  I  regard 
it,  however,  as  an  inelegance  and  imperfection  in  this  calculus, 
or  rather  in  the  state  to  which  it  has  hitherto  been  unfolded, 
whenever  it  becomes,  or  seems  to  become,  necessary  to  have  re- 
course, in  any  such  way  as  this,  to  the  resources  of  ordinary 
algebra,  for  the  solution  of  equations  in  quaternions. 
Indeed,  very  much  remains  still  to  be  done  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  anything  approaching  to  perfection  in  the  establishment 
of  general  methods  for  such  solutions  of  equations^  and  for  qua- 
ternion elimination  generally.  But  so  far  as  regards  equa- 
tions of  the  first  degree  in  quaternions,  I  have  been  for 
some  years  in  possession  of  what  appears  to  me  to  be  such  a  ge- 
neral method  of  solution. 

514.  Without  entering  at  this  moment  on  the  exposition  of 
that  general  method,  I  may  remark,  that  it  is  allowed  to  write  the 
last  proposed  equation  as  follows, 

V.  5'p  =  A,  or  ^p+V.'y|t)  =  A, 

if  we  make  for  conciseness 

q^dui  g^Sg,  7=Vy. 

Operating  by  the  characteristic  of  operation  S  •  7  (  ),  or  more 
concisely  by  S .  7,  that  is  to  say,  multiplying  by  7,  and  taking 
the  scalar  part  of  the  product,  we  get  (compare  500), 

gS  .yp^S.yX,  S.7p=^"*S  .7A; 

but  (by  407), 

S.7/0+V.  7/0  =  7/5 ; 
hence 

(^  +  y)|t)  =  A  +  ^-^S.7X; 
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80  that,  without  the  use  qf  coordinates^  the  solution  of  the  pro- 
posed equation  is  obtained,  under  the  sufficiently  simple  form  : 

Hence  also,  in  this  example, 

^gX  —  yX  +  S.^X-^'^yS].  yX 
-g'ig'X- ffV.yX-yS.yX) 

-9-'l(9'-y')^'(9-y)y'y^)] 

and  therefore 

that  is,  re-introducing  the  quaternion  g^ 

pSq^X^q'^y.Xyq. 

Accordingly,  if  we  operate  on  this  equation  by  V.  j,  or  more  fully 
by  V.  g'  (    ),  we  get 

and  therefore  V.  gp  «  X, 

as  was  required.  I  leave  it  to  yourselves  to  verify  the  agreement 
between  the  results  of  this  and  the  preceding  article.  When  you 
shall  have  acquired  a  little  practice  in  the  use  of  the  notations  of 
this  calculus,  and  in  the  applications  of  its  principles,  you  will 
find,  of  course,  that  fewer  steps  of  quaternion  transformation  will 
suffice. 

515.  As  respects  notation,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  re- 
mark, that  I  have  frequently  found  it  convenient  to  employ  a 
new  SYMBOL,  not  yet  introduced  in  these  Lectures,  to  denote  the 
quotient  of  the  vector  part  divided  bp  the  scalar  part  of  a  quc^ 
ternion;  which  quotient  is  evidently  (by  our  principles)  itself  a 
vector :  and  is  quite  as  important  and  useful,  in  the  applications 
of  this  calculus,  as  the  function  tangent  is,  in  trigonometry, 
with  which  indeed  it  has  a  very  close  connexion.  This  new 
symbol  is  the  following : 

Iq^Vg^  Sq. 
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On  the  same  plan  I  write, 

8  TV 

-q^Sq^Yq;  -q=Tyq  ^Sq,8ic.; 
and  thereby  obtain  the  general  transformations, 

TV  s 

—  q'^tanLg;     —  y  =  cotan  z  q. 

a  TV 

I  do  not  lay  so  much  stress  on  these  notations  as  on  others 
already  mentioned,  but  must  repeat  that  I  have  often  found  them 
useful.  If  they  shall  come  to  be  adopted  by  other  writers,  it  will 

be  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  symbols  5  and  S'\  and 

similarly  in  other  instances.  In  fact,  I  do  not  see  why  trigonome- 

tricians  might  not  have  agreed  to  denote  the  secant  of  a  by  the 

111  ,  ,     sin         ,  ,     cos 

symbol  —  x ;  the  tangent  by  —  x;  the  cotangent  by  -r-  « ;  and 
cos  COS  sin 

so  forth,  without  the  slightest  prejudice  to  the  modem  mode  of 
denoting  the  inverse  functions,  cos'^x,  &c.,  qf  which  x  is  the 
cosincj  or  other  direct  function  indicated.  In  this  mode  of  nota- 
tion, the  vector  equation  of  the  foregoing  article,  V.  qp^X^  would 
have  its  solution  expressed  as  follows : 

516.  Again,  let  there  be  proposed  the  following  vector  equa- 
tion  0/ the  first  degree, 

V.  fipy  =  X. 
As  this  is  of  the  form, 

V.  a  pa  =  X, 

it  would  be  easy  to  break  it  up,  on  the  plan  of  509,  513,  by  in- 
terchanging a  and  /o,  or  {abc)  and  (xgz),  into  three  scalar  equa- 
tions of  the  first  degree,  between  the  three  co-ordinates  of  p, 
which  might  then  be  treated  by  ordinary  elimination.  We  might 
also  see,  by  the  developements  already  effected  in  art.  509,  that 
generally,  for  any  three  vectors,  the  following  identity  holds 
good : 

V.  aap  =  aS  .  ap  - aS  .  ap  +  pS  •  aa ; 
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and  therefore  that^  in  the  present  question, 

X  =  /3S  .  7/t)  -  pS .  Py  +  yS  .  /3p. 
Hence, 

S.^X-^'S.yp,  S.7X  =  7»S./3p; 

S.7/£>  =  S./3-^X,  S.^p^S.^-^X; 

pS.j37  =  /3S.p-»X  +  7S.y^X-X; 

and  finally  (by  449),  the  required  expression  for  /o,  or  the  solu* 
tiou  of  the  equation  proposed  in  the  present  article,  may  be 
written  under  the  form : 

517.  This  last  symbolical  expression  admits  of  a  very  simple 
geometrical  interpretation,  which  it  may  be  worth  while  briefly 
to  consider.  Suppose,  to  fix  the  conceptions,  that  the  angle  be- 
tween /3  and  y  is  acute ;  suppose  also  that  /3  and  y  are  unit  lines, 
and  make  a  =  /»"*,  UX  =  8.     Then, 

/3y  +  7J3  =  -2  cos  j37<0; 

V.^a-'7  =  X;  UV.pa-^7  =  S. 

Reflect  the  unit-vector  8,  separately  and  successively  with  re- 
spect to  7  and  /3,  into  two  positions,  c  and  Zy  such  that 

€=787-S  Z-pSfi"; 

we  shall  then  have 

the  line  a  will  therefore  bisect  the  angle  between  the  two  unit 
lines,  c  and  Z.  Now  this  result  exactly  agrees  with  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  Fifth  Lecture  (art.  224,  &c.),  respecting  the  direc- 
tion of  the  axis  8,  of  the  quaternion  which  is  the  fourth  propor- 
tional to  three  given  lines,  a,  /3,  7.  In  fact,  if  in  fig.  40  (of  the 
article  just  cited)  the  points  b,  c,  d  were  given,  and  a  sought,  we 
might  first  double  the  arcs  dc,  db,  and  then  bisect  the  arc  ef. 
The  direction  of  the  vector  p,  as  determined  by  the  last  formula 
of  art.  5 16,  agrees  therefore  with  earlier  results. 
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518.  With  respect  to  the  length  of  the  same  vector  p,  the 
same  formula  gives»  with  our  recent  notations,  the  expression, 

Tp  =  TA.^^^;  andXTa=VU.^a-»7; 
cos  Py 

therefore, 

TVU.^«->7  =  T.aX  =  T^  =  ^=?^; 

P    COS  i  c4     cos  0€ 

whence  (by  227,  411)  we  may  derive  the  following  theorem  of 
spherical  trigonometry,  in  connexion  with  fig.  40 : 

•      1   /  T^       w       ^\      ^O*  ^C      cos  CA      cos  AB 

sin  i  (D  +  -B  +  JP)  = = = . 

^  '      cos  AE      COS  BF      COS  CD 

In  £acC,  in  that  figure,  the  arc  ab  is  equal  (by  224)  to  the  hypo- 
tenuse LM  of  the  right  angled  triangle  lnic,  while  cd  (by  225)  is 
equal  to  the  base  hv  of  the  same  triangle,  and  the  altitude  m n 
(by  258)  represents  the  semi^area,  or  the  semi-excess,  of  the  tri- 
angle DBF. 

519.  This  appears  to  be  a  convenient  opportunity  for  offering 
a  few  remarks,  on  some  general  transformations  of  scalars  and 
vectors  of  products,  and  on  their  connexion  with  spherical  trigo- 
nometry. 

Since,  by  317,  the  conjugate  of  a  product  of  any  nusil)ef  of 
quaternions  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  conjugates  taken  in  an 
inverted  order,  a  principle  which  we  may  agre^  to  denote  con- 
cisely by  writing  the  formula 

Kn  =  irK; 

and  since  the  symbolic  equations  of  407,  408) 

1  =  S+V,  K==S-V, 

give,  with  analogous  interpretations,  these  other  geaeral  for* 
mube, 

S-i(l  +  K),  V=i(l-K); 

we  may  write,  on  the  same  plan,  the  following  abridged  but  ge- 
neral equations : 

sn=in+in'K;  vn=in-in'K. 
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More  fully,  we  have,  for  any  set  of  quaternion  factors,  ^1,^2, . .  q^ 
the  two  identities, 

(S-V){y«  .  .  .  j,<7i)=(Sji-VyO  (Sy^-VjO  .  .  .  (Sj„-Vyn);- 

by  taking  the  semisum  and  semidifference  of  which,  expressions 
can  be  obtained  for  the  scalar  and  vector  of  a  product  of  any 
number  of  quaternions.     For  example, 

S .  ja  ?!  =  Sj2  Sji  +  \  ( VyjVy,  +  Vy,  Vy,) ; 
V.  q^  qi  =  SgiVqi  +Vya  S^i  +  i  ( Vj, Vy,  - V^i Vy^). 

520.  As  a  case  of  the  application  of  the  foregoing  general 
method,  let  there  now  be  proposed  any  number  of  vectors^ 
ai,  oa, . . .  any  and  let  us  investigate  expressions  for  the  scalar  and 
vector  parts  of  their  continued  product.     Here  (see  again  317), 

K.ai  =  —  aiy    K  .  aaOi  =  +  aiOa^    K  .  OsOaai  =  —  OiCiaasi  &C. ; 
and  therefore  the  formulae  2S  =  1  +  K,  2  V=  1  -  K,  give 


2S  .  ai  =  oi  -  a  =  0 

2o  .  Oafli  =  CfaCii  +  OiOa 

2S.a3aaa,  =  a3aaa,-aiaaa3 


2V.  ai  =  ai  +  ai  =  2ai ; 
2  V.  UiOi  =  CfaCii  —  fliCia  5 
2  V .  (ZsOaai  =  osOaCii  +  QiQiOs ; 
&C.  &C. 

results  of  which  the  law  is  evident,  and  of  which  the  few  first  (or 
others  equivalent  to  them)  have  been  already  found,  in  407,  449. 
The  formula  just  obtained  for  the  scalar  part  of  a  ternary  pro- 
duct of  vectors  gives  evidently  the  transformation, 

S.y^a  =  i(y^a-a/37); 

and  thus,  as  we  may  now  perceive,  a  connexion  is  established  be- 
tween two  forms  for  the  equation  of  coplanarity  of  three  lines 
K,  X,  /I,  which  were  separately  and  independently  deduced  in 
former  articles :  for  we  had  found  in  195,  tliat 

fcAfc  =  fcX/i,  when  ^  |||  X,  k  ; 

and  knew  also,  by  430,  500,  or  by  511,  that 

S .  7J3a  =  0,  when  y  \\\  /3,  a. 

And  the  recent  formula  respecting  the  vector  of  a  ternary  pro- 
duct gives. 
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V.  yPa  =  i  (y/3a  +  ajiy) 

«=  7S  .  /3a  -  /3S  .  ya  +  aS  .  /Sy  ; 

an  expression  which  obviously  agrees  with  one  already  used  in 
516,  but  which  is  here  deduced  (compare  513)  without  any  refe- 
rence to  c(M)rdinateSy  or  any  use  of  tjk. 

521.  Another  mode  of  investigating  a  transformation  equiva- 
lent to  that  last  written,  and  like  it  extensively  useful  in  the  ap- 
plications of  the  present  calculus,  is  the  following.  We  are 
allowed  to  write,  generally,  for  any  three  vectors,  a,  a,  a% 

V  (V.  aa  •  a")  =  -J  ( V,  aa' .  a* -  a"  V.  aa)  =  i  {aa  >  a"—  a",  aa') 
=  ^a  (aa^-^-  ad)  -  \  (00"+  da)  a'=  aS  .  dd-  q'S .  d'a ; 

whence  also  generally  (compare  441), 

V.  a"  V.  a  a  =  aS .  da"-  a  S  .  ad* 

Thus  we  have  the  two  equations, 

V(V,'yj3.a)  =  7S.pa-/3S.7a, 
V.YV.jSa^aS./By-jSS.ay; 

and  by  adding  respectively  to  these  the  two  identities, 

V  (S  .  7/3  .  a)  =  aS  .  /Sy,      V.  7S.  /3a  =  78-  a/3, 

the  recent  formula  of  transformation  for  V.  7/3a  is,  in  two  ways, 
reproduced. 

522.  Let  there  be  now^ur  proposed  and  arbitrary  vectors 
a,  dj  a^  d".  Operating  by  the  characteristic  S .  d*^  on  the  iden- 
tity, 

V.  dda  =  aS  .  a'o"-  a'S  .  da  +  a"S  .  ad^ 

we  obtain  the  expression : 

.a  aaa^^^  »a  a  >>^  •aa  —X^*a  a.o«aa-fo.a  a  .o.aa. 

But 

aa=:o.  aa  + V.  aa;    a  a  ^X^  »a  a -^-y  •a  a  \ 
therefore 

S  •  cTdda  =  S  .  a'V .  S  .  da  +  S  ( V.  a" a" .  V.  da)' 
Comparing  then  these  two  expressions  for  S  .  d"a"dai  we  obtain 
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the  following  general  expreiaion  for  the  scalar  part  of  the  pro- 
duct of  the  vectors  of  any  two  binary  products  of  vectors: 

S  ( V. a'a^y*  o'a) «  S . a'a  .  S •  aa"-^ S . «'*'a'. S . d'a ; 

which  may  be  also  otherwise  deduced^  and  is  occasionally  useful. 
623.  The  vector  part  of  the  same  product  of  vectors  is  easily 
found,  by  similar  processesi  to  admit  of  being  expressed  in  either 
of  the  two  following  ways : 

V  (V.  J'aW.  a'a)  «  d^S .  a^aa  -  a^S .  a^'a'a 
"ao.a  aa—a^^a  aa\ 

of  which  the  comparison  conducts  to  one  of  the  identities  men- 
tioned (without  proof)  towards  the  end  of  article  510 ;  or  to  this 
general  expression  for  any  fourth  vector  p,  in  terms  of  any  three 
given  vectors  a,  a »  a%  which  are  not  parallel  to  any  one  common 
plane,  the  laws  (512)  of  permutation  of  three  vector  &ctors  under 
the  sign  S  being  remembered : 

po  •  a  aa»ao.  aap  +  aa.a pa  +  a  o>  paa* 

And  if  we  here  suppose  that 

o*=V.  ao, 
we  shall  have 

S.oVtt-(V.aa)«-o^; 

and  after  dividing  by  a'^,  the  recent  formula  will  become, 

a  a  a 


whereby  an  arbitrary  vector  p  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  any 
two  given  vectors  a,  a\  which  are  not  parallel  to  any  common 
line,  and  of  a  third  vector  a%  which  is  perpendicular  to  both  of 
them. 

524.  If,  in  the  last  equation  of  522,  we  change  a,  a ,  a\  a*"  to 
79  /3,  /3,  a,  we  find  that,  generally,  for  any  three  vectors  o,  j3, 79 
the  following  equation  holds  good : 

S(V.a/3.V.j37)  =  /3*S.7a-S.a/3.S.^7. 

To  shew  the  geometrical  meaning  of  this  formula,  let  us  divide 
both  members  by  T .  /S'ya,  and  transpose  ;  it  then  becomes, 

2m 
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-SU.7a=SU-a/3.SU.07  +  S(VU.a0.VU.j37); 
or  simply, 

if  we  treat  a,  /3)  79  as  unit  vectors,  which  may  be  conceived  to 
terminate  at  three  points  a,  b,  c  upon  the  unit-sphere.  Here, 
by  the  principles  established  in  the  present  Lecture  for  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  scalar  and  vector  parts  of  the  product  of  any 
two  vectors,  we  have  the  values, 

S .  ya  =  -  cos  J,  S .  a/3  =  -  COS  c,  S .  jSy  =  -  cos  a, 

if  a,  by  c  denote  the  arcs  or  sides  of  the  spherical  triangle  abc, 
respectively  opposite  to  the  points  a,  b,  c.  By  the  same  princi* 
pies, 

TV.  00  =  sin  c ;  TV.  fiy  =  sin  a ; 

while  UV.  a/3,  UV./Sy,  are  vector  units  directed  respectively 
towards  the  positive  poles  of  the  rotations  ab,  bc,  and  are  there- 
fore inclined  to  each  other  at  an  angle  which  is  the  supplement 
of  the  spherical  angle  abc,  or  B;  so  that  the  scalar  of  the  pro- 
duct of  these  two  last  vector  units  is  the  cosine  of  that  angle 
itself, 

SU(V.a0.V.07)  =  +  cosJB, 
and 

S  (  V.  a/3  .V.  /3y)  =  sin  c  sin  a  cos  B. 

The  equation  to  be  interpreted  takes  therefore  the  form, 

cos  b  s  cos  c  cos  a  +  sin  c  sin  a  cos  B ; 

and  thus  is  seen  to  coincide,  as  regards  its  signification,  with  a 
well-known  and  fundamental  formula  of  spherical  trigonometry. 
525.  More  generally,  if  we  divide  the  expression  lately  found 
for  the  scalar  part  of  the  product  of  the  vector  parts  of  two  binary- 
products  of  vectors,  by  the  tensor  of  the  product  of  the  four  pro- 
posed vectors  themselves,  we  obtain  the  equation, 

S(VU.  aV. VU.  aa)  =  SU.  a'^a.  SU.aV 
—  S  U .  oTa^  SU.  a  a ; 

which  signifies,  when  interpreted  on  the  same  principles,  that 
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sin  oa .  dn  aa.  cos  {ada^a^  »  cos  aa.  cos  a  a  * 

-  COS  ao'^.  cos  a  a  ; 


where  the  spherical  angle  between  the  two  arcs  from  a  to  a  and 
from  a  to  a"  may  be  replaced  by  the  interval  between  the  poles 
of  the  two  positive  rotations  corresponding.  The  same  result  may 
be  otherwise  stated  as  follows :  If  l,  l',  l'^,  iT  denote  any  four 
points  upon  the  surface  of  an  unit-sphere,  and  ^  the  angle  which 
the  arcs  ll',  l^'l'^  form  where  they  meet  each  other  (the  arcs 
which  include  this  angle  being  measured  in  the  directions  of  the 
progressions  from  l  to  h\  and  from  iJ*  to  \J^  respectively),  then 
the  following  equation  will  hold  good  : 

cos  LL*'.  cos  lIlT-  cos  LL'*',  COS  lV 

=  sin  ll'.  sin  l'^l'^.  cos  A. 

Accordingly,  this  last  equation  has  been  given,  as  an  auxiliary 
theorem  or  lemma,  at  the  commencement  of  those  profound  and 
beautiful  researches,  entitled  Disquisitiones  Generates  circa  Su- 
perjicies  Curvas^  which  were  published  by  Gauss  at  Gottingen 
in  1828.  That  great  mathematician  and  philosopher  was  con- 
tent to  prove  the  last-written  equation  by  the  usual  formulae  of 
spherical  and  plane  trigonometry ;  but,  however  simple  and  ele- 
gant may  be  the  demonstration  thereby  afforded,  it  appears  to 
me  that  something  is  gained  by  our  being  able  to  present  the  re- 
suit  under  the  form  recently  assigned  (at  the  end  of  art.  522),  as 
an  identity  in  the  quaternion  calculus. 

526.  The  following  is  a  still  easier  way  than  that  adopted  in 
art.  524,  of  deducing  from  quaternions  the  fundamental  formula 
which  expresses  the  cosine  of  the  side  of  a  spherical  triangle,  in 
terms  of  the  two  other  sides,  and  of  their  included  angle.  Taking 
the  scalars  of  both  sides  of  the  identity, 

we  find  at  once,  by  this  calculus,  the  equation  (compare  519, 
520), 

s>=sist+s.v^ve; 

a        p       a  pa 

2m2 
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where,  by  our  principles  of  interpretation, 

S  ^  »  cos  a,  S  -  =  cos  ft,    S  -  =  cos  c, 
p  a  a 

TV^  =  8ina,  TV^-sinc, 
P  « 

SU.V^V^  =  cos5; 
P      « 

so  that  we  still  arrive,  as  before,  at  the  well-known  result, 

cos  ft  B  cos  a  cos  c  -f  sin  a  sin  c  cos  B. 

It  may  be  added  that,  with  the  same  meanings  of  the  symbols, 
the  following  equation  in  quaternions  holds  good,  and  admits  of 
being  extensively  applied  to  questions  of  spherical  trigonometry : 

V.  y/S  .V.  /3a  =  sin  a  sin  c  (cos  +  /3  sin)  B; 

where  it  is  understood  that 

(cos  +  /3  sin)  B«  cos  B  -f  /3  sin  £ : 

and  the  rotation  round  /3,  from  a  towards  y,  is  supposed  to  be 
positive.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  rotation  round  /3  from  y  towards 
a  were  positive,  we  should  then  be  obliged  to  change  the  sign  of 
/3  (or  of  B) ;  for  we  have  generally,  by  523, 612, 

and  this  last  scalar  factor  S .  a/By  would  be  negative  (by  512)  in 
the  case  last  considered.  At  the  same  time  we  see  that  we  may 
write,  subject  to  this  last  condition  respecting  a  change  of  sign, 

S .  a/Sy  =»  sin  c  sin  a  sin  B^ 

which  expression  for  the  scalar  part  of  the  product  of  three  unit 
lines  might  be  employed  to  reproduce  (by  511)  a  known  value  of 
the  volume  of  an  oblique  parallelepipedon.  We  find  also  the 
following  expression  Jbr  the  trigonometric  tangent  of  an  angle  of 
a  spherical  triangle^  in  terms  of  the  vectors  of  the  three  comers^ 

tana^7=tanB  =  /3-^-(V.'yi3.V./3a). 

s 

527.    Another  fundamental  connexion  of  quaternions  with 
spherical  trigonometry  may  be  more  clearly  understood  after  a 
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few  observations  on  their  connexion  with  plane  trigonometry,  or 
rather  with  that  well-known  doctrine  of  /unctions  of  angles^ 
which  some  writers  have  named  goniometry. 

Suppose  then  that  we  had  not  yet  heard  of  the  functions 
cosine  and  sine^  but  had  in  other  respects  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  the  present  calculus,  as  hitherto  set  forth  in 
these  Lectures  :  and  let  a,  /3»  y^  .  .  .  ly  denote  any  unit  vectors^ 
and  t  any  scalar  exponent  (positive  or  negative).  l[)xe powers  a^ 
/S',  .  .  .  are  seen  (by  the  Third  Lecture)  to  be  all  versorsy  and 
by  the  symmetry  of  space  their  scalar  parts  must  be  equal ;  thus 
we  may  write, 

f{t)  denoting  here  some  scalar  function  of  t.  In  fact,  by  articles 
86,  407,  if 

X-i'ie-X +X',  where  i  X  ic,  X'lie,  X^X  «,  X"±  ic, 
we  have 

S.c'-XVS  V.i*-XV^ 

and  the  scalar  quotient  X'  -f-  ic  depends  only  on  the  angle 
(a  ^  X  90^)  through  which  X  has  revolved  from  ic  in  a  plane  per- 
pendicular to  c,  and  not  at  all  on  the  plane  of  this  rotation, 
nor  on  the  initial  direction  of  the  line.  We  see  at  the  same 
time  that  because  c,  jc,  X''  compose  a  rectangular  system,  or  be- 
cause the  rotation  from  ic  to  X  has  been  performed  round  i  as  an 
axis,  we  must  have 

V.I'll  I,  0=V.cV.£*. 

Hence 

V.c'*>-cS.iS  V.«'-iS.«*->  =  c/(^-l); 

and  we  have  the  general  transformations, 

Also,  by  89,  i*  and  «"*  are  conjugate  versors,  and  by  408,  K  =  S- V ; 
hence 

Thus/is  an  even  function, 
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as  indeed  its  geometrical  nature  as  the  quotient  X'  ^  ic  might  at 
once  shew ;  also  because  i^  «  1,  c^ » c^  e* «-  1,  we  have 

/(0)-l,/(l)o0,/(2)  — 1; 

and  more  generally 

it  is  therefore  suflScient  to  know  the  system  of  the  positive  and  de- 
creasing values  of  the  function  /^  from  t »  0  to  ^  =  1 ;  or  even  from 
/eO  to  ^B^,  because  by  multiplying  together  the  two  conjugate 
versors  c^  c'^  or  by  taking  the  tensor  of  either  of  them,  we  are 
conducted  to  the  functional  relation, 

{/(0)'+(/(<-i))»-i. 

But  again,  if  ti  be  any  other  scalar,  we  have,  by  117,  150,  cV» 
c*^',  and  therefore  the  two  functional  equations  hold  good, 

/(«+ 0  =/(«)  /(O  -/(«  -  !)/(<  - 1), 

/(«  +  <- 1)  -/(«)/(<  - 1)  +/(«  -  i)A 

of  which  indeed  the  latter  can  be  derived  from  the  former,  by  the 
consideration  that/(^  -  2)  «  -/(O-     Hence 

/(20-{/(0)»-(/('-l))%2{/(0)'=i+/(2<); 

and,  therefore,  at  least  within  that  range  which  gives  a  positive 
value  to/U  j, 

Thus,  from/(2)  =  -l,  we  might  infer /(I)  =  0,  as  before  ;  rtid 
thence, 

/(i)  -y/h  /(i)  =  1/  (i + i  V i),  &c., 

and  might  so  calculate  and  tabulate  a  system  of  approximate  nu^ 
merical  values  of  the  function  :  in  doing  which  we  might  assist 
ourselves  by  many  artifices,  not  necessary  to  be  stated  here* 
And  thus  the  function /(^),  or  S  •  c^  would  come  to  be  numeric 
cally  known.  You  will  easily  see  that  the  same  principles  give 
expressions  iot  functions  of  multiples^  analogous  to  the  usual 
formulae  for  cosines  and  sines  of  multiple  arcs :  the  principle 
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being  here  that  at  least  for  any  whole  value  of  n  (compare  the 
Fourth  Lecture)^  (t')"  =  *"*>  and  therefore 

(S.i'±V.i*)»  =  S.4-'±V.c»'. 

528.  If  the  increment  u  of  the  exponent  t  be  treated  as  a 
very  small  angles  the  geometrical  consideration  of  the  smcUl  ro* 
tation  answering  to  the  versor  c*  would  give  the  two  following 
limits : 

lim-  f|->  (1  -  S .  t»)  =  0,  and  lim.  u'^Y.  i* *  | « ; 

where  ir  denotes  as  usual  the  semi-circumference  of  a  circle  of 
which  the  radius  is  unity.     Hence 

lim.  «-»(£«♦'- iO  =  lim.  fi-^O'*- 1).  i*« 1 1'*^ 

or  in  the  notation  of  differentials^ 

A.f^^i'^'At. 
2 

Taking  the  scahrs  and  vectors  of  the  members  of  this  formula, 
we  have  the  two  following  separate  equations,  of  which  indeed 
the  one  includes  the  other  : 

/(O-^/CO'^/C^+i);  /(/-i)=|/(0; 

and  because/ (^  +  2) « -/(^),  we  have  this  differential  equation 
of  the  second  order, 

/'(0-^(l)/(0=o, 

with  the  initial  conditions, 

/(O)  =  I, /' (0)  =  0  : 

from  which  might  be  inferred  the  developements, 

s..'-./(o=i-(ij^(iy-o-4-&o., 


»-' 


v..'=/(*-i)=-|/'(0-i(-(ijT:^3-&c. 


If  then  we  suppose  it  known  from  algebra  (by  an  investigation 
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conducted  without  any  use  of  trigonometry),  that  for  every  real 
value  of  x^  of  the  ordinary  algebraical  kind  (any  positive  or  nega- 
tive number  or  zero),  the  series 

^(«)-i+f+o+nf:3+&c. 

is  equal  to  the  ;i^  power  of  the  base  F  (0),  or  of  the  known  con- 
stant, 

e-l  +  l  +  J  +  ^  +  &c. 

we  may  thus  be  led  to  establish,  by  analogy,  and  as  a  defimiticn^ 
the  equation 

where  the  second  member  is  merely  employed  as  a  concise  ex- 
pression for  the  developement, 

1 + (i  wt) + i  i^uy + ^  iiiruy + &c. 

And  to  effect  a  complete  agreement  between  the  results  of  the 
investigation  thus  sketched,  and  the  usual  language  of  trigono- 
metry, it  would  only  be  necessary  to  write  (compare  411), 

S.t^-ZCO-cosl^    r^V.4'=/(<>l)«sin^; 


or, 


i'=cos-^+isin  — • 


529.  Consider  now  the  formula  of  article  280, 

7'j3>'a'  =  -l,  orY^-'-jSyo*. 

Making,  as  in  that  article, 

-rf«Jxir,  jB-iyw-,  C-«i«ir, 

we  have  the  transformations, 

o'a  cos  ^  +  a  sin  ^,  /S^  «  cos  jB  +  /3  sin  jB, 
and 

y«-'-cos (ir- C)  +  7  sin  (it- C) ; 

the  formula  becomes  therefore  the  following : 
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COS  (ir  -  C)  +  7  sin  (ir  -  C)  =  (cos  J5  +  /3  sin  B)  {cos  ^  +  a  sin  A) ; 

and  is  now  seen  to  include  (as  it  was  earlier  stated  to  do)  the 
whole  doctrine  of  spherical  trigonometry.  In  fact,  if  we  merely 
take  the  scalar  parts,  and  remember  that  S.aj3  =  -cosc»  we 
obtain  the  equation, 

-  cos  C"  cos  A  cos  B  -  cos  c  sin  A  sin  B^ 

from  which  everything  else  could  be  deduced.  The  formula 
however  gives  also,  by  taking  the  vector  parts, 

y  sin  C«  a  sin  A  cos  J3  +  /3  cos  A  sin  B  +  V.  /3a  .  sin  ^  sin  jB  ; 

from  which  it  follows  that  if  three  vectors  be  drawn  from  the 
centre  of  the  sphere^  one  towards  the  point  a,  with  a  length 
a  sin  A  cos  By  another  towards  the  point  b,  with  a  length 
B  8in  B  cos  Ay  and  the  third  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
arc  AB,  and  on  the  same  side  of  it  as  the  point  c,  with  a  length 
B  sin  A  sin  B  sin  Cy  and  if  with  these  three  lines  as  edges  we 
construct  a  parallelepipedon,  the  intermediate  diagonal  will  be 
directed  towards  the  point  c,  and  will  have  its  length  =  sin  C 
The  addition  as  well  as  the  multiplication  of  quaternions,  and 
the  distributive  as  well  as  the  associative  character  of  such  mul- 
tiplication, may  also  be  illustrated  generally  by  spherical  trigono- 
metry, and  may  be  employed  to  furnish  theorems  therein. 

530.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  improper  here  to  mention  the 
process  by  which,  so  long  ago  as  in  October,  1843,  I  was  con- 
ducted to  results  substantially  agreeing  with  those  of  the  fore- 
going article,  but  obtained  in  a  quite  different  way. 

At  that  time  I  had  been  led,  by  a  train  of  speculation  too  long 
to  be  here  described,  to  establish:  1st,  The  fundamental  fMO^/ri- 
nomialform  of  the  quaternion  (see  art.  450,  &c.), 

with  the  geometrical  interpretation  of  the  trinomial  part,  ix  +jy 
-f  kzy  as  denoting  (see  arts.  17,  101,  &c.),  a  directed  right  line  in 
space;  2nd,  the  squares  and  products  ofiyjy  k  (see  articles  75, 
76,  &c.),  which  may  be  collected  as  follows  in  a  symbolical  mul^ 
tiplictUum  tablcy  and  illustrated,  as  regards  the  cyclical  character 
of  the  productSy  by  a  diagram,  fig.  101,  as  follows : 
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Fig.  lei. 


each  symbol,  t  or^  or  A,  when  multiplied  into  the  one  which  cy- 
clically  fqllows  it^  giving  a  product  which /o//otr«  the  muliipli- 
cand^  in  the  same  cyclical  succession^  but  the  sign  of  the  product 
being  changed^  when  the  order  of  the  factors  is  reversed ;  3rd, 
the  distributive  principle  of  multiplication  of  quaternions  (see 
arts.  455,  &c.),  which  gave  (compare  art.  489)  the  associative 
principle  also,  because  this  latter  principle  was  seen  to  hold  good 
for  the  multiplications  oft,y,  A,  among  themselves  ;  but  4th,  I 
had  found  it  necessary  (as  already  abundantly  illustrated)  to  re- 
ject the  commutative  property  of  multiplication,  except  as  be- 
tween the  ordinary  reals  of  algebra,  such  as  the  four  constituents 
Wf  re,  y,  r,  of  the  quaternion  (or  between  the  old  and  ordinary 
imaginaries  of  algebra,  which  however  I  did  not  then  employ),  or 
as  between  such  a  real  and  any  one  of  my  new  imaginaries  (as  1 
then  called  them,  on  account  of  their  squares  being  each  equal  to 
negative  unity),  namely  the  three  symbols  of  my  new  system 

jfk;  90  iheit  xy  ^  yXf  andxi^ixy  although  in  this  new  calculus 

••        •• 

631.  With  these  preparations,  it  was  easy  to  conclude  that 
the  product^  q  •  ^,  of  two  quedemionSi  was  equal  to  a  third  qua- 
temion^  q^  such  that  if 

}  =  u?  +  tx+yy  +  Aj3, 
5^«  w*-\^ix'-\'jy  +  A/, 

then  (compare  508)  the  four  following  relations  between  the 
twelve  constituents  hold  good : 
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tt7"»  WW*  "X^  -yy*  -  zzf^ 
a/' «  M;a/ +  awe;' + yaf' -  «y', 
y""  voy-vytd  +  zoi  -  «;?', 
£*^W7! -^^zw' '\-x\/ -yoii. 

These  gave,  by  ordinary  algebra,  the  equation, 

ivhich,  as  a  decomposition  of  a  sum  of  four  squares  into  two  feu:" 
torSf  of  which  each  is  itself  the  sum  of  four  squares^  had  been 
(I  believe)  anticipated  by  the  illustrious  Euler,  although  I 
had  not  then  heard  of  its  being  known,  nor  have  I  since  met 
with  the  paper,  or  passage,  in  which  the  theorem  was  given  by 
him.  This  opened  a  connexion  between  quaternions  and  the 
THBORT  OF  NUMBERS,  by  mcans  of  sums  of  squares,  which  was 
soon  happily  followed  up  by  my  friend  John  T.  Graves,  Esq., 
with  whom  I  had  long  been  engaged  at  intervals  in  a  corres- 
pondence on  the  subject  of  imaginaries,  and  to  whom  I  had  re- 
cently communicated  my  results  respecting  quaternions.  He 
found,  for  sums  of  eight  squares,  and  for  certain  octaves,  or  octo* 
nomial  expressions,  connected  with  a  system  of  seven  distinct 
imaginaries,  results  which  he  sent  to  me  in  return,  about  the  end 
of  1843,  and  beginning  of  1844,  as  a  sort  of  extension  of  my  own 
theory,  in  letters  of  which  1  have  elsewhere  placed  the  substance 
upon  record.  But  it  is  impossible  for  me  here  to  attempt  to  do 
any  kind  of  justice  to  the  talents  and  candour  of  the  many  able 
and  original  mathematical  writers  in  these  countries,  who  have 
been  pleased  to  acknowledge  that  some  subsequently  published 
speculations  of  theirs,  on  subjects  having  some  general  connexion 
with  or  affinity  to  the  present  one,  were,  more  or  less,  suggested 
or  influenced  by  the  quaternions. 

632.  Resuming  the  account  of  my  own  investigations,  I  may 
mention  that  I  was  led,  by  the  lately  mentioned  relation  between 
sums  of  squares,  to  assume  a  system  of  expressions  for  the  consti- 
tuents of  a  quaternions  of  the  forms, 

t£7  B  /u  cos  0, 

a;  =:  /u  sin  0  cos  ^, 
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y  =  /u  sin  0  sin  ^  cos  xp^ 
z  ^  fisin  0  sin  ^  9in  \py 

and  to  call  ft  the  modulus,  0  the  amplitude,  ^  the  colaiitude,  and 
^  the  longitude,  of  the  quaternion  tr  +  ix  +jy  +  Az.  The  words 
**  modulus"  and  ^<  amplitude"  were  suggested  by  the  correspond- 
ing phraseology  of  M.  Cauchy,  respecting  the  ordinary  imagina- 
ries  of  algebra ;  1  have  since  come  to  use  habitually,  as  in  this 
Course,  these  other  names,  "  tensor,"  and  "  angle."  With  re- 
spect to  the  two  angular  or  spherical  co-ordinates,  ^  and  \p,  which 
mark  the  direction  of  the  (zxis  of  the  quaternion,  or  of  the  vector 
part  ix  +jy+kz,  the  motives  for  calling  them  as  I  did  are  evident. 
The  suggestion  of  calling  the  four  reals,  w,  a,  y,  z,  **  consti- 
tuents" of  the  quaternion,  I  took  from  Mr.  Graves  :  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  three  co-efficients  of  t,  j,  k,  as  co-ordinates,  was  one 
which,  from  the  first  conception  of  the  theory,  occurred  to  my- 
self. Thus  the  modulus  (or  tensor)  was  the  square  root  of  the 
sum  of  the  squares  of  the  Jour  constituents  ;  and  the  relation  be- 
tween such  sums  of  squares  came  to  be  expressed  by  the  follow- 
ing very  simple  formula, 

which  I  called  the  law  of  the  moduli.  It  has  presented  itself 
in  these  Lectures  (see  arts.  188,  208),  under  the  form  of  the 
theorem  that  the  *^  tensor  of  the  product  is  the  product  of  the  -ten- 
sors" as  expressed  by  the  formula,  Tn  « IlT:  for,  by  409,  507» 

T  J  =  T  (w  +  IX  +jy  •\^kz)  =  (m;*  +  x'  +  y*  +  z')i 

533.  Introducing  the  recent  expressions  for  the  constituents 
oiq,  with  analogous  expressions  for  those  of;'  and  q",  and  divid- 
ing by  pLfi  or  by  fi,  the  expression  for  uf  (in  531)  gave  me, 

cos  0^»  cos  0  cos  0^ -  sin  0  sin  &  (cos  ^  cos  ^' 
+  sin  ^  sin  ^'  cos (^  ~  t^'))  • 

But  also  the  expressions  (in  same  art.  531),  for  w",  x,  y",  sT^ 
gave 

u/m/'+  «y +1^/+  z'z'^wiujf^  +  «'» +  y'«  +  /«), 
u;  ic/'  +  ««"  +  y/  +  jsz"  »  m/  ( W7'  +  4?*  +  y '  +  x«) ; 

and  therefore 
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r 

co8OBCos(^cos0"+8in0'8in  V  (cos  ^' cos  ^'^ 

+  sin  ^'  sin  ^"  cos  (^'  -  yfT) ) » 

cos  (^ s  cos  0^ cos  0+ sin  0^sin  0(cos^''cos^ 

+  sin  ^''sin ^cos  {}l/*-^p)]» 

And  hence,  by  using  as  known  the  two  equations  of  spherical 
trigonometry, 

cos  b  «  cos  c  cos  a  +  sin  c  sin  a  cos  B, 
-  cos  Cb  cos  ^  cos  jB  -  sin  ^  sin  B  cos  c, 

(which,  in  this  Lecture,  have  been  on  the  contrary  deduced  from 
quaternions^  in  articles  524,  526,  529),  I  concluded  that  if  ^, 
\p  were  regarded  as  the  spherical  co-ordinates  of  one  point  r  on 
the  unit  sphere ;  ^\  \p\  as  those  of  a  second  point  r'  ;  and  ^'',  rf/' 
as  those  of  a  third  point  r"";  which  three  points  r,  r',  r'' might 
be  called  (compare  225,  264,  361,  &c.)  the  representative  points 
of  the  three  quaternions  q,  ^,  ^':  then,  in  the  spherical  triangle 
rrV,  the  angles  were  respectively  equal  to  the  amplitudes  of  the 
two/actors^  and  to  the  supplement  of  the  amplitude  qf  the  pro^ 
duct :  or  that  in  symbols  (compare  265), 

JB  =  0,  -B'  =0',  R  =  Tf  —  V  J 

the  rotation  round  r  from  r'  towards  r"  being  also  found  to  be  posi* 
tive  (272).  At  the  same  time,  or  rather  indeed  a  little  earlier,  I  per- 
ceived that  the  three  relations  between  the  nine  angles  0,  ^,  ^,  0^,  ^', 
yj/y  0",  ^^)  ^^  might  be  interpreted,  on  similar  principles,  as  signify- 
ing that  if,  with  the  amplitudes,  0,  0",  0^,  of  any  two  factors  and 
their  product,  as  sides^  we  construct  a  spherical  triangle,  the 
angle  opposite  to  the  amplitude  of  the  product  will  be  the 
supplement  of  the  inclination  of  the  factors  (or  of  their  axes,  or 
vector  parts)  to  each  other ;  and  that  the  angle  opposite  to  the 
amplitude  of  either  factor  will  be  the  inclination  of  the  other 
factor  to  the  product.  These  and  other  connected  results  were 
communicated  by  me  to  the  friend  already  mentioned  (Mr.  J.  T. 
Graves),  in  letters  of  October  17th  and  October  24th,  1843, 
which  have  since  been  printed  in  the  Supplementary  Number  of 
the  Philosophical  Magazine,  for  December,  1844,  and  in  a  note 
appended  to  the  Essay,  entitled  ^'  Researches  respecting  Qua* 
ternions,  First  Series,"  in-  the  Second  Part  of  the  Twenty-first 
Volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.    (The 
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theorem  last  stated  may  be  illustrated  by  inspection  of  the  tri- 
angle KLM,  in  figure  51,  article  266.) 

534.  Another  early  and  more  general  result  of  this  Calculus, 
connected  with  sphericed  polygong^  was  obtained  nearly  as  fol- 
lows. Let  R,  r',  r''  be  any  three  points  on  the  sphere,  for  which 
the  rotation  round  r  from  r'  towards  r'"  is  positive,  and  may  be 
denoted  by  JB.  Then  the  rotation  R  round  r  would  bring  the 
arc  rr'  to  coincide  in  direction  with  the  arc  rr'';  and  the  supple- 
mentary rotation,  ir-  R,  round  the  same  pole  a,  would  bring  the 
proUmffcUion  of  the  arc  r^r  to  coincide  in  like  manner  with  the 
arc  rr'  in  direction  ;  or  would  bring  the  positive  pole  p'  of  the 
arc  r^'r  to  coincide  with  the  positive  pole  p^  of  the  arc  rr';  that 
is,  the  pole  p'  of  the  preceding  side  of  the  triangle  r^rr'  to  coin* 
cide  with  the  pole  p''  of  the  following  side.  Hence  it  was  easy  to 
infer,  that  if  t's,  i^'f  V',  denoted  the  three  unit-lines,  drawn  from 
the  centre  of  the  sphere  to  the  points  R,  p',  p%  we  must  have  the 
equation, 

tp' .  tp"  *»  cos  R  +  fa  sin  R ; 

the  amplitude  of  the  quaternion  product  of  any  two  such  unit-lines 
having  been  previously  seen  to  be  the  supplement  of  the  angle 
between  them  (compare  87) ;  and  the  axis  of  the  same  product, 
or  the  part  of  it  involving  iyj\  A,  having  been  also  seen  to  be  di- 
rected towards  the  positive  pole  (in  this  case  r),  of  the  arc  drawn 
from  the  representative  point  (p')  of  the  multiplier  line,  to  the 
representative  point  (p'')  of  the  multiplicand  line  (compare  again 
87).  In  like  manner,  if  rrVh'^.  .  r^*"*^  be  any  spherical />ol^* 
gon,  and  if  the  positive  poles  of  its  n  successive  sides  rr',  r'r", 
. .  .  r^«-*^  r^*"*^  r^""*^  r  be  denoted  by  p",  p**,  .  .  .  p,  p',  while  the 
angles  R^  R  •  •  and  R^^'^^  denote  respectively  the  rotations  at 
the  corresponding  points,  from  rr'  to  rr^*~*\  from  r'r*  to  r'r,  . . . 
and  from  r^*"*^r  to  r^*"*^  r^*"'^,  which  rotations  may  be  conceived 
for  simplicity  to  be  each  positive  and  less  than  two  right  angles: 
then  the  same  reasoning  shews  that,  besides  the  lately  deduced 
equation,  we  have  also  these  others, 

I,/'  «V"=  ^^*  2?'  +  V  8in  H',  .  .  .  ip  tV-  cos  -B^*-»^  +  i^n-\)  sin  5(*->) ; 
and  therefore,  by  the  associative  principle  of  multiplication. 
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(cos  R  + 1«  sin  R)  (cos  R  + 1^  sin  H') .  .  .  (cos  R^*'^> 

+  V-i)«niP- »))«(-!)•. 

because  t*p  =  iV  =  iV'  «...  =  -!. 

535.  We  have  assisted  our  conception  of  the  foregoing  pro- 
cess and  result,  by  supposing  that  the  n  rotations,  A,  R\  &c.| 
are  each  positive,  and  less  than  ir;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  inter- 
pret  the  formula  above  obtained,  when  those  conditions  are  not 
satisfied.  Thus,  for  a  spherical  triangle,  the  theorem  is,  that 

(cos2{  +  iR  siniZ)  (cos  U'+iVsin  /J')  (cos  2J^  +  tV  sin  iJ*)  =  -  1; 

where  if  we  change  R",  22',  22  to  A^  jB,  C,  and  the  corresponding 
unit-lines  tV,  tV*  U  to  a,  /3,  7,  the  formula  becomes : 

(cos  C+  y  sin  C)  (cos  5  +  /3  sin  B)  {cwA  +  a  -sin  -4)  =  -  1 ; 

the  rotation  round  y  from  j3  to  a  being  here  supposed  positive,  so 
that  we  fall  back  on  the  case  of  figure  56,  art.  280,  and  through 
such  transformations  as  those  of  art.  529,  on  the  formula, 

y«j3sra»  =  -l. 

But  if  we  suppose  that  a,  j3»  y  take  the  places  of  1.,  tVy  im"i  in 
the  formula  of  the  present  article,  the  rotation  round  y  from  )3  to 
a  being  still  positive,  and  therefore  that  round  a  from  )3  to  y 
being  negative,  we  must  substitute,  for  the  rolalionsy  72,  22',  22% 
either  values  greater  than  two  right  angles^  such  as 

22=27r-^,  22'  =  2ir~B,,22''«2ir-C; 

or  else  negative  values^  such  as 

5  =  —  Af  Rf  «=  —  jD,  R  ^  "  Cf 

R  still  denoting  the  rotation  round  the  point  r  from  rr'  to  rr'', 
&c.     Thus,  in  this  case,  the  general  formula  becomes, 

(cos  -4-  a  sin  A)  (cos  5- j3  sin  B)  (cos  C-y  sin  C)  «-  1, 

or 

a-*/3-yy-«  =  -l; 

but  these  last  equations  are  equally  true  with  the  foregoing,  and 
are  indeed  consequences  of  them.  When  the  theorem  has  been 
in  any  manner  established  for  a  triangle^  it  is  easy  to  extend  it 
to  a  polygon^  by  breaking  up  that  polygon  into  triangles,  having 
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any  common  vertex  on  the  sphere ;  and  in  fact  it  was  thus  that  I 
was  first  led  to  perceive  it. 

536.  With  the  same  sort  of  use  of  scalar  exponefUs^  and  of 
powers  qfunit'lineSf  we  may  express  the  general  theorem  as 
follows : 

where  the  scalars  a,  ai,  .  .  a».i,  represent  the  positire  or  nega- 
tive numbersof  right  angles  contained  in  the  respective  rotations, 
round  a  from  a«.i  towards  Ai,  round  Ai  from  a  towards  a„  &c., 
and  finally  round  An-i  from  a«.j  towards  a.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
find  a  polar  transformation  of  the  theorem,  in  which  supplements 
of  sides  shall  take  the  place  of  angles :  nor  again  to  transform  the 
result  so  obtained  into  another  involving  the  sides  themselves^ 
which  also  holds  good  for  any  spherical  polygon,  and  may  be 
otherwise  and  more  immediately  deduced  from  the  identity  of  ar- 
ticle 345,  or  from  the  following : 

a      Qn-i  Oa   2i  es  1 

In  fact,  if  we  make 


and 


■^  a  Oi  an-\ 

2     ai    ,       2  ^  •*«    o  ^ 
ft=-/l— ,  6i=-^— ,  &c. 

It      a  IT     Oi 


where  a,  oi,  oa,  .  .  .  may  be  conceived  to  be  n  unit  vectors, 
terminating  at  the  corners  a,  Aj,  a„  .  .  of  a  polygon,  of  which 
the  sides  aai,  AiA„  .  .  contain  respectively  ft,  fti,  .  •  quadrants, 
while  /3,  |3i,  .  .  are  n  other  unit-lines,  terminating  at  the  positive 
poles  of  those  n  successive  sides,  we  shall  have  the  transformations, 


— •      •  •  * 
a      '    '  ai    '  '  ' 


and  finally  the  equation  : 

^;^-.../3j»/3r/3*=i. 

Indeed  an  equation  with  the  same  geometrical  signification 
might  have  been  obtained  from  the  first  formula  of  the  present 
article,  by  transforming  it  as  follows : 
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But  I  leave  it  to  yourselves,  as  an  exercise,  to  demonstrate  this 
agreement  of  meaning. 

537.  All  the  powbrs  that  have  been  hitherto  considered  in 
these  Lectures  have  had  scalar  exponents^  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  the  power  in  article  528,  which  had  e  for  its  base,  and 
a  vectOTf  namely,  ^ti,  for  its  exponent.  But  if  we  now  define 
that  for  the  same  base^  «,  and  for  ant  quatbknion,  9,  as  expo- 
nent, the  symbol  e^  of  the  power  shall  be  intbrprbtbd  as  a  con- 
cise expression  Jbr  the  series^ 

'^VJ)     *^i^i.2^1.2.3 

we  shall  not  violate  any  conditions  hitherto  established,  but  shall 
on  the  contrary  be  able  to  give  useful  extensions  to  results 
already  obtained.  It  may  be  proper  however  here  to  shew  that 
this  series,  so  well  known  in  the  algebra  of  ordinary  reals  and  or- 
dinary imagpnaries,  is,  in  this  calculus  likewise,  convergent ;  and 
that  it  gives  an  absolutely  definite  quaternion  as  its  value^ 
or  as  the  limit  to  which  it  tends,  when  continued  indefinitely  far, 
the  quaternion  q  being  supposed  given.  In  other  words,  if,  in- 
stead of  the  infinite  series  above  written,  we  consider  the^nt^e 
developemetU^ 

F.(,)  =  u2,X,...,-_i!L_^ 

it  is  to  be  shewn  that,  for  sufficiently  large  and  increasing  values 
of  the  number  m,  the  function  F  {q)  is  very  nearly  equal  to  a 
certain  definite  limits  which  may  be  denoted  by  Foo(?)  or  by 
F  (q) ;  or  that  the  scalar^  vector  j  and  tensor,  of  the  variable  qua* 
temion  F  (q)  -  F«,  (y),  where  F  (q)  is  a  certain  ^X6(i  quaternion^ 
converge  each  separately  to  zero :  in  such  a  manner  that 

S(Fy-F^y)and  V(Fj-F^j), 

may  be  made,  respectively,  as  small  a  number  and  as  small  a 
line  as  we  may  desire,  by  taking  for  m  a  sufficiently  large  whole 
number. 

2n 
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538.  Let  there  be  any  two  quaternions,  q  and  r,  and  let  us 
seek  the  tensor  of  their  sum.  By  principles  of  transformation 
already  explained,  we  have 

T(r  +  y)«  =  (r  +  9)(Kr+Kj)  =  Tr»  +  Ty»  +  2S.rKy 

=  Tr«  +  Tj*  +  2TrTq  SU .  rKq 

«  (Tr+  Ty)«-  2TrTy  (I-  SU.rKy) 

=  (Tr-Ty)»+2TrTj(l  +  SU.rKj); 

and  the  scalar  of  the  versor  of  a  quaternion,  being  eqnal  to  tbe 
cosine  of  its  angle,  cannot  Call  outside  the  limits  ±  1 ;  whence  we 
derive  these  two  important  inequalities, 

T(r  +  j)>Tr+Ty,  T(r+y)<|:Tr-Ty. 

In  words,  the  tensor  of  the  sum  of  any  ^  two  quaternions  cannot 
be  greater  than  the  sum^  nor  less  than  the  difference^  of  the  tensors 
qf  those  two  quaternions  themselves.  Hence  for  any  number  of 
quaternions,  the  tensor  of  the  sum  cannot  exceed  the  sum  of  the 
tensors;  or  in  symbols, 

TSy>STy. 

539.  It  follows  hence  that,  in  the  notation  of  637, 

T{ F^,.(y) -  F,  {q)] ^  F^% {Tq)  -  F.  (Iq) ; 

but  if  we  take 

m>2Tj-l, 
we  shall  have 

J[L.<i,..JE2.<j,  andF^.,(Tj)-F^(Ta)<r-S^^ — , 
because 

Again,  let  a  new  whole  number  m"  be  taken,  greater  than  2Tq  —  1, 
and  let  us  write 

1.2..m''~^' 

then  for  any  whole  number  m!>m**  we  shall  have 

T^^         ^  a 
1.2...in'^2^-^' 
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SO  thut  this  term  of  the  sories  F«,  (Tq)  will  be  less  than  any 
^ivBN  positive  qaafUity^  by  however  smmUj  if  the  number  m*  be 
so  taken  as  to  satisfy  the  inequality, 

and  every  following  term  will  eridently  be  sHll  less,  because 

Hence,  by  the  arithmetical  properties  of  the  series,  we  hare 

F«,«  {Tq)  -  F« (Tj) < 6,  if  m  >  m';      . 

and  therefore,  by  what  was  shewn  in  the  foregoing  article  re- 
specting the  tensor  of  a  sum,  and  by  the  inequalities  m>m' 
>  2Tq  -  1,  we  have,  in  passing  to  quaternions^  the  inequality, 

T{F^.«(y)-F«(y))<ft,  if  m>iw', 

however  large  the  number  n  and  the  tensor  Tq  may  be,  and 
however  ^nall  the  given  and  positive  quantity  b.  Thus  if  the 
number  m  be  taken  sufficiently  great,  that  is,  tfwe  take  a  term 
sufficiently  advanced  in  the  series^  but  always  at  a  finite  distance 
from  the  beginning  ^  the  sum  of  any  number  (n)  of  the  quaternion 
terms  which  follow  it  will  have  its  tensor  less  than  any  given 
small  quantity  (b)  :  and  consequently  the  scalar  and  vector  parts 
of  the  same  quaternion  sum  of  these  n  following  terms,  however 
numerous,  will  each  separately  and  independently  approach  inde^^ 
finitely  to  zerOy  since  we  shall  have 

S{F«.«((7)-F«(j))>-&,<  +  6;  TV{F^.«(y)-F^(y)}<ft. 

The  series  does  therefore  converge,  as  was  asserted,  to  one  defi' 
nite  quaterniony  F<»  (y)  or  Fy,  as  a  limit  ;  of  which  quaternion 
the  scalar  part  SFq,  must  lie  between  SF«  (q)  -  b  and  SF«  (q)  +  6, 
and  can  therefore  (theoretically  speaking)  be  calculated  within 
any  required  degree  of  numerical  accuracy,  by  calculating 
SF«  (q) ;  while  the  vector  part  VFj,  of  the  same  quaternion 
limity  if  drawn  as  a  right  line  from  the  origin  cf  vectorsy  must 
terminate  on  some  point  in  the  interior  op  a  vbry  small 

2n2 
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8PHERB ;  ike  vector  of  whose  centre  would  be  the  tusignable  lime 
VFm  (q)f  while  its  radius  would  be  theproposed  small  quantity ^  b. 
540.  Consider  next  the  the  function* 

F„  (r  +  y),  supposing  rg  =  qr. 

Under  this  condition  of  commuUxtiveness^  we  shall  have  as  in  al- 
gebra, 

l.2.3..m"     Vl-2  ..;^'1.2..ii/' 

where  the  exponents  n  and  p  are  each  <{: o>  ^ ''*)  ^^^ p-^-n^m* 
Hence,  if  we  write 


'M9 


the  difference  s^  will  be  developed  into  a  polynome  containing 
\in{^m\V)  terms  of  the  form  just  written,  but  with  the  conditions 
that  each  of  the  exponents  it  and  p  shall  now  be  >  0,  :]>  m,  and 
that  p'h^n>m*  By  538,  the  tensor  of  this  polynome  cannot  ex* 
ceed  the  sum  of  the  tensors  of  its  terms  ;  and  therefore 

because  T  (r**}*)  =  (Tr)'  (Ty)*.  Again  the  developement  of 
Fm  (Tr  +  Ty)  contains  all  the  terms  of  the  developement  of  the 
product  FffiCTr)  .  Fm  (Ty),  and  other  positive  terms,  in  number 
B  m  (m  +  1),  besides ;  therefore 

T*^<  F^ (Tr+  Tj)  -  F«(Tr+  Ty). 

Hence,  by  the  foregoing  article, 

T«M<69  ifm>»i'; 

that  is,  by  the  present  article, 

T{F^(r)F^(})-F«(r+j)}<6, 

however  small  the  given  and  positive  quantity  b  may  be,  if  the 
number  m  of  the  terms  in  each  of  the  three  finite  series  Fm  (;), 
Fm  (r),  Fm  {r  4  q)y  be  taken  large  enough.  But  the  smallness  of 
a  tensor  infers  the  smallness  of  the  scalar  and  vector  also ;  thus^ 
at  the  limit  m  «  oo,  we  find,  rigorously,  for  quaternions  as  for  or* 
dinary  algebra,  but  still  hubfect  to  the  condition  of  commutative^ 
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nesSf  that  the  well-known  series  above  mentioned  possesses  the 
BXPONBNTiAL  CHARACTER  :  OF  in  syuibols,  that 

F(r  +  y)  =  F(r)  F (y),  if  rj  =  jr. 

541.  If  this  last  condition  were  no^  satisfied,  the  foregoing 
process  would  be  inapplicable,  and  the  result  would  cease  to  be 
true.    We  should  find,  for  instance, 

Fa(0  F,(9)-l  +  r  +  y  +  i(r«  +  2rj  +  }«)  +  i(r»9  +  rj«)  +  ir*}»; 

Fa  (r  +  y)  =  1  +  r  +  9  +  i  (r*  +  ry  +  jr + y») ; 
*»-F,(r)F,(j)-F,(r  +  y)  =  i(rj-jr)  +  i(r»9  +  r5»)  +  ir»j»; 

but  this  expression  for  the  difference  s^  contains  a  part,  namely, 

which  had  not  previously  presented  itself,  but  which  we  are  not 
at  liberty  in  general  to  reject.  We  cannot  therefore  say,  without 
restricHon^  in  quaternions,  that 

we  must  add,  as  before,  the  condition^ 

ifrj  =  ^,orifV(Vr.Vj)-0. 

It  is  worth  noticing,  however,  that  although  the  expressions, 

r  +  y,  r*+  2rj  +  q\  r»  +  3r»j  +  3rj*  +  y',  &c., 

do  NOT  generally^  in  quaternions^  form  a  sbribs  of  powers  of 
a  guatemionf  such  as 

(r  +  jV,  (r+j)S  (r  +  y)S&c., 

(with  the  exception  of  the  first),  yet  they  arb,  generally^  the  co^ 

efficients  ofx^,  — ,  ^— ^  &c.,  in  the  developement  of  a  certain  pro- 

DUCT  OP  TWO  EXPONENTIALS,  namely,  the  product  €*' 6*9,  if« 
be  a  scalar.  Thus,  under  this  last  condition,  we  may  write,  as 
in  the  ordinary  differential  calculus,  for  any  positive  whole  num- 
ber n,  if  OP  be  supposed  to  vanish  after  the  differentiations. 


f±\\^^ -.-...»(»- 1) 


e«^  e**  =  r"  +  nr^'^q  +  — ^ — -  r"- » j*  +  . .  +  j" ; 
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although  the  second  member  of  this  formula  is  not,  in  qwUer^- 
nions^  a  general  expansion  for  the  power  (r  +  ^. 

542.  A  scalar  to  being  always  commutative  in  multiplication 
with  a  vector  p,  the  theorem  of  art.  540  gives  the  following  gene^ 
ral  decomposition  of  the  function  F  into  two  factors, 

F (y)  =  F(tr  +  p)  =  Fw  Fp  =  FSy .  FVg. 

Here  the  factor  FS;  is  always  a  positive  scalar  (as  appears  from 
the  ordinary  algebra  of  reals),  and  is  greater  or  less  than  unity 
according  as  Sy  is  positive  or  negative ;  in  fact, 

FS}  =  c^,  Sy  =  lFSj, 

the  letter  1  being  here  used  to  denote  a  logarithm  of  the  natural 
or  Napierian  kind.  On  the  other  hand,  because  (  Vy)*  =  -  (T Vj)% 
the  other  factor  FVj  is  always  a  pure  versor:  for  we  have  the 
following  scalar  and  vector  parts  of  its  developement, 

SF Vy  =  1  -  J  (TVj)«  +  5-4-i  (TVy)*  -  &c.  =  cos  TVy  ; 

VFVy=UVj.{TVy--i-(TV^)«  +  &c.)  =  UVg.8inTVff; 

^  •  o 

whence 

FV5-(cos+UVjsin)  TV5»(UVy)*'"'T^«; 

so  that 

TFWq  =  1. 

Hence  also  generally, 

TFq^FSq;  UFy=FVy;  lTFj=Sj. 

543.  The  function  FVg  is  Aperiodic  one,  in  the  sense  that 
generally, 

F(Vj+i,rUVj)-UVy.FV9; 
which  gives 

F(Vj+irUVj)  =  -FVj. 
In  fact  U  Vy  is  commutative  in  multiplication  with  Vy,  and 

F(iirUV9)-cos|  +  UVysin^-UVy. 
We  have  then,  for  any  whole  number  n, 
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F(V9+«irUVy)-(^iyFV}; 
F(Vy+2JiirUV9)-FVj. 

We  may  therefore  add  or  subtract,  under  the  functional  charac- 
teristic F,  any  even  multiple  of  ttUV^,  without  making  any 
diange,  and  any  odd  multiple  of  the  same  vector,  if  we  merely 
ohange  the  sign  of  the  result.  But  by  these  operations,  we  may 
be  conudered  as  merely  adding  some  even  or  odd  multiple,  posi- 
tive or  negative,  of  w  to  T  V^.     We  have  also, 

-  F Vg= -  cos  T Vy-U  Vg sin  TVy  =  (cos  -U Vy  sin)  (ir  -  TYq). 

If,  then,  axiy  proposed  versor,  Ur,  have  been  in  any  manner 
found,  or  put,  under  the  form 

Ur-FVj. 

and  if  the  vector  V^  do  not  already  satisfy  the  condition  T  Vg 
p'  iTf  we  can  always  prepare  or  tranrform  the  proposed  expres- 
sion, so  as  to  oblige  that  condition  to  be  satisfied  by  a  certain  new 
and  substituted  vector^  Vq' ;  namely,  by  subtracting  it  a  sufficient 
number  of  times  from  T  V^,  and  then  subtracting  the  remainder 
from  IT,  if  this  number  have  been  odd.  In  this  mfinner  we  shall 
have, 

Ur=F\Y,  TVg>7r,  UVy'=±UV}; 

the  upper  or  the  lower  sign  being  taken,  according  as  we  have 
been  obliged  to  assume 

T  V^«  TYq  -  2»ir,  or  -  (2ii  +  I)  ir  -  TV^. 

And  in  this  prepared  state,  if  not  in  the  proposed  one,  we  are 
allowed  by  the  foregoing  article,  and  by  the  definition  of  the 
angle  of  a  quaternion  assigned  in  art.  148,  combined  with  the 
usual  reference  to  a  well-known  theoretical  unit  0/ angle  (which 
gives,  as  usual,  180^  ^Tr^  3*14159),  to  write 

Lr^lVr^iFV^^TV^. 

544.  From  the  periodical  character  of  F  V^,  which  allows  us 
(as  we  have  just  seen)  to  write 

Ur«FVy=FV^, 

without  Vq  and  V^  being  equal,  it  might  seem  that  the  inverse 
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function^  F'^Ur,  admits  of  more  values  than  ane,  or  indeed  of 
infinitely  many  values^  which  would  all  equally  well  satbfy  the 
Junctional  equation^ 

FF-*Ur-Ur. 

And  this  is  true :  but  for  this  very  reason,  I  propose  to  include 
by  definition^  in  the  signification  of  this  inybrsb  function,  F'S 
something  more  than  merely  its  beingf  obliged  to  verify  the  last 
written  equation.  And  the  last  article  sufficiently  explains  my 
motives  for  making  the  cUlditional  condition  to  be, 

TF-^Ur>ir. 

For  thus  we  may  write  generally,  without  violating  that  definite 
signification  of  the  symbol  z  q  which  was  agreed  on  in  the  Fourth 
Lecture,  the  equation, 

zr  =  ^Ur=TF->Ur. 

Under  the  same  conditions  we  shall  have  also,  definitely^ 

UF-»Ur  =  UVr=Ax.r; 

and  therefore  (compare  642), 

VF-'r=F->Ur  =  UVr.zr;  SF->r=  F->Tr«lTr; 

and  finally, 

F->r=lTr  +  UVr.^r. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  tensor  of  a  quaternion  is  never 
negative  in  this  calculus ;  and  therefore  that  the  recent  expression 
for  L  r  will  never  give  a  negative  angle :  a  condition  which  was 
in  fact  required,  by  the  definition  in  148. 

545.  The  function,  F~'r  might  be  called  the  imponbntial 
of  r,  because  it  is  the  inverse  of  the  exponential  fiinction  F  (or  at 
least  an  inverse  thereof) ;  but  it  may  be  simpler,  and  more  con- 
formable to  analogy,  to  call  it  still,  as  in  542,  the  logarithm, 
or  more  fully  the  natural  logarithm^  of  the  subject  on  which  it 
operates,  although  that  subject  of  operation  is  now  a  quaternion; 
and  to  write  generally^ 

F"*relogrj  or  simply,  F"*r  =  lr. 
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Witb  this  extended  notation,  the  equations  of  the  last  article  will 
give, 

Slr=lTr;  UVlr«UVr;   TVlr-zr; 

and  thus  the  logarithm  of  a  quatbrnion  comes  to  receive  (by 
the  foregoing  conventions)  the  following  ^enera/Zy  definite  value : 

Ir-lTr+UVr.zr; 
where  it  may  be  observed  that 

U Vr .  z:  r-Vlr-  lUr ;  and  that  lr=  ITr  +  lUr. 

Indeed  the  only  exception  to  the  definitenesa  of  this  expression 
may  be  said  to  be  the  case  where  the  quaternion  r  degenerates 
into  a  negcttive  scalar ^  in  which  case  (as  in  149,  &c.),  its  angle 
is  « 9r,  and  its  axis  has  an  indeterminate  direction ;  so  that  if  re  be 
any  positive  scalar ^  and  r  «  -  ^,  we  have,  as  in  older  theories,  the 
formula : 

lr=l(-aj)  =  k  +  7ri/(-l): 

but  the  symbolV"  1  i^  here^  as  in  arts.  167,  &c.,  to  be  interpret 
ted  as  denoting  an  arbitrary  unit-line  in  space,  I  am  of  course 
aware  that  logarithms  are  by  many  writers  interpreted  as  having 
generally  a  certain  degree  of  indetermincUion  ;  but  it  has  been 
my  object,  in  the  present  theory,  to  preclude^  so  &r  as  I  could, 
that  indeterminateness  by  definition :  as  has  been  done,  in  some 
analogous  questions  respecting  ordinary  imaginary  expressions, 
by  M.  Cauchy  and  Professor  De  Morgan,  And  I  scarcely  count 
the  logarithm  of  zero  as  a  case  of  indetermination,  because  its 
scalar  part  is  negative  infinity , 

SIO  =  -  00, 

although  no  doubt  its  vector  part  is  undetermined. 

546.  To  exemplify  the  convenience  of  this  generally  definite 
interpretation  of  a  logarithm,  1  resume  the  consideration  of 
powers  with  scalar  exponents,  which  were  discussed  in  the  Fourth 
Lecture.  You  will  find  that  we  may  now  write,  with  the  recent 
signification  of  the  symbols,  for  any  such  power,  as  in  algebra, 
the  expression  : 

r'-F(/F-»r)  =  €«••. 
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In  fact 

tlrr^ATr  +  VWr.tir; 

therefore 

and 

U.c'i^-Ccos+UVr.sin)  (<^r)-U.f^, 

with  that  definite  meaning  of  sqcb  a  power  a  sr'or  g',  which  was 
assigned  in  the  Fourth  Liecture.  Ag^n*  if  we  treat  the  positive 
number  e  (more  often  perhaps  now  written  c)  as  a  quaternion 
with  a  null  angle,  and  submit  it  as  such  to  the  foregoing  gene- 
ral rules,  we  shall  have  le-O^  le=  F'^e ^  1 ;  and  therefore  the 
equation  ef^  ^  Fq^  may  now  be  written  as  follows: 

Thus  all  the  powers  hitherto  considered  by  us  are  seen  to  be  con- 
eistent  with  the  first  formula  of  the  present  article :  ahd  if  we  now 
extend  that  formula  by  definition^  so  as  to  write,  generally^ 

we  shall  hereby  violate  no  condition  already  established :  and 
shall  be  able  to  interpret  every  such  symbol  as  ^,  or  to  assign, 
generally^  a  definite  signification  to  a  power,  even  when  both 
exponent  and  base  are  quatbrnioms. 

547.  As  an  example,  if  it  be  required  to  interpret  the  symbol 
J*,  we  have 

1j-l>  ^J^\^  UyZ-y,  and  therefore  l;«iir;; 

whence  the  required  value  of  the  power  is, 

More  generally,  if  a  and  /3  be  any  two  rectangular  vector  units, 
then 

la  ■■  ^  a,  and  a^  »  e  >     « /3a. 

Again, 

But  the  results  will  not  usually  be  so  simple  as  these :  and  it  may 
suffice  to  remark  here  that 
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U-<^-F(Z3.V.rUVj  +  Vr-lTy). 

It  once  occurred  to  me  that  the  logarithm  oftht  tensor  of  a  qua- 
ternion might  be  conveniently  called  the  hbnsob  of  that  quater- 
nion, and  denoted  by  the  symbol, 

Mj  =  ITq ; 

but  I  do  not  desire  to  introduce  any  unnecessary  innovation  of 
language,  nor  to  complicate  the  calculations  with  any  new  sign^ 
which  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  of  real  and  extensive  utility. 
The  recent  use  of  the  notations  Fg,  F'^g,  for  e9^  Ig,  has  beea 
merely  for  temporary  convenience. 

548.  We  have  seen  (in  art.  545)  that  the  logarithm  of  the 
versor  of  a  quaternion,  which  is  also  the  vector  of  the  logarithm 
of  the  same  quaternion,  is  the  product  of  axis  and  angle ;  it 
is  therefore  the  bepbbsbntativb  arc  (namely,  by  216,  a  certain 
portion  of  a  great  circle  of  the  unit-sphere)^  bbctifibd,  and 
p2ac€d  perpendicularly  to  the  plans  of  thb  arc.  The 
same  construction  for  the  logarithm  of  the  versor  of  Vk 
quaternion  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  a  certain  process  of  de- 
finite integration,  on  which  I  cannot  enter  here.  I  must  also 
suppress  all  notice  in  this  place,  of  the  developements  ofloga^ 
rithms  of  quaternions  by  series,  and  of  their  other  transforma- 
tions. 

549.  But  it  may  be  proper  here  to  shew  how,  on  the  fore- 
going principles,  a  definite  interpretation  may  be  assigned  to  such 
a  symbol  as  logq.  ^;  or  to  the  logarithm  of  a  given  quaternion^ 
q\  referred  to  a  given  quaternion  base,  q.  For  this  purpose, 
I  propose  to  adopt  from  algebra  the  formula^ 

log,.5^=ly'^lg; 

retaining  still  the  recent  and  definite  significations  of  the  sym- 
bols Iq,  1^.     In  fact,  if  we  call  this  quotient  r,  we  shall  have 

Indeed  it  is  true  that  this  equation,  j** «  ^,  is  satisfied,  not  only 
by  the  recent  value  of  the  exponent,  r,  but  also  by  all  those  other 
expomeniSf  i^,  which  are  included  in  the  formula. 
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f^«(lg'+2nirUVg')^l}. 

For  if  we  substitute  any  such  value  for  r'  (n  being  any  whole 
number)i  we  shall  have 

as  before.     And  if  we  should  content  ourselves  with  establishing' 

the  formula  log.g^--,  where  e^^q^e^^^j  without  otherwise 

restricting  the  exponents  8  and  8\  we  should  thus  obtain,  as  the 
general  value  for  the  logarithm  of  a  quaternion  ^,  to  a  quater- 
nion base  9,  an  expression  of  the  form, 

»'        ,    ly  +  2nVUV? 
'^g^'g°lg^2nirUVg- 

involving  a  double  indetermination^  and  introdudng  B.pairo/ar" 
bitrary  integers^  as  in  the  results  of  Graves  and  Ohm,  respecdng 
the  general  logarithm  of  an  ordinary  imaginary  expression  re- 
ferred to  an  ordinary  but  imaginary  base,  I  prefer,  however,  in 
this  calculus,  to  exclude  this  indetermination  by  definition^  as  in 
some  earlier  and  easier  questions :  and  therefore  dStQv  fixing  (as 
in  545)  the  signification  of  the  natural  logarithms^  1;,  1^^,  I  pro> 
pose  to  write  definitely,  as  above, 

log,.5^=V.j-lg. 

Comparing  the  two  notations,  we  might  also  write, 


log,.  5^=  log,,  g'. 

o 

550.  If  we  adopt  as  definitions  the  developements, 

and  observe  that 

because  q  is  commutative  as  a  factor  with  UV^;  we  shall  easily 
find  that  whatever  quaternion  q  may  be,  the  two  following  ex- 
pressions hold  good,  with  the  recent  meaning  of  the  function  F : 
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2  COS  y  «  F  (^U V^)  +  F  (-  qlJYq) ; 
2%inq.VVq^F(q.UVq)'F{-gVYq). 

These  finite  expressions  suffice  to  define  the  sine  and  cosine  of  a 
quaternion :  and  on  the  same  plan  we  may  write,  as  a  definition 
of  the  tangent  of  a  quaternion,  the  formula, 

tana   uy,    F(^UVg)- F(-.gUVgX 
^*'  ^^^~F(^UV^)  +  F(-yUVg)• 
with  other  analogous  expressions,  on  which  it  seems  needless 
here  to  delay. 

551.  When  a  quaternion  function  (fq)^  of  a  sought  quater- 
nion  (^),  has  a  given  form  (/),  and  a  given  value  (r),  so  that  we 
have  the  quaternion  equation^ 

fq=n 

we  can  always  break  up^  or  at  least  conceive  as  broken  up,  the 
one  proposed  equation  in  quaternions^  into  four  equations  of  an 
ordinary  algebraical  kind,  involving  the^&tir  sought  constituents^ 
Wy  X,  y,  Zy  of  the  sought  quaternion  q :  and  may  then  eliminate^ 
or  at  least  conceive  as  eliminated,  the  three  scalar  co-ordinates, 
^>  ^f  ^»  between  those  four  equations,  in  such  a  way  as  to  con- 
duct to  one  final  and  scalar  equation^  involving  the  one  sought 
scalar,  w,  or  Sq :  after  resolving  which  (if  we  could  in  all  cases 
do  so),  we  might  then  proceed  to  determine  a;,  y,  z,  and  therefore 
finally  q.  Or  we  may  conceive  that  after  forming  the  two  sepa- 
rate equations, 

we  deduce  p^Vq  from  the  second  equation,  in  terms  oiw^  S^, 
and  substitute  its  expression  in  the  first  equation,  which  is  then 
to  be  resolved  with  respect  to  w.  Or  the  first  equation  may  be 
supposed  to  he  previously  resolved  for  u;,  and  the  value  of  u;  sub- 
stituted in  the  second  equation,  which  thus  becomes  a  vector  for- 
muhf  involving  one  sought  vector  p.  And  instead  of  the  single 
vector  equation  Vfq  =  Vr,  we  may,  either  before  br  after  the  eli- 
mination of  tr,  employ  the  following  system  of  three  scalar 
equations, 

S  .1^=  S.icr;  S.A^=  S  .  Ar;  S.fjfq^S.pr; 
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when  K,  A>  fc  may  denote  any  three  assumed  vectors,  which  do  not 
vanish,  and  are  not  coplanar  with  each  other. 

552.  To  fix  more  fully  our  conceptions^  let  the  quaternion 
functional/  be  supposed  to  consist  of  some  finite  number  of  terms, 
in  each  of  which  the  sought  quaternion  q  shall  enter  only  as  a 
/actor,  some  finite  number  of  times  repeated;  and  let  theAt^Ae^^ 
number  of  those  times  be  n.  Hie  equation  fq  =  r  may  then  be 
called  an  equation  qfthe  nf^  degree  in  quaternions.  For  example, 

6^  +  6'^^ + i''5«'' +  &c.  -  c,  or  S  .  ftfl'a  «  c, 

will  be  an  equation  of  the  first  degree,  or,  as  we  may  agree  to 
call  it,  from  analogy,  a  linear  equation  in  quaternions,  what- 
ever given  quaternions  may  be  denoted  by  a,  a[,d*,.  .  b,  V,  b",  .  . 
and  c.     Again  the  formula 

2 .  (Ztqaiqa-^-  2  •  biqb  »  c, 
or  more  fully, 

(hqaiqa-k-  attqa\qa[ -k-  d'tqcTiqa" -k-  .  .  ,  ■\-  biqb-k-  b\qV  +b''iqb'' 

+  •  • .  ^  c, 

will  represent  an  equation  of  the  second  degree,  or  a  qua- 
dratic EQUATION  in  qucUemions :  and  soforth. 

553.  Now,  upon  substituting,  on  the  plan  of  551,  in  that 
form  of  the  equation  of  the  n^  degree  which  is  described  in  the 
last  article,  for  the  sought  quaternion  q,  its  quadrinomial  value 
w  +  ix  +jy  +  hz,  with  analogous  values  for  the  given  quaternions, 
a,  b,  c,  &c.,  we  shall  evidently  break  up  that  one  proposed  equa- 
tion into^tir  others,  between  the  four  sought  scalars,  w,  x,  y,  z, 
and  some  number  of  given  scalars,  which  will  not  generally  be 
identical  equations,  and  will  in  general  be  each  of  the  proposed 
(n^)  degree.  Elimination  between  them  will  therefore  generally 
conduct,  by  known  principles  of  ordinary  algebra,  to  an  algebraic 
equation  in  w,  which  has  n^fi>r  the  exponent  of  its  degree :  and 
such  will  generally  be  the  exponent  also  of  the  degree  of  the  final 
equation  in  any  one  of  the  three  other  required  scalars,  x,  y,  z. 
Thus  a  linear  equation  in  quaternions  has  generally  only  one  root; 
but  a  quadratic  equation  may  be  expected  to  have  generally  six^ 
teen  roots  (real  or  imaginary) :  a  cubic  equation  in  quaternions 
must,  on  the  same  plan,  be  supposed  to  have  in  general  eighty-one 
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^tatermcn  roots :  and  to  on.  It  is^  howerer^  as  we  shall  see^ 
quite  possible  to  meet  mth  particular  equations  of  these  degrees 
which  shall  hare  fewer  quaternion  roots^  or  at  least  shall  appear 
to  have  fewer,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  qf  certain  terms  in 
the  component  scalar  equations.  Thus  the  particular  class  of 
quadratic  equations  in  quaternions,  which  is  of  the  form 

and  which  hitherto  I  hare  chiefly  studied,  appears  to  have  only 
six  roots  (two  real  and  four  imaginary),  as  will  be  soon  ex- 
plained :  but  probably  it  should  be  said  that  the  ten  missing  roots 
are,  for  this  particular  equation,  infinite. 

554.  Confining  ourselves  for  the  moment  to  linear  equations, 
or  equations  of  the^r^f  degree,  let  us  resume  the  general  type  of 
such  equations  assigned  in  art*  552,  namely  the  form, 

where  a,  b,  d^  ft\  .  •  •  and  c  are  given  quaternions,  but  9  is  a 
sought  quaternion.  Taking  separately  the  scalar  and  vector 
parts,  we  obtain  the  two  following  equations : 

tt?A  +  S.i|>=Sc;u;i|+V.(A'+e)p  +  S(VaS.6p  +  V*S.a/j)-Vcj 

where 

tr=  Sg, p"  Vy ;  A- SS  .  6a,  i|  =  SV . 6a,  i|'=  SV  .  aft; 
A'-S(S6Sa-S.V6Va)=SS.6Ka;««S(V6Sa-S6Va); 

in  deducing  which  expression  for  Vc,  we  have  employed  the  for- 
mula (520)^  with  which  it  is  important  to  be  familiar, 

V  .  y/Sc  =  78.  j3a  -  /3S  .  Ya  +  aS  .  /Sy* 

Eliminating  u;,  and  making  for  abridgment, 

A  (A'+ ©)  «  r,  AVc -  i|Sc  -  (r, 

we  find  an  equation  of  the  form, 

S./3S.ap  + V.rp«<F, 

where  «,  a ,  •  •  .  /3,  /3', . .  and  <r  are  given  vectors,  and  r  is  a  given 
quaternion,  but  p  is  a  sought  vector :  and  this  appears  to  be 
the  most  general  possible  form  for  a  linear  and  vector  equa- 
tion (or  to  include  all  possible  forms  of  such  an  equation).   We 
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shall  now  proceed  to  resolve  it,  by  means  of  that  general  method 
which  was  alluded  to  at  the  end  of  article  513. 

555.  Operating  by  S .  X,  where  X  is  an  arbitrary  vector,  we 
obtain  the  result : 

SX(r  =  S.X>.,  ifX'  =  S.aS.^X  +  V.*X,  and«=Kr. 

In  like  manner, 

S  . /ii<F  =  S  .  fcp,  if  ;i' «  S  •  aS  •  /3/i  +  V .  spL. 

Hence,  if  we  so  assume  X  and  /x  as  to  satisfy  the  condition 

V .  Xfi  =  <r, 
we  shall  have 

S  .  X>  =  0,  S  .  /i>  =  0,  and  »i/a  =  V .  Xy, 

where  m  is  some  scalar  coefficient.  Now  on  developing  this  last 
vector  of  a  product,  and  replacing  V .  X/n  by  a,  we  find, 

V(aaS.^XS.j3'Ai  +  aaS./3'XS.^;i)  =  V.ao'S.^'/3(r; 
V(aV.^/LiS./3X  +  V.«X.aS.^/u)«V.aV.*V.^(r; 

which  last  transformation  may  be  obtained  in  various  ways,  serv- 
ing as  useful  exercises  in  this  calculus.  For  example,  we  may 
observe  that  generally,  for  any  two  quaternions  q  and  r,  we  have 

rq-qr--2Y  .YrYq\ 
and  that . 

i(*X  . */u - */ii . *X)  =  i* (X*/i - /ii«X)  =  i« (S  +  V) (X*/ii - /£*X)  ; 

where  (because  <r  =  V.  X/n), 

^S  (X«/i  -  iisX)  =  ^S .  *  (jik  -  X;i)  =  -  S  .  «<F, 
iV(X*,i-.^X)  =  iV.X(«+K*),i«<FS*; 

so  that 

V(V.*X.V.*;i)«*((r.&?-S.*(r)  =  V.*(rS*-V*S.«(r, 

as  above.     Or  we  might  write, 

V.*X««X-S.*X,  V.*/i  =  S.*/i-  K.*/ii=  S  .*;i+ju  K*, 

and  observe  that 

V  .  sXfi  K*  =  strKs^  because  V  .  *K«  =  0,  S  .  strKs  =  0 ; 
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and  that 
V.*AS.«/i-V./uK*S.*X=V.«(XS.*/i-)uS.*A)  =  «V.(rV«, 

it  being  unnecessary  to  prefix  the  sign  V  to  this  last  expression. 
For  thus  the  proposed  expression  would  be  found  to  become, 

*((rK^  +  V.<FV*)  =  *{S.(rK*+V.(r(K*+ V«))=*((rS*-S.*<F), 

and  therefore  equal  to  the  expression  already  written.  We  have, 
therefore,  by  summing  the  terms,  and  changing  s  to  Kr,  the 
formula : 

p  =  w->V.Xy=flt-MSV.aa'S./3'^<F  +  SV.aV(V.0(r.r) 

+  SrV.(rr-VrS.<rr}; 

and  it  only  remains  to  determine  the  scalar  coefficient  m,  in  terms 
of  a,  a ,  •  •  /3,  /3',  .  .  and  r,  by  substituting  this  expression  for  p 
in  the  linear  equation  of  the  foregoing  article,  namely, 

S .  ^S  .  op  +  V .  rp  =  <F. 

656.  Effecting  this  substitution,  with  analogous  reductions, 
and  employing  the  first  or  both  of  the  two  identities  of  article  510, 
of  which  the  latter  may  be  proved  to  be  correct  by  operating  on 
it  separately  and  successively  with  the  three  characteristics  S  .  a, 
S .  /3,  S  .  Y,  the  four  following  transformations  are  obtained,  of 
which  it  will  be  found  an  instructive  exercise  to  examine  and  to 
prove  the  validity : 

I.,  ^S.aaVS.  j3"0'(r  +  ^'S  .  aWS  . /3"/3<f  + /3^S  .  a'WS .  j3'^(r 

=  ^8.00^8.^"^'^; 
II.,  ^8.aa'V(y.0'<F.r)  +  ^'8.aaV(V.0(r.r)  +  V.rV. 

aaS  .  ^fia^ffS  (rV  .  aa  .  V . /3'/3) ; 
III.,  ^(SrS.a<rr-8.arS.or)+V.rV.aV(V./3(r.r)  = 

(r(8r8.ra^-8.ra8.r/3);  and 
IV.,  V .  r(8rV .  <rr  -  Vr8  .  ar)  -  (r8rTr». 

The  coefficient  m  has,  therefore,  the  following  value: 

m  =  S(8.aaV8.^"/3'0)  +  S8(rV.aa'.  V.^'^)  +  8rSS.rai3 

-S(8.ra8.r0)  +  SrTr». 

And  the  recent  transformations  suffice  to  prove,  a  posteriori^  or 
syniheticeMy,  that  with  this  value  of  m,  the  linear  equation, 

2  o 
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2 .  /3S  *ap-^Y  ,rp-<Ff 

of  article  554,  is,  in  fact,  satisfied  by  the  expression  assigned  for 
p  in  art.  555,  as  the  analysis  of  the  last-cited  article  had  given 
us  reason  to  foresee  that  no  other  value  of  p  (generally  speaking) 
could  satisfy  the  same  linear  equation. 

557.  It  is  important  to  attend,  in  all  such  formulae  as  these, 
to  the  notation  of  points  employed ;  in  virtue  of  which,  we  have, 
for  example,  in  the  foregoing  article, 

V.  rV .  aa  S  .  /3'p(r  =  V  [rV  {aa'S  (j3'^(r)  )]  : 

while  such  symbols  as  Sr,  Vr,  Kr,  Tr,  Ur,  &c.,  when  thus  writ- 
ten without  points,  are  treated,  in  their  combination  with  others 
or  among  themselves,  as  if  they  were  single  letters ;  so  that,  for 
instance,  in  the  last  article,  the  expression  SrV .  or  does  not 
mean  S  (rV  (or)),  but  Sr  x  V  (or)  :  also  Sr*  denotes  (Sr)*,  while 
S  (r*)  may  be  written  as  S  .  r*.  (See  the  remarks  made  at  the  end 
of  art.  455 ;  and  the  examples  of  transformation  in  art.  504.)  Still, 
from  the  properties  ofscalars^  this  plan  of  notation  allows  us  to 
write, 

S.raS.r/3«S(ro)xS(r0),  and  V.raS.r/3  =  V(ra)xS(f^): 

though  noti  11^  general, 

S  .  raV.  r^  =  S  (ra)  x  V  (r^),  nor  Y  ,raY .  r^^Y {ra)  x  V(r^). 

A  very  experienced  calculator  might,  perhaps,  safely  trust  to  his 
recollection  of  his  own  meaning,  in  any  particular  question,  and 
dispense  with  some  of  these  precautions :  but  I  do  not  advise  the 
attempt.  The  mixture  of  multiplication  with  other  operations  of 
this  calculus  might  in  that  case  produce  a  confusion,  against 
which  it  is  prudent  to  ffuard^  by  using  a  notation  exempt  from 
ambiguity^  such  as  I  think  the  one  above  proposed  will  be  found 
in  practice  to  be.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  state,  that  in  the 
sum  2S(ry.aa.V./3'/3),  each  combination  of  two  pairs  of  vec- 
tors, a,  /3,  and  a ,  /3',  is  to  be  only  once  employed  ;  and  that,  in 
like  manner,  each  combination  of  three  such  pairs  is  to  be  only 
taken  once,  in  another  sum  which  enters  into  the  expression 
of  m. 

558.  To  exemplify  the  general  process  above  given,  for  the 
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solution  of  a  linear  and  vector  equatioHy  let  ua  resume  the  equa* 
lion  of  art.  61 6,  under  the  form, 

V  .  /3pa  =  <r ;  or,  /3S  •  op  +  aS  .  /3p  -  pS  .  o/3  =  <f. 
Here 

a'  =  ^,/3'  =  a;a''«..-0''»..=O;r  =  -S.a/3; 

and  tbe  general  formula  of  article  565  becomes 

=  V.a^S.o^<F  +  (aS./3<F  +  ^S.oa-(rS.aj3)S.a^ 

=  V . /3aS  .  a<F^  +  V  .  a<F0S  .  i3a  «  ia»0»  (aaa  ^  + /3(r^  O* 

because  in  general, 

YqSr  +  YrSq  =  i  (jr  -  KjKr), 
and 

K  .  j3a  =  a/3,  K  .  a<r/3  =  -  /3aa. 

But  also  in  tbe  general  formula  of  £66,  we  bave  now, 

SS.aaVS.j3^/3'^  =  0;SS(rV.aa.V.^'/3)--S.a^(V.a/3)»; 
SrSS.ra^  =  2(S.a/3)»;S(S.raS.r^)=0;SrTr«=:-(S.a/3)»; 

therefore 

i»  =  S  .a^  {(S.a^)*-(V.a/3)')  =a'/3'S.a0  =  ia»0»(«0  +  ^«)- 
Thus  in  tbe  present  question,  our  general  method  gives, 

^~     a^  +  ^a      ^ 

which  may  be  verified  by  comparison  with  the  result  of  art.  616. 
As  another  verification,  we  may  observe  that  this  expression  for 

and  that 

V(aa/3  +  a^(r)  =  V.a(a^  +  0a)  =  (r(a/3  +  ^a); 
SO  that 

V.  /3pa  »y  •  a/o/3  «  a,  as  was  required. 

659.  Again,  let  each  «  and  /3  vanish,  in  tbe  general  form  of 
recent  articles,  so  that  the  linear  equation  becomes  simply, 

Y  .rp^<r. 
2o2 
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The  general  solution  gives  then, 

/t>SrTr>  =  SrV .  <Fr -  VrS  .  fir; 
or,  making  Sr  «  ^,  Vr  =  y, 

which  agrees  with  a  result  already  obtained  in  art.  614,  where  A 
and  g  were  written  instead  of  a  and  r. 

560.  As  an  example  of  the  general  process  of  art.  554,  let 
there  be  proposed  the  linear  equation  in  quatermanSf 

Here 

a  =  1,  6'«  1,  a'=6,  flT"  . .  -6''=  .  .  =  0, 
A'  =  A«2S6,i|'  =  i|  =  2V*,«=0; 

and  the  two  equations  between  which  u;  is  to  be  eliminated 

become 

u;S6  +  S .  6p  =  J  Sc,  «; VJ  +  pS6  =  i Vc, 

giving 

.             v^        YcSb'YbSc 
p-^ao  •ap'^fyf  wnere  a « - o,  <r «=»■       .iciit • 

Comparing  this  last  /tn^or  and  vec/or  equation  in  p  with  the  ge- 
neral form  of  art.  554,  we  have 

and  therefore,  by  555,  556, 

p  e  llt"*  (a  -  a  V  •  a<r)  ■=  (1  -  a')"*  (<r  -  o  V .  aa) ; 

an  expression  for/t>,  which  in  fact  is  seen  to  satisfy  the  last  linear 
equation,  and  which  gives, 

2pS6(S6»-V6»)  =  S6(VcSft-.  V6Sc)-.V6V.V6Vc 
-(S6»-V6»)Vc-V6(S6Sc-S.V6Vc); 

or  because  S&»- V6»«  T6»-=6K6,  and  SbSc-S.  VbYc^S.cKb, 

2pSb^yc-YbS.cb-K 
Hence 

2S6S .  6/t>  =  S.  V6Vc  -  V6»S .  c6-> ; 
2i«?SA»  =  S6Sc  -  S  .  V6Vc  +  V6»S .  c4:»  -  (TA»+ V6»)  S  .  cft-S 

and  finally. 
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u;  =  is  .  cb'\  because  T6»  +  V*»  =  S6«. 

Thus  the  solution  of  the  proposed  equation  bq-vqb^c  (where  9 
»!£;  +  /[>)  may  be  thus  written : 

2^S6-Vc+KftS.c6-». 
Accordingly, 

6Vc  +  Vc6«2S6Vc  +  2S  .  VcV6=  2cS6-  2S  .cK&; 
and 

(6K6+  KW)  S  .c6-»-  2T6»S  .cA*  =  2S  .  cKft; 

so  that  the  expression  found  for  the  quaternion  q  does,  in  fact, 
satisfy  the  linear  equation  proposed. 

561.  Or  we  might  have  begun  (compare  the  general  remarks 
of  art.  551)  by  eliminating  p  instead  of  u;,  between  the  two  equa- 
tions, 

f£;Sft+  S .  bp  =  iSc,  u;V5  +  pS6  =  iVc; 

and  thus  have  found,  more  rapidly, 

2M;T6»=S6Sc-S.V5Vc  =  S.cK6,tt;  =  iS.c5-»; 

after  which  we  might  at  once  have  inferred  that,  as  above,  the 
linear  equation  bq  +  qb  =  c  gives, 

2pSb^  Vc- V6S  .ci-',  2yS5=  Vc+  KAS .  cb'K 

562.  When  an  equation  is  so  simple  as  the  one  last  treated, 
less  general  methods  may  often  be  conveniently  employed.  As 
an  example,  let  us  take  this  other  linear  equation, 

aq-k-qb"  c, 

where  oAc  are  three  given  quaternions,  and  g  is  a  sought  one. 
Multiplying  separately  by  Ka,  and  into  6,  it  gives, 

Kiuxq  +  Kaqb  ^  Kac ;  aqb  +  qb* »  cb ; 

therefore  adding  and  observing  that  Kaa  «  Ka .  a  «  Ta\  Ka  +  a 
^  2Sa,  we  find,  after  a  division, 

Kac  +  cb 
^  "  Ta»  +  26Sa  +  &»* 

And  if  we  here  change  a  to  A,  we  fall  back  on  the  equation  bq  + 
qb^Cf  and  obtain,  as  a  new  form  of  its  solution,  the  expression, 
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Accordingly, 

i(Kic  +  cft)  =  cSi+V,VcVi=Vc6  +  S.cK6=(Vc  +  K6S.cft-»)ft; 

8o  that  this  article,  like  the  two  forgoing  ones,  giveH 

2qSh  -  Vc+  KftS .  ci'S  if  Ay  +  yft  =  c. 

Or,  again,  we  might  infer  from  this  last  linear  equation,  that 

and  therefore  that 

(6y-yft)S6  =  V.VftVc; 

whence  2qbSb  «  cSb  +  V  •  YeYb  «  i  (eft  +  K£e),  as  above.  And 
other  modes  of  solution,  and  forms  of  expression,  may  be  assigned 
with  nearly  equal  ease.  Of  course  it  is  only  practice  which  can 
render  you  expert  in  such  transformations  as  these :  of  which, 
however,  the  principles  have  all  been  stated  already  in  the  pre- 
sent Course  of  Lectures: 

563.  The  general  linear  and  vector  equation  of  article  554 
may  also  be  treated  as  follows.  Making,  as  in  559,  Sr=^,  Yr 
»  y,  and  writing,  for  abridgment, 

where  ^p  is  a  new  distributive  and  vector  function  of  p,  the  equa- 
tion to  be  solved  becomes 

^p  +  gp-  ff,  or  more  concisely,  (^  +  ^)  p  =  ff ; 

and  we  are  to  seek  the  form  of  the  following  inverse  Jitnctiamf 

Operating  with  ^,  and  making  reductions  analogous  to  those  of 
recent  articles,  we  find, 

#p  =  p'+pSS.a)3,  ifp'=  V.7p-SV.aV./3p; 
#p'=p''+p{SS(V.aa.V./3i30+ 28.07/3  +  7'), 

where  p"=SV.ao'S./3'/3p-2V.oV. 7V. /3p-7S.7p; 

and  finally  ^p'tii^np^  if  we  write 

n  =  SS.aoVS./3/3'/3*+SS(7V.ao'.V./3^')  +  SS.a7S.^7. 
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If,  then,  we  also  write, 

n'-SS(V.aa'V./373)  +  SS.a/3y-7Sn''  =  ^SS.a0, 
we  shall  have, 

^p-p-fi^p;  ^p-p^-n'p  ;  ^p^'^-np  ; 
and  therefore, 

ffl^p  =  p"  -  »  p  -  w '0p,  ^'p  ^^np-  n'^p  -  w^^'p ; 

or,  abstracting  from  the  operand  vector  p, 

0  =  n  +  n'^  +  n''^»  +  ^'. 

564.  Here,  then,  is  a  certain  symbouc  and  cubic  bqua- 
TiOM,  which  i}:ke  Junctional  characteristic  ^  must  satisfy :  and  it 
is  clear  that  the  connected  characteristic  ^pir^-^g)  must  satisfy 
the  connected  cubic^ 

0  =  ^'- m^^  +  ni'i/^-w, 
or 

m\p'^  =  m"m''\p  +  \p*; 
where 

And  thus  the  proposed  linear  equation  in  p  is  resolved  anew,  by 
the  assigning  of  the  sought  ^rm  of  the  inverse  Junction^  xfr^;  or 
by  shewing  what  the  direct  operations  are,  of  which  that  inverse 
operation  is  compounded. 

565.  The  method  of  the  two  foregoing  articles  gives, 

mp  =  m\p'^<r='(ni-  »iY+  ^')  <r '^ oT - g<r  +  g^a, 
where  (by  563), 

=  SV .  ao'S  .43'j3<r  -  SV.  aV.  y V.  /3<t  -  yS .  ycr ; 
a'  =  (n''  +  #)  <F  =  V.  7<F-  SV.  aV. 0<r. 

And  accordingly  these  results  agree  exactly  with  those  which  are 
obtained  from  the  earlier  expressions  for  mp  and  for  m,  in  articles 
555f  556,  when  the  quaternion  r  is  expanded  into  g  +  y> 

566.  The  recent  results  of  our  analysis,  respecting  the  exist- 
ence of  a  symbolic  and  cubic  equation  in  \py  where  \pp'^'2,  /3S  .  ap 
+  V.  rpj  admits  of  the  following  ^eome^rica/  interpretation^  which 
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appears  to  me  to  furnish  a  somewhat  remarkable  and  possibly 
new  THBORBM.    **Ifby  any  one  fixbd  modb  of  linear  de- 
formation (represented  here  by  the  operation  ^)  we  pass  from 
a  variable  vector  p  to  another  corinitial  and  dependent  vector  \pp, 
which  may  be  called  the  First  Dbrivatiyb;  if  we  then  pass  by 
the  same  fixed  mode  of  deformation,  from  this  first  to  a  Second 
Derivative,  t^p;  and  thence,  by  still  the  same  mode  of  change,  to 
a  Third  Derivative,  \p*p;  and  if  (by  constructing  a  parallelepi* 
pedon)  we  decompose  the  original  line  p  into  three  others^  in  the 
directions  respectively  of  these  three  successive  derivatives  (or  in 
the  opposite  directions):  then  the  ratio  of  each  component  ^o 
the  corresponding  derivative  line^  or  the  ratio  of  each  projection  to 
the  line  on  which  it  is  projected,  will  be  expressed  by  a  constant 
scalar  (m~W,  or-i9t~*i9t%  or  m''),  which  depends  only  on  the 
mode  of  deformation  (or  on  the  y&rm  of  the  linear  and  vector 
function  \p)j  but  not  at  all  on  the  lengthy  nor  on  the  direction^  of 
the  original  and  variable  line  p,  thus  operated  upon/'   It  is  clear 
that  we  should  equally  be  permitted  to  decompose  any  other  of 
the  four  lines f  p,  xf/p^  \p*pf  \p*p :  and  that  we  should  still  obtain, 
from  the  cubic  equation  in  \pj  three  constant  scalar  ratios. 

567.  If  none  of  the  given  vectors  a,  j3,  a',  /S',  .  •  7,  nor  the 
given  scalar  g,  be  infinite,  then  neither  will  any  one  of  the  three 
scalar  coefficients  m,  m\  m^,  be  so,  in  the  cubic  equation  of  art.564 ; 
and  because  \f/0  ^  0,  \pH^ «  0,  we  shall  have  also  the  formula, 

which  will  generally  give 

i/.-»OeO;  orp  =  0,  if  1/^/9=0. 

There  is,  however,  a  remarkable  exception  (or  class  of  excep- 
tions) to  this  general  result.    For  if  the  scalar  ^  be  so  chosen  as 

to  be  A  ROOT  OF  THE  CUBIC  EQUATION, 

we  shall  then  not  be  able  to  infer  that  the^c^or  \p~^0  vanishes, 
from  the  fact  of  the />ro{/t<c^  mrj/'^O  vanishing;  and  values  of  p 
different  from  zerOf  or,  in  other  words,  actual  lines^  instead  of 
null  lineSi  may  in  this  case  satisfy  the  condition, 
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rpp^Oy  or  ^pB-^p. 

In  fact  if  we  suppose  that  ^i,  ^2,  g^  are  three  distinct  scalarSf  any 
one  of  which,  when  substituted  for  g^  satisfies  the  ordinary  cubic 
equation  lately  written,  or  renders  m  ==  0,  for  some  given  system 
of  values  of  the  vectors  a,  /3,  a ,  jS',  .  .  and  y,  and  therefore  for 
some  given  form  of  ^ ;  and  if,  after  assuming  any  arbitrary  vec^ 
tor^  (T,  we  derive  from  it  three  others,  pi,  pa,  ps,  by  the  formulse, 

pi-a  --gia  -¥gi^a, 
p%  =  a  ^g%<T  •\-g'^a, 
pi^a  - gz<r  +  ^jV, 

where  a\  <r'*  are  vectors  derived  from  a,  by  the  formulae  of  article 
565 :  we  shall  then  have,  by  that  article, 

^ipi  =  ^apa  -  ^*p9  «  »l<r  =  0 ; 
where 

In  other  words,  for  these  three  directions^  pi,  pay  pt,  we  have, 
respectively, 

^Pi  -  -fi'ipi ;  #pa  *=  -^i^a  5  ♦/>» "  -fftpz* 

This  opens  a  very  interesting  train  of  research,  analogous  to,  and 
including,  several  known  investigations  respecting  the  principal 
axes  of  a  surface  of  the  second  order,  and  the  axes  of  inertia  of 
a  body^  on  which  I  cannot  enter  here. 

568.  Although,  as  already  remarked  in  art.  477,  it  will  not 
be  possible  in  this  Course  to  do  much  more  than  allude  to  the 

DIFFERENTIAL  CALCULUS  OF  QUATERNIONS,  yet  I  CaUnOt  forCgO 

the  opportunity  of  giving  here  at  least  some  general  notion  of  the 
connexion  of  that  differential  calculus,  with  such  linear  equations 
in  quaternions,  as  have  been  lately  discussed.  For  this  purpose, 
it  is  necessary  first  to  define  the  differential,  d/^,  of  a  func- 
tion OF  A  quaternion  ;  and  I  do  so  by  the  following  formula : 

Afq  =  lim.  n  {/![?  +  -  Aq)  -^fq] ; 

•  ■CO  *• 

where  q  and  d^  are  any  two  proposed  quatemionSf  and  n  is  a  po- 
sitive whole  number,  which,  as  the'  formula  expresses,  is  con- 
ceived to  increase  without  limit.  In  fact  this  formula  is  evidently 
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true,  in  the  ordinary  differential  calculus ;  and  because  ii  does 

not  involve  the  commutative  principle  of  multiplication^  it  is  fit  to 

be  extended)  as  a  definition^  to  differentials  of  quaternion  func-' 

tions.  (Compare  the  calculation  of  d  •  i',  in  art*  528u) 

569.  For  example,  let /j)rs^.    Then  the  general  definition 

gives,  for  the  differential  of  the  square  of  a  quaternion^  the 

pressioni 

1 
d.  jT^^lim.n  {(5'  +  -djr)'-y*} 


N-QO 


n 


=  lim,  {ffAq  +  Aqq  +  -  d j")  =  qAq  +  Aqq ; 

where  d;  is  treated  as  a  simple  symboU  or  as  if  it  were  a 

letter^  denoting  an  arbitrary  quaternion ;  so  that  the  symbol  Aqq 

is  interpreted  as  being  equivalent  to  this  other  and  fuller  symbol, 

Aqxqi  while  A(f  denotes  (d^)'.     In  like  manner,  the  definition 

gives,  for  the  differential  of  the  cube  of  a  quaternion^  this  other 

expression, 

d .  j's  fi^dy  +  qAqq  +  dyj*. 

And  similarly  for  the  differentials  oi  other  powers  of  quaternions, 
with  whole  and  positive  exponents. 

570.  Again,  if  a,  A,  c,  .  .  .  be  treated  as  constant  quaternions 
independent  of  q^  so  that  da  =  d&  -  dc  =  0,  then  A.aq^  aAq  \A.qb 
-  Aqb ;  d  •  aqb  =  aAqb ;  d  •  aqbqc  =  aqbdqc  +  adqbqc,  &c. :  the  only 
distinction  in  such  cases  between  these  results  and  those  of  the 
ordinary  differential  calculus^  being  that  each  quaternion  factor 
is  to  be  differentiated  in  its  own  placb  (or  as  we  might  say,  m 
sttH) ;  commutation  of  factors  being  here  {as  elsewhere  in  this 
calculus)  not  generally  allowed. 

571.  As  one  other  example  of  this  sort  of  differentiation,  let 
us  seek  the  differential  of  the  reciprocal  of  a  quaternion^  or  let 
us  suppose^  =  y"*.  Here, 

«(y+r)-My-(y+»')}9"'--(?  +  '')"'^?"*; 

therefore,  by  the  definition  in  art.  568, 

d  .  jT"* «  -  lim.  (y  +  -  d^)"*  Aqq'^-  -  y*  dyy** ; 

ll-OO  W 

a  result  which  I  have  often  found  useful. 
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572.  It  is  easy  to  shew  that  if  we  suppose  Tr  <Tqi  we  shall 
have  the  following  developementf  in  a  converging  series^  for  the 
reciprocal  of  the  sum  of  two  quaternions : 

in  fact 

y  ( y  +  r)-*  =  (1  +  r^O"*  =  1  - r^'  +  (r^O' " (''fi^O*  +  &c. ; 

the  convergence  of  this  last  series  (in  the  case  proposed)  being 
proved  almost  as  easily  as  in  ordinary  algebra,  with  the  help  of 
the  principle  established  in  art.  538,  respecting  the  tensor  of  a 
sum.  Here,  then,  we  have  an  example  of  the  truth  of  the  follow- 
ing theorem^  which  can  generally  be  shewn  to  hold  good  for  qua- 
ternions, as  well  as  for  algebra^  in  virtue  of  the  definition  recently 
assigned :  *^  whenever  the  function y(jr  +  Aq)  can  be  developed  in 
a  series^  involving  terms  or  parts  of  successively  higher  and 
higher  dimensions^  with  respect  to  the  proposed  differential  dy, 
the  part  of  the  developement  which  is  of  the  first  dimension, 
with  respect  to  it,  is  the  required  differential^  dfjj  of  the  pro- 
posed yiinc/fOii,/jr."  Indeed,  it  has  not  been  uncommon,  in  other 
works,  to  propose  this  result,  or  a  result  of  this  form,  as  a  defini" 
tion^  rather  than  as  a  theorem.  But  there  are  many  cases,  in  which 
the  definition  (568)  of  the  differential  of  a  function  of  aquater" 
nion  can  be  more  easily  applied^  than  the  developement  of  the 
function  can  be  found.  A  case  of  this  sort  will  after  a  while 
be  pointed  out.  I  have  also  other  reasons  for  preferring  my  own 
definition. 

573.  Meanwhile  I  may  state  that  the  theorem  or  Series  of 
Taylor  may  be  extended  to  quaternions  (with  analogous  cases  of 
apparent ^t'/iffv),  under  the  form: 

/(j  +  d9)=/g  +  4/^y  +  id>/y  +  ^d«/y  +  ..; 

or  more  concisely  and  symbolically, 

f{q^dq)^^fq; 

d*fq  denoting  here  that  value  for  ddfq  which  is  obtained  by  treat- 
ing d^'  as  constant.     For  example,  if ^  »  ^,  then,  by  569, 

dfq  =  qiq  +  dqq^  d^fq  =  2d9^  d^fq  =  0,  &C., 
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and 

/(?  +  ^9)  *  ?'  +  (9^9  +  ^99)  +  dy'- 

Again,  the  value  of  d  •  g^,  in  the  same  article  569)  gives 

4d«.  J*-  ^djr*  +  dyydy +  d9*5r,^-g  d' .  j"  =  dy», 
and 

(9  ■*"  ^?)'  =  ?*  +  (9*^9  +  5^??'+  ^9*)  +  (9^9*  +  i99dq  +  d  j"^)  +  d^. 
In  like  manner,  by  571, 

Jd»  •  y"*  =  +  y^dyjridjjrS 
—  d»  .jri  =  .  jTidyjri  dygri  dyy',  &c.; 

and  the  developement  of  (9  +  r)'S  which  was  given  in  art«  572, 

might  in  this  way  be  reproduced. 

574.  When  a  quaternion  r  is  treated  as  a  function  of  a  scalar 

tj  r^ftf  then  the  general  definition  gives  a  result  of  the  usual 

fbrmy 

dr^dft^ft.dt, 

dt  appearing  here  as  a  simple ,/!ic^or  (of  the  usual  kind),  with  a 

coefficient  ft^  which  may  be  called  (as  usual)  the  derived func^ 

tion^  because  the  differential  d^  is  here  supposed  to  be  a  scalar^ 

and,  as  such,  commutative  in  multiplication.     In  particular  if  a 

vector  (p)  be  regarded  as  a  given  function  {jtt)  of  a  scalar  varia^ 

ble  (0»  80  that  the  extremity  of  p  describes  (generally)  a  given 

curve  in  space  while  the  value  of  t  varies,  we  have  an  expression 

of  the  form, 

dp  Bs  d^^  —  «p't .  d^  B  pdtf 

where  ^'toxp  is  a  new  vector^  tangential  to  the  curve  at  the 
extremity  of  p,  or  parallel  to  such  a  tangent,  and  having  its 
length  equal  to  unity^  if  t  denote  the  length  of  the  arc  of  the 
curve,  measured  from  some  fixed  point  thereon.  In  mechanics, 
if  t  denote  the  time,  in  any  motion  of  a  point  in  space j  p  may  be 
named  the  variable  vector  of  position,  and  p  may  be  called 
the  vector  of  velocity  ;  and  when,  by  another  differentiation^ 
we  obtain  a  new  result,  of  the  form, 

dp'  ■»  ^"t  •  d^  5=  p''  d^, 
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then  the  new  vector  p"  may  be  said  to  be  the  vbctor  of  accb- 
LBRATiON.     In  geometry,  if  /  be  still  the  arc  of  a  curve,  p"  may 

be  called  the  vbctor  of  curvaturb  :  for  p  -  -;^  can  be  shewn  to 

be  then  the  vector  of  the  centre  of  the  osculating  circle. 

575.  When  the  equation  of  a  surface  is  expressed,  as  in  507, 

under  the  form, 

fp  =  0,  or^  =  const., 

where^  is  a  given  scalar  function  of  a  variable  vector  p,  we  may 
always,  by  cyclical  permutation  (512)  under  the  sign  S,  express 
the  differential  of  this  function  under  the  form  : 

d/p  -  2S  .  vdp ; 

and  if,  by  a  suitable  use  of  an  arbitrary  scalar  coefficient,  we 
oblige  the  new  vector  v  to  satisfy  the  condition  (compare  474), 

S  *  vp**ly 

then,  by'teasonings  similar  to  those  of  art.  481,  it  may  be  shewn 
that  v'^  represents,  in  length  and  in  direction,  the  perpendicular 
let  fall  from  the  origin  of  vectors  on  the  tangent  plane  to  the  sur- 
face, which  is  drawn  at  the  extremity  of  p  :  and  therefore  that 
(in  the  sense  of  the  last-cited  article)  the  vector  v  itself  may  be 
called  the  vbctor  of  proximity,  because  it  represents  the  near^ 
ness  of  the  surface,  or  of  its  element,  to  the  origin. 

576.  Without  restricting  v  to  satisfy  the  equation  S.  vp»  1, 
if  we  merely  choose  it  so  as  to  give 

S .  vdp  =  0, 

as  the  differentiated  equation  of  the  surface,  v  will  still  denote  a 
NORMAL  vbctor;  and  gbnbral  bquations  for  classes  of  sur- 
faces may  be  formed  by  the  help  of  this  symbol.  Thus  an  ar- 
bitrary conical  surfacb,  with  its  vertex  at  the  origin,  may  be 

denoted  by  the  equation 

S.vp«0; 

because,  for  such  a  surface,  vXp.  For  an  arbitrary  ctlindric 
surfacb,  with  its  generatrices  parallel  to  a,  we  have  v±a;  and 
the  equation  of  this  family  of  surfaces  is,  therefore, 

S .  i/a  =  0. 
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For  an  arbitrart  surface  of  rbvolution,  with  the  line  /3 
from  the  origin  as  axis,  we  have  the  following  general  equation 

(because  V  III  p9  i3)} 

Now  in  the  problems  of  forming  and  transforming  such  general 
equations  of  surfaces  as  these,  so  as  to  prove,  for  example,  that 
the  last-written  equation  agrees  with  the  formula, 

TV.p0-'=/(S.p/3->), 

of  article  440,  we  have  the  germs  of  a  future  Calculus  of 
Partial  Diffbrbntials  in  Quatbrnions,  and  the  indications 
of  future  researches,  analogous  to  those  of  Monge. 

577.  To  exemplify  the  possibility  of  such  transformations, 
let  the  scalar  and  vector  of  the  quaternion  pfi'^he  denoted  thus, 

so  that  the  formula  of  440  assumes  the  form 

Tff=>i,  or<r»  +  (/*)»=0. 
Differentiating,  and  observing  that 

d  .  9* »  od<r  +  dffff  «  2S .  adaj 
we  obtain  the  equation, 

S .  od<y+/i  .fa . d«»  0, 

where 

d<T  -  V.  d/)/3-S  d«=  S .  dp/3-'. 
Hence 

S.vdp«0,  ifv  =  /3-i<r  +  j3-y*/'*. 

But  this  expression  gives, 

Pvp-^<rp  +  pf8fs'-S''0; 

the  ARBITRARY  FUNCTION,  /,  is  therefore  in  this  way  bumi- 
NATBD,  and  the  equation 

S./3i;p  =  0, 

of  article  576,  is  obtained,  as  the  general  representation  of  a  cer^ 
tain  class  of  surfaces^  namely,  of  those  which  are  of  revolution 
round  the  axis  /3. 

578.  Again,  let  us  suppose  that  this  last  equation  has  pre- 
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sented  itself,  as  the  expression  of  the  geometrical  property,  that 
the  normal  to  a  certain  surjace^  otherwise  as  yet  unknown,  inter- 
sects  a  fixed  vector y  jS,  or  that  v  is  eoplanar  (see  509,  &c.)  with 
j3  and  p.    To  integrate  the  equation 

S./3vp-0, 

which  is  analogous  to  an  equation  in  partial  differentials^  we  may 
first  write  it  under  the  form, 

v->a?j3  +  y/o,  giving  xS./Sdp  +  yS  *pAp^^^ 

where  x  and  y  are  scalars.  Hence  the  two /unctions  S  ./3/9  and 
pS  are  together  constant,  or  together  variable  ;  and  one  must  there* 
fi>re  be  a  function  of  the  other.     That  is,  we  have 

p>=F(S./3p); 

which  is  accordingly  onb  form  of  thb  intbgrated  equation 
o/an  arbitrary  smface  of  revolution.  To  obtain  hence  the  form 
of  article  440,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that 

/:>«/3-*-(S.p/3-0*+(TV.p/3-%S-/3p  =  /3*S./3-V; 
for  thus  we  obtain  this  other  functional  equation^ 

TV.p0-»-/(S.p/3-), 

which  was  the  one  required. 

579.  The  symbol  v  is  useful  in  many  other  geometrical  in- 
vestigations, for  instance,  in  those  which  relate  to  geodetic 
LINES,  or  curves,  on  any  proposed  surface.  One  known  and  fun- 
damental property  of  such  a  curve  is,  that  its  osculating  plane  is 
always  normal  to  the  turfixce ;  which  may  be  expressed  in  our 
notations  by  the  formula  (compare  574), 

S .  vdp  d'p  =  0,  or  S  .  vpp"  =  0 ; 

the  vector  p  being  regarded  as  a  function  of  some  scalar  variable 
t.  If  this  scalar  variable  be  the  arc  of  the  geodetic,  then  (by  what 
was  remarked  at  the  end  of  the  last-cited  article),  p"is  the  vector 
of  curvature,  which  must  (by  the  known  property  just  mentioned) 
have  the  direction  of  the  normal  to  the  surface :  and  therefore  in 
this  case  we  may  reduce  the  formula  to  the  following : 

V.i/dV  =  0;or  V.vp"  =  0. 
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In  general  9  whether  the  arc  be  or  be  not  the  independent  scalar 
variable,  Udp  is  a  tangential  vector^  and  its  differential^  dUd^, 
is  a  vector  having  the  direction  of  the  vector  of  curvature,  which 
is  drawn  in  the  osculating  plane^i-om  the  proposed  point  of  oscu- 
lation, towards  the  centre  of  the  osculating  circle  :  thus,  for  the 
geodetic  lines  on  any  surface,  the  general  equation  may  be  writ- 
ten as  follows : 

V.vdUdp=:0, 

Accordingly,  since  Udp  « dp -^  Tdp,  when  we  suppose  Tdpe 
constant,  we  fall  back  on  the  less  general  formula,  lately  written, 

V.  vdV-  0. 

580.  For  a  spheric  surface,  round  the  origin  of  vectors  as 

centre, 

p' «  const,  S .  pAp  «  0,  V Jp,  V.  vp  «  0 ; 

hence,  for  this  surfttce,  the  general  equation  of  the  geodetic  lines 
becomes,  by  elimination  of  v, 

V.pdUdp-0; 

therefore,  because  for  any  curve  on  a  sphere  round  the  origin, 
p  ±  Udp,  or  because  (Up)'  =  - 1,  and  S .  p  tJdp  =  0,  we  have 

d.pUdp  =  dV.pUdp=V-dpUdp  =  -V.Tdp  =  0; 

and  consequently  an  immediate  integration  gives,  for  the  geo* 

detic  on  the  sphere^  ta  being  here  an  arbitrary  but  constant 

vector, 

pUdp  =  t9,  and  S . isyp  «  0 : 

the  curve  being  thus  seen  to  be  (as  is  very  well  known)  a  great 
circle.     As  a  verification,  we  have  also 

S.wUdp  =  0, 

of  which  equation  the  signification  is  manifest. 

58 1 .  Again,  let  there  be  an  arbitrary  cyUndric  eurfact^  for 
which  (compare  576)  we  have  the  equation 

S .  va  =  0, 
Eliminating  the  symbol  i;,  by  substituting  for  it  the  differential 
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dUdp,  to  which  (by  679)  it  is,  for  any  geodetic,  parallel,  we  ob« 
tain  the  equation 

S .  adUdp  »  0, 

which  gives,  by  an  immediate  integration, 

S  •  aXJdp  B  c  «=  constant, 

and  expresses  that  the  geodetic  on  a  cylinder  is  always  a  helix, 
making  a  constant  angle  with  the  generatrices  of  the  surface. 

582.  For  a  geodetic  on  an  arbitrary  conical  surface  (see  the 
lately-cited  article  576),  with  vertex  at  origin,  we  have  the  equa- 
tion, 

S .  i/p  B  0,  and  therefore  S .  pdUdp  »  0, 
that  is, 

dS  •  pXiAp  =  S  •  dpUdp  «=  -  Tdp, 
or  finally, 

where  c  is  a  scalar  constant.  This  result  expresses  that  the 
length  of  the  projection  of  the  vector  p,  on  the  rectilinear  tangent 
to  the  geodetic  on  an  arbitrary  cone,  differs  only  by  a  constant 
quantity  c,  from  the  length  of  the  arc  of  the  curve:  and  hence 
might  be  deduced  the  known  rectilinear  developement.  But  the 
following  process  is  perhaps  still  more  simple.  Multiplying  the 
differential  equation 

dS  .  pUd/t>  +  Tdp »  0,  by  2S .  pUdp, 
it  becomes 

0-d{(S.pUdp)>  +  p«)Bd.(V.pUdp)S 

and  gives,  by  an  immediate  integration, 

(V.  pUdpY  =  const.,  or  TV.  /oUdp  =  const., 

so  that  the  length  of  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  vertex  of 
the  cone  on  the  tangent  to  the  geodetic  is  constant;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  rectilinear  tangents  to  any  such^  curve  are  tangents 
also  to  a  fixed  sphere^  described  about  the  vertex  as  centre.  This 
gives  again  the  rectilinear  developement :  and  for  the  case  of  an 
Apollonian  cone,  or  cone  of  the  second  order^  it  agrees  with  a 
theorem  of  M.  Chasles,  namely,  that  the  tangents  to  a  geodetic 

2p 
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on  a  8ur&ce  of  the  second  order  are  taogenU  also  to  another  sur- 
face conjbcal  therewith. 

583.  Again,  consider  the  geodetics  on  an  arbitrary  surface  qf 
revolution.     Here,  by  576>  &c.,  we  have  the  equation, 

and  therefore  by  579, 

0  =  S .  j3/t>d  Ud/t>  =  dS .  0/t>Udp, 
because  /3d^Udp  =  -  /3Td/t>  «=  S'*0.     Hence  integration  gives, 

const.  =  S .  j3pUd/>  =  T V;  jBp .  SU  (V,  fip  .  dp) ; 

and  thus  it  may  be  seen  (what  indeed  is  otherwise  known)  that 
the  perpendicular  disiance  of  a  point  on  the  geodetic, /ram  the 
axis  of  revolution  of  the  surface,  varies  inversely  as  the  cosine  of 
the  angle  under  which  the  geodetic  crosses  a  parcUteL  Or  we 
may  interpret  the  integral  as  follows:  if  p  be  conceived  to  be  a 
function  of  the  time  /,  then  the  prqfected  areal  velocity,  ^S .  /Spp, 
in  a  pltLtie  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  revolution^  bears  a  coii- 
stant  ratio  to  the  unprojected  linear  velocity,  Tp',  where  p-ip 
^  d^,  as  in  574.  In  fact  it  is  well  known  that  each  of  these  two 
velocities  would  be  constant^  if  a  point  were  to  describe  the  curve, 
subject  only  to  the  normal  re-action  of  the  surfiace,  and  not  ex- 
posed to  any  foreign  force :  and  indeed  this  very  illustration,  from 
mechanics,  has  been  elsewhere  given  by  an  author  whom  I  should 
think  it  an  impertinence  to  cite  upon  so  slight  an  occasion.  It 
may  be  noticed  that  the  differential  equation  S  •  jSpdUdp  »  0,  is  sa- 
tisfied, not  only  by  the  geodetics,  but  also  by  the  parallels  (or  cir- 
cles) on  the  surfSebce  :  which  fact  of  calculation  is  connected  with 
the  obvious  circumstance,  that  the  normal  plane  to  any  such 
circle  coincides  with  the  plane  of  the  meridian  of  the  tur£Eu:e  of 
revolution, 

584.  Geodetics  furnish  perhaps  the  simplest  example  of  what 
may  by  analogy  be  called  the  Calculus  of  Variations  in 
Quaternions.  We  have,  by  577,  for  the  differential  of  the 
tensor  of  any  arbitrary  vector  a,  the  formula,*^ 

dT<F  =  iTa-^d(Ta»)»-iTa->d.(r»  =  -S.UcTdcT«S.Ua-'da; 
whence  we  may  write, 

8T<T«-S.U<r8a; 
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«Tdp  —  S .  UdpSdp  =  -  S .  VApdip 
«  -  dS  .IJdpSp  +  S .  dUdp8/o, 

where  dUdp  is  treated  as  a  simple  factor,  multiplying  Sp;  and 
therefore, 

gJTdp =f  8Td/:>  -  -  AS  .UdpSp  +  JS  •  dVdpSp. 

Comparing  this  expression /or  the  variation  of  the  length  of  the 
care  of  a  curve^  traced  upon  any  proposed  surface,  with  the  varied 
equation  of  the  surface^  namely  (compare  576)  with  this  formula, 

S  .  vSp  «  0, 

we  are  conducted,  as  before,  to  the  general  differential  equation 

of  a  geodetic  (57d), 

V.vdUdp  =  0, 

and  also  to  the  two  following  equations  of  limits^ 

S  •  Udpo8po«  0,  S .  VdpiSpi  =  0, 

which  express  that  the  sought  shortest  line  is  perpendicular^  at 
its  extremities,  to  any  two  given  curves  upon  the  surface,  between 
which^t  is  required  to  be  drawn.  You  see  that,  in  these  later 
articles  of  this  Lecture  and  this  Course,  I  leave  many  hints  to  be 
unfolded  by  yourselves,  respecting  the  working  of  this  new  Cal- 
culus, both  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  and  because  it  seems  that  at 
this  stage  I  may  very  safely  do  so. 

585.  Let  the  surface  be  an  ellipsoid^  or  more  generally  a  cen^ 
tral  surface' qf  the  second  order^  with  its  centre  at  the  origin  of 
vectors,  and  having  its  equation  of  the  form 

y}>=  1,  whereas  S.  vp,  v  «#/>; 

the  functions  ^  and  f  having  those  general  properties  which 
were  treated  of  in  earlier  articles  (475,  &c.)  of  the  present  Lec- 
ture, and  which  give  (compare  477), 

dv  =  d^p  ^j^dpifdp  =  S .  dvdp,  d^  =  2S  •  vdp,  dfdp  =  2S  .  dvd*p. 

Now  in  general  if  the  length  of  the  arc  of  a  geodetic  be  assun^d 
as  the  independent  variable,  and  if  the  differentiated  equation  of 
the  sur&ce  be  written  (as  in  576)  under  the  form 

S .  vdp  =  0, 
2p2 
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theiiy  by  a  second  differentiation,  and  by  the  last  formula  of  579^ 

we  have 

vd*p  +  S  .  dyd/o  =  0,  d'p «  -  v"*S  .  dvdp. 

For  a  shortest  line  on  the  central  surface  of  the  second  order  we 
have,  therefore,  by  the  present  article, 

0  =  4g^  +  S —,  or  const.  =  Tv  t/ (/Ud^) ; 
2/dp         V 

where  Tv  denotes  the  reciproccU  of  the  length  of  the  perpendicu* 
lar  P  let  fall  from  the  centre  on  the  tangent  plane  to  the  surface, 
and  V/i^ip)  denotes  the  reciprocal  of  the  length  of  the  semi- 
diameter  D  which  is  parallel  to  the  element  dp.  We  find  our« 
selves  then  reconducted,  by  this  analysis,  to  the  theorem  of 
Joachimstal  for  geodetics  on  an  ellipsoidf  or  other  central  sur&ce 
of  the  same  order,  expressed  by  the  well-known  formula, 

P .  D  -  const. 

586.  Consider  next  a  geodetic  line  on  an  arbitrary  dbvb- 
LOPABLB  SURFACB.  Let  s  be  the  ARC  of  its  cusp-EDGB  (or  of 
its  arSte  de  rebroussement),  regarded  as  a  positive  scalar,  and  as- 
sumed as  the  independent  variable  ^  and  let  us  make  (compare 
574), 

T"%(      ) " (       )>  that  is,  more  fully, -p  =  p',  &c. 

Then  if  ^  (s),  or  more  concisely  0,  be  the  vector  of  a  point  on 
this  edge,  we  shall  have  Td^  =d^,  T0'»  1,  0'«=  -  1,  S  .^y  =  0, 
S .  jt^*^  «  -  ^"a  B  T^"».  Let  ±  /  be  another  scalar  variable,  repre- 
senting the  length  of  a  tangent  to  the  edge;  then  the  expression 
for  the  vector  of  an  arbitrary  point  on  the  developable  sur^fiice 
will  be, 

p  =  ^  +  ^0';  giving  p  «=  (1+^0'  +  '0''« 

Hence  the  angle  x  under  which  the  curve  (geodetic  or  other), 
whereof  p  is  the  variable  vector,  and  whose  form  and  position  de- 
pend on  the  forms  of  the  vector  function  ^,  and  scalar  Junction  t^ 
crosses  a  generating  right  line  of  the  developable,  is  determined 
by  the  formula : 

tan  a?  =  -r-~r- 
1  +  ^ 
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We  may  assume  v^^'^'*'\  whereby  the  vector  v  will  become  in 
length  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  cusp-edge^  and  in  direction 
the  normal  to  the  developable  surface :  and  shall  then  have 

v/t>'=(l+0  ♦""'  +  '♦'» 
because 

But  for  a  geodetic  on  any  surface,  we  have,  by  579,  the  general 
equation, 

S .  vpp"  =  0 ; 

whence,  in  the  present  case, 

0  =  (1 + 0  s .  pY'^-¥ts .  ^'p\ 

Again,  we  have  here^ 

whence,  by  the  above  written  properties  of  the  function  ^, 
and 

because  S.0>'*'-^  =  (T0")'T^''-».  We  are  then  led  to  the  diffe- 
rential equation, 

0  =  (1  +  0«+  (1  +  0  (rTf  )'T0"-»  -  tf+  {tT^y\ 

which,  when  we  multiply  by 

{(l  +  0'  +  (^Tf)')-^T^% 
and  employ  the  lately-mentioned  angle  x^  becomes  simply 

T^"  +  a?'=  0,  or  J  Td0'  +  a;  =  const. : 

a  formula  which  exhibits  the  known  rectilinear  developement  of 
the  geodetic,  because  Td^'  may  here  be  regarded  as  denoting  the 
angle  between  two  consecutive  generatrices  of  the  developable  sur- 
face, if  for  convenience  we  here  (as  in  many  other  geometrical  in- 
vestigations) treat  the  differentials  as  infinitely  small  quantities; 
although  the  definition  assigned  in  art.  568  by  no  means  requires 
that  we  should  generally  do  so,  in  dealing  with  differentials 

OF  QUATERNIONS. 

587.  It  is  quite  possible,  as  I  may  soon  shew,  to  employ 
a  somewhat  similar  analysis,  so  as  to  deduce  anew  the  very  ge- 
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neral  and  beautiful  theorems  of  Gauss  (published  in  the  Essay 
referred  to  in  art.  626),  respecting  obodbtic  trianglbs  on  ar^ 
biirary  surfaces:  especially  those  which  relate  to  what  may  be 
called  the  spheroidical  excess  (or  defect)  of  such  a  triangle. 
But,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  I  prefer  to  indicate  briefly  here 
another  application  of  the  calculus  of  variations  in  quater" 
nions^  whereby  we  can  reproduce  some  remarkable  results  of 
M.  Delaunay,  respecting  the  curve  which,  on  a  given  surface^ 
and  with  a  given  perimeter^  contains  the  greatest  area ;  and 
which  curve,  from  the  well-known  classical  story  suggested  by 
its  definition,  I  propose  to  name  a  Didonia.  Beyond  the  mere 
suggestion  of  this  name^  and  the  quaternion  analysis  of  which  I 
proceed  to  submit  to  you  a  rapid  sketchy  it  will  (I  hope)  be  clearly 
understood  that  I  have  no  claim  to  make,  on  the  subject  of  this 
curious  class  of  curves :  of  which  the  following  geometrical  pro- 
perties have  all,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  discovered  by  M.  Oe- 
launay. 

688.  For  such  a  Didonian  curve,  we  have,  by  quaternions, 
the  isoperimetrical  formula^ 

JS.Ui;dn>Sp  +  c8JTdp=0, 

where  c  is  an  arbitrary  and  constant  scalar :  aiid  hence  may  be 
deduced,  by  the  rules  of  variations  in  this  calculus  (compare 
art.  584),  the  differential  equation^ 

c-»dp  =  V.UvdUdp; 

which  shews  that  geodetics  are  that  limiting  case  of  Didonias,  for 
which  the  constant  c  is  infinite.  On  a  planer  the  Didonia  is  a 
circle^  of  which  the  equation,  obtained  by  integration  from  the 
last-written  general  form,  is 

p  =  m+  cU .  vdp, 

ts  being  the  vector  of  the  centre^  and  c  being  the  radius  of  the 
circle. 

689*  Operating  by  S  .Udp,  the  general  differential  equation 
of  the  Didonia  takes  easily  the  following  forms: 

c-»Tdp«  S(U.  vdp  .  dUdp);  r^Tdp*  =  S (U.  vd^  .  d'p); 

c-»Tdp»=S.UvdpdV;c-«  =  s4?^. 

u.  vdp 
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But  in  general  (compare  574),  the  vector  w  of  the  centre  of  the 
osculating  circle  to  a  curve  in  space,  of  which  the  element  Td^o 
is  constant,  has  for  expression, 

dp* 
Hence  for  the  general  Didonia, 


^  =  ^-^d^ 


c' 


U. vdp  '  vdp  ' 

so  that  the  radius  of  curvature  of  any  one  Didonia  varies,  in  ge- 
neral, proportionally  to  the  cosine  of  the  inclination  of  the  oscu- 
lating plane  of  the  curve  to  the  tangent  plane  of  the  surface. 
And  hence,  by  Meusnier's  theorem,  the  difference  of  the  squares 
of  the  curvatures  of  curve  and  surface  is  constant :  the  curvature 
of  the  surface  meaning  here  the  reciprocal  of  the  radius  of  the 
sphere,  which  osculates  in  the  direction  of  the  element  of  the 
Didonia. 

590<  In  general,  for  any  curve  on  any  surface,  if  $  denote  the 
vector  of  the  intersection  of  the  axis  of  the  element  (or  the  axis 
of  the  circle  osculating  to  the  curve)  with  the  tangent  plane  to 
the  surface,  then 

S.(S-p)i;  =  0;S.(5-p)dp«0;S.(5-p)dV  =  dp«; 

and  therefore, 

S .  vdpd'p* 

Hence,  for  the  general  Didonia,  with  the  same  significations  of 

the  symbols, 

5  =  p-cU.  vdp; 

and  the  constant  c  expresses  consequently  the  length  of  the  in- 
terval p-S,  intercepted  on  the  tangent  plane,  between  the  point 
of  the  curve  and  the  axis  of  the  osculating  circle.  If,  then,  a 
sphere  be  described,  which  shall  have  its  centre  on  the  tangent 
plane^  and  shall  contain  the  osculating  circle  to  the  curve,  the 
rcuiius  of  this  sphere  shall  be  constant^  and  equal  to  c*  The  re- 
cent expression  for  S,  combined  with  the  first  form  of  the  gene- 
ral differential  equation  of  the  Didonia,  gives  also 

dS  =  -  c V.  dUvUdp ;  and  therefore  V.  vd$  =  0. 
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And  hence,  or  from  the  geometrical  signification  of  the  constant 
c,  the  known  property  may  be  proved,  that  if  a  developable  sur^ 
face  he  circumscribed  about  the  carbitrary  surface^  so  as  to  touch 
it  along  a  Didonia^  and  if  this  developable  be  then  unfolded  into 
a  planCi  the  curve  will  at  the  same  time  he  flattened  (generally) 
into  a  circular  arc^  with  its  radius  =  c.  We  might  also  have 
written 

T JT .  dpSp,  instead  of  JS  .UvdpSp, 

in  the  isoperimetrical  formula  of  art.  588»  with  the  condition 
S/o±dp,  and  have  then  proceeded  nearly  as  above. 

591.  It  will  be  admitted  that  the  mechanism  of  these  new 
calculations  is  sufficiently  simple  and  rapid  :  and  it  can  scarcely 
be  expected  that,  at  this  nearly  closing  stage  of  a  long  Course, 
the  logic  of  them  should  he  fully  developed.  Yet  it  may  be  pro* 
per  to  say  a  few  words  on  some  Jundamental  points  of  the  theory 
of  differentials  of  functions  of  quaternions.  And  especially  you 
may  expect  me  to  shew  distinctly  that,  without  necessarily  treat* 
ing  those  differentials  as  small^  or  their  tensors  as  nearly  null^  we 
can  yet  rigorously  deduce  a  differentiated  equation,  of  the  form 
S  .  vdp  =  0,  from  an  equation  of  a  surface,  proposed  under  the 
form  fp  =  const. ;  and  may  then  infer  with  certainty  (compare  575, 
576,  &c.),  that  v  is  a  normal  vector.  From  the  definition  (568) 
of  a  differential  of  a  function  of  a  quaternion^  we  can,  no  doubt, 
very  easily  prove  (compare  569,  577),  that 

d  ,p*  =  p.  dp  +  ip,p=^2S  .  pdp; 

p^  being  here  regarded  as  a  function  of  p^  and  dp  being  an  arfn" 
trary  vector.  And  again,  if  the  vector  p  be  regarded  as  afunC' 
tion  of  a  scalar^  t^  the  toit^en/ta/ character  (574)  of  dp,  with 
respect  to  the  curve  which  is  the  locus  of  the  extremity  of  p,  may 
be  regarded  as  an  easy  consequence  (compare  528)  of  the  same 
general  definition.  Yet  it  may  not  be  captious  to  call  for  proof, 
that  when  p^  is  considered  as  being  9i  function  ofty  in  consequence 
of  its  being  a  function  of  p^  which  is  itself  d^  function  of  ^,  the 
differential  of  this  function  of  a  function  has  still  the  same 
form  as  before.  And  such  a  proof  is  necessary ^  to  justify  our  in- 
f erring  (for  example)  that  the  equation  p'  =  -  1  gives  p±dp,for 
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any  curve  upon  the  unit-sphere :  or  for  proving ^  by  quaiemionSf 
that  the  normals  to  a  sphere  are  its  reuiii. 

692.  I  take,  therefore,  the  Junction  of  a  function^ 

r  ^fyq  ^fpi  where  p  =  0j, 

and  seek  its  differential,  by  the  definition  in  article  568.  That 
definition  gives,  immediately, 

dr  =  d/0g=  lim  .n[fy  (q  +  n"*  dq)  -fyq] . 

But  we  have  also,  by  the  same  definition, 

i^q:=\im  .  n{^  (y  +  n" *  dq) - ^j) . 

If,  then,  we  make,  for  a  moment, 

i>(q  +  n'^  dq)  =  0y  +  n'^\p  («,  7,  dj)  =p  +  n-^xpm 

we  shall  have 

1^  =  1^(00, 5r,dj)  =  d^9  =  dp; 

and 

dr  =  d/0}  =  lim  .  n {f(p  +  n"*  ;^0  "fp]  =  4/J>- 

That  is  to  say,  we  arrive  by  the  definition  at  one  common  qua^ 
temiouj  as  the  value  of  dr,  whether  we  differentiate  has  afunc^ 
^*^wi  (/)  o/the  quaternion  p,  which  is  itself  a  Junction  {if)  of 
another  quaternion  q  ;  or  whether  we  differentiate  r  immediately, 
as  a  compound  Junction  (fy)y  of  this  last  quaternion,  q»  In  sym- 
bols, we  may  express  this  general  result  by  writing 

and  we  see  that  it  includes  the  result  proposed  for  investigation 
in  the  foregoing  article,  where  the  independent  variable  q  was  a 
scalar,  t^  while  0  was  a  vector  function^  andya  scalar  function. 
The  first  statement  of  art.  576  has,  therefore,  been  fully  justified. 
And  I  think  that  analogous  reasonings  will  convince  you  that 
other  and  connected  Tesults  have  not  been  stated  without  war- 
rant, nor  at  random,, al^ough  briefly,  and  perhaps  informally,  in 
recent  articles. 

^93.  To  exemplify  in  a  new  way  the  process  of  differentiat* 
ing  the  equation  of  a  surface,  let  us  take  the  form 

T  {ip  +  pk)  =  ic'  -  iS 
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which  was  aseigned  in  article  465|  for  the  equation  of  the  elKp^ 
soid.     Since  T^' «  9^9^  ^^^  ^^'^  equation  easily  gives 

(ic*  -  *•)•  =  («/>  +  pk)  (pi  +  Kp) 

=  p*  (i*  +  ic*)  +  ipicp + picpc 

«=  (i«  +  ic>)  p*  +  2S .  ipicp 

=  (t  -  «)'/>*  +  4S .  ipS .  1^9  «  &c., 

a  long  series  of  transformations  being  allowed  (compare  499), 
on  the  principles  of  the  present  Calculus.  Thus  (compare  476), 
we  may  write  the  equation  of  the  surfiEice  as  follows : 

l=^-(K«-t*)-»{(i-,c)V«  +  4S.ipS.icp). 
Differentiating  relatively  to  p,  we  find  (compare  575), 

0^dfp^2S.vdp 
=:2(ic>-t')-M(*-'c)'S.pdp  +  2S.idpS.icp  +  2S.ipS.icdp); 

and  finally,  as  in  474, 

v«(ic>-t«)-M0-'c)V  +  2tS.icp  +  2icS.ip) 
« (ic* - 1«)-'  {(*•  +  ic')  p  +  «pK  +  icpi) 
•-(ic'-t*)-*  {(i*  +  ic^)p  +  2V.ipic)  =  &c. 

Such  then  is  the  expression  found,  by  this  process  of  differentia- 
tion, for  the  normal  vector  to  an  ellipsoid. 

594.  The  following  very  general  transformations  come  nata<* 
rally  to  be  mentioned  here.  By  568,  the  differential  of  thb 
TENSOR  of  a  quaternion  is,ifwe  make  for  the  moment,  d^^r, 

dTj  =  lim.  ii{T(y  +  n-V)-Tj), 

where,  by  538, 

T(y  +  n-^r)«t/{Tg«+2»-*TjTrSU.rKg  +  i|-»Tr»); 

thus 

dTy-TrSU.rKg«S.rU5-»«S.dyUy -^ 

We  may  deduce  from  this  result  an  expression  for  the  differen- 
tial OF  THE  LOGARITHM  OF  THE  TENSOR  (or  for  the  differential 
of  the  mensor^  647),  of  any  proposed  quaternion ;  and  may  write 
that  expression  as  follows : 

^       Vq  q 


f: 
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We  may  also  write,  generally, 

ATq^S.dqKUq^S.dqVKq. 

695,  Again,  since  q^^Tq  .U^,  we  have  this  general  expres- 
sion, for  the  d^erential  of  any  quaternion : 

dj-dTj.U^  +  Ty.dUj. 
Hence 

But  it  has  just  been  seen  (594)  that 

S(dy.Uj-0  =  ^T^5 
it  follows  then  that 

V.d}U^»=Tj.dUy.U}->; 

or  that  we  may  write  (compare  645), 

Ug  q 

This  vector  quotient  is  therefore  an  expression  (compare  548)  for 
the  differential  of  the  logarithm  of  the  versor  of  any  proposed  qua- 
ternion, q.  There  exists  no  very  close  connexion  between  the 
foregoing  general  transformations  and  the  following,  which  yet  I 
may  not  find  any  other  and  more  natural  opportunity  of  men-* 
tioning : 

r-»  (r«5»)i  }-» =  U (SrSj+Vr  V})  =  U(r}+  Kr  Kj); 

where  q  and  r  may  denote  any  two  quaternions. 

596.  To  exemplify  the  general  transformation  of  art.  594,  let 
us  resume  the  equation  of  the  ellipsoid,  cited  in  593,  namely, 

T  (i/t)  +  pjc)  -  K*  - 1*  *  constant. 
Differentiating,  we  find,  by  594, 

0  «  S  .  (tdp  +  d/wc)  (i/t)  +  pic)- » ; 

or,  because  K  (ip  +  pic)  »  pc  +  ic^ 

0  =  S .  (idp  +  dpK)  (pi  +  Kp) 
=  (i*  +  ic')S.pdp  +  2S.icpidp 
=  S.{(i»-f.c')/t>+2V.Kpijdp; 
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SO  that 

0*  +  ic*)  p  +  2V.  Kph  or  (c»  +  ic')  p  +  2  V.  ipK, 

is  a  normal  vector  as  before. 

597.  When  in  any  of  the  ways  above  explained,  we  have 
found  for  the  vector  of  proximity ,  v,  of  the  ellipsoid,  considered  as 
a  function  of  p,  the  expression  given  in  593,  or  any  equivalent 
expression,  we  can  then,  by  the  general  method  of  articles  553^ 
&c.,  or  even  by  less  general  processes,  deduce  this  converse  ex- 
pression for  p,  regarded  as  a  function  of  v : 

p  =  (i'  -»-  ic*)  V  -  2V.  (VIC  +  4  (i  -  ic)-»  V.  ikS  .  ocv. 

And  then  by  substituting  this  last  expression  in  the  equation 

S .  vp  =  1 , 

we  obtain  the  following  equation  of  that  known  and  reciproccU 
ellipsoid,  which  is  the  locus  of  the  termination  of  the  vector  v,  or 
of  the  reciprocal  of  the  perpendicular  from  the  centre  on  the 
tangent  plane : 

1  «=  (i*  +  K»)  V*  - 2S .  tvKv  +  4  (c  - ic)-»  (S  .  tKv)\ 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  this  latter  is  not  in  general 
coincident  with  the  reciprocal  ellipsoid  mentioned  in  492,  493, 
494,  495,  of  which  the  vector  was  ^,  or  &'v,  and  of  which  the 
mean  semi-axis  was  taken  =  A,  not  b'^.  With  respect  to  the  known 
and  general  relation  of  reciprocity  ^  for  any  two  surfaces^  of  which 
one  is  derived  from  the  other  by  thus  taking  reciprocals  ofper^ 
pendicularsj  we  can  easily  prove  it  with  our  present  symbols,  by 
merely  remarking  that  the  equations 

S  •  vp  =  c,  S  •  vdp  =  0,  pve  S  .  pv  s  c,  S  .  pdv  «  0. 

598.  The  lately  cited  equation  of  the  original  ellipsoid  offers 
us  an  useful  illustration  of  that  extension  of  Taylor's  Theorem 
which  was  mentioned  in  article  573.  For  if  we  treat  in  it  the  dif- 
ferential dp  as  constant,  we  shall  have  d\fp  -  0,  and 

which  last  equation  is  accordingly  found  to  be  rigorously  correct, 
where  for  the  first  differential  dfp  we  substitute  its  value  given 
in  593,  and  for  dy  the  derived  value, 
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d«/n>  =  2(ic>- 1«)-»  ((i  -ic)*dp«  +  4S  .idpS  .icd^). 

Andy  in  this  example}  it  may  be  regarded  as  clear,  that  nothing 
whatever  is  neglected,  and  that  dp  is  not  necessarily  smcUl  (com- 
pare 591).  The  finite  developement  recently  given  {or/(p  +  dp) 
is  here  seen  to  be  izbsolutely  accurate,  whether  the  chordal  vector 
dp  be  supposed  to  be  short  or  long, 

599.  More  generally,  let  us  assume  the  existence  of  the  fol* 
lowing  developement  where  x  is  a  scalar  variable, 

/  (j  +  or)  =/o  +  a/i  +  a:»/,  +  &c., 

and  seek,  on  that  hypothesis^  to  determine  the  law  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  successive  terms  of  the  series.     We  shall  have, 

/(9  +  0r)-/y=/o; 

f{q  +  Ir)  -/o  +/i  +/,  -f  &c. ; 

/(9  +  2r)-/o  +  2/\  +  2»/,  +  &c.; 

/(?  +  3r)=/o  +  3/i+3y;  +  &c.; 

Hence, 

/(?+lr)-/(y+0r)  =  l/i  +  P/,  +  l»/3  +  &c.; 

f{q  +  2r)  -/(?  +  I'-)  -  (2  -  l)/i  -f  (2» -  P)/«  +  &c. ; 
/(?  +  3r)  -/(y  +  2r)  =  (3  -  2)/^  +  (3»  -  2^/,  +  &c. ; 

and  by  pursuing  this  analysis,  it  is  found,  with  ease,  that,  in  a 
known  notation,  if  we  make  r  »  A^,  then 

A/?  =/i  +/>  +/« +  &c. ; 
A  V??  -  A«0« .  /,  +  A«0» ./,  +  &c. ; 
A'/y  =  A'O'  ./a  +  &c.,  &c. ; 
and  generally, 

^^fq^  A«0»  ./«  +  A-0«*» ./,.!  +  A"0"** ./•.,  +  &c. 

If  then  we  make  r  -  dq,  and  consider  that  by  the  very  process 
OF  successive  differentiation,  as  thus  extended  to  quater- 
nions from  common  algebra,  or  from  the  ordinary  form  of  the 
differential  calculus,  the  n^  differentiatial,  d^/q^  is  necessarily 
that  part  of  the  n'^  difference  which  is  of  the  n^  dimension,  we 
shall  see  that  we  may  write, 

^      d'^fq        d*fq 
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And  hence  may  be  obtained  the  developement  (compare  573), 

/(^+d^)«(i+d+id«+^d»+.,.)/y-€yj. 

600.  Another  method  of  conducting  the  analysis  is  the  fol- 
lowing. Assaming  still  the  egeistence  of  the  series,  and  seeking 
only  its  exact  y&rm,  we  may  regard  the  differential  Af{q-\-r)  as 
the  coefficient  of  «* in  the  developement  of/ (?+  r  +  xAq)^  if  dr  «  0. 
Making  then  r  s  d^,  and  ddjr  or  d*^  «  0,  we  shall  have  Af{q  +  d^) 
B  coefficient  of  x\  in  the  developement  of /(j^  +  (l +  a;)d9) ; 
that  is, 

d/o  +  d/,  +  d/,+  ..d/„.i+&c-«/i  +  2/t  +  3/,+  ..  +  ii/,  +  &c., 

if 

/(y  +  aMl9)«/e  +  a:»/i +»*/,+  .  •  •  +  if/«  +  &c. 

Comparing  then  the  terms  of  corresponding  dimensions,  we  find 

the  general  relation, 

»/ii  =  d/«.i; 
which  giveSf 

/i  =  d/o;/,=  id/|-idyo;/,-^d«/o;&c.: 

and  therefore 

as  before. 

601.  The  following  process  may,  however,  be  considered 
more  satisfactory,  as  not  setting  out  with  any  assumption  re- 
specting the  existence  of  a  developement,  and  as  extending  even 
to  cases  where,  at  a  certain  stage,  the  successive  differentials  of 
the  funcUon  become  infinite.  The  definition  (568)  gives  the  fol- 
lowing expression  for  what  may  be  called  a  differential  quotienij 
although  I  prefer  not  calling  it  generally  a  differential  coefficient^ 
because  it  is  not  generally  independent  of  Udq : 

—J        =  llUl  .  1  f 

where  x  is  still  an  auxiliary  and  scalar  variable^  but  dg,  like  9,  is 
an  arbitrary  and  ghoen  quaternion^  which  may  or  may  not  have 
a  small  tensor.     If  then  the  limit  just  expressed  he  finite  (as  it 
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will  usually  be),  and  if  we  assign  any  small  value  to  x^  which 
may  be  said  to  be  of  the^fr^^  order,  we  shall  have  the  equation, 

lim .  ar  *  {/( J  +  «d  5)  -/j  -  xdfq ) = 0 ; 

and  the  expression  within  the  brackets  may  be  said  to  be  smalls 
of  an  order  higher  than  the  first  More  generally,  let  d*j«  0,  and 
let  the  successive  differentials  oifq,  as  for  as  d'*/^,  be  supposed 
finite ;  I  say  that  the  expression, 

Sn^f{q'^xAq)^fq-xAfq'-\si^A^fq'.. .  -— ^— d«/?, 

is  small  relatively  to  the  small  scalar  x,  of  an  order  higher  than 

the  f^;  or  that  if  we  make  D  «  -p,  we  shall  have  not  only  Sn  »  0, 

but 

Dsn  =  0,  Z)»#n»0,  .  .  .i)»#„-0,  when  ««0. 

In  other  words,  it  is  asserted  that,  if  x  be  thus  made  to  vanish 
after  the  differentiations,  we  shall  have, 

D/(y  +  a:dg)=d/j,  D'/C?  +  «d j)  -  d»/y,  •  .  . 

and  finally, 

JD^f(q  +  xdq)  =  d^Jq. 

In  iact  the  general  definition  of  article  568  gives  here, 

fit  uX 

D/(q  +  «dg)  =  lim  •  t-  {/(y + ody + — dy)  -/( j  +  «dy) ) 

« lim  .yM/(2  +  «^?  +  yd?)  -/(?  +  «dj))  J 

but  by  the  same  definition,  this  latter  limit  is  also  the  value  of 
the  differential  Afiq-^-xdq),  if  d  be  supposed  to  operate  only  on 
9,  but  not  on  Aq,  nor  on  or.  With  these  suppositions,  we  have, 
therefore,  the  equation 

Df{q  +  xAq)  -  d/(y  -»-  xAq) ; 

and  consequently  (d;  being  still  treated  as  constant), 

D^f  {q  +  xiq)  =  d»/(gr  +  xdj),  .  .  .  /)»/(?  +  «d?)  -  d«/  (j  +  ardj). 

Making  then  j?  =  0  after  the  differentiations,  we  see  that  the  first 
n  differential  coefficients  of  the  polynome  ««,  taken  with  respect 
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to  Xt  vanish  as  was  asserted,  at  least  if  the  first  n  differentials  of 
the  function /j  are  finite :  or  that  this  polynome  #«  is  small  of 
an  order  higher  than  the  »^,  if  x  be  considered  as  small  of  the 
first  order:  which  is  one  form  of  Taylor's  Theorem  as  eztcDded 
in  this  calculus  to  quaternions. 

602.  From  the  remarks  in  recent  articles  (59I9  &c.)  it  appears 
that  the  symbol  dp  may  be  used  in  at  least  (wo  principal  senses^ 
in  connexion  with  the  theory  of  sur&ces :  for  it  may  represent  a 
TANGENT)  or  it  may  represent  a  chobd,  according  as  we  choose 
that  it  shall  be  regarded  as  a/unction^  ^t^  of  a  scalar  variable^  t^ 
or  as  a  vector  satisfying  the  differenced  (not  differentiated)  equor- 
Hon  of  the  surface^  which  may  be  written  thus, 

/(p  +  dp)-/p; 
or  thus, 

A/Jd  »  0,  where  Ap  »  dp. 

When  used  in  the  first  sense,  we  have,  rigorously,  by  the  demon- 
stration in  592,  and  by  our  use  of  the  symbol  v, 

0  =  d/p  =  2S.vdp; 

and  it  would  be  improper  to  add  any  other  term,  by  way  of  tm- 
proving  the  approximation  :  for  such  addition  would  change  the 
meaning  of  the  symbol,  dp,  and  would  prevent  it  from  being  truly 
that  which  it  was  designed  to  be.  But,  at  another  time,  it  may 
be  convenient,  after  warning  given,  to  use  the  symbol  dp  in  that 
second  sense,  in  which  it  denotes  a  chordal  (and  not  a  tangential) 
vector,  drawn  from  the  extremity  of  some  given  vector  p,  to  the 
extremity  of  some  variable  vector  p  +  dp,  these  two  vectors  being 
here  obliged  only  to  terminate  each  somewhere  on  the  surface, 
and  the  second  being  otherwise  arbitrary.  And  then  the  recent 
equation  of  linear  form  (0  =  2S  .  vdp)  will  not  in  general  be  iic- 
curate.  We  must,  then,  add  other  terms,  more  or  fewer  accord* 
ing  to  the  degree  of  approximation  required,  and  obtained  from 
the  extended  form  of  Taylor's  theorem,  or  from  some  other  mode 
of  developing  the  function  f{p  +  dp).  Of  these  new  terms,  the 
first,  by  that  extended  theorem,  may  be  thus  written,  with  the 
same  signification  of  v  as  before : 

id'/p  =  S  .  di/dp ; 
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where  dv  is  a  linear  function  of  dp.  If  we  go  no  farther  than 
this  new  term  of  the  deyelopement>  we  shall  have  the  following 
equation : 

0  =  2S  .  vdp  +  S  .  dyup ; 

which  unmld  be  rigorously  true  (compare  598)  with  the  present 
sense  of  dp  as  a  finite  and  chordal  vector,  if  the  surface  were  one  of 
the  second  order  only.  For  example,  if//>  =  -p'  =  a%  so  that  the 
surface  is  a  sphere  round  the  origin,  with  a  radius  »  a,  we  find  by 
differentiation  that  v-- p^  di;  =  -dp,  and  the  recent  formula  be- 
cdmeS) 

0=-2S.pdp-dp«,  or  S^=l,  ifAp  =  dp; 

which  is  accordingly  true  (compare  414),  for  any  chord  Ap  or  dp 
whatever  of  the  sphere,  drawn  from  the  extremity  of  p,  because 
the  projection  of  the  inward  diameter  -  2p  on  the  chord  Ap  coin- 
cides with  the  chord  itself.  But  if  the  given  surface  be  of  an 
order  higher  than  the  second^  then  we  can  only  say  that  it  ap- 
proximately satisfies,  by  its  chords,  the  equation 

0  =  2S  .  vdp  +  S  .  dydp, 

namely,  by  those  chords  which  are  drawn  to  points  upon  the  sur- 
face,  not  far  from  the  given  extremity  of  p.  In  rigour,  for  the 
given  surface  itself,  we  must  add,  or  conceive  added,  an  *'  &c." 
after  the  term  S .  di/dp,  or  must  actually  append  some  additional 
terms,  of  the  third  or  higher  dimensions:  all  singularities  of 
form  being  at  present  kept  out  of  view. 

603.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see,  however,  that  when  dp  is  thus 
treated  as  a  finite  vector,  drawn  from  the  extremity  of  p,  the  last 
written  equation  represents  an  osculating  surface  of  the  se- 
cond ORD?^R,  which  has  contact  of  that  order  mih  the  proposed 
surface,  tit  every  direction,  at  the  same  termination  of  p.  Indeed, 
if  it  be  only  required  to  secure  this  sort  of  osculation^  or  this 
complete  contact  of  the  second  order,  we  may  introduce,  at  plea- 
sure, as  follows,  another  arbitrary  term  into  the  equation,  and 
may  write  it  thus: 

2S  •  vdp  +  8  •  dvdp  3  S  .  vdpS .  ttxdp  ; 

2  Q 
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where  ts  is  any  arbitrary,  but  constant,  vector.  Accordingly,  in 
co-ordinates,  the  nine  disposable  constants,  or  coefficients  of  the 
equation  of  a  surface  of  the  second  order,  are  not  all  fixed  by  the 
Mix  conditions  of  the  contact  recently  considered :  there  still  re- 
main three  constants  of  the  ordinary  (or  scalar)  kind  disposable, 
which  are  here  all  included  in  the  one  vector  constant,  «r. 

604,  The  given  and  osculating  surfaces  being  seen  to  have, 
relatively  to  each  other,  the  same  curvature  in  every  direction^ 
we  may  proceed  to  inquire  what  this  common  curvature  is,  for 
any  one  proposed  direction.  Dividing,  for  this  purpose,  the 
double  of  the  perpendicular  distance  from  the  tangent  plane,  by 
the  square  of  the  length  of  the  chord,  and  taking  the  limit  of  the 
quotient,  we  find, 

curvature  of  section  » lim  (~  2S  .\Jvip  -^  Td/>') 
,.       2S .  vdp    -.     /-  S .  dvdpV  ^ 

But  also,  if  <r  denote  the  vector  of  the  centre  of  the  osculating 
circle,  for  any  proposed  and  normal  section  of  the  surfEice,  we 
have, 

curvature  of  section  « . 

a-p 

Comparing  these  expressions  for  the  cuifvature,  of  which  each  is 
positive  or  negative,  according  as  the  deviation  from  the  tangent 
plane,  for  any  near  point  of  the  supposed  normal  section,  has  the 
direction  of +  v  or  of-v,  we  arrive  at  the  following  formula, 
which  appears  to  me  an  important  one, 

^  dv 


p-a         dp 

the  second  member  being  understood  to  denote  a  limit,  if  dp  still 
denote  a  chord. 

605*  The  following  is  another  way  of  arriving  at  the  same 
result.    The  equation, 

0  »  2S  .  vdp  +ffdp*, 

may  represent  any  sphere^  touching  the  given  surface  at  the  given 
point,  by  a  proper  choice  of  the  scalar  coefficient  g,  regarded  as 
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an  arbitrary  constant.  If  we  now  inquire  in  what  directions 
does  this  tangent  sphere  cut  the  given  surface)  or  its  osculatrix 
of  the  second  order,  we  are  conducted  to  the  equation, 

gAf!^  =  S .  dvd|o,   or  ^  =  S  -r-, 

with  the  condition  that  Ap  is  ultimately  a  tangential  vector.  This 
last  equation  may  be  regarded  as  immediately  determining  a  cone 
of  the  second  degree;  and  the  two  (real  or  imaginary)  directions^ 
in  which  this  cone  is  cut  by  the  plane 

S  .  vAp  «  0, 

that  is,  by  the  tangent  plane  to  the  given  surface,  are  precisely 
the  two  (real  or  imaginary)  directions  of  intersection  of  the 
sphere  with  the  surface,  or  the  two  directions  of  osculation  of 
that  sphere.  Conversely,  if  the  sphere  be  required  to  osculate 
in  a  given  direction,  Udp,  we  have  only  to  deduce  the  value  of  ^, 
by  the  recent  formula,  as  2l  function  qf  Ud^o,  and  then  substi- 
tute the  gy  thus  found,  in  the  equation  of  the  sphere,  which  may 
be  written  thus, 

0  =  2S-f +^; 

A/9  being  here  used,  for  the  sake  of  greater  clearness,  to  denote 
a  chord  of  tbe  sphere,  drawn  from  the  point  of  osculation.  Eli- 
minating in  this  way  the  coefficient  g^  we  obtain  the  following 
equation  of  the  sphere : 

A/9  Qp 

And  by  then  making  A/t> «  2  ((7-/t>),  to  express  that  Ap  is  a  c/td- 
meter  of  the  sphere,  a  being  still  the  vector  of  its  centre^  we  are 
again  conducted  to  the  important  and  general  formula, 

p  —  a        dp 

in  which  the  second  member  is  generally  a  function  of  Udp,  and 
so  depends  on  the  direction  of  osculation, 

606.  To  exemplify  this  formula,  for  the  case  of  a  given  ellip- 
sold,  or  other  central  surface  of  the  second  order,  let  its  equation 

2q2 
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be/(/o)»ly  where  v^^{p)y  &c.»  as  in  several  former  articles. 
Then  (see  686)  dy  =  ^(dp);    S.dvdp^f(dp)^Tdp*f{Udp);  i 

and  the  general  formula  becomes =/(Udp),  giving  a-  p- 

a-p 

TT^T-^'-     But  (see  again  685)  we  have  Ti/«=P-S /(Udp)  = 

D'*i  therefore  the  radius  of  curvature  of  a  normal  section 
=  T  (a-  p)  =  D' .  P"* :  that  is,  it  is,  as  is  well  known,  the  square 
of  the  semi-diameter  parallel  to  the  direction  of  osculation,  di- 
vided by  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  centre  on  the  tan- 
gent plane. 

€07.  In  general,  for  any  surface,  it  may  be  shewn  by  one 
process,  that  one  member,  and  by  another  process  that  the  other 
member,  of  the  equation 

SS .  di/d/o  =  2S .  dvSd/>, 

is  the  coefficient  of  x^y^  in  the  developement  of  the  function, 

/(/o  +  ardp  +  ySdp). 

It  follows  therefore  that  these  two  members  are  equal,  or  that 
we  have,ybr  any  surface^  the  equation, 

S  .  Sdi/d/o  ■>  S .  dvSdp. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  as  concerns  the  notation  employed, 
that  the  vector  v  being  regarded  as  a  function  of  p,  its  diffe- 
rential dv  becomes  a  linear  and  vector  Junction  of  dp,  which  may 
however  involve  p  also:  but  that  in  passing  to  the  variation  $dv9 
of  this  differential  of  v,  we  here  conceive  the  symbol  S  to  operate 
only  on  d/o,  and  not  on  p.  Thus  having  found,  Ist,  dfp  «  2S .  vdp, 
as  in  575;  2nd,  from  this,  an  expression  of  the  form  v^tp; 
and  3rd,  dv«*)^  (dp,  p) ;  the  plan  of  the  notation,  and  the  linear 
form  of  the  function  ^,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  dp,  enable  us 
to  write,  4th,  Bdv  « \p  (Sdp,  p).  And  then  the  theorem  of  the  pre- 
sent article  is,  that 

S  .  dp\p  (Sdp,  p)  B  S  •  Sdp\p  (dp,  p) ; 

or  that  for  any  two  vectors^  a  and  r,  and  for  any  form  of  the  sca- 
lar function^  f  the  vector  function  \p  must  satisfy  the  condition, 

S  .  r^  (a,  p)  -  S  •  <n/f  (r,  p). 
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In  the  example  of  the  ellipsoid^  ij^p  was  itself  a,  linear  function  of 
p,  80  that  }p  (dp,  p)  was  =  ^dp ;  and  accordingly,  for  this  sur&ce, 
we  foundy  in  476,  a  formula  which  may  be  written  thus: 

S  .  T<p<T  =  S .  (r<pT  =y*(o',  t). 

608.  By  operating,  as  above,  with  S  only  on  d/o,  and  on  dv  so 
far  as  it  involves  dp,  but  not  as  it  may  involve  p  also,  we  find, 
with  the  help  of  the  general  formula  of  the  last  article, 

d/t)*8S-T-  =  S  .  dv  (Sdpdp  -  dpSdp)  dp ; 
dp 

remembering  that  (compare  571),  by  the  analogy  of  the  opera- 
tions d  and  S,  the  variation  of  the  reciprocal  of  a  qucUemion  is, 
generally, 

so  that  we  have  here, 

8  .  d/t>"*=  -  dp** .  Sdp  .  dp"*. 


But 


Sdpdp  -  dp8dp  =  2  V.  8dpdp  =  2dp»  V  ^; 


therefore  (permuting  cyclically  under  S,  and  dividing  by  dp^)  we 
have 

SS^=2S.d/,-«dvV^. 
dp  dp 

It  may  be  noted  that  (compare  595), 

and  that  therefore  the  recent  formula  may  be  thus  written, 
dv 

609.  To  interpret  these  results,  I  observe  that  because  v  ia 
perpendicular  to  both  dp  and  Sdp,  therefore  V.  Sdpdp'*  must  have 
the  direction  of  ±  v ;  and  that  consequently  the  supposition 

8S  j^  =  0,  gives  0  =  S .  vdvdp. 
Of  these  two  formulae,  the  former,  by  604,  expresses  the  condi- 


8S^  =  -  2Tdp->S .  di;8Udp,  because  dp'Tdp  =-  Tdp-». 
d/> 
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tion  for  the  osculating  sphere  being  the  greatest  or  least  possible : 
or,  more  accurately,  for  the  cefnJtre  of  that  sphere  attaining  for  a 
moment  a  stationary  position^  while  the  direction  ofoscuUUion 
varies.  The  latter  formula  expresses  that  dv»  or  that  v+dv,  is 
coplanar  with  v  and  with  dp ;  or  that  two  near  normals  intersect. 
And  thus  is  reproduced  the  well-known  theorem,  that  the  greatest 
and  least  spheres  which  osculate  to  a  surface^  do  so  in  the  direc- 
tions of  the  LINES  OF  CURVATUBB.  We  might  derive  the  same 
interpretation  from  the  formula^ 

0  =  S.di/8Udp, 

by  considering  that  the  tangential  vector  BVdp  is  perpendicular 
at  once  to  the  normal  v,  and  to  the  tangent  Ud/o ;  since  then  it  is 
perpendicular  also  to  dv»  we  must  have 

dv  III  I/,  dp, 
as  before. 

610.  The  form  recently  found,  for  the  differential  equation  of 

the  lines  of  curvature^  namely, 

0  =  S .  vdvd/o,  gives  dp  ±  V.  vdv  ; 

and  thereby  reconducts  to  a  theorem  of  Dupin,  that  the  tangent 
to  a  line  of  curvature  is  perpendicular  to  its  conjugate 
TANGENT.  For,  in  general,  the  vector  V.  vdv,  as  being  perpen- 
dicular both  to  V  and  to  v  +  dv,  has  the  direction  of  the  intersex 
tion  of  the  two  consecutive  tangent  planes^  whose  points  of  con- 
tact with  the  given  sur&ce  have  for  vectors  p  and  dp ;  or  in  other 
words,  it  has  the  direction  of  the  rectilinear  generatrix  of 
THE  CIRCUMSCRIBED  DEVELOPABLE,  which  touches  the  surfoce 
along  the  element  dp  :  it  has,  therefore,  in  Dupin's  phraseology, 
the  direction  of  the  tangent  conjugate  to  this  element^  or  to  the 
corresponding  tangent,  Udp.  It  may  be  noted  here,  that  the 
curve  of  the  second  order,  which  has  been  called  by  the  same 
eminent  geometrician  the  indicatrix  of  the  curvature  of  a  given 
surface,  at  a  given  point,  may  be  expressed,  in  our  symbols,  by 
the  system  of  two  equations, 

S  .  vdp  B  0,  S  .  d vdp  «=  constant. 

The  differential  equation  of  the  lines  of  curvature  may  also  be 
thus  written. 
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0-V.dpdUy; 

and,  under  this  last  fornix  it  is  easily  seen  to  contain  a  theorem 
of  Mr.  Dickson,  namely,  that  \f  ttvo  surfaces  cut  each  other 
along  a  common  linb  of  curvaturb,  they  do  so  under  a  con- 
stant anglb:  for  the  differential  of  the  cosine  of  this  angle  is 

dSU.vv  =  S.UvdUy+S.dUvUv'-0, 

each  term  here  separately  vanishing. 

&1 1.  In  obtaining  (see  602)  by  the  extension  of  Taylor's  se- 
ries, the  term  S  .  dvd/o,  of  the  developement  off{p+dp),  as  the 
half  of  the  differential  of  the  preceding  term  28 .  vdp,  we  treated 
dp  as  constant^  according  to  the  general  rules  of  articles  573,  &c. 
But  when  this  term  has  been  thus  obtained^  it  is  allowed  to  iranS' 
form  it  as  follows,  treating  p  now  as  the  vector  of  a  curve  upon 
the  surface,  or  as  sl  function  of  a  scalar  variable  (compare  574, 
591): 

0  =  dS  .  vdp  =  S  .  dvdp  +  S .  vd^p ;  S  .  dvdp  =  -  S  .  vd^p. 

The  formula  (605)  for  the  centre  of  an  osculating  sphere  comies 
thus  to  be  transformed  as  follows : 


(T-p  dp*  fa>-p 

if  o>  be  (as  in  589)  the  vector  of  the  centre  of  the  osculating  dr^ 
cle  to  the  curve  in  which  p  terminates,  and  which  may  be  here 
conceived  to  be  a  plane  and  oblique  section  of  the  surface.  The 
logic  of  this  very  simple  process  oi calculation  might  deserve,  and 
would  support,  a  stricter  scrutiny.  For  (he  present  I  content 
myself  with  observing  that  the  result  is  an  expression  for  the 
theorem  of  Meusnier,  referred  to  in  the  article  last  mentibned ; 
since  it  shews,  on  multiplying  by  the  scalar  (<r~p)  v'S  that 

1«S ^,  0  =  S ,  a- wJLw-p, 

and  therefore  that  the  centre  of  the  osculating  circle  (to  the  ob- 
lique section)  is  the  projection  of  the  centre  of  the  oscuUUing 
sphere  (to  the  surface)^  on  the  absolute  normal  to  the  curve. 
612.  The  formula  of  604,  or  605^  for  the  curvature  of  any 
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normal  section,  may  be  verified,  and  might  have  been  derived,  by 
the  following  geometrical  considerations.    It  is  permitted,  in  that 
formula,  to  change  v  to  nvy  where  n  is  any  scalar  multiplier;  be- 
cause S.  i;dnd|o~'  =  0,   if  dp  be  a  tangential  vector.     We  may 
therefore  dispose  of  the  length  of  u  at  pleasure,  provided  that  we 
retain  its  normal  direction;  and,  for  the  purposes  of  the  present 
inquiry,  we  may  transport  it,  parallel  to  itself,  to  any  position  we 
choose.  Thus,  we  may  suppose  v  to  denote  here  that  portion  of 
the  normal  which  terminates  at  the  surface^  but  begins  at  any  as- 
sumed transversal  plane^  and  the  formula  of  604  will  still  hold 
good.    Now  let  this  plane  be  drawn  through  the  centre  c  of  the 
sphere  which  osculates  at  a  given  point  p,  in  the  given  directicm 
of  an  element  pp';  and  let  it  be  parallel  to  the  tangent  plane  at 
p.  Let  also  the  normal  to  the  surface  at  the  near  point  p'  of  the 
section  be  cut  by  this  transversal  plane  in  the  point  c\  near  to  c. 
Then,  considering  the  differentials  as  infinitesimals,  or  suppress- 
ing what  must  disappear  at  the  limit,  and  denoting  by  a  +  da  the 
vector  of  c',  as  a  in  the  formula  denotes  the  vector  of  c,  we  shall 
have 

v  =  CP  =  p  -  <r,  dv  =  C'p'  -  CP  «=  PP' -  cc'  =  dp  -  da ; 

therefore,  with  this  construction  for  v,  the  formula  becomes, 

0  =  -!L--st:=l-fl-S^'Vs?, 

p-o"        dp  \  dp/         dp 

and  shews  that 

da  ±  dp,  or  cc'  J.  pp'. 

But  we  have  also,  by  the  construction, 

cc'±  CP;  therefore  cc'j.  cpp'; 

that  is,  the  point  c  is  the  projection  of  the  point  c',  and  the  line 
cp'  is  the  projection  of  the  line  cV,  on  the  plane  cpp'.  In  other 
words,  this  interpretation  of  the  formula  shews,  that  *^  if  thenar^ 
mat  to  the  surface  at  a  near  point  (p')  of  the  section  be  projected  | 

ON  THE  GIVEN  NORMAL  PLANE  (cpp'),  this  projection  (cp*)  wiU  j 

CROSS  THE  GIVEN  NORMAL  (cp)  tit  the  Centre  {dy  of  the  sphere 
which  osculates  in  the  direction  of  the  section,'*  Now  this  result 
might  have  been  foreseen^  by  a  very  simple  geometrical  reason- 
ing.    For  if,  at  any  point  p',  near  or  far^  upon  the  section,  we 
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draw,  Isty  the  tangent  to  that  section ;  2nd,  the  normal  to  that 
curve  in  its  own  plane ;  and  3rd,  the  normal  to  the  surface,  then 
these  two  latter  normals  will  both  be  perpendicular  to  the  tan- 
gent, and  therefore  their  plane  will  be  so;  and  the  normal  to- the 
surfacei  when  projected  on  the  plane  of  the  section,  will  become 
the  normal  to  the  curve.  Hence,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  when  p' 
is  infinitely  near  to  a  given  point  p  of  the  same  section,  the  nor- 
mal to  the  surface  at  p'  intersects  the  axis  cc'  of  the  circle  which 
osculates  to  the  section  at  p ;  or  that  its  projection  crosses  the 
normal  cp  in  the  centre  c  of  that  circle.  Conversely  if  we  had 
begun  by  seeing,  geometrically,  that  this  projected  and  near  nor- 
mal thus  crosses  the  given  normal  in  this  centre,  we  might  have 
inferred  that,  in  the  notation  of  the  present  article,  cc'j.  pp',  or 
dV  ±  dp,  and  thence  have  obtained  the  formula  of  604,  at  least 
for  the  case  when  v  is  supposed  to  be  bounded  as  above.  But 
this  restriction  would  be  removed  by  changing  v  to  ftv,  as  before. 
The  formula  might  therefore  in  this  way  have  been  proved  to  be 
generally  true.  I  shall  not  delay  you  by  pointing  out  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  may  be  employed,  to  assign  the  known  law  of  the 
variation  of  curvature  in  passing  from  one  section  of  a  surface  to 
another. 

613.  Suppose  now  that  the  vector  of  the  given  surface  is  ex- 
pressed as  follows: 

namely,  as  some  known  vector  function  of  some  two  scalar  varia- 
bles, X  and  ^,  which  may  or  may  not  be  the  two  rectangular  co- 
ordinates, usually  so  denoted.  We  shall  then  have  expressions  of 
the  forms, 

dp  ^pAx  +  p^dy,  dp  «=  p^dx  +  p/dy,  dp,  =  p/d«  +  p^dy, 

p',  p,^p\  p/j  p^  being  five  new  vectors,  of  which  the  two  first  are 
tangential  to  the  surface,  so  that  we  may  write, 

V  =  V.  pp^y  S .  vp'  =  0,  S .  vp^=»  0. 
Hence 

d^p  =  p^dx'  +  2p;da?dy  +  p^dy«  +  p'd'a?  +  p^d^, 

A^x  and  d'y  being  introduced,  to  express  that  x  and  y  are  consi- 
dered as  being,  for  any  one  curve  upon  the  surface,  functions  of 
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some  one  independent  variable,  which  may  (if  we  think  proper) 
be  supposed  to  be  the  arc  of  that  curve.  Operating  by  S  •  v,  we 
find, 

S .  vd^p  =  S  .  vp"* da:»  +  2S .  vpl . dxdyi-  S.vp^.  dy*, 
d*x  and  d*y  going  off.     Making  then 

so  that  R  is,  by  604,  the  radius  of  curvature  of  a  normal  section, 
and  is  positive  when  the  deviation  of  a  near  point  of  that  section 
from  the  tangent  plane  has  the  same  direction  as  v ;  and  obsenr- 
ing  that,  by  the  present  article, 

d/)«  =  /o'«da:«  +  2S .  ppjdxdy  +  /t>/dy» ; 

we  find  that  the  formula  of  611,  or  the  following, 

2J-'d/t>«=S.Uvd2|o, 

becomes 

0  =  Adai^  +  2Sdardy  +  Cdy*, 
where  A  =  R'^p^ -  S .  /Uv,  fi  =  iJ- *S  •  |o>,  -  S .  /o/Uv, 

For  the  lines  of  curvature, 

Adx  +  Bdy^O^  Sd«  +  Cdy«0;  . 

and,  therefore,  to  determine  the  extreme  curvatures  jRf  %  jR^'S 
we  have  the  quadratic  equation, 

i5»-.^C=0. 

Hence  what  is  called  by  Gauss  the  mbasurb  of  curvature  of 
the  surface,  namely « the  product  of  the  reciprocals  of  its  two  ex- 
treme radii  of  curvature,  being  the  product  of  the  roots  of  this 
quadratic  equation,  has  for  expression,  in  our  present  symbols, 

Ri''  Ri'  -  v-»{(S .  p;Uvy  -  S .  /UvS  .p,Uv] ; 

because 

v'-(V.p'ft)'=(S.pV,)»-p'v,». 

We  may  also  write,  with  equal  generality,  because  v'*  =  -  Tv"% 
this  still  more  simple  expression. 
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V        V      \      v/ 


614.  To  exemplify  this  general  process,  and  to  compare  it 
with  known  results,  let  us  take  the  expression  for  p  which  has  so 
often  occurred  already,  namely,  p^ix+jy+kZf  in  which  xyz  de- 
note three  rectangular  co-ordinates,  and  z  is  now  regarded  as  a 
function  of  x  and  y.     Then  making,  as  is  commonly  done, 

dz^pdx-^qdyf  dp  =  rda;  +  *dy,  dq'^sdx-\-tdyj 
we  find  for  the  five  vectors,  p'  •  .  p^,  the  expressions : 

/t>'=f  +  *p,  p,^j-^kq;  p^^krj  pl^ks,  p^^ki. 
Hence,  by  the  foregoing  article, 

v^Y.pp^-'k-ip^jq;  v-»-(l+p»+y«)-*  («P+i?-*); 


Se.  = ^ ;  8^ ' ;  S^^- ? ; 

so  that  we  are  conducted  finally  to  the  known  value, 

616*  The  general  formula  of  article  613  may  be  thus  written : 

—  v^iJr'JSj'*  =  (S  .  vpiy -  S .  vp^S  •  vp^f 

where  if  we  make  for  abridgment, 

«  =  - P^^f^-  S  .  ppj,  g  =  -p/, 

and  denote  the  partial  differential  coefficients  of  these  three  sca- 
lars,  taken  with  respect  to  x  and  y,  on  a  plan  similar  to  the  fore- 
going, as  follows, 

6'= -  2S .  pp\ /'=-  S  .  ppl-  S  ./p^, /  =  - 2S . pp% 
6,«-2S  .p>;,/«-.S .  pp[-  S .  p>^,  ^,«-  2S  .p^^, 

we  ehall  have,  by  the  general  principles  of  this  calculus,  because 
V  =V.  p'pfl  the  transformations : 

2  (S .  vpj  -  2VV  -  «,S  .  vp.p:  +  ^S .  vp'p:-,  v»  ^/*-eg; 
2S .  vp'S .  vp^=  2v>S.pV,+(^'-2/;)  S .  vpfi'+g^S .  vp'p'; 
2S . vp,p',^ge,-jy\ 2S  .  vpp'.^fe- eg; 
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and  finally, 

if,  by  the  same  analogy  of  notation,  we  write, 

and  -/;  =  S .  p>;  +  S  .  p^p/  +  p/*  +  S .  p>^. 

It  follows  then  that  the  measure  ofcurvaiure^  iJf^^a'S  depends 
ONLY  ON  THE  THREE  SCALARS,  e^f^g^  which  enter  as  coefficieuCs 
into  the  following  expression  for  the  square  of  the  length 
OF  a  linear  element, 

Tdp»  =  eAx"  +  2f&xAy  +  gAy\ 

and  on  their  PARTIAL  differential  coefficients,  of  the  first 
and  second  orders  (namely,  on  all  of  the  first,  but  only  three  of 
the  second  order),  taken  with  respect  to  the  two  independent 
and  scalar  variables,  x  and  y :  that  is,  altogether,  on  the  twelve 
scalars, 

4 

e,fy  g;  e\f,  ^ ;  6,,/^  g^ ;  e^^f^,  g\ 

And  thus  is  reproduced,  in  a  different  notation,  and  by  a  different 
method,  but  with  perhaps  sufiBcient  simplicity,  regard  being  had 
to  the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  what  has  been  justly  called  by 
Gauss,  a  most  important  theorem  {theorema  gravissimum)  : 
namely,  that  Theorem  which  was  discovered  by  himself,  respect- 
ing the  CONSTANCY  of  what  he  has  named  (as  above)  the  mea- 
sure OF  CURVATURE  ofany  surface^  at  any  pointy  when  the  sur- 
face is  treated  as  an  infinitely  thin,  and  flexible,  but  inex- 
TENSiBLE  solid,  and  is  conceived  to  be  unrolledj  or  otherwise 
transformed,  as  such;  each  linear  element  of  the  surface 
retaining  its  length  during  the  process.  The  letters  e,  /,  ^,  of  the 
present  article,  answer  to  the  symbols  £,  F,  G,  in  the  notation 
of  the  Memoir  referred  to  :  in  which  also  the  two  independent  va- 
riables are  denoted  by  p  and  j,  instead  of  x  and  y. 

616.  Conceive  now  that  x  denotes  the  length  of  the  geodetic 
line  drawn  to  the  end  p  of  p,  from  some  fixed  point  a  upon  the 
surface  ;  and  let  y  be  the  angle  which  the  line  so  drawn  makes,  at 
that  fixed  point,  with  ^  fixed  tangent  to  the  surface  there;  the 
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suggestion  of  these  two  scalar  co-ordinates  being  taken  from  the 
Memoir  of  Gauss.  By  retaining^  unchanged,  but  infinitesimally 
altering  x^  we  move  along  the  geodetic  line  ap»  through  a  linear 
element,  pdxy  of  which  the  length  =  dx ;  thus 

Tp'=  1,  p»  =  -  1 ;  e  =  l,  6=0,  c  =  0,  e,=  0; 

and  p  is  seen  to  be  an  unit  vector,  in  the  direction  of  the  last- 
mentioned  element.  Again,  by  infinitely  little  altering';^,  without 
making  any  change  in  x*  we  move  from  p  along  a  trajectory 
which  cuts  perpendicularly  the  various  geodetics  issuing  from  a, 
through  a  linear  element  pjit/f  of  which  the  direction  is  perpen- 
dicular to  that  of  the  element  pix ;  thus 

p,J-p',S.p>,=  0;/=0,/'  =  0,/-0,/'-0; 

and  instead  of  the  expression  v^V^pp^j  we  may  write  simply 
V  =  pp,*     As  a  verification  we  have  now, 

0  =  S . pp"  =  S .  pp/= S  .  pV,  ;  p±  p\  p'^l.  p,,  p"  I  V ; 

and  finally, 

V.vp"=0, 

as,  by  the  supposed  geodetic  character  of  the  lines  for  which  y  is 
constant,  and  the  constant  length  of  the  element  pAxy  we  ought 
(by  579)  to  find.  Now,  without  any  restriction  on  e,  /,  g^  or  on 
their  partial  differential  coefficients,  the  calculations  of  the  pre- 
ceding article  give  this  equation  (differing  only  in  notation  from 
the  formula  obtained  by  Gauss),  to  determine  the  measure  of 
curvature : 

4  {eg -f^y  Re'  Bi^^e  (g'^ -  2^^ + g^e) 

-^fieg^-  ^y-  26,/  -  2gr^  4//) 
+  g  (e;  -  26'/  4  e'g')  -  2  (eg  ./^)  (6,,  -2//  +  /). 

Introducing  then  the  values  of  the  present  article  for  6,  /  &c., 
and  making  also 

^  =  mS  ^  =  2mm\  g"  =  ImnC  +  2m'S 

we  find  that  the  measure  of  curvature  comes' to  be  expressed  as 
follows  (agreeing  again  substantially  with  an  important  result  of 
Gauss) : 

i2r*  ^a"'  =  (l^j  -  ^  «  -  w-i  m",  where  m  =  Tp^- 
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The  same  conclusion  might  of  course  have  been  more  rapidly 
obt^ned,  by  using  earlier  the  special  system  of  co-ordinates  em- 
ployed in  the  present  article. 

617.  With  the  recent  significations  of  x  and  jf,  let  us  now 
conceive  that  those  two  scalar  co-ordinates  belong  to  a  variable 
point  of  some  new  geodetic  curve  on  the  same  sur£Eice,  not  pass- 
ing through  the  given  point  a  ;  and  let  she  the  arc  of  that  curve, 
measured  from  some  assumed  point  b  thereon.  Then,  by  613, 
if  we  write, 

dx^afdSf  dy  =  y'd«,  d'*«0,  d^x^aTd^,  d*y«y''d*», 

we  shall  have 

d>/>«o>v+2p>y+p^'»+py+pj^*)*'; 

where  by  679,  613, 

d»/o  J  V  ±  Pi  and  therefore  S  pd^p  =0 ; 
but  we  have  now, 

/t>'*  =  -l,  S./op,=0,  S.py=0,  S./)'/o/=0, 

thus  the  general  differential  equation  of  a  geodetic  on  the  surfoce 
becomes 

a/'«  mwiy'*,  or  t/  =  -  wiV, 

if  we  write,  as  we  may, 

a^'scosv,  f/^m'^sinVf  x^^-v'Anvj 

where  v  is  the  angle  apb  or  qpp',  between  the  direction  of  the 
element  pp'  or  ds  of  the  geodetic  curve  bp  prolonged  at  the 
point  p,  or  (x,  y),  and  the  element  pq  or  do:  of  the  other  geodetic 
line  AP,  prolonged  at  the  same  point.  We  may  also  express  the 
last  result  as  follows  : 

dt?  =  -  m'dy ;  or  thus,  Sr  =  -  nt'Sy, 

if  we  employ  the  symbol  S  to  denote  the  passage  from  the  first 
geodetic  line  (y)  to  a  near  geodetic  line  (j^+Sy),  and  reserve  d 
to  signify  motion  along  the  line  ap  or  (y)  itself  In  whatever  no- 
tation the  result  may  be  expressed,  it  is  essentially  equivalent  to 
one  which  Gauss  obtained,  by  an  entirely  different  process  of  cal- 
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eolation,  in  the  Memoir  already  referred  to :  which  was  pre- 
sented, in  1827,  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Gottingen,  and  has  re- 
cently been  reprinted,  with  very  valuable  comments  and  addi- 
tions, by  M.  Liouville  (Paris,  1850),  in  the  Second  Part  of  a 
work,  entitled  ^^Application  de  T  Analyse  a  la  Geometrie;"  the 
First  Part  of  the  work  being,  in  fact,  a  Fifth  Edition  of  the  ce- 
lebrated Treatise  of  that  name  by  Monge. 

618.  To  see  clearly  the  geometrical  signification  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  two  last  articles,  let  us  conceive  that  np  and  pq  are 
two  small,  successive,  and  equal  elements  of  the  geodetic  line 
AP ;  and  that  nNi,  ppi,  qqi,  are  three  small  geodetic  perpendi- 
culars to  that  line  (y\  erected  at  the  three  successive  points  n, 
p,  Q,  and  continued  to  meet,  in  Ni,  Pi,  Qi,  a  near  geodetic  line 
(y  +  Sy)i  which  issues  from  the  same  fixed  point  a.     Then 

iw8^  =  g^Sy  -  TpJSy  =  ppi  ; 

and  the  expression  found  in  article  616  for  the  measure  of  curva- 
ture becomes, 

Jl  -1  P -1  ^  -  NNi  +  2pPi  ~  QQi 

NP  .  PQ  .  PPi 

it  being  understood,  of  course,  that  the  ultimate  value  of  this  quo- 
tient is  to  be  taken.  Again,  with  respect  to  the  last  formula  of 
617,  we  may  conceive  that  pp'  is  an  element  of  the  new  geodetic 
considered  in  that  article,  intercepted  between  the  lines  (y)  and 
(y  +  S^) ;  and  then,  if  pq  be  still  an  element  (da;)  of  the  line  ap 
or  (y)  prolonged,  the  theorem  expressed  by  that  formula  is,  that 

QPP'-  AP'P  =  (qQi  -  pFi)  -^  PQ  ; 

the  recent  significations  of  Pi  and  Qi  being  retained.  With  qua- 
ternion symbols,  the  two  results  may  be  denoted  as  follows  : 

^'  ^'   "dpn^Sp'^^       Tip  ' 

where  d  still  refers  to  motion  along  the  original  geodetic  line 
AP,  and  S  to  passage /rom  that  line  to  a  near  one.  The  results 
may  also  be  interpreted  as  relating  to  two  near  normal  sections 
of  a  surface,  npq  and  NiPiQi,  considered  as  cutf  in  p  and  p', 
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by  a  third  normal  section,  or  new  normal  plane  to  the  sarCace. 
And  there  are  otiier  modes  of  illustrating  and  even  of  deducing 
the  same  results  geometrically^  on  which  it  is  impossible  here  to 
delay. 

619.  Conceive  now  that  qq'  is  another  transversal  and  geo- 
detic element,  intercepted  between  the  lines  (y)  and  (y  +  S^),  and 
very  near  to  pp'  :  so  that  pqqV  is  a  little  geodetic  quadrilateral^ 
whose  opposite  angles  are  almost,  but  not  quite,  supplementary. 
If  we  denote  those  angles  at  its  corners  simply  by  the  letters 
Pi  Q,  €l\  P^  we  shall  have  by  the  foregoing  articles, 

P'+P=7r-8v  =  7r  +  m'8y, 

Q'+Q  =  7r  +  8r  +  d8t;  =  ir-  (m'  +  m^dx)  ly ; 

and  the  spheroidical  excess  of  the  quadrilateral  (compare 
587)  is  therefore  expressed  as  follows: 

P+Q+Q'+P'-27r  =  d8t?=-m''dx8y; 

at  least  if  we  neglect  all  terms  of  the  third  and  higher  dimen- 
sions. But,  to  the  same  order  of  accuracy,  the  area  of  the  same 
quadrilateral  is 

pp, .  PQ  s  mSy .  dx. 

If^  theny  the  spheroidical  excess  of  this  (and  therefore  of  any  other) 
small ^gure  be  divided  by  the  area^  the  quotient  is  ultimately 
equal  to  the  measure  of  curvature  of  the  surface;  or  in  symbols, 

— =; — r~  =  ~  m^m'^  =  Ri^R^  *. 
mcyox 

But  again,  either  by  observing  that,  with  the  notations  of  the  last 
few  articles,  we  have  the  expression, 

or  by  using  the  less  general  formulae  of  article  614,  it  may  be 
shewn  that 

V.  dUi;8Uv  =  2Jr^  iJa->  V.  dpgp  ; 

and  therefore  that  the  measure  of  curvature  of  any  surface  at  any 
pointf  multiplied  into  the  area  of  any  infinitely  small  figure  on 
that  part  of  the  surface^  gives^  as  its  product^  what  has  been 
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named  by  Gauss)  the  total  curvature  of  that  superficial  ele- 
ment: namely,  the  area  of  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  unit- 
sphere^  this  correspondence  consisting  here  in  the  parallelism  of 
the  radii  (Uv)  of  the  sphere,  to  the  normals  (v)  of  the  surface. 
Hence  the  total  curvature  of  any  such  quadrikUeral  element  as 
has  been  considered  in  the  present  article,  and  therefore  also  the 
total  curvature  of  any  geodetical  triangle^  or  indeed  oiany  closed 
figure  on  any  surface,  if  bounded  by  geodetic  lines^  is  equal  to  its 
sPHBRoiDtCAL  EXCESS :  in  such  a  manner  that  if  ab,  bc,  ca,  be 
geodetic  lines,  then,^  +  £  +  C  -  ir  -  total  curvature  of  geodetic  tri- 
angle ABC  s  area  of  the  corresponding  triangle  on  the  unit-sphere; 
which  latter  triangle  will  not  in  general  be  what  is  called  a  sphe- 
rical triangle^  because  it  will  not  generally  be  bounded  by  arcs  of 
great  circles.  In  applying  this  very  remarkable  and  beautiful 
theorem  of  that  great  mathematician,  Gauss,  whose  name  we  have 
80  often  mentioned  lately,  we  are  to  remember  that  (as  he  pointed 
out)  the  elements  of  area  on  the  unit-sphere  must  be  supposed  to 
change  their  algebraic  sign^  when  the  measure  of  curvature  passes 
from  being  positive  to  negative,  that  is,  when  the  surface  changes 
(if  it  anywhere  change)  from  being  convexo-convex  like  an  ellip- 
soid, to  being  concavo-convex  like  a  single-sheeted  hyperboloid : 
also  that  all  singular  points,  like  the  vertex  of  a  cone,  are  excluded 
from  those  portions  of  the  surface  to  which  the  investigation 
refers. 

620.  These  specimens  of  the  application  of  the  differential 
calculus  of  quaternions  to  geometrical  investigations  might  easily 
be  greatly  multiplied  :  but  perhaps  they  are  already  too  nume- 
rous. Were  it  not  for  this  apprehension  of  being  tedious  on  the 
subject,  I  might  shew  you  that  a  variety  of  problems  respecting 
the  osculating  and  normal  planes^  and  the  torsions,  evolutes^  &c., 
of  curves  of  double  curvature,  in  space  or  on  a  surface,  may  be 
treated  by  processes  analogous  to  those  which  have  been  already 
explained.  For  example,  what  is  called  by  M.  Liouville  the  ra- 
dius  of  geodetic  curvature  of  a  curve  upon  an  arbitrary  surface 
may  be  expressed,  in  our  notations,  by  any  one  of  the  values 
which  were  assigned,  in  article  589,  for  the  constant  c  of  the 
curve  there  called  a  Didonia.     But  I  prefer  to  mention  here  a 
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peculiar  application  of  the  fundamental  symbols,  i,jy  k^  of  this 
calculus,  which  seems  likely  to  become,  at  some  future  time,  ex- 
tensively useful  in  many  important  physical  researches.  Intro- 
ducing, for  abridgment,  as  a  new  characterisiic  o/openUiany  a 
symbol  defined  by  the  formula, 

.  d      .d      .  d 
da;    "^  dy        dz* 

which  is  to  be  conceived  to  operate  on  any  scalar,  or  vector,  or 
quaternion,  regarded  as  a  function  of  the  three  independent  sca- 
lar variables,  op,  y,  z ;  we  shall  have  generally,  by  such  calcala- 
tions  as  those  of  art.  608,  the  formula 

Jdv    du\     J  At     dv\        /dtt    dA 

'■*Vd^"cby"*"-^Vd^^d;;'^^Vdi"d^;' 

where  f,  »,  v  may  denote  any  three  functions  of  those  variables 
a;,  y,  z*  And  if  we  conceive  that  a/,  y\  sf  are  three  new  and  in- 
dependent scalar  variables,  and  introduce  the  analogous  symbol 
of  operation, 

,     .  d      .  d      .   d 

then  we  shall  have  this  other  formula, 

,   /.  d      .d      ,  d\  /.  d      ,  d      .  d\ 

=  -./   ^'       J^       d'  \ 
\AxAx'    Ay  At/    AzAzj 

'^^\AyA^^AzAy')'^^\dzAaf    A^ J '^    \AxA}/' AyAxJ' 

the  subject  of  operation  being  here  any  arbitrary  function  of  the 
six  independent  and  scalar  variables,  x^  y,  z,  a/,  y,  j?'.  The  same 
sort  of  calculation  with  the  symbols  t,  j\  A,  gives  (compare  art. 
507)  this  other  general  transformation,  which  was  communicated 
by  me  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  in  July,  1846,  and  was  sub- 
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stantially  reprinted  (with  the  foregoing  formulae  of  this  article) 
in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  October,  1847  : 

,     , .  d      .  d      ,  d  ^,        /  d'       d»       d*  \ 

so  that,  if  t;  be  any  scalar  or  vector  or  quaternion  function  of  the 
three  independent  aud  scalar  variables  x^  y,  z,  we  have  this  im«- 
portant  formula : 

dH?     d*i;    d«i;_ 

The  bari  inspection  of  these ^^>rm«  may  suffice  to  convince  any 
person  who  is  acquainted,  even  slightly  (and  I  do  not  pretend  to 
be  well  acquainted),  with  the  modern  researches  in  analytical 
PHYSICS,  respecting  attraction^  heaty  electricity^  magnetism^  &c., 
that  the  equations  of  the  present  article  mtist  yet  become  (as 
above  hinted)  extensively  usejul  in  the  mathematical  study  of  na- 
ture, when  the  calculus  of  quaternions  shall  come  to  attract  a 
more  general  attention  than  that  which  it  has  hitherto  received, 
and  shall  be  wielded,  as  an  instrument  of  research,  by  abler  hands 
than  mine.  Meanwhile  I  may  remark  that  if  v  denote  the  tem-^ 
perature  of  the  point  whose  rectangular  co-ordinates  are  x,  y,  2r, 
in  a  solid  body^  then  the  symbol  -  <v  may  denote  the  flux  of 
HBAT  at  that  point.  Again,  if  v  be  what  is  called  the  potential 
of  a  system  0/ attracting  bodies  (with  the  Newtonian  law),  or  the 
sum  of  their  masses  divided  respectively  by  their  distances  from 
a  variable  point  xyz^  then  ^^  r  is  a  vector  which  represents  the 
amount  and  the  direction  of  the  accelerating  force  at  that 
point,  produced  by  the  actions  of  these  bodies.  And  if  we  simply 
consider  v  as  some  scalar  function  of  the  three  rectangular  co- 
ordinates X,  y,  Zj  then  the  symbol  ±  <l  w  denotes  a  normal  vector 
to  tfte  surface^  of  which  the  equation  is 

V  =  constant ; 

in  which  latter  view,  we  have  also  this  symbolical  equaiionj 

<l  =  -(S.dp)-'d. 

621.  Since  I  have  been  led  to  mention  physical  applications, 
I  shall  devote  an  article  or  two  to  some  methods  of  expressing 
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by  quaternions  the  attraction  of  the  Sun  upon  the  Earth,  and 
the  disturbing  force  of  the  Sun  upon  the  Moon,  or  of  a  superior 
on  an  inferior  planet,  which  occurred  to  me  in  1845,  and  were  in 
part  communicated  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  in  that  year,  but 
more  fiilly  in  the  two  years  following. 

If  we  conceive  an  unit  of  mass  to  be  concentrated  at  any 
.  fixed  or  moveable  point,  from  which  the  vector  to  some  other 
physical  point  is  a,  then  the  accelerating  attraction  which  this 
mass  exerts  on  this  latter  point,  according  to  the  Newtonian  law, 
is  represented,  in  length  and  in  direction,  with  the  notations  of 
the  present  calculus,  by  the  symbol, 

^(a)  =  a-»Ta-'; 

which  vectorf unction^  ^  (a)  or  ^a,  I  for  this  reason  propose  to 
call  the  TRACTOR,  corresponding  to  the  vector  of  position^  a;  or 
more  concisely,  the  tractor  of  a.  With  this  signification  of  ^, 
if  we  now  suppose  that  the  two  points  compose  a  binary  system^ 
with  a  sum  of  masses  denoted  by  itf,  the  equation  of  the  relative 

motion  of  the  latter  about  the  former  may  be  thus  written  : 

• 

a"  =  Mifta ; 

where  a**  is  the  second  differential  coeflScient  of  a  with  respect  to 
the  time  t^  and  therefore  (by  574)  the  vector  of  relative  accelera- 
tion^ while  the^r^^  differential  coeflScient  a  is  the  vector  of  rela- 
tive velocity.  An  immediate  integration,  containing  the  laws  of 
constant  plane  and  area^  is  obtained  by  observing  that  the  re- 
cent equation  gives, 

V.aa*'  =  0,  and  therefore  V.ao'«y, 

where  y  is  a  constant  vector ^  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
orbit,  and  representing  the  doubled  areal  velocity.  Again,  the 
tractor  is  a  function  which,  in  virtue  of  its  merey&nit,  and  inde- 
pendently of  any  physical  supposition,  admits  of  being  thus  ex* 
pressed: 

^o=  dUa  ^  V.  ada  «  (Ua)'-?.  ( V.  aa') ; 

one  way,  among  many,  of  obtaining  which  transformation,  is  to 
observe  th^t,  by  595, 
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dUa  =  cllUa.Ua  =  V(da.a-0-Uo-UaV.a-Ma 
=  aTa^Y.  a 'da  =  a'Ta'V.  ada  =  ^a  .V.  ada. 

For  the  relative  orbit  of  the  binary  system  we  have,  therefore, 
this  other  integral, 

a  +  My'^lJa  =  constant,  or  Ua  +  M'^ya  =  c, 

f  here  denoting  a  second  constant  vector.  Thus,  in  the  undis- 
turbed motion  of  a  planet  or  comet  about  the  sun,  the  whole  va- 
rying  tangential  velocity^  a ,  may  be  decomposed  into  two  partial 
velocities  J  My'^t^  and  -  My'^XJa^  of  which  both  are  constant  in 
magnitude^  while  one  of  them  is  constant  in  direction  also.  The 
component  velocity  (- Afy~'Ua),  which  is  constant  in  magni- 
tude, but  not  in  direction,  is  perpendicular  to  the  heliocentric 
vector  (a);  the  other  component  (Afy'^c),  which  is  constant  in 
both  magnitude  and  direction,  is  parallel  to  the  velocity  at  peri* 
helion  ;  and  the  fixed  component  bears  to  the  revolving  one,  in 
amount,  the  ratio  of  Tc  to  1,  where  Tc  is  the  excentricity  of  the 
orbit.  For  if  we  operate  by  S  .  a  on  the  integral  equation  last 
obtained,  and  observe  that 

S .  alJa  ■»  -  Ta,  S  .  ay  a  =  -  S  .  yaa  «  -  y*, 

we  find,  as  the  completely  integrated  equation  of  the  relative  or- 
bitf  the  following : 

0  =  Ta  +  S .  a€  +  Jf - V,  or  r '  «p-»  (1  +e  cos  v), 
where 

r -» To,  p  =  M'^TyS  c-  Tc,  t;» ir -o€,  so  that  t^^^Mp,  ifc ^Ty ; 

the  well-known  character  of  the  orbit  as  a  conic  section^  with  the 
sun  as  onefocus^  being  in  this  way  reproduced  with  ease.  At 
the  same  time  we  see  that  if  from  the  sun,  or  other  point  taken 
as  origin,  we  draw  a  series  of  vectors  a  to  represent  the  heliocen- 
tric velocities,  and  give  the  name  of  Hodograph  to  the  curve 
which  is  the  locus  of  their  extremities,  this  curve  will  always  be 
(with  Newton's  law)  a  circle  ;  of  which  the  vector  of  the  centre 
is  the  constant  component  of  velocity,  My''% ;  while  the  radius  is 
the  constant  magnitude  Mc'^  °cp'\  of  the  component  which 
varies  in  direction,  namely,  the  sum  of  the  masses  divided  by 
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the  constant  qf  double  areal  velocity ;  or  the  constant  c  divided 
by  the  semiparameter  p ;  or  the  square  root  (^Mp'^)^  of  the  quo- 
tient obtained,  when  the  same  sum  of  masses  is  divided  by  the 
semiparameter  of  the  relative  orbit.     But  I  cannot  enter  bere 
into  the  details  of  that  theory  of  the  Law  of  thb  Circular  Ho- 
DOGRAPH,  which  was  communicated  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
about  the  end  of  1846,  with  some  additions  shortly  subsequent,  as 
printed  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  body ;  from  which  (for  March, 
1847)  I  shall  merely  extract  the  following  theorem  ofhodogra- 
phic  isochronism^  equivalent  virtually  to  a  celebrated  theorem  of 
Lambert,  but  presenting  itself  under  a  different  form,  and  ob- 
tained by  a  quite  different  process :  **  If  two  circular  hodographs^ 
having  a  common  chords  which  passes  through^  or  tends  towards^ 
a  common  centre  offorce^  be  both  cut  perpendicularly  by  a  third 
circle^  the  times  ofhodographically  describing  the  intercepted  arcs 
will  be  equal.'*     I  am  anxious  to  acknowledge  here,  that  in  the 
general  conception  of  connecting  by  some  curve  or  line  (by  me 
called  as  above  the  hodograph)  the  terminations  of  lines  drawn 
from  one  common  point  to  represent  the  varying  velocities  of  a 
body,  I  have  found  myself  anticipated  by  Moebius,  who  has  in- 
troduced that  conception  (but  not,  so  far  as  I  have  noticed,  the 
theorems  above  referred  to),  in  bis  clear  and  valuable  book  on  the 
elements  of  physical  astronomy,  entitled  **  Mechanik  des  Him- 
mels"  (Leipzig,  1843).    The  inverse  curve^  which  connects  the 
extremities  of  what  may  be  called  the  vectors  of  slowness^  or 
the  locus  of  the  extremity  of  the  rectilineal  vector  a  ~S  has  also 
been  the  subject  of  some  researches  of  my  own,  and  I  have  ven- 
tured to  propose  for  it  the  name  of  anthodograph^  or,  more  con- 
cisely, that  of  Anthodb. 

622.  Suppose  now  that  a  is  the  heliocentric  vector  of  the 
earth,  and  /3  the  geocentric  vector  of  the  moon ;  also  let  M  now 
denote  the  mass  of  the  sun  alone.  Then,  because  /3  +  a  denotes 
the  moon's  heliocentric  vector,  the  accelerating  actions  of  the 
sun  on  the  earth  and  moon  are,  respectively,  in  the  notation  of 
the  foregoing  article, 

Mi^  (a)  and  il/^  (/3  +  a) ; 
from  which  it  follows  that  the  disturbing  fouce,  exerted  by  the 
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sun  upon  the  moon^  in  her  motion  about  the  earth,  is  represented 
by  the  expression, 

Mi^  (j3  +  a)  -  M^aj  or  M^^jta,  if  we  make  /3  «  Aa  : 

that  is,  the  sun's  disturbing  force  is  the  difference  €^the  two  he^ 
liocentric  tractors^  multiplied  by  the  mtzss  of  the  sun.  It  be- 
comes therefore  an  object  of  great  importance,  in  the  applications 
of  quaternions  to  physical  astronomy,  to  develope  this  difference  of 
tractors,  A^a,  which  might  perhaps  be  named  the  turbator. 
An  obvious  mode,  but  not  in  this  case  the  easiest  one,  of  effect- 
ing this  developement,  is  to  differentiate  the  tractor^  ^,  regarded 
as  a  function  of  the  vector  of  position  a,  and  to  employ  the  ex- 
tended form  of  Taylor's  series  (arts.  573,  599,  &c.).  A  first  dif- 
ferentiation of  this  function  gives,  when  we  make  da  » /3, 

d^a=d.a"»Ta-»  =  -a-»daa-'Ta-*-o-»To-«dTa 
=  (a/3  +  S.a^).a-»Ta-»  =  -(a-»^+S.a-»/3).^a; 

and  a  second  differentiation,  ailer  a  few  analogous  reductions, 
would  be  found  to  furnish  the  expression, 

80  that  we  have  thus  the  terms  of  the  first  and  second  dimen- 
sions relatively  to  j3,  or  those  which  are  of  the  same  order  as 
/3a ~%  j3'a~S  in  the  required  developement  of  the  new  tractor 
^  (a  +  j3)9  or  of  the  disturbing  force  A^a.  But  the  following 
process  is,  in  this  question,  simpler,  and  conducts  to  results 
which  are  more  easily  and  interestingly  interpretable.   We  have 

«(j3  +  a)  =  T(/3  +  a)-».0  +  a)->-{-(/3  +  ay)-*0  +  a)-» 
»  {- aUl  +  a-»^)  (I  +  i3a-0)-M«(l  +  a"'/3))-» 

»(l  +  /3a-0"*(l+a"'/3)-*a-'(-aO-* 

-(i  +  yyiO  +  ^yf^a, 

where 

9  =  ^a-S  j^-a-»/3-Kj. 

But,  as  in  ordinary  algebra,  we  have  the  developements, 

(l  +  y)-*  =  l-ij  +  i9»-..., 

whence  we  may  write, 
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^  (/3  +  a)  =»  Sn,  «•  ^n,  n'y 

where 

..  I.3...(2n~l)     3.5...(2»  +  l) 

>»««»«'  =  2.4...     (2n)     ^2.4.,.    (2n')    * 

Supposing^  therefore  still  that  T/3  <  Ta,  we  see  that  the  attrac- 
tion ^  (/3  +  a),  which  a  mass-unit,  situated  at  the  beginning  of  the 
vector  /3  +  a,  exerts  on  another  mass-unit  situated  at  the  end  of  the 
same  vector,  is  thus  decomposed  into  an  infinite  but  convergent 
series  of  other  forces,  0^,  n',  of  which  the  intensities  are  determined 
by  the  tensors^ 

T^M.  n'  =  i««, «'  (T.  /3a->)»*"'Ta  S 

while  the  directions  of  the  same  partial  forces  are  determined  by 
the  versorSf 

U^«,  «  =  (U  .  /3a)»-'Ua-^ »  (-  Uy)»-'U  (-  a), 

of  the  expressions  recently  given.  Let  a,  b,  denote  the  lengths^ 
or  tensors,  of  the  vectors  -  a  and  +  j3,  and  let  C  be  the  angle  be- 
tween them ;  so  that,  in  the  astronomical  example  lately  men- 
tioned, a  and  b  are  the  geocentric  distances  of  sun  and  moon,  and 
C  the  geocentric  elongation  of  one  of  those  two  bodies  from  the 
other;  then 

angle  from  -  a  to  component  force  ^n,  «#  is  »  (n  -  n')C; 
and  intensity  of  same  partial  force  =  mn, »/  (6a~^)*'^"'a~' ; 

where  m^,  n^  is  the  same  numerical  coefficient  as  before. 

623.  Let  A,  B,  c,  denote  respectively  the  positions  in  space 
of  the  centres  of  the  moon,  the  sun,  and  the  earth ;  so  that 

a  =  BC,  /3  =  CA,  a  +  /3  »  BA ;  a  =  BC,  6  =  ca  ; 

then  the  suris  disturbing  force  on  the  moon,  if  his  mass  be  still 
treated  as  unity,  may  be,  by  the  foregoing  analysis,  decomposed 
into  a  series  of  groups  qf  smaller  and  smaller  forces^  of  which 
groups  it  may  here  suffice  to  consider  the  two  following.  The 
symbol  0o>  o  denoting  here  the  sun's  attractive  force  ^a  on  the 
earthy  the  first  and  principal  group  consists  of  the  tu)0  disturb- 
ing forces,  ^1, 0  and  ^o>  1 ;  and  of  these  the  first  is  purely  ablatio 


ii 
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tiouSy  or  is  directed  along  the  prolongation  of  the  side  of  the  tri- 
angle ABC,  which  is  drawn  from  c  to  a,  and  it  has  its  intensity 
denoted  by  the  expression  ibar*;  since  we  have  for  this  force^  and 
for  its  tensor  and  versor,  the  expressions 

The  second  disturbing  forcci  of  ihiH  Jirsi  group^  has  for  expres- 
sion, 

where  a/3a~^  denotes  (by  290,  429)  the  reflexion  of  the  line  j3 
with  respect  to  a,  or  to  -  a ;  its  intensity  is  exactly  triple  of  that 
of  the  former  force,  being  represented  by  |Aa~' ;  and  its  direction 
is  the  same  as  that  of  a  straight  line  drawn  from  c  to  a',  if  a'  be 
a  point  such  that  the  line  aa'  is  perpendicularly  bisected  by 
the  line  bc  (prolonged  through  c  if  necessary).  Of  these  two 
principal  disturbing  forces,  in  the  case  here  considered  of  our  own 
satellite,  the  first  may  therefore  be  said  to  be  directed  towards 
the  geocentric  place  of  the  moon;  while  the  second  is  directed 
towards  what  may  be  called  ^fictitious  moon,  namely,  to  a  point 
in  the  heavens  which  is  to  be  conceived  to  be  9A  far  from  the  sun 
on  one  side,  as  the  actual  moon  is  on  the  other  side,  but  in  the 
same  great  circle ;  so  that  it  may  be  imagined  to  be  a  sort  of 
reflexion  of  the  moon,  with  respect  to  the  sun.  If  we  now  ex- 
tend the  same  conception  and  phraseology,  so  as  to  imagine  a 
similar  reflexion  of  the  9un  with  respect  to  the  moon,  and  to  call 
the  point  in  the  heavens  so  found  the  first  fictitious  sun,  the 
moon  being  thus  imagined  to  be  seen  midway  among  the  stars 
between  the  actual  and  this  fictitious  sun  ;  and  if  we  farther  ima- 
gine a  second  fictitious  sun^  so  placed  that  the  actual  sun  shall 
appear  to  be  midway  between  this  and  the  first  fictitious  sun ; 
we  shall  then  be  able  to  describe  in  words  the  directions  of  the 
three  disturbing  forces  of  the  second  group,  and  to  say  that  those 
directions  tend  respectively,  for  the  case  of  our  own  satellite,  to 
these  three  (real  or  fictitious)  suns.  For  these  three  forces  will 
have,  for  their  respective  expressions,  the  three  corresponding 
terms  of  the  developement  of  the /roc^or  assigned  above,  namely, 
the  three  following  terms : 
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0„o=|/3a0(-a«)^- 
♦i,i  =  |/3*a(-a»)-*; 
♦o,3  =  V*a/3o/3a-'(-a«)-*; 
of  which  the  intensities  are,  respectively, 

so  that  they  are  exactly  proportional  to  the  three  whole  nmmUfers^ 
1,  2, 5 ;  while  they  are  directed,  respectively,  to  the^r^^  fictitioas 
sun,  the  actual  sun,  and  the  second  fictitious  sun.  In  fact  the  line 
U.  /3a/3,  =  U.  /3  ( -  a)  /3~S  has  the  direction  of  the  sun's  geocentric 
vector  (  -  a)  reflected  with  respect  to  the  moon*s  geocentric  vector 
(/3) ;  U  .  j3'a,  «  U  (-  a),  has  the  direction  of  the  sun's  geocentric 
vector  itself ;  and  the  line  U  •  a/3oj3a~^  has  the  direction  of  the  re> 
flexion  of  U  .  j3a/3  with  respect  to  7  a.  The  disturbing  force  of 
a  superior  planet^  exerted  on  an  inferior  one,  may  be  developed 
or  decomposed  into  a  series  of  groups  of  lesser  disturbing  forces, 
the  intensities  of  the  several  forces  in  each  group  being  con- 
stantly proportional  to  whole  numbers,  in  an  exactly  similar  way; 
nor  does  the  application  of  the  principle  and  method  of  developer 
ment  thus  employed  terminate  here.  Nothing  depends,  in  the 
foregoing  investigation,  on  any  supposed  smallness  of  exoen- 
tricities  or  inclinations :  the  actual  (and  not  the  mean)  dis- 
tances of  the  points  b  and  a  from  c  are  those  denoted  above  by 
a  and  b ;  and  the  great  circle  in  which  the  above-mentioned  re- 
flexions, and  all  the  subsequent  ones  which  would  be  found  by 
taking  higher  terms  of  the  developement  of  ^(j3  +  a),  are  per- 
formed, is  the  actual  or  momentary  plane  of  the  three  bodies^  with- 
out any  reference  to  an  approximate  or  momentary  orbit. 

624.  I  have  made  several  other  applications  of  quaternions  to 
various  departments  of  mechanical  or  physical  science,  of  which 
applications  some  have  been  published.  Among  them,  I  shall 
just  mention  here,  that  it  was  shewn  to  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy in  1645,  that  the  known  integrals  of  the  equations  of  mo* 
tion  of  a  system  ofbodies,  attracting  according  to  Newton's  law, 
or  of  the  system  of  equations  included  in  the  following  formula 
(where  the  recent  notation  ^  is  employed), 

^  =  S .  m>  (a- a), 
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the  accent  here  referring  to  the  passage  from  one  body  to  another, 
might  easily  be  deduced,  by  the  principles  of  the  present  calcu- 
lus; and  that  a  formula  including  those  differential  equations, 
which  becomes  with  our  abridged  notations, 

0=S.inS.8a^  +  SS.mmT(a'-a)-S 

might  (theoretically  speaking)  be  integrated  by  an  adaptation  of 
that  general  method  in  dynamics^  which  had  been  previously 
published  by  me  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  for  the  years  1834  and  1835 ;  and  which  de- 
pend on  a  peculiar  combination  of  the  principlesof  varia/ton^  and 
partial  differentials^  already  illustrated  by  me,  in  earlier  years, 
for  the  case  of  mathematical  optics.  It  was  also  shewn  to  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  in  1845,  that  the  general  conditions  of 
equilibrium  of  a  rigid  system  admit  of  being  concisely  expressed 

by  the  formula, 

S.aj3  +  c«=0; 

where  a  is  the  vector  qf  application  of  a  force  denoted  by  the 
other  vector  /3 ;  and  the  scalar,  -  c,  which  is  thus  equal  to  the 
sum  of  all  the  quaternion  products,  aj3,  a /3',  &c.,  is,  in  the  case 
of  equilibrium,  independent  o/the position  of  the  point  from  which 
all  the  vectors  a,  a\  .  .  are  drawn,  as  from  a  common  origin,  to 
the  points  of  application  of  the  various  forces  j3,  /3',  .  •  •  In 
fact  this  independence  requires  the  existence  of  the  two  separate 
equations  of  condition  (each  of  which  is  equivalent  to  three  equa- 
tions, when  translated  into  ordinary  algebra), 

2/3  =  0,  SV.a/3  =  0; 

whereof  the  former  expresses  that  all  the  applied  forces  would 
balance  each  other,  if  they  were  all  transported,  without  any 
change  of  length  or  of  direction,  so  as  to  act  at  any  common 
point,  such  as  the  origin  of  the  vectors  a ;  and  the  latter  equa- 
tion expresses  that  all  the  statical  couples  (in  Poinsot's  sense  of 
the  word),  arising  from  such  transport  of  the  forces,  /3,  or  from 
the  introduction  of  a  system  of  new  and  opposite  forces,  -  j3,  all 
acting  at  the  same  common  origin,  would  also  balance  each 
other :  the  axis  of  any  one  such  couple  being  denoted,  in  mag- 
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nitude  and  in  direction,  by  the  symbol  V.  a/3.     When  either  of 
these  two  vector  sums^ 

2/3  and  SV.  a/3, 

is  different  from  0,  the  system  cannot  be  in  equilibrium,  at  least 
if  there  be  no  fixed  point  nor  axis;  and  in  this  case,  the  qua- 
ternion quotient^  which  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  latter  of  these 
two  vectors  by  the  former,  has  a  remarkable  and  simple  wgoiA' 
cation.  For  it  was  shewn  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  in  1848, 
that  the  scalar pcurt  of  this  quaternion  quotient, 

S(SV.a0-f.S/3), 

represents  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  moment  of  the 
principeU  resultant  couple  by  the  intensity  of  the  resultant  force; 
with  the  direction  of  which  force  the  axis  of  this  principal  couple 
is  known  to  coincide,  being  the  line  which  is  distinguished  (in 
Poinsot's  justly  celebrated  theory)  by  the  name  of  the  central 
aa;t«  of  the  system.  And  the  vector  part  of  the  same  quaternion 
quotient,  namely,  the  line 

V(SV.a0-r-S/3), 

is  the  vector  of  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular^  let  fall  from  the  a<- 
sumed  origin,  on  that  central  axis  of  the  system.  But  I  cannot 
enter  here  into  any  further  account  of  any  such  applications  of 
quaternions.  I  shall  merely  state  that  I  have  found  these  new 
methods  of  calculation  appear  to  work  well,  as  applied  to  some 
other  problems  oi  physical  cutronomy,  and  also  of  physical  op^ 
tics :  and  even  to  a  practiced  subject  of  so  excessively  dissimilar 
a  kind,  as  the  construction  of  shew  bridges  in  engineering.  In- 
deed it  is  obvious  that  t/ the  method  qf  quaternions  be  fitted  to  re- 
place (though  perhaps  not  in  every  instance  with  advantage)  the 
Cartesian  method  of  co-ordinates,  the  one  method  must,  like  the 
other,  be  available  in  every  case  of  the  application  of  calculation 
to  geometry ;  and  therefore  to  all  those  mechanical  or  physical 
sciences  to  which  geometry  itself  can  be  applied. 

626.  It  appears  to  be  proper  and  almost  necessary  to  say  a 
few  words  here,  but  they  must  be  very  few,  on  the  subject  of  db- 
FiNiTB  INTEGRALS  IN  QUATERNIONS.  Whcrcvcr  wc  meet  with 
an  expression  of  the  form, 


u 
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where  ^09^1  are  scalars,  and  F{t)  is  a  given  qtiatemion Junction 
of  a  scalar  variable^  t^  which  we  shall  suppose,  for  simplicity,  to 
remain  finite,  while  t  varies  from  to  to  ^1,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
interpreting  the  symbol,  in  conformity  with  well-known  analo- 
gies, as  equivalent  to  the  following  limit  of  a  sum  : 

fl  =  lim.S.^2^F{^o  +  -(^i-M); 

the  summation  relatively  to m extending  from  iw  =  Otom  =  ii-l, 
or,  if  we  choose,  from  m  =  1  to  in  ==  n.  Or  we  may  write  this 
other  formula,  which  expresses  a  slightly  more  symmetric  sum- 
mation: 


r 

JtQ 


2. 


F(t)  d/  =  lim  .  S  .ii->  (ti''to)F{to'\-(m-i)n-'  (ti-to)]. 


Thus  the  symbol  JTdp,  of  582, 584,  588,  would  come,  as  in  those 
articles,  to  be  interpreted  as  denoting  the  length  of  an  arc^  s,  of 
the  curve  which  was  the  locus  of  the  extremity  of  the  variable 
vector  p,  regarded  as  a  function  of  a  scalar  variable  / :  for  we 
might  thus  transform  it, 


jTdpJ'TfH'dt; 

Jto 


and  might  then  regard  it  as  the  ultimate  value  of  the  sum  of  an 
indefinitely  great  number  (n)  of  indefinitely  small  elements  of 
length,  of  which  the  general  expression  would  be 

n'^ (ti  -  to)  TfHi  where  t=to+{m-i)n'^  (ti  - ^0). 

In  fact,  if  the  arc  (s)  be  itself  the  independent  and  scalar  varia- 
ble, then  (compare  674)  Tp'=l,  and  n-^(ti-to)  becomes  the 
little  element  of  arc :  or  if  (see  again  574)  t  denote  the  time,  in 
the  motion  of  a  point,  then  Tpt'  denotes  the  velocity ;  and, 
when  multiplied  into  the  time-element  n~^(^i-^o),  gives  still 
a  product  which  is  ultimately  the  element  of  arc.     On  the  other 

hand  the  symbol  Jdp,  or  I   pdt,  would  denote  the  chord  of  the 
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same  curve j  A/o=pi-po>  because  this  chord  is  ultimately  the 
vector  sum  of  all  the  directed  or  vector  elements  {tangential^ 
while  n  is  finite,  but  cU  last  chordal),  which  are  of  the  form 
n-'  (/i  -  to)  piy  and  are  taken  between  the  two  proposed  limits 
of  integration.  And  similarly  in  other  cases,  where  the  proposed 
expression  of  the  definite  integral  is  given,  or  can  be  prepared,  so 
as  to  have,  in  a  known  way,  the  differential  of  a  scalar  under 
the  sign  of  integration,  although  with  a  vector  or  quaternion  for 
its  coefficient :  all  diflSculties  from  singular  forms,  or  infinite  va- 
lues of  that  coeflScient,  being  for  simplicity  kept  out  of  view. 

626.  But  when  the  differential /ac/or  under  the  sign  o/inte^ 
gration  is  itself  essentially^  the  differential  of  a  quaternion^ 
then  diflSculties  arise,  of  a  sort  which  seems  to  be  quite  new^  and 
which  do  not  appear  to  offer  themselves  in  the  usual  differential 
and  integral  calculus*  Take  even  the  following  very  simple  form 
of  a  definite  integral, 


Jqo 


where  qo  and  qi  denote  some  two  given  quaternions,  and  Q  a 
variable  quaternion.  What  quaternion  is  this  integral  Q  to  be 
conceived  to  be  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  this  must  depend  on  the 
assumed  form  of  the  function  which  the  variable  quaternion  q  is 
supposed  to  be,  of  some  independent  and  scalar  variable  ^,  which 
changes  value  from  some  to  to  some  ^i,  while  ^,  as  depending  in 
some  way  upon  it,  changes  from  qo  to  qi.  The  simplest  of  all 
such  laws  of  dependence  appears  to  be  the  following  linear  Jbrm: 

J  =  Jo  +  ^  (ji  -  yo)>  with  the  values,  to  =  0,  <i  =  1. 
With  this  assumed  law^  or  functional ^rm  of  9,  we  find 

But  we  may  also  assume  a  different  law^  for  example,  the  fol- 
lowing : 

q  =  qo-^t(qi-qo)  +  t{l''t)p, 

p  being  here  an  arbitrary  quaternion,  which  may  be  supposed  to 
be  constant :  the  limits  of  the  scalar  variable  t  being  still  0  and  1. 
And  then  we  have, 
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dy={?i-9o+(l-20pld^ 
and  the  definite  integral  acquires  this  new  value : 


f 


90 


where  Q  denotes  the  former  value  of  the  integral,  but  SQ  is  the 
following  new  quaternion : 

8Q=*P(?i-7o)-Htfi-?o)p-*V.VjpV  ((7,-50); 

the  term  involving  p^  going  off,  because  the  nsuai  theory  of  defi- 
nite integrals  gives. 


t 


^(1-0(1-20  d^  =  0. 
627.  More  generally,  if  we  make 


'go 

where /^  denotes  some  given  and  finite  function  of  the  variable 
quaternion  5,  we  may  interpret  this  integral  in  various  ways,  con- 
ducting to  different  results,  according  as  we  attribute  one  form 
or  another  to  the  supposed  dependence  of  this  quaternion  q  on  an 
assumed  and  variable  scalar  ty  in  order  to  accomplish  the  definite 
integration,  on  the  plan  of  625.  For  let  this  quaternion  func- 
tion of  ^  be  more  fully  denoted  by  9/,  and  let  it  receive  some 
small  variation  Sqty  which  vanishes  for  each  of  the  two  extreme 
values  of  t^  so  that  if  these  be  still  0  and  1,  we  shall  have 

8?o= 0,851  =  1. 

Then  the  original  and  the  varied  integrals  become, 

But 

Sqtdt^dSqt; 

therefore,  integrating  by  parts,  and  attending  to  the  limiting  va- 
lues of  85,  we  find  that 
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^fqt^idi  =  -  j"^  (/qtYSq^dt. 


Hence  we  obtain  the  following  formula  for  this  new  sort  of  V€i^ 
riaUan  qfa  definite  integral: 

^Q-\mtqi-(Jqty'^t]dt^ 

or  more  concisely,  \ 

an  expression  which,  as  here  interpreted,  does  not  in  general  va- 
nish.    In  the  example  of  the  foregoing  article, 

/y  =  y  =  (I-09o  +  ^?i,  lfq^lq^t{\-t)p. 
and  the  recent  formula  becomes, 

8Q=[/a-0{;>(?i-?o)-(?i-yo)p)d^ 

=  *{p(?i-yo)-(?i-7o)p}, 
as  before. 

628.  More  generally  still,  \lF(q^  r)  denote  any  function  of 
the  two  quaternions  q  and  r,  which  is  distributive  with  respect 
to  the  latter,  so  that 

we  are  naturally  led  to  adopt  the  following  transformation, 


Q-||;2^(y,d9)  =  [/(7i,?/)d^ 


with  an  interpretation  for  the  latter  of  these  integrals,  of  the 
kind  assigned  in  625 ;  but  when  we  come  to  apply  this  expres- 
sion, we  shall  still,  in  general^  be  conducted  to  different  valueSf 
according  to  the  different  forms^  which  may  be  assumed  for  the 
function  qt^  even  if  this  Junction  remain  always  finite^  between  the 
two  given  quaternion  limits  of  integration.     For  if  we  write 

8F(y,r)-F(j,8r)=8,F(5,r), 
and  similarly, 

dF{q,r)-F{q,dr)^d^F{qyr), 
we  shall  have 
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8Q -^llFiq,  dq)  =J^  d,F(q,  q-)  At  ^^^  F{q,  Sq')dt; 

where 

F(q,  8?')  dt  =  F(q,  Sq'dt)  =  F(q,  Sdq) 
=  F{q,dSq)^dF(q,  dq)-d^F(q,  Sq); 

but  F  (y,  0)  =  0,  and  therefore  F  ( j,  gjo)  =  0,  F  (j,  gji)  =  0, 

because  the  limits  of  integration,  goi  719  are  not  supposed,  in  this 
investigation,  to  vary ;  hence,  with  these  limits, 

jF{q,dq')di^-fd,F{q,dq);. 
and  the  recent  formula  becomes, 

S  f  Fiq,  dq)  =  \y,Fiq,  dq)  -  d,F{q,  Bq)), 

an  expression  which  does  not  generally  vanish.  As  an  example, 
making  i^(y,  r)=f(q)  r,  we  recover  the  formula  of  the  foregoing 
article;  and  by  supposing  i^(^,  r)  =  rfq^yve  obtain  this  analogous 
formula, 

s{ygfq^j(dqSfq-Sqd/q). 

629.  There  is,  however,  an  extensive  case  in  which  this  new 
variation  of  an  integral  does  vanish,  the  limits  being  still  given, 
and  the  function  being  still  known  and  finite,  namely,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  the  ccue  where  the  subject  of  the  integration 
is  an  exact  differential  of  some /unction  of  a  single  quaternion. 
In  fact  if  we  suppose,  in  the  last  article, 

F(<1$  dq)  =  d/9,  and  therefore  F(q^  Sq)  =  8/9, 

then,  by  the  definition  of  a  differential  in  568,  combined  with  the 
analogous  definition  of  a  variation  of  a  function,  namely, 

8/}  =  lim  .m{/(q  +  m''Sq) -fq], 
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we  shall  have 

Sqd/q  =  lim .  mn{f(q  +  m'^dq  +  «'  dy)  -f(q  +  n'^dq) 

-f{q^m-'Zq)-^fq], 
d,8/y  =  lim  .  nm[f{q^n'^dq  +  m'^lq)  -f(q  +  m'Sq) 

2  s 
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-/(}+n-»d^)+/j) 
and,  therefore,  with  these  significations  of  the  symbols, 

whatever  the  fonn  of  the  quaternion  function  ymay  be.  Hence, 
with  the  form  of  the  function  ^considered  in  the  present  article, 
we  have 

and,  therefore,  with  this  farm  ofF^  we  have  also, 

Sfi^(j,dj)=0. 

For  example^  if  F (q^ dg)  ^^d  .q^-q.dq+dq.q,  then,  by  the  two 
foregoing  articles, 

Sbdy=J(8gdy-dj8y);  Sldqq^j{dqdq-Sqdq); 

and  although  these  two  integrals  do  not  separately  vanish  in  this 
calculus,  yet  their  sum  does,  so  that 


i^\qdq^dqq)^0, 
J90 


Thus,  by  whatever  law  we  conceive  q  to  vary  from  70  to  ^i,  re- 
ceiving always  finite  values,  we  have,  Ib  quaternions  as  in  al- 
gebra, 


I 


**  (qdq  +  d^^)  =  q^^  -  q^^ 

go  ' 


630.  You  will  conceive  that  analogous  interpretations  may 
be  assigned  for  double  (or  triple^  &c.)  definite  integrals  in  quater- 
nions; or  that  such  an  expression  as 

R  =  ["  f"  F{q,  r,  iq,  dr). 

where  the  function  F  is  distributive  with  respect  to  each  of  the 
differentials  dq^  dr,  can  be  treated  generally  as  the  limit  of  the 
result  of  two  successive  summations.  But  besides  all  difficulties 
arising  from  injinite  values  of  the  function  to  be  integrated,  there 
would  be  found,  in  this  calculus,  new  sources  of  indetermination  or 
variation,  arising  from  the  non-commutative  character  ofmuU 
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iipticationj  aad  analogous  to  those  considered  in  the  few  preced- 
ing articles,  but  on  a  more  extensive  scale,  in  consequence  of  the 
doubly  (or  triply^  &e.)  arbitrary  mode  of  passage,  {torn  one  given 
system  of  limiting  values  of  the  varying  quaternions,  to  the  other 
given  limit-system.  If  this  difficult  subject  shall  be  pursued,  it 
will  probably  be  useful,  or  even  necessary,  to  consider  it  in  con- 
nexion with  the  important  researches  of  M.  Cauchy,  on  definite 
integrals  taken  between  imaginary  limits,  when  those  imagina- 
ries  are  of  the  ordinary  kind. 

631.  When  I  began  (in  article  568)  to  speak  of  the  different 
tial  calculus  of  quaternions,  I  had  no  expectation  of  being  led  to 
enter  into  it  at  so  great  length,  although  you  cannot  fail  to  per- 
ceive that  only  the  merest  sketch  (compare  477),  of  that  calculus 
and  of  others  allied  with  it,  has  been  given.  But  I  was  anxious 
to  point  out  (see  again  568)  the  connexion  between  this  differen- 
tial calculus  and  linear  equations  in  quaternions,  or  equations  of 
the^r^^  degree,  such  as  were  discussed  in  articles  554,  &c.  Let  us 
consider,  with  this  view,  the  problem,  to  differentiate  the  square 
root  of  a  quaternion.  Let  r  and  dr  be  any  two  given  quater- 
nions, from  the  former  of  which  its  own  square-root  ^^  r*  can  in 
general  be  definitely  inferred,  by  the  rules  of  the  Fourth  Lecture ; 
then  the  present  question  is  to  deduce  from  these  another  quater- 
nion d},  by  the  application  of  the  definition  in  568,  which  gives 

dj'  =  d .  r*  =  lim  .  n {(r  +  »"'dr)* -  rl) ; 

«-  • 

or, 

q'^Wm  ,n{(r-^n'^/)^-'r^]f  if  y'=dy,r'=dr; 

or  finally, 

5^ =/>^  =  lim  . pn,  if  (r-k-n'^ry^-r^^ n'^Pn' 

ft-  • 

This  last  equation  gives, 

r^  =  n{(r*+n-»/>,)»-r)=r*/?„+|>«r*  +  »->;?n»; 
and  therefore,  at  the  limit,  where  n  is  infinite, 

r'  =  qq'  +  q'q ;  or,  dr  =  qdq  +  dqq. 

In  fact,  we  might  at  once  have  obtained  this  last  equation, 

2s2 
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by  differentiating  one  which  is  supposed  to  connect  q  and  r, 
namely,  r  -  9^ ;  for  this  simple  process  would  have  given  (com- 
pare 669,  692), 

dr  =  qdq  +  dqq. 

Now  the  recent  formulae  are  equations  of  the  first  degree^  rela- 
tively to  the  differential^  Aq  or  q'^  considered  as  a  sought  quater^ 
nion;  and  more  particularly,  they  are  of  the  form  discussed  in 
articles  660,  &c.,  namely, 

bq  +  qb^c: 

and  consequently  are  soluble  as  such,  so  as  to  conduct  to  a  great 
variety  of  forms,  for  the  required  Differential  of  a  Squarb 
Root.    One  form,  for  instance,  is  the  following  (see  again  560) : 

dj«:d.r*«iSj->  (Vdr+ KyS .  dry-i); 

where  (compare  455,  504,  557),  the  symbol  Sq'^  is  treated  as 
equivalent  to  this  fuller  symbol,  (S^)"^ 

632.  With  the  same  mode  of  notation,  we  have  also  (compare 
562),  these  other  forms,  which  might  be  further  multiplied,  for 
the  double  of  the  differential  of  the  square  rooty  q^ofa  quater- 
nion^  r : 

2dy  =  2d  .  r*  =  i  (dr  +  YiqArq^')  Sy-^  =  i  (dr  +  y-^drKj)  Sgr' 
-(drj+  Kydr)  q-^  (y+  Kg)-^  =  (drj+  K9dr)(r  +  Tr)-» 

dr-f  U^'drU^-^     drUy+Ugr^dr     ^^(Uydr-i-drUy-^) 
"Tj(U^+U?-^)  "  ^(Uj+Uj-O  Uj+Ugri 

y-^(^dr-f  Trdry-Q     drUy+U^'dr     drKgr^  +  y-^dr 
"  Tj(Uy+U<?-0    "    Ty(l  +  Ur)    "        I  +  Ur 

=(dr  +  V(Vdr^j)}y-i={dr-V(\rdr-.9-0)<r' 

s  s 

=  —  +  V  ( V g)  = V  (V .q^) 

q         ^      q  s^^      q         ^      q  s   ^ 

- drq-'  +  V  (V.  j-^Vdr)  (1  +-  .  q''). 

8 

For  some  of  the  foregoing  forms  I  have  found  geometrical  inter- 
pretations and  applications  ;  for  instance,  in  connexion  with  an 
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investigation,  on  which  I  cannot  here  delay,  of  the  angle  of  the 
following  quaternion  product  of  square  roots^ 

and  which  led  me,  by  a  process  quite  different  from  that  of  the 
Fifth  and  Sixth  Lectures,  to  perceive  that  this  angle  represents 
(compare  258,  and  the  formula  given  at  the  end  of  595)  the  semi- 
excess  (or  semi-area)  of  a  certain  spherical  triangle  dbf,  the  vec- 
tors of  whose  corners  are,  respectively,  S,  c,  ^ :  but  the  recent 
expressions  are  at  present  offered  only  as  examples  of  trans/or^ 
mation  in  this  calculus,  which  may  serve  also  as  exercises  therein. 

633.  In  general,  if  we  are  given  an  equation  of  the  form, 

F(y,r)  =  0, 

where  q  and  r  are  two  variable  quaternions,  and  i^  is  a  fiinction 
of  known  form,  we  may  regard  one  of  these  two  quaternions,  r, 
as  an  implicit  function  of  the  other,  9,  of  which  the  differential 
dr  may  be  had,  by  first  differentiating  the  equation^  and  then  re- 
solving  the  result ^  as  an  equation  of  the  first  degree^  on  the  gene- 
ral plan  of  articles  554,  &c.  (Compare  again  the  reasoning  in 
592.)  For  example,  to  differentiate  the  reciprocal  of  a  quater- 
nion, we  may  differentiate  the  equation^  rq^  1,  and  thus  obtain, 

Arq  +  rdj  a  0,  dr  «=  d  .  ^n  «  -  q-^Aqq-^y 

as  in  571.  Again,  to  differentiate  a  cube-rooty  r^^,  we  may 
employ  the  equations  (compare  569), 

gr  =  r*,  d  J  =  r'dr  +  rdrr  +  drr*, 

and  resolve  the  latter  as  a  linear  equation  in  dr:  a  process  which 
will  be  found  to  lead,  after  reductions,  to  this  among  other  forms : 

dr  =  d  .  g^j  ■=/>  +  (V. r*  +  rVr)  Yq-^  {rp  -pr) ;  where  p  =  ^r^dq. 

634.  The  following  is  a  theorem  of  some  generality,  respect- 
ing differentials  of  functions  of  quaternions,  hetfx  denote  a 
power^  or  other  ordinary  and  scalar  function^  of  an  ordinary  and 
scalar  variable^  x ;  and  let  the  differential  coefficient  of  this  sca- 
lar function  be  denoted  (compare  574)  hyfx.  Then,  supposing 
7  to  be  a  quaternion,  and  the  functions  f  f  to  retain  the  same 
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Jbrms  as  before  (so  that  if,  for  instance,  fq  «  ^,  themfq  ^  2^), 
we  shall  have  the  expression, 

d/g  =/j .  8y  +  T V/g .  dUVy,  if  Sj  =  Sdy  +  S  (djVyO  Vj ; 
so  that 

dy-8g=V^Vg  =  TVg.dUV(?, 

=  that  part  of  dq  which  fs  a  vector  perpendicular  to  Vj.  Our 
time  will  not  admit  of  entering  into  the  investigation  of  the 
general  theorem,  enunciated  in  the  present  article.  I  can  only 
observe  here,  that  one  of  the  many  transformations  of  expression, 
of  which  the  theorem  admits,  is  easily  seen  (by  what  has  been 
already  observed)  to  be  the  following : 

¥q  -fqdq  +  (TV/j  -fqTYq)  dVYq  ; 

and  that  one  of  the  chief  elements  in  the  investigation  is  supplied 
by  the  relation, 

V.VqY/q  =  6,  or  VY/q  =  ±  UVj ; 

combined,  for  simplicity,  with  the  supposition  that  the  tfper 
sign  is  adopted,  or  that  the  axes  of  the  quaternions  q  andfq 
have  similar  (and  not  opposite)  directions.  One  general  corol- 
lary is,  that 

Yqifq^dfqYq 
•'^~    YqAq-i-dqYq' 

For  example,  when  fq  »  q^^  f*q  =  2g,  the  general  formula  be- 
comes, 

Vgd ,  g» -I- d .  g»  .Vy 
''       Yqdq^dqYq      ' 

a  result  which  may  easily  be  verified  by  shewing  that 

Yqd  .  f  =  2j Vydy  -Yq  ( Vydgr  -  djVg), 
d .  y» .  Vy  =  ^qdqYq  +Vg  (Vjdj  -dg  Vy). 

635.  The  process  by  which,  in  631,  we  calculated  the  diffe* 
rential  of  a  square  root  of  a  quaternion,  did  not  require  (com- 
pare 572)  any  previous  developement  in  series  ;  nor  did  it  even 
assume  the  existence  of  any  such  developement,  for  the  square 
root  of  a  sum  of  two  quaternions.     But  if  we  now  propose  to 
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ourselves  to  develope  such  a  square  rooif  we  may  proceed  as  fel- 
lows.    Assuming  that 

(i'+  c)»  «=  6  +  ji  +  3',  +  y,  +  j4  +  &c., 

and  supposing  that  Tc  is  small,  with  respect  to  Tb^,  we  may  de- 
termine successively  the  various  quaternion  terms  of  this  series, 
by  means  of  a  corresponding  series  of  linear  equations^  namely, 

the  following,  which  are  all  of  the  form  considered  and  resolved 
in  560  : 

bqi'^qib'^c; 

bqt^qtb^-qi*; 

bq^  +  qj>'»-  qiqt  -  jaji ; 

bqi  +  546  =  -  y, J,  -  5,*  -  q^qi ;  &c. 

It  is  evident  that  the  square-root  ofapolynomial^  such  as  (i'  +  c 
+  6+/. .  •)^,  may  be  developed  on  a  similar  plan,  the  question 
of  the  convergence  or  sign  of  the  series  being  not  at  present  dis- 
cussed :  and  that  a  great  variety  of  more  general  problems,  re- 
specting DBVELOPBMENTS  OF  FUNCTIONS  OF  POLYMOMES,   is  in 

like  manner  reducible  to  the  successive  solution  of  a  series  of 
equations  of  the  first  degree  y  on  the  principles  of  former  articles. 
In  practice  such  a  process  of  developement  would  be,  it  may  be 
admitted,  a  tedious  one ;  nor  had  even  the  notion  of  so  develop^ 
ing  the  square  root  of  a  sum  occurred  to  me,  when  I  found  and 
applied^  some  years  ago,  on  the  plan  of  article  631,  an  expres- 
sion for  the  differential^  d .  j'*,  of  the  square  root  of  a  varia- 
ble quaternion  :  although,  no  doubt,  if  any  shorter  or  other  way 
of  effecting  the  developement  of  {q  +  d  j)i  shall  be  hereafter  dis- 
covered, it  will  then  be  possible  to  calculate  in  a  new  way  that 
differential  of  ^,  by  selecting  the  term  or  terms  of  the  first  di- 
mension relatively  to  Aq.  (Compare  again  the  remarks  of  article 
572.) 

636.  X.et  there  be  now  proposed  a  quadratic  equation  in 
quaternions^  of  the  form  mentioned  in  art.  653,  namely, 

where  a  and  b  are  two  given  quaternions^  and  q\&SL  sought  qua- 
ternion.   Writing 
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where  w  andp  are  supposed  to  denote  the  scalar  and  vector  parts,  I 

not  here  of  q,  but  of  the  new  quaternion,  2  j  -  a ;  making  also, 
for  conciseness, 

Va  =  a,  S(a»  +  46)=c,  V(a»  +  4i)«27; 

the  proposed  quadratic  becomes, 

(u?  +p)'  +  ap  -  pa  =  C  +  2y ; 

and  breaks  up  into  the  two  following  equations,  which  are  re- 
spectively of  scalar  and  vector  forms  (c  being  here  a  given  scalar ^ 
and  a,  7  being  two  given  vectors)  : 

m;'  +  p»  =  c ;  V.  (a;  +  a)  p  =  y. 

The  latter  equation,  so  far  as  relates  to  p,  is  of  the  form  consi- 
dered in  514  (or  in  ^59)^  and  gives,  with  the  present  symbols, 

M?p  =  y  +  (ti;+  a)"* V.  ya  =  («>  +  a)'*  {wy  +  S  .  ay) \ 

whence,  after  a  few  reductions,  it  is  found  that 

wY^  >«  -  (m?»-  a')"'  (V,  ay)«  =  (tt;*-a«)"M«^*-(S  .  ay)*). 

Substituting  for  p'  its  value  in  terms  of  tOy  namely,  the  value 
p^-C"  U7%  we  are  led  to  the  following  scalar  equation  of  thb 
SIXTH  DEORBB  in  tT,  which  is,  however,  only  of  cubic  form, 

0  =/(tt;0  =  («^*  -  a*)  (u;*  -  cw;»  +  y')  -  (  V,  ay)" ; 
or,  as  it  may  be  also  written, 

0=/(m?»)  =  u;«{m;*  -(c+  a»)  u;*  +  ca»  +  y»)-(S  .  ayf. 

And  when  a  scalar  root  w  of  this  equation  has  been  found  by  or- 
dinary algebra,  we  may  then  in  general  easily  determine  the 
corresponding  value  for  the  vector  p,  by  the  linear  expression 
assigned  above :  after  which  it  will  only  remain  to  substitute 
these  values  in  the  formula  above  written,  namely, 

5c=i(a  +  a?  +  p), 

in  order  to  obtain  a  quatertnon  ;,  which  shall  satisfy  the  pro- 
posed quadratic  equation, 

9'  =  ja  +  ft. 
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637.  Now  because  'y'=-T7'<0,  the  ordinary  quadratic 
equation^ 

has  two  real  rootSy  one  positive^  suppose  «  +  p%  and  the  other  ne- 
gative^ suppose  =  -  k\  where  g  and  h  are  realsy  of  the  ordinary 
and  scalar  kind.     Hence,  making 

Ta  =  /,  TV.  ya  =  WI, 
we  have 

/(a:)=(x-^')(*  +  *")(^  +  0  +  ^*; 

so  that,  in  general, 

/(9')  =/ (-  A')  =/('  /')  =  w»  >  0 ;  and/(0)  =  -  (S  .  yaY  < 0. 

Since  theny(-oo)  =  -oo,  it  is  clear  that  the  cubic  equation^/x^Oj 
has  in  general  THREE  real  and  unequal  routs  :  namely,  one 
root  (xi),  which  is  positive  and  <^';  another  (xs),  which  is  ne^o- 
^tve,  but  algebraically  greater  than  each  of  the  two  negative 
numbers  -  A'  and  -  /' ;  and  a  third  (x^)  also  negative,  and  alge- 
braically /€««  than  each  of  those  two  numbers.  The  algebraical 
equation  of  the  sixth  degree  in  w  has  therefore  two  real  smdjour 
imaginary  roots  (±  ^x^  ±  ^Xa^  ±V^z)i  ^o  ^^wr*  of  which  may  in 
general  be  considered  as  corrff^om/fii^,  AT  least  symbolically, 
by  formulae  given  above,  one  determined  value  of  p,  and  thence 
also  one  determined  value  of  q.  Thus  (compare  553)  the  pro^ 
posed  quadratic  equation  in  quaternions,  j'^^a  +  i,  is 
proved  to  have  in  general  six  roots;  ofwhich,  however,  only 
TWO  (suppose  ^1,  ^2)  ore  real  quaternions,  such  as  have  hi- 
therto been  considered  in  these  Lectures :  while  the  other  four 
ROOTS  (q'j,  ^4,  ^ft,  5e)  may  be  said,  by  analogy  and  contrast,  to  be 
four  imaginary  quaternions.  For  although  these  Jour  latter 
EXPRESSIONS  symbolically  satisfy  the  proposed  quadratic  equa- 
tion, as  well  as  the  two  former  ones,  yet  the  parts  which  by 
analogy  are  to  be  called  their  scalar  parts  are  not  any  real  num^ 
bers  (positive  or  negative  or  null) ;  nor  do  those  other  parts  of 
these  new  roots,  which  must  be  called  their  vector  partSj  repre- 
sent in  general  any  real  lines  in  space. 

638.  To  illustrate  this  distinction  between  real  and  imaginary 
quaternions,  and  generally  to  throw  additional  light  on  the  pre- 
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ceding  investigation^  let  it  be  now  supposed  that  the  two  yeetors 
a  and  y  of  art.  636  are  rectangular ;  so  that 

S.ay  =  0,/(0)  =  0. 

At  this  limit,  one  of  the  roots  of  the  cubic  equation  {fo=^  0)  va- 
nishes ;  and  therefore  two  roots  of  the  equation  in  w  vanish  also. 
The  general  and  linear  expression  for  p  in  terms  of  w  becomes  in 
this  case  illusory ;  but  on  going  back  to  the  two  original  equa- 
tions between  w  and  p,  and  making  ic;  ==0,  we  find  that  they  give 
here, 

/o»  =  c;  Y.ap'^y; 

and  that  therefore  (compare  460)  they  conduct  to  the  two  follow- 
ing values  of  the  vector  p : 

where  t  is  a  scalar,  namely, 

t=:S.ap  =  (ca«  +  70** 
The  two  corresponding  values  of  the  quaternion  q  are  in  this  case, 

or  more  fully, 

639.  To  shew,  d  posteriori^  that  these  two  yalues  of  q  do  in 
fact  satisfy  the  proposed  quadratic  equation,  which  may  be  writ- 
ten thus, 

(2y-ay+2(a2'-ja)  =  a«  +  4i, 

or  thus,  on  account  of  the  values  (636)  of  a,  7,  e, 

(2y-a)»  +  a(2g'-a)-(2j-a)a  =  c+2y, 

we  are  to  shew  that  this  equation  is  satisfied  by  the  substitution, 

25-a«a"*7  +  a"*<,  where  t^-ca^  +  y*; 

a  and  y  being  treated  as  two  rectangular  vectors,  but  c  and  t  as 
two  scalars,  so  that 

ay  =a  -  ya,  but  at^-^tOf  y<  =  +  ^y. 
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And  because  these  suppositions  give, 

=  -a-*7^+^a-*  (70-^  +  0-^7)+ ^2a-»  =  o-»(^-7*)  =  c, 
a  (a"*7  +  a'H)  -  (a"^7  +  a'7)  o  =  (aa'*  +  a^a)  7-27, 

we  see  that  the  substitution  succeeds,  without  restriction  on  the 
sign  of  ^  :  so  that  we  have  both 

ji^-^ia  +  A,  and  ji*  =  ?aa  +  4, 

if  qiy  qi  have  the  values  assigned  in  the  foregoing  article.     And 
it  is  important  to  observe  that,  in  the  preceding  verification,  we 
have  made  no  use  of  any  supposition  respecting  the  reality  0/ 
the  scalar  t^  but  only  of  its  cohmutativeness  tc^t'M  other  factors^ 
as  regards  arrangement  in  a  product  {Jta  =  aty  ty  ^  yt). 

640.  If  we  now  suppose  that  t  is  real^  and  different  from 
zero,  so  that 

^8=ca2  +  -y2>o, -c>(T.o-»7)Sc<-(T.a"^7)% 

then  c  and  C'¥a^  are  negative  scalars ;  and  the  quadratic  factor 

(see  636,  637,  638), 

«»-(c+a*)a?  +  ^  =  0, 

of  the  cubic  equation  in  x,  has  two  real  and  negative  roots  (one 
algebraically  greater  and  the  other  less  than  the  negative  scalar 
a')>  giving /otir  imaginary  values  for  the  scalar  w^  or  four  imor- 
ginary  roots  of  the  biquadratic  equation, 

which  is  here  the  remaining  factor  of  the  equation  of  the  sixth 
degree.    Let  the  two  roots  of  the  quadratic  in  x  be  denoted  by 

where  u  and  t;  are  reals,  and  may  be  supposed  to  be  positive 

scalars,  such  that 

tt«  +  t;a « -  (c  +  o'),  uv « t\ 

then  the  four  roots  of  the  biquadratic  in  w  may  be  thus  denoted : 

ir8«+ttl/-l,  M?4  =  -u  v'-lj  M?6=+t^^/-l>  u;a  =  -t;^-l; 

where  it  is  very  necessary  to  observe  that  the  symbol  y/-\  de^ 
notes  the  OLD  and  ordinary  imaginary  of  common  algebra, 
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and  NOT  ANT  ONB  of  those  square  roots  of  negative  unity  which 
have  HITHERTO  occurred  in  these  Lectures^  and  have  been  con- 
structed by  vector  unitSy  or  by  directed  unit-lines  in  space.    The 

symbol  v  -  1,  as  here  employed,  in  these  last  expressions  for  the 
four  new  values  of  w^  denotes  an  imaginary  scalar,  instead  of 
denoting  a  real  vector  :  and  it  admits^  as  in  algebra,  of  being 
COMMUTED  v)ith  all  Other  Jdctors^  as  regards  arrangement  in  a 
product;  which  our  peculiar  roots  of  negative  unity  do  not. 
64 1 .  The  linear  equation  of  article  636, 

V.  (u;  +  a)  p  e  7, 
may  have  its  solution  thus  expressed  (compare  514,  559) : 

V,  7a     W^y  —  aS.ay 
^^  w^-d"      w  (w^  -  a»)  ■ 

In  general,  therefore,  the  six  roots  of  the  equation  q*  =  qa  +  bf 
which  were  spoken  of  in  art.  637,  are  the  six  values  of  the  ex- 
pression, 

^        V-y^         ^  /I     7-ttr'aS  ,ay.^ 

where  w  is  some  one  of  the  six  roots  of  the  equation /(tr^)  =0, 
in  article  636.  When  we  suppose  S .  07  =  0,  as  in  638,  then  (by 
that  article)  two  of  the  six  values  of  w  vanish,  and  the  recent 
expression  for  q  becomes,  for  each,  illusory ;  but  the  same  article 
assigns  the  two  values  q^  ^29  of  j,  which  answer  to  that  case. 
Under  the  same  supposition  (8.07  =  0),  if  the  recently  consi- 
dered scalar  t  be  real,  the^^ur  other  values  of  w  give,  by  640, 
these  four  other  and  imaginary  values  of  q : 

?6=g^6+  \^-lq\;  j6  =  ?ft-  /-l/s; 

where  g^a,  §^'3,  5^5,  q^'n  are  four  real  quaternions,  namely : 

/  _ g  ,       ay  /,     u,^        7    >^ 

^'''V2(u'-^a'y^'^2^      1FT7^' 

^^"2^2(t;Ha»)'*'""2^*"i;^T7^^- 


I 
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642.  It  may  be  interesting  and  useful  to  prove,  d  posteriori^ 
that  the^e  four  imaginary  quaiernionsy  just  assigned,  are  in  fact 
symbolical  roots  of  the  proposed  quadratic  equation.   And  this  is 

easy.  For  since,  by  640,  the  symbol  v  - 1  is  here  commutative 
as  a  factor,  and  is  distinct  from  all  those  square  roots  of  negative 
unity  which  enter  into  the  expressions  of  real  quaternions,  such 
as  a  and  b  are  at  present  supposed  to  be,  the  equation 

breaks  up  into  the  two  following  real  equations^  or  equations  be- 
tween  realsy  which  it  is  necessary  and  sufficient  to  verify  : 

qq  ^(fq^qa. 

And  there  is  no  difficulty  in  proving  that  these  two  equations  are 
satisfied,  when,  retaining  the  recent  significations  of  the  other 
symbols,  we  suppose 

and  treat  ^/ y  as  a  new  scalar,  or  commutative  symbol,  such  that 
0=y«+  (c  +  a*) y  +  ^*  =  (y  +  a»)  (y  +  c)  +  7* : 

the  reality  of  this  scalar  Vy  being  here  again  unimportant. 

643.  If  we  now  choose  to  consider  the  following  supposition, 

<*«cV+7»<0, 

instead  of  that  opposite  supposition  of  inequality,  which  was  con- 
sidered in  640,  t  becomes  an  imaginary  scalar  of  the  form  t'^- 1 
where  t  is  real ;  and  the  two  expressions  of  638  for  qi  and  q^  be- 
come imaginary  quaternions^  but  are  still,  by  639,  symbolical 
solutions  of  the  quadratic  equation  proposed  in  636.  At  the  same 
time  the  ordinary  quadratic  equation  referred  to  in  640,  namely, 

a:*  -  (c  +  a»)  a:  +  ca*  +  y'  =  0, 

has  one  of  its  two  real  roots  positive,  the  other  root  being  still 
negative;  thus  one  of  the  two  roots  of  the  lately  mentioned  equa- 
dratic  in  y,  namely. 
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remains  9till  positive,  as  before,  but  the  other  becomes  now  ne- 
gative;  one  value  of  y  has  therefore  still  a  reed  square  rooi^  as 
when  t  was  real,  but  the  other  value  oi  ^y  becomes  imaginary: 
and  finally,  in  641,  we  may  still  suppose  that  the  scalar  u  is  rectl^ 
but  must  then  treat  v  as  an  imaginary  scalar  of  the  form 
t/y^-l,  i/  being  supposed  real.  Thus,  with  the  present  suppo- 
sitions, the  six  roots  of  the  quadratic  equation  ^=qa-\-b  may  be 
collected  into  the  following  table : 

qh^i^^i^y  qt^q\-q(i\ 

where  ^u  ^\>  q'a  ?%>  ?  w  j'a  are  *««  f'^^i  quatemtonsy  expressed 
as  follows : 

q\^i(a-^a'y);q\^ia'e; 

,     a  gy  '  _^'/i         7    ^ 

^9  t/^f  and  v'  being  three  real  scalars,  namely, 

where  the  quantity  under  the  radical  sign  is  now  a  positive  sca- 
lar;  21  =  y/yi,  if  ^1  be  the  positive  root  of  the  lately  written  qua- 
dratic equation  in  y;  and  v'^V-yu  '^^jh  ^^  ^^^  negative  root  of 
that  quadratic. 

644.  We  see,  however,  that  the  tma<7tnar|^  ^o/k^zoh^  of  the 
proposed  equation  in  quaternions  still  present  themselves  under 

the  GENERAL  FORM, 

where  (^  and  g^'are  real  quaternions j  while  V- 1  is  still,  as  in  627, 
the  old  and  ordinary  imaginary  of  algebra^  and  is  distinguished 
from  all  those  other  roots  of  negative  unity  which  are  pecnHarto 
the  present  calculus^  I*^,  by  its  not  denoting  any  real  Itne,  on  the 
plan  of  interpretation  which  we  adopt;  and  11"^,  by  its  being, as 
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a  factor,  commutative  with  every  other.  An  expression  of  this 
general  form  is  called  by  meBiQUATBRNiON.  The  theory  of  such 
biquaCemions  is  as  necessary  and  important  a  complement  to  the 
theory  of  single  or  real  quaternions^  as  in  algebra  the  theory  of 
couples f  or  of  expressions  of  the  form 

where  a^and  x"  denote  some  two  positive  or  negative  or  null  num- 
bers, is  to  the  theory  of  single  or  real  numbers  or  quantities.  It 
is  admitted  that  the  doctrine  of  algebraic  equations  would  be  en- 
tirely incomplete,  if  their  imaginary  rootSy  or  solutions  of  the 

above  written  and  well  known  couple  form  {x  +  v  -  1  y),  were  to 
be  neglected,  or  kept  out  of  view.  And  in  like  manner  we  may  al- 
ready clearly  see,  ft'om  the  foregoing  remarks  and  examples,  that 
no  theory  of  equations  in  quaternions  can  be  considered  as  com- 
plete, which  refuses  or  neglects  to  take  into  account  the  biquater" 
nion  solutions  that  may  exist,  of  the  form  above  assigned,  in  any 
particular  or  general  inquiry.  The  subject  indeed  is  one  of  vast 
extent,  and  of  no  little  difficulty :  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  one 
which  will  amply  repay  the  labour  of  future  research. 

645.  To  give  a  numerical  example^  or  at  least  an  example 
with  numerical  coefficients^  let  us  take  the  quadratic  equation, 

y»  =  5}t+iq;. 

Here  (see  636),  we  have  the  values,  a  ^  5f,  b  ==  10;,  and  there- 
fore  a  =  6f ,  c  =  -  25,  y  «  20;.     These  values  give  (compare  638), 

a7  =  100A;  S .  ay  =  0  ;  a'  =  - 25;  y»  =  -400;  a'^y  =  -4i;  =  -4i; 
^»  =  ca' +  7»  «626 -400  =  225  ;/=  15 ;  a-W  = -3i; 
?i  =  i(5i-4ife  +  3t)=4f-2*; 
92  =  i(5t-4A-3t>t-2*. 

Such  then  are,  in  this  example,  the  two  real  roots  of  the  qua- 
dratic. Accordingly  we  have,  by  the  values  of  the  squares  and 
products  of  ijkf 

(4t-2A)»=:-20=5(4f-2*)f+l();V 
(f-2A)»  =  -5  =  5(i-2A)i+iq;; 

and  therefore,  with  the  recent  expressions  for  ^i,  q^j 

qx^  =  5qii  +  10;  ;  q^^  =  dq^i  +  10;. 
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646.  Proceeding  to  investigate  the/our  imaginary  roots  of 
the  same  quadratic,  or  the /our  different  biquatemions  which  sa- 
tisfy it,  we  are  (by  640,  641, 642)  to  seek  the  two  real  and  posi- 
tive numbers,  «%  t^,  which  are  the  values  of  y  in  the  ordinary 
quadratic  equation, 

0  =  y«+  (c  +  o*)y  +  ca*+  y% 
that  is,  here, 

Or. ^3-50^  +  225;  giving  tt»  =  5,  i?'=4I. 
llence 

tt»  +  a«  =  -20;  v>+a«  =  +  20;and  by  641, 

and  finally  the  four  biquaternion  solutions  of  the  equation  g'  == 
6qi-\- 10;  may  be  thus  written  : 

?»  =  2^*'^*^^~2 — ^^^^^' 

where  v  -  5  is  to  be  treated  as  an  ordinary  or  scalar  imaginary. 

647.  To  verify  that  each  of  these  biquaternion  expressions 
does  in  fact  satisfy  the  proposed  quadratic  equation,  it  is  suffi- 
Nent  to  shew,  on  the  plan  of  642,  that  the^bur  real  or  single 
quaternions,  q\i  q\j  9  a,  ;%,  satisfy  the /our  following  equations : 

?V  -  /a*  =  5q\i  +  lOJ  ;  q^if,  +  q\(f,  =  5q\i ; 
?V-/6»  =  55^.t+lO;-;  ^,(f,-^^,q\^5q\i. 

And  accordingly  it  will  be  found  that  the  common  value  of  each 
member  of  the  first  of  these  equations  is  -  -  (5  ^j) ;  of  the  se- 
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5\/5  -5 

cond,  — jr—  (i  -  A) ;  of  the  third,  -«-  (5  -  Q/)  ;  and  of  the   fourth, 

— 5—  (t  +  A),    We  find,  therefore,  d  posterioriy  that 

q^^^^q^i-^  10;;  j«*=5y«t  + 10/. 

648.  To  exemplify  the  case  of  643,  let  us  consider  this  other 
quadratic  equation, 

9'  =  qi  +>. 

Here  a  =  f,  ft  =7,  and  therefore  a  =  t,  c  =  -  1,  y  =  2;,  a*  =  -  1,  7*  =» 
-4,  a7  =  2A,  a-'  =  -»,  a->7  =  -2A,  ca«  +  7*=  1 -4  =  - 3  =  ^*  =  -^; 
so  that  t  becomes  imaginary,  and  =  V-  3,  but  i  real,  and  =  v^3. 
At  the  same  time,  c  +  a'  =  -  2,  and  the  quadratic  in  y  becomes 

0  =  y*-2y-3  =  (y-3)(y+l);  we  have  thus  «=  ^3,  r=\/n~, 
i?=  1,  tt»  +  a*  =  2,  v'*-  a*=  2.  Thus  the  six  real  quaternions,  j'l, 
&c.,  of  the  article  above  cited,  become,  in  this  example, 

y'i=  2""*5  /i  =  -i«V3; 

t     A 
y>2"2'^'"*^^^'^^' 

The  two  real  roots  of  the  proposed  quadratic  are,  therefore, 

?=i(»'-*)±i(i+;); 

and  the  four  imaginary  roots,  or  the  four  biquaternion  solutions, 
are  given  by  the  expressions : 

?-it(lTV-3)-A;y  =  i(i  +  i)±i(l-»\/r3; 

where  v^-  3  is  the  old  imaginary  so  denoted,  and  is  not  here  to 
be  interpreted  as  any  real  line.     It  is  easy  to  verify  the  fact  of 
calculation,  that  each  of  these  six  values  of  ^  gives  9^  =  91+7. 
649*  More  generally  let 

where  a  and  j3  shall  be  supposed  to  denote  any  two  rectangular 

2t 
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vectors.  Then  a  =  a,  6  =  j3,cr  =  a%7  =  2^,  r  =  a*  +  4/3S  (sf  +  o«)» 
+  4^«  =  0,  tt*  =  Ta»  +  2T^,  t?«  =  Ta»  -  2T/3,  and  the  six  values  of 
q  are  included  in  the  three  expressions  following : 

ll.i(l  +  U/3){a±(«*  +  2T/3)*); 
III.  i(l-U/3){a±(a*^2T0)*).  "» 

Of  these  expressions,  the  third  gives  always  two  imaginary  qua-  j 

ternions,  because  a'  -  2T/3  is  always  negative ;  and  according  as 
Ta*  is  <  or  >  2T^,  and  therefore  a*+  4/3'<  or  >0,  we  shall  have 
two  real  quaternions  from  the  second  expression,  and  two  imagi- 
nary vectors  from  the  first ;  or  else  two  real  vectors  from  the  first 
expression,  and  two  imaginary  quaternions  from  the  second.  It 
may  be  noted  that  when  a*  +  4/3'  <  0,  the  two  real  quaternion  roots 
qf  the  quadratic  equation  have  a  common  tensor ^  =  ^  T/3 ; 
whereas,  when  a*  4  4/3*  >  0,  the  two  real  vector  roots  have  unequal 
tensorsy  or  lengths,  one  tensor  being  greater  and  the  other  being 
less  than  v^T^;  which  is,  however,  still  the  geometrical  mean 
between  them.  And  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  distinction  between 
these  two  cases  corresponds  to  the  imaginariness  or  reo/tty  of  the 
intersections  of  the  sphere  and  right  line^  whose  equations  are, 
respectively, 

p*  =  S.a/»,  and  V. ap«/3. 

650.  It  may  also  be  worth  while  to  observe,  that  since 

the  method  given  in  the  foregoing  articles  (636,  &c.),  for  resolv- 
ing a  quadratic  equation  in  quaternions  of  the  form  ^  =  ^a  +  6, 
serves  also  to  resolve  a  quadratic  of  this  other  form,  r^  =  ar-¥b; 
and  that  if  a  and  b  be  the  same  given  quaternions  in  these  two 
equations,  each  of  the  six  roots^  9,  ofone^  will  be  connected  with 
a  rooty  r,  o/the  other ^  by  the  relations^ 

q+r^a;  qr^-b. 

Conversely,  this  last  system  of  two  equations  between  two  qua- 
ternions, q  and  r,  in  which  their  sum  and  product  are  given,  may- 
be resolved  by  the  foregoing  methods.     And  we  see  that  there 
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Villi  be,  in  general,  two  recU  systems^  ?ind/our  imaginary  systems, 
or  pairs,  of  quaternions  satisfying  the  conditions. 

651.  One  way  in  which  such  a  quadratic  equation  may  pre- 
sent itself  in  a  research  is  the  following.  Let  it  be  required  to 
estimate  the  value,  or  to  change  the  form,  of  the  following  con- 
tinued FRACTION, 


«,  =  (A)'«o-, 


the  notation  implying  that 

b  b      ^ 

Ui  = ,  ti2  = ,  &c. ; 

a+Uo  a  +  tii 

and  a,  6,  Uo  being  here  any  three  given  quaternions,  but  x  being 
a  positive  whole  number.  Assume  at  pleasure  any  two  quater- 
nions, qiy  q% ;  then  because,  by  supposition, 

we  shall  have 

w*4i  +  Ji  =  (ft  +  Qia  +  qiUr)  {a  +  Uxy\ 
Ux^  1  +  ?i  =  (ft  +  y^a  -f  q^Ur)  (a  +  tix)"S 

and  therefore, 

tfc^i  +  gt     b  +  q,a  +  q2Ux        qi'^b  +  a  +  Ux    .j 
Wx^i  +  ^'i^ft  +  yia  +  jitix^   Vi'^ft  +  a  +  Kx 

If,  then,  we  suppose  that  qi  and  q^  are  any  two  roots  (real  or 
imaginary)  of  the  quadratic  equation  in  quaternions^ 

q*  =  qa  +  bf  or  9  =  a +  j"* ft, 
so  that 

qi'^b-^a  =  y„  ya'^ft  +  a  =  ^2, 
and  if  we  make,  for  abridgment, 

Vx  = ^ ,  80  that  Vo  =  -^ — ^, 

we  shall  have 

Vx*i  =  q2Vxqi'\  and  therefore  Vx  =  Ja'^^oyf; 

which  is  the  transformation  that  we  desired  to  eflPect,  and  from 

2t2 
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which  the  continued  fraction  Ux  can  easily  be  deduced,  by  the 
formula, 

652.  A  less  elementary  mode  of  accomplishing  the  same 
transformation,  but  one  which  it  is  instructive  to  notice,  is  the 
following.     Assuming 

b,    bt  bs       Nx    N'x(ax-^c)-^irxbx  \ 

'     Oi  +  Oa  +  '    '    '  flx  +  C  "  Z)x      JJx  {ax  +  C)  +  IXxbJ 

and  changing  c  to  bx^\  (a^^i  +c)~S  and  Ux  to  tCffi,  we  obtain  the 
following  equations  infinite  differences^  with  quaternion  coeffi- 
cients and  variables : 

N'x.i  =  N'xax  +  N'xbx,  ITx.i  =  N'x, 

jy^.i-jy^ax+irj^^  iTs^i-nx; 

together  with  the  initial  conditions^ 
which  allow  us  to  suppose 

isro  =  i,  Z)'o=0. 

Making  next 

ax-Oy  bx  —  bi  c^  tio9 
we  have 

Nx^N'x(a  +  Uo)  +  N'x.ib,Dx  =  iyx{a  +  Uo)-^iyr.ib, 
N'x.i-N'xa-^N'x.A  Dx.i^nxa^nx.xb; 

and  may  thus  be  led  to  assume 

N'x  =  Iqi"  +  W  J,',  Dx  =  tqi'  +  III V> 
jTi «  a  +  gf^ft,  jr,  =  a  +  y,-* i, 
l^^m^  1,  /^i  +  i7i9,  =  0,  /'+m'«=0,  /'<7i  +  »ijj=  1; 

whence  are  obtained  the  values, 

»»  -  -  (?r'  -  ?«"')"*  ya"'  =  +  yi  (yi  -  qt)'\ 

Hence  we  are  conducted  to  express  the  continued  fracUon  u,  as 
the  quotient  of  the  two  following  expressions, 

Nx  =  /ji'  (qi  +  tlo)  +  mqt'  {qt  +  tfo), 
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and  this  may  suggest  the  consideration  of  another  and  auxiliary 
quotient,  v^j  which  in  this  process  is  defined  by  the  formula 
(which  in  the  foregoing  article  was  dedticed), 

'   gx'iqi-^tio)    ^'  y,  +  tio^'   ' 

for  thus  we  deduce^  by  the  present  process,  a  relation  between  Ux 
and  Vx  (which  in  the  former  article  was  defined  to  exist),  since 
we  find  that 

(  b  Y        N^  _  /-mtPar  ^  -  yt  (gi  -  ga)"^  +  qi  (gi -  qtY^Vx 
""'    Va+y*^'/),     r  +  m't;,  (gi-gO^l -«^x) 

=  -  gi+  (1  -Vx)-^  (gi-gi)  »  (1  -t^x)-'  (»*gi  -gt), 

as  before. 

653.  As  an  example,  let  a  =  t,  &»j,  «o«  0,  so  that  the  con- 
tinued fraction  becomes 


Ux 


m'- 


Here  the  quadratic  equation  becomes  g* » gf  +y,  as  in  article 
648 ;  and  by  that  article,  its  two  real  roots  are  the  following : 

gi  =  i(l  +  f+i-*);  g«-i(-l  +  t-j-*); 

whence,  by  651, 

t?,=  (-l  +  i->-*)'*^(l  +  t+>-*)-'-». 

To  transform  these  powers^  or  the  corresponding  powers  of  the 
two  quaternion  roots  of  the  quadratic,  I  observe  that  those  two 
roots  are  versors,  the  tensor  of  each  being  unity ,  Tqi  =  Tq^^l ; 
which  agrees  with  a  remark  made  in  649,  the  ^  of  that  article 
being  here  a  vector-unit^  namely,  j.     We  have  also, 

^?.=i  =  ^(-?0;  UVg.=  '-li^*;   UV(-yO  =  ^^^*; 
and,  therefore, 

g/.(-l)'(cos--f— ^s,n-), 


xir     k-i--j   .    xir 

?'"'  =  «»  T+ -73- ""T' 


-jr  _ 


%* 
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Vx.i  =  Qt' qi'  =  (-  O'((co8^j  +  -^*  sin 


2I  +  2A-1 


ii 


G^"  ?)*}• 


3 
Thus 

tJ6  =  -*»  t?7=*i,  t?8  =  -l;&c.; 
and  generally, 

Hence,  as  a  verification,  by  the  last  formula  of  651, 

«o=(i-t?o)-^(twi-?«)==-(i+*)"'(*?i+?«)=0; 

and  by  continuing  to  apply  that  formula,  we  find 

after  which  the  values  of  the  continued  fraction  recwr^  in  the  /le- 
riody 

because  we  have  here 

Accordingly,  division  gives,  directly, 


« 

«4  =  j  =  ->A=-t; 
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654.  To  exemplify  now  the  use  of  the  imaginary  roots  of 
the  same  quadratic  equation, 

let  us  suppose,  as  by  648  we  are  allowed  to  do^  that  qi  and  g2 
are  the  two  following  imaginary  vectors : 

qi=^zi-kj  q^-Z'^i-k; 
where  2r»J(l  +  ^-3)  .(- l)i«  (cos  +  V'-n' sin)  ^; 

the  old  imaginary  of  algebra  being  here  the  one  employed^  so 
that  z  is  commutative  in  multiplication  (compare  640,  644).  As 
a  preliminary  verification,  we  have, 

(;?/-*)«  =  - 2«"l  =  -2f=(2rt-A)i+/, 
{z'U-  A)*  =  -  2r-«  - 1  ^  -  z'^  =  (z'H  -  h)  i  +y, 

so  that  the  recent  expressions  ^i,  q^  do  in  fact  satisfy  the  quadra- 
tic.    They  give 

_-  An. 

».«->  =  ?."  Jf  =  (-  2)"  =  (cos  +  -/-  1  sin)  -^ ; 

(1  -  »«-.)->  =  ——2^  (^^  -  1/-  1  sin)  -^  . 

2sm-^ 

(1  -  »,..,)-»  »»-i  = 2^  (cos  +  's/~\  sin)  -^» 

2  sin  -5- 

and  therefore  by  the  last  formula  of  651,  with  the  present  values 
of  ji,  jt*  we  have 

«2ii-i=-i(?i  +  5'a)  +  — 2"  (?i  -  ?a)  cot -^ 

.    (n-l)ir 
=  A  +  t(-i  +  \/icot^)=*-t 2 — f 

an  expression  from  which  the  imaginary  symbol  has  disappeared. 
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and  which  gives  the  following  real  values  of  the  continued /roe- 
tion^  Uxi  for  odd  values  of  x : 

tt7  =  A,  ti9  =  A-i,   ttn  =  00,  &c« ; 

agreeing  perfectly  with  the  results  of  the  foregoing  article^ 
although  here  deduced  by  the  help  of  the  two  imaginary  tweeters 
(zi-ky  z'^i-k)^  which  have  been  taken  as  the  two  values  of  9, 
and  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  vectors  of  the  two  im  aginary 
POINTS  OF  INTERSECTION  o/ the  Sphere  p^  ^  S .  tp,  ond  the  HpAl 
line  V.  ip  =j\  which  line  is  situated  wholly  exterior  to  the  sphere 
(compare  649). 

655.  Again,  to  calculate  the  values  of  the  same  continued 
fraction,  Uxf  for  even  values  of  or,  by  the  help  of  the  same  two 
imaginary  vectors,  q^  91,  we  may  proceed  as  follows.  Since,  by 
651, 

(wx  +  ^a)  (ttx  +  ?i)" '  =  V,  =  qt'  Vo  qi' ; 
and 

t?o  =  (tio  +  q%)  («o  +  Ji)"'  =  ?j?rS  because  tio  =  0 ; 
we  have  therefore 

9t''  (qi'  +  «x"0 = yr*  (?r*  +  uot'), 

and  finally 

as  a  general  expression  for  the  value  of  the  continued  fraction 


"-(.^)'». 


qi  and  ^t  being  still  any  two  roots  of  the  quadratic  equation. 

In  the  present  example, 

5^1"'  =  -^^  ?a"'  =  -^,  ST^^te^-t,  qi^^kz-i, 
and  the  formula  gives, 

.     f    •    (» +  1 )  7r  nir 

» I  -  A;  sin  ^^ — — ^  cosec  -—, 

o  o 
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the  imaginary  symbol  disappearing  here  again.  And  accord- 
ingly, this  last  expression  gives  the  values, 

tto'*  =  00,  «3-'  =  t  -  ft,  Ui^  =  f,  tie"*  =  00,  &c., 

or,  ' 

as  found  in  article  653.  The  method  of  the  present  article  may 
also  be  applied  to  the  case  of  odd  values  of  x,  and  gives,  for  such 
values,  the  expression, 

.   .    (n-l)ir 
t  sm^ — 5-^— 

=  *  - 1  («•  -  ;r«)-»  (2»-»  -  ;r"*»)  =  A  - — 


as  in  654.  And  the  other  pair  qf  imaginary  roots  of  the  quadra- 
tic, which  was  determined  in  648,  would  be  found  to  give  still 
the  same  real  results. 

656.  It  may  be  considered  as  still  more  remarkable  that  we 
are  even  at  liberty  to  employ  one  real  and  one  imaginary  root  of 
the  quadratic,  in  order  to  calculate  the  real  values  of  the  conti- 
nued fraction :  the  imaginary  symbol  etiU  disappearing,  when  the 
prescribed  operations  are  performed.  For  example,  if  we  sup- 
pose, with  the  recent  signification  of  z^  but  with  a  new  selection 
of  the  pair  of  roots  employed, 

qi^zi - *,  j2  =  i  (-  1  +  i-j- A), 
we  shall  have, 

qi^  ■=  (-  z)'*  =  (cos  +  V^^  sin)  —^ ; 
jf  w-i .  (-  zyn  ^kz-x  -  ,•)  =  A  (cos  +  V^  sin)  ^^^""^^"^ 

-I  (cos+  v-lsin)  -5-; 

Axtt    i-j-k    .    4xir 
j.«.C08-3-+-^8m-3-; 

^           2»7r      i-i-k   .    2nir 
Qm'^  =  cos +  ^ sm : 

2(n-l)ir     «->-A   .    2(ii-l)ir 
y,  --  =  cos— ^-^  +  —^  sin  -^-^; 
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yr-  -  ?,- = (^/="l  +  ^^)  sin  H^'. 

But  by  655,  we  have  the  formula, 

comparing  then  the  coefficients  of  v/If^  ^e  find 

,     .    ,    .    (2n-l)r  2nw 

.     ,   .    (fi+l)ir  nw 

» t  -  ife  8in  ^ — 5-^—  cosec  -^ , 

as  in  the  article  just  cited.    Or  we  might  have  compeared  the  real 
parts  (those  independent  of  the  ordinary  V- 1),  in  the  same  ge- 
neral formula,  and  so  have  obtained  the  same  result,  under  the 
form, 

k-i^j         ,    .    2nir     *-»+>,.   .    2nir    .    ,    2(fi-2)ir. 
_^.i^.-sm  — =-^{.sin  — +  Asin-1^^ 

becaase  this  last  product  would  easily  be  foood  to  be 

=  g,"*^»  -  (real  part  of)  yr**'. 

Or  we  may  write,  at  oace, 

«i8in  ^=(/^  +  ^')"(?.--' -?.--'). 

and  the  imaginary  symbol  will  still  be  found  to  disappear,  and 
the  same  real  result  as  before  be  obtained,  when  the  proper  re- 
ductions are  made,  in  the  manner  indicated  above. 

657*  It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that  such  calculadons  as 
these  with  biquatemionSi  or  with  mixed  expressions  invoMng 
ijk  and  V-l,  are  sometimes  very  delicate,  and  require  great  cau- 
tion, from  the  following  circumstance,  to  which  nothing  analo- 
gous occurs  in  the  theory  of  pure  or  single  or  recU  quaternions. 
This  circumstance  is  that  the  product  of  two  biquatbrnions 
may  vanish^  without  either  factor  separaieiy  vanishing.  To  gire 
a  very  simple  example,  the  product 

While  i  +  V - 1  and  k-  ^-l  must  eocA  be  considered  as  different 
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s 

from  zeroy  if  k  be  still  one  of  the  peculiar  symbols  of  thi9  calcu- 
lus, while  V- 1  is  the  old  imaginary.    We  might  therefore  write 

(A  +  \/^)-»  0  =  (A-  \/nr)  9, 

where  47  is  an  arbitrary  quaternion,  not  necessarily  equal  to  zero. 
In  the  recent  question,  we  might  in  like  manner  have  written, 

q  being  an  arbitrary  quaternion,  reducible  to  the  reed  kind  :  be- 
cause, by  the  rules  of  this  calculus,  we  have 


(^>- 


And  thus  it  might  appear  that  an  arbitrary  addition  would  be 
made  to  the  value  lately  found  for  thn^.  Such  arbitrary  addition 
might  indeed  present  itself,  in  some  other  investigation  with  ftt- 
quatemions.  But  in  the  example  of  the  foregoing  article,  we 
knew,  by  the  nature  of  the  question,  that  the  final  and  reduced 
expression  for  the  continued  fraction^  Usy  could  contain  no  ima- 
ginary term.  We  were  therefore,  in  this  case,  justified  in  adopt* 
ing  those  reductions,  which  caused  the  symbol  ^-1  to  disappear, 
and  which  we  found  to  be  consistent  among  themselves.  Still 
the  remark  of  the  present  article  may  shew,  how  cautiously  it 
might  become  needful  to  proceed  in  other  cases,  where  no  such 
check  was  previously  known  to  exist,  on  the  results  of  operations 
with  biquatemkiiis,  in  which  anything  like  division  h  involved. 
658.  In  the  example  of  art.  653,  it  was  supposed  that  tfo»0. 
But  if  we  had  considered,  more  generally,  the  continued  fraction. 


-ihh 


where  c  «  tto  "^  any  real  and  given  quaternion,  while  ^1  and  g, 
shall  still  be  supposed  to  denote,  as  in  653,  the  two  real  roots 
of  the  quadratic  equation  q^'^qi+ji  we  might  then  calculate  the 
value  of  tt,  by  the  two  last  formulee  of  651,  combined  with  the 
following  initial  value  of  v^b  : 

Vo  =  (qi  +  c)  {qi  4  cyK 
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And  because  the  quadratic  gives, 
and  in  like  manner, 

tre  see  that  the  common  value  of  the  sixth  powers  of  all  the  six 
roots  q  is  unity,  a  result  which  may  easily  be  otherwise  proved, 
from  the  expressions  assigned  in  former  articles,  for  each  of  those 
roots  in  particular.    Thus, 

and  the  values  of  the  continued  fraction  form  still  a  period  of  six 
terms.  Indeed  if  it  happen  that  the  quaternion  c  is  a  real  root 
of  this  other  quadratic  equation, 

so  that  either 

or 

c  =  -5r,  =  -.J(-l+t->-*), 

we  shall  then  have 


^-c,«,=  (h^)'c  =  c; 


•  +  c 

and  the  value  of  the  continued  fraction  will  become,  in  this  case, 
constant.  But  for  every  other  real  value  of  c,  the  fraction  drcti- 
lateSf  as  above. 

659.  The  following  is  an  example  of  a  continued  fraction  of 
the  foregoing  form,  which  converges  generally  to  a  Umity  instead 
of  circulating  in  a  period.    Let  there  be  now. 


Am- 


c  still  denoting  some  real  and  given  quaternion,  as  the  initial  va- 
lue of  the  fraction.    The  quadratic  in  q  becomes  now 
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of  which  the  two  real  and  the  four  imaginary  roots  have  been  al- 
ready assigned.  Attending  only  to  the  former,  we  have  by 
646,  651, 

yi  =  4t-2i,  9a=t-  2kf 
i;o=(c  +  t-2A)(c  +  4i-2*)-S 
t;x=(i-2A)^Vo(4t-2A)-*, 

«,=  (l-«?x)'*(Vxyi-5'a). 
Here 

T(4t-2A)«2v'6;T(i-2A)«v'5; 
and  therefore 

Tqi  =  2Tya ;  Tr,  «  2"  Tvo. 

If  we  suppose  that  c  is  a  real  root  of  this  new  quadratic, 

c«  +  6d  =  iq;, 
so  that  either 

c«-^i  =  2£-4t,  or c=-y8*2A-*> 

then  in  the  first  case  we  shall  have 

and  in  the  second  case, 

In  these  two  caaesy  then,  the  value  of  the  continued  fraction  re- 
mains constant  (as  in  the  example  at  the  end  of  658) ;  in  fact 
these  two  real  values  of  the  initial  quaternion  c  give 

10; 


•im- 


^.    c  =  c 

In  fact  if  we  assume  Uo «  2A  -  4t,  we  find 

«i=loy(6t  +  «o)-*«lQ/(2A  +  «V  =  -2;(2*  +  t>2*-4i, 

and  similarly  for  all  subsequent  values  of  Ux ;  or  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  assume  the  initial  value,  Uo^^h- 1,  we  find 

«,-iq;(2*  +  4i)-»-6j(*+2i)-»=-i(ife  +  20-2*-t, 

and  the  fraction  will  still  be  constant.     In  every  other  case, 
that  is,  for  every  other  assumed  and  real  quaternion  value  of  c. 
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the  value  of  the  fraction  will  varj^^  ir^r^i  being  always  different 
from  u,;  but  this  value  will  converge  to  a  definite  quaternion, 
namely,  to  2ii;  - 1,  as  its  limit :  for  we  shall  have, 

Tr^  =2— Tt?o=0,  v^  -0,  u^  «'q,^2k-i. 

It  might  then,  perhaps,  seem  not  too  fanciful  to  say,  that  these 
two  values, 

2X;-t;and2£-4t, 

correspond  respectively  to  positions  of  stable  and  unstttble  equi- 
Ubrium^  for  the  continued  fraction  Ux  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  the  present  article.  If  we  set  out  with  assuming  either^  we 
shall  never  leiwe  that  assumed  position,  or  value :  but  if  we  begin 
with  any  other  Uoy  the  fraction  will  tend  indefinitely  to  become 
equal  to  the  stable  value^  2k  - 1,  and  will  not  tend  to  equality  with 
the  unstable  value,  2k  -  4t. 

660.  If  the  initial  value  c,  of  the  fraction  considered  in  the 
foregoing  article,  be  assumed  equal  to  a  vector  po  perpendicular 
to^i  so  that 

Uo  —  C  =  po=  iXo  +  kZQf 

where  a?o  and  Zq  may  be  regarded  as  the  rectangular  co-ordinates 
of  a  point  Po  in  the  plane  of  xz ;  then 

SO  that  we  may  write, 

Ui  s  pi  e  ixi  +  Azi  =  the  vector  of  Pi, 

the  new  or  derived  point  Pi  being,  like  the  assumed  point  Po,  in 
the  plane  of  xz  or  of  tA,  but  having  its  coordinates  therein  deter- 
mined by  the  two  expressions, 

-10*0  10(5  +  go) 

In  like  manner,  from  this  first  derived  poifU  Pi,  we  may  pass  to 
a  second  derived  point  p„  of  which  the  vector  and  the  co-ordinates 
are,  respectively, 

Ut^pt-iXi^  kz%y 
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-  lOzi  _    10(5  +  ar,) 


(5  +  a?i)»  +  2f/    '     (5  +  ^i)»  +  V' 

80  that,  by  substituUon  of  the  recent  values  for  Xif  z^  we  have 
these  other  values : 

^4(xo^5)         _  4(zo-2) 

'     (;ro+5)»+(2o-2)^'  "  (a:o+5)»  +  (Zo-2)«* 

If  we  assume  a?o«~4,  2ro"2,  we  shall  have,  by  these  formulae, 
a?i  =  -4,  «i  =  2,  a?a  =  -4,  ^i  =  2,  &e,;  or  if  we  assume  «o  =  -lj 
Zo  =  2,  then  ari  e-  1,  ;?!  >::  2,  d^^- 1,  Zs^  2,  &c. ;  but  if  we  begin 
with  any  other  initial  values  of  x  and  z,  the  results  of  the  sue- 
cessive  substitutions  will  give  a  series  of  varying  values  for  those 
co-ordinates :  for  the  equations 

"lOz  10  (5 -I- a?) 

^'^{5  +  xy+z^'  ^^ {5+xy+z*' 

give 

(5  +  a:)aj  +  ^*  =  0,  (6 +  «)« +  2:*  =  5(5  +  ar), 

and  therefore 

«  =  2,  a:*  +  6ar  +  4«0,  ««-l,  or«-4. 

We  may  however  prove,  even  without  quaternions,  what  the 
analysis  of  the  foregoing  article  enables  us  at  once  to  foresee, 
namely,  that  if  Fi  and  Ft  be  the  two  fixed  points  whose  co-ordi- 
nates are  respectively  (~4,  2)  and  (-  I,  2),  then  any  other  as- 
sumed initial  point  Po  will  have  its  ultimate  derivative  at  the  lat- 
ter  of  the  two  fixed  points,  as  a  limiting  position :  or  in  symbols 
that 

P.  =  F,. 

In  fietct  we  have 

p^»=  (a?o+  4)«+  (2ro-2)S  VoFJ^^(Xo  +  1)»  +  (^o-  2)% 
and  similarly, 

piFi'  =  («,  +  4)«  +  {zi  -  2)«,  ?;?,« -  (a?i  +  1  )*  +  (zi  -  2)». 
But 

arj«  +  2fi««100{(6  +  aroV  +  V)-S- 
and  hence,  after  a  few  other  easy  reductions,  we  find  that 
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and  therefore  that 


Hence 


^Vi 

-^7  = 

(a:o  +  5)*  +  Zo« 

+  (Zi 

-2)»  = 

5{(xo+l)»  +  (zo-2)*) 

(jro  +  5)»+Zo» 

PiF, 

■^PiF, 

=  iPoF, -^  PoFi. 

PiiF,  ^  PuFi  =  2-"Po  F, -^  PoFi  ; 


and  therefore,  unless  it  happen  that  the  assumed  initial  point 
incides  with  the  fixed  point  Fi,  the  derived  point  p«  must  tend  to 
coincide  with  the  other  fixed  point  f,  ;  or  in  symbolsi  at  the  limits 

'  p.  F,»  0,  and  p,  =  F„  as  above. 

And  the  law  of  this  approach^  of  the  point  Ph  to  its  limiting  po- 
sition, is  at  the  same  time  seen  to  be  the  continual  bisection  of 
the  quotientf  of  its  distances  from  the  two  fixed  points. 

661.  The  recent  calculations  with  co-ordinates^  by  which 
this  law  and  limit  have  been  established,  are  no  doubt  sufliciently 
easy :  yet  I  think  that  they  cannot  compete  in  simplicity  with 
the  quaternion  method,  which  expresses  both  (and  indeed  also 
other  and  more  general  results,  depending  on  other  suppositions 
respecting  the  initial  value  c),  by  the  formula  of  659, 

Tr,-2-'Tt;o; 

where  the  quaternion  Vo  is  the  initial  quotient,  and  v,  is  the  va- 
riable quotient,  of  the  two  vectors  drawn  from  the  fixed  points 
to  the  point  p.  The  formulae  of  the  article  just  cited  give  also 
easily, 

and  therefore 

An  interesting  geometrical  interpretation  may  be  assigned  to 
these  last  results.  For,  from  the  geometrical  significations  just 
now  stated,  of  the  quaternions  Vo,  t^x*  combined  with  the  princi- 
ples of  art.  321,  &c.^  it  may  be  easily  inferred  that  the  alternate 
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points,  Po»  Pt9  P49  •  •  P2«»  ••  are  all  situated  on  one  common  circle 
passing  through  the  two  fixed  points  ;  and  that  in  like  manner, 
the  other  series  0/ alternate  points^  Pi,  Ps,  P6»  &c.,  are  all  situated 
on  another  circular  circumference^  which  contains  also  the  two 
fixed  points  Fi  and  f,.  Accordingly,  we  may  confirm  this  result 
by  the  method  of  co-ordinates,  by  shewing  that  the  values  found 
in  660  for  x^  and  z^  give, 

2ra-2         "         Zo-2        * 

As  a  numerical  example,  if  we  place  the  initial  point  Pq  at  the 
origin  of  vectors,  we  shall  have  the  following  co-ordinates,  for 
points  of  the  two  alternate  series: 

/-20  50\  /-500     1050\ 

Po-(0,0);  P.-(-29.29J^    ^*  =  i"64r'   64rj' 

P,  =  (0,2)5P,-^:3?,2);    P,«^I^,  2); 

so  that  Po,  Pa,  and  P4,  are  situated  on  the  circle  of  which  the 
equation  is 

and  which  evidently  passes  through  the  fixed  points  (-  4,  2)  and 
(-1,2);  while  Pi,  P9,  and  Pa  are  on  the  straight  line 

2r=2, 

which  passes  through  the  same  pair  of  fixed  points,  and  must  be 
regarded  as  the  limit  of  a  circle^ 

662.  As  regards  the  general  relation  between  the  two  circu* 
lar  loci,  considered  in  the  preceding  article,  it  may  suffice  to 
observe  that  if  o  be  the  origin  of  vectors,  and  if  we  introduce,  the 
symbols  ici  and  k%  to  denote  the  vectors  of  the  two  fixed  points, 
making 

Ki rr oFi » 2A - 4y,    ICs«OF,«2A-|, 

we  shall  have,  by  659,  660, 

and  therefore, 

2u 
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VVi  -  -UlC,  U.  VcKi  «*U.  1^X0"*, 

where  Xo=^  t?oici«a  certain  vector  oLq  in  the  plane  otikj  namely 
(see  the  Fourth  Lecture)  the  fourth  proportional  to  the  three 
vectors  p^ -  1C19  po - k^  and  ici^  or  to  ki -pot  k%- f>09  and  ici,  that  is, 
to  PoFi,  PoFa,  and  OFi,  which  are  lines  in  the  same  given  plane. 
But  we  have  also  (compare  651,  661)  in  the  present  question, 

»i  =  0*1  -  Ki)  (pi  -  ici)-*  =  (ica  -  pi)  (ki  -  pi)-  *  =  PiF,  -5-  PiFi ; 

thus,  equating  the  angles  of  the  two  quaternions  t^i  and  k^Xv^S 
which  have  been  proved  to  have  equcU  versors^  we  find  that  the 
angle  FiPiFi  in  the  second  circular  segment,  or  the  angle  svIk 
tended  at  the  derived  point  Pi  by  the  fixed  line  FiFj,  or  the  rota- 
tion  from  PiFi  to  PiFs,  is  equal  to  the  rotation  from  Ao  to  «„  or 
from  oLo  to  0F3 ;  while  the  rotation  from  ici  to  Xo>  or  from  ofi  to 
OLo,  is  equal  (by  the  above-mentioned  propartionaUtj/)  to  the  ro- 
tation from  ici  -f>o  to  Ki  -po»  or  from  PqFi  to  PoF„  or  to  the  angle 
FiPoFa  in  thejirst  circular  segment^  which  the  same  fixed  line 
FiFa  subtends  at  the  assumed  point  Po-  But  the  sum  of  the  two 
rotations,  from  ki  to  Xo  and  from  X«  to  jct,  is  equal  to  the  rotation 
from  Ki  to  fca,  or  from  oFi  to  of,,  or  to  the  fixed  angle  FiOF,  which 
the  same  fixed  line  subtends  at  the  origin  o.  The  following  is 
therefore  the  required  relation  between  the  two  circular  loci,  or 
between  the  angles  subtended  therein,  by  the  common  chord 
FiF, :  **  the  sum  of  these  two  angles^  m  the  two  circles^  orin  those 
segments  of  them  which  contain  alternately  the  successive  and 
derived  points  p,  is  equal  to  the  fixed  angle  at  the  origin  ;**  orin 
symbols, 

FiPpFf  +  FiPiFj  =  FiOFf 

If  this  formula  should  give  a  negative  value  for  an  angle,  the 
fixed  angle  FiOF,  being  considered  as  positive^  it  would  imply 
that  the  derived  point  which  is  the  vertex  of  that  angle  lies  in  a 
segment  situated  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  fixed  line  FiF,. 

663.  The  following  is  a  shorter  mode  of  obtaining  the  same 
result.  In  general,  let  k,  k  be  any  two  vectors,  and  v  any  qua- 
ternion coplanar  with  k,  so  that 

S.vic-O,  vk--K,vk^kKv. 
Then 
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ic'vic-»=»icV*Kt;;  U.ic't;ic-»  =  U(icVOUt?-»; 

and  therefore,  if  le'be  also  a  line  in  the  plane  (or  perpendicular  to 
the  axis)  of  v,  so  that  S  •  t^ic'"  0,  we  shall  have  the  formula, 

where  the  angles  are  to  be  interpreted  as  rotations^  and  added 
with  their  proper  signSf  as  such.  Applying  this  result  to  the 
expressions  for  Vo,  t?i»  assigned  in  the  foregoing  article,  we  might 
infer  at  once«  that  (with  this  interpretation  of  the  angles^  as  ro- 
tations, which  will  not  always  coincide  with  that  adopted  in  the 
Fourth  Lecture)  the  following  relation  holds  good : 

which  agrees  with  that  recently  found.  As  an  example,  when 
we  suppose  that  Po  is  at  o,  or  that  po «  0,  then  t;o « icaief  S  &n<l  the 
last  formula  gives  ZVibO;  and  accordingly  we  saw  in  661  that 
in  this  particular  case  the  alternate  derived  points  Pi,  Pt,  p^  are 
situated  on  the  straight  line  FiF,,  prolonged  through  Ft,  since 
we  had,  for  the  co-ordinates  of  each  of  them,  a;  >  -  1,  s  •>  2.  But 
I  cannot  say  that  such  confirmations  by  co-ordinates  add  any- 
thing to  my  own  conviction  of  the  truth  of  a  conclusion  obtained 
by  calculation  with  quaternions. 

664.  It  may  be  satisfactory,  however,  to  generalize  the  con* 
structioH  of  art.  660,  for  derimmg  the  point  Pi  from  Pq,  or  Pa  from 
Pi,  &c.,  and  at  the  same  time  to  state  it,  and  its  results,  under  a 
more  purely  geometrical  Jbrm,  and  one  which  shall  be  indepen- 
dent, as  to  its  expression^  of  both  co-ordinates  and  quaternions. 
And  you  will  (I  think)  have  little  difficulty  in  now  perceiving  how 
the  consideration  of  the  continued  fraction 


■'-(^)' 


Po> 


where  a,  /3,  po>  pa  ar^  veal  vectors,  /3  being  perpendicular  to  the 
other  three,  and  the  condition  a^  +  4/3'  >  0  being  satisfied  (see 
art.  649),  conducts  to  the  following  results,  under  the  form  of  a 
geometrical  theorem^  or  rather  series  of  theorems,  which  seem 
to  be  somewhat  new  in  their  kind. 

665.  Let  c  and  d  be  two  g^ven  points,  and  p  an  assumed 

2u  2 
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point*    Join  dp,  and  draw  cq  perpendicular  thereto,  and  towards 
a  given  band,  in  the  assumed  plane  cdp,  so  that  the  rectangle 
CQ .  DP  may  be  equal  to  a  given  area.     From  the  derived  point 
Q,  as  from  a  new  assumed  point,  derive  a  new  point  r,  by  the 
same  rule  of  construction.    Again  conceive  that  s  is  derived  from 
R,  and  T  from  s,  &c.,  by  an  indefinite  repetition  of  the  process. 
Then,  if  the  given  area  be  less  than  half  the  square  of  the  givem 
line  CD,  and  if  a  semicircle  (towards  the  proper  hand)  be  con- 
structed on  that  line  as  diameter,  it  will  be  possible  to  inscribe  a 
parallel  chord  ab,  such  that  the  given  area  shall  be  represented 
by  the  product  of  the  diameter  cd,  and  the  distance  of  this  chord 
therefrom.     We  may  also  conceive  that  b  is  nearer  than  a  to  c, 
so  that  ABCD  is  an  uncrossed  trapezium  inscribed  in  a  circle,  and 
the  angle  abc  is  obtuse.    This  construction  being  clearly  under- 
stood^  it  becomes  obrious,  I**,  that  because  the  g^ven  area  is  equal 
to  each  of  the  two  rectangles,  ca  .  da  and  cb  .  db,  while  the  an- 
gles in  the  semicircle  are  right,  then,  whether  we  begin  by  assum- 
ing the  position  of  the  point  p  to  be  at  the  corner  a,  or  at  the 
corner  b,  of  the  trapezium,  every  one  of  the  derived  points,  q,  r, 
8,  T,  &c.>  will  coincide  with  the  position  so  assumed  for  p,  how- 
ever far  the  process  of  derivation  may  be  continued.    But  I  also 
say,  11°^,  that  if  any  other  point  in  the  plane,  except  these  two 
fixed  pointSj  a,  b,  be  assumed  for  p,  then  not  only  will  its  tiic- 
cefisive  derivatives^  q,  r,  s,  t,  . .  be  all  distinct  from  it,  and  froni 
each  other,  but  they  will  tend  successively  and  indefinitely  to 
coincide  with  that  one  of  the  two  fixed  points  which  has  been 
above  named  b.    I  add,  III'^,  that  if,  from  any  point  t,  distinct 
from  A  and  from  b,  we  go  bach^  by  an  inverse  process  of  deriva- 
tion, to  the  next  preceding  point  s  of  the  recently  considered 
ries,  and  thence,  by  the  same  inverse  law,  to  R,  Q,  p,  &c., 
process  will  produce  an  indefinite  tendency  to,  and  an  ultimate 
coincidence  with,  the  other  of  the  two  fixed  points,  namely,  a. 
I V^.  The  common  law  of  these  two  tendencies,  direct  and  in- 
verse, is  contained  in  the  formula, 

QB  .  PA        CB 

=  —  »  constant; 

QA  .  PB        CA 

which  may  be  variously  transformed,  and  in  which  the  constant 
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is  independent  of  the  position  of  p.  V^.  The  alternate  paints^  p, 
R,  T,  &c.,  are  all  contained  on  one  common  circular  segment  apb  ; 
and  the  other  system  of  aUemate  points,  q,  s,  &c.,  has  for  its 
locus  another  circular  segment,  aqb,  on  the  samejixed  base,  ab« 
VI^.  The  relation  between  these  two  segments  is  expressed  by 
this  other  formula,  connecting  the  angles  in  them, 

apb  +  AQB  ~  ACB  ; 

the  angles  being  here  supposed  to  change  signs,  when  their  ver- 
tices cross  the  fixed  line  ab.  The  symbols  a,  b,  c,  p,  q,  b«  s, 
T,  of  the  present  article  correspond  evidently  to  the  less  general 
Fit  ^tf  o,  Po)  Pi,  Pa,  P),  Pa,  Pe,  of  660,  &c.  It  has  not  been  thought 
necessary,  at  this  stage,  to  draw  any  illustrative  diagram. 

666.  If  the  given  area  under  dp  and  cq  were  greater  them  the 
half  square  of  the  given  line  cd,  there  would  then  be  no  tendency 
of  the  derivative  points  to  converge  to  any  limiting  position;  the 
points  A,  B,  of  the  recent  construction  becoming  then  imaginary: 
or  the  right  line  ab  no  longer  intersecting  the  semicircle  on  cd 
(compare  649).  This  answers  to  the  case  where  a^  +  4/3*  <  0, 
Ta'  <2T/3,  for  which  we  saw  (in  649)  that  the  two  vector  roots 
of  the  quadratic  equation  q^^qa  +  fi  became  imaginary  ;and  it  may 
be  exemplified  by  the  continued  firaction  of  art.  658,  for  which  it 
was  shewn  that  there  is  circulation  instead  of  convergence.  Geo- 
metrically,  if  the  rectangle  cq  •  dp  be  equal  to  the  square  on  cd, 
instead  of  being  less  than  its  hal/^  the  construction  of  the  forego- 
ing article  g^ves  a,  period  of  six  points  (of  which  one  may  go  off 
to  infinity),  instead  of  giving  a  series  of  points,  tending  to  a  fi- 
mit.  In  the  case  of  transition  from  real  to  what  may  be  called 
imaginary  convergence,  namely,  in  the  case  when  a^  +  4/3*  -  0,  or 
when  the  rectangle  is  just  equal  to  the  half  square,  so  that  the 
line  AB  touches  the  semicircle,  some  difficulties  of  a  peculiar  kind 
present  themselves,  on  which  I  cannot  enter  now. 

667.  But  in  connexion  with  them,  and  with  the  whole  sub- 
ject recently  discussed,  I  may  remark  that  the  quadratic  equa- 
tion 7*  B  ^a  +  /3  of  649,  where  a  and  /3  denote  two  real  and  rect- 
angular vectors,  will  be  found  to  conduct  (compare  658)  to  the 
following  biquadratic  equation, 
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which  is  satisfied  by  the  imaginary  as  well  as  by  the  leml  qnater- 
nioD  roots  q  of  the  former  quadratic  equation.  In  hdf  the  qua- 
dratic g^ves, 

j»  =  y*a  +  yj3  «=  (?a  +  /3)  a  +  yj3  =  y  (a*  + /3)  +  /3a; 
5*-J«(a»+/3)+j/3a=g'(a'  +  a/3  +  /3a)  +  /3(a*  +  ^) 
=  ya»  +  i3a'  +  ^»  =  a»(3a+/3)+/3«  =  aY+i3'. 

This  new  and  biquadrtUic  equation  in  g  is  only  o{  quadratic/arm^ 
relatively  to  q* ;  and  on  account  of  the  scalar  character  of  its  oo- 
eflBcients  a*  and  /3'«  it  gives,  as  in  algebra, 

(2j«-a')'-a*  +  4/3*. 

But  in  the  critical  case  just  mentioned,  where 

a*  +  4/3«  =  0,orTa«  =  2T^,  a*  =  -2T/3, 

we  are  not  to  in/ir  that 

2g«-a»=0, 

except  for  the  real  roots  of  the  original  quadratic,  whidi  roots  may 
in  this  case  be  said  to  he^ur  real  and  equal  vectors;  namely, 
by  the  formula  I.  or  II.  of  the  lately  cited  article  649, 

J=ia+a-»j3-i(l  +  U/3)a, 

these  two  last  expressions  becoming  equal  here,  because 

For  besides  these  real  and  equal  roots,  the  formula  III.  of  649 
affords  also  in  this  case  the  two  imaginary  or  biqueUemion  solu- 
tions included  in  the  expressions, 

g.(l-U/3){Ja±/:ai/T^)-Sg+Vg; 
Sq  being  a  pure  imaginary  scalar  (compare  637, 640),  namely, 

Sj  =  ±  i/TIa/T^,  giving  Sj«  —  T/3«ia«; 
and  V;  a  mixed  imaginary  vector^  of  the  form 

while  p  and  p"  are  two  real  and  rectangular  and  equally  long  vec- 
torsy  namely. 
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p  -  i  (1- U/3)  a,  p'  —  VpVTp; 


8o  that 


Hence,  for  these  two  biquaternion  values  of  q^  we  have 

and  finally 

{2q*  -  a»)'  •»  0,  as  above, 

without  2q*  -  a^  itself  here  vanishing.  These  results,  so  £Eur  as 
they  relate  to  biquatemions,  will  soon  be  stated  more  generally. 
668.  The  analysis  of  articles  651,  659,  &c.,  enables  us  easily 
to  prove  the  following  general  theorem :  if  a  and  b  denote  any 
two  real  quaternions,  and  if  c  be  any  other  real  quaternion,  which 
is  not  a  root  of  the  quadratic  equation 

then 


( 


:i}'-^- 


c'  being  that  real  root  of  the  last-mentioned  quadratic,  which  has 
the  lesser  tensor.  In  the  pase  of  the  continued  fractions  consi- 
dered in  653,  658,  the  two  real  roots  of  the  quadratic  in  c  had 
equal  tensors  (each  » 1) ;  and  the  recent  theorem  of  convergence 
was  therefore  in  that  case  inapplicable^  being  replaced  (as  we 
have  seen)  by  a  certain  circulating  property.  In  the  more  ge- 
neral case,  when  such  equality  of  tensors  does  not  exist,  if  we 
change  a,  6,  c,  respectively,  to 

where  the  twelve  new  symbols  adcCd^bbW^ccc^c*^  are  supposed 
to  denote  so  many  real  scalars,  whereof  a . .  6 . .  may  be  supposed 
to  be  given^  and  c .  •  to  be  assumed;  if  we  also  make,  for  abridg- 
ment, 

tf»«  (a  +  c)«  -f  (a'  +  0^ +  (flr+  cO'  +  (a'''+  OS 
and  then  derive  four  new  scalars  Ci . . .  from  c ...  by  the  formulas, 
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ci'  =  e-«{ft^(a  +  c)-r(a'+c;)-ft(a%0  +  i'(^  +  0i» 

and  80  proceeding,  derive  a  new  system  of  four  scalars,  Ct  •  •  • 
from  a  . .  6  • .  Ci . .  ,  as  Ci . .  have  been  derived  from  a  • .  6  . .  c  •  •  , 
and  another  new  system  from  this,  &c.,ad  infiniiumj  we  have  the 
following  Theorem:  ^^  the  ultimate  result  of  the  process  thus  de- 
fined will  generally  be  one  fixed  and  limUing  system  ofjimr 
values^ 

namely,  Ma^  oii€  {>/'^Ae  two  real  systems  of  values  of  these  last 
symbols,  satisfying  the  system  of  the  four  equations 

where  JB« = (a  +  C)«  +  {a'  +  C)'  +  (a"+.(r)«  +  (a**  +  C*)>, 

which  g^ves  the  lesser ^qf  two  real  values  to  the  following  other 
sum  of  four  squares: 

669.  We  may  here  dismiss  the  consideration  of  that  dass  of 
continued  fractions  which  has  been  the  subject  of  several  recent 
articles:  but  a  few  more  words  must  be  said  on  the  theory  of  the 
biquatemions.  In  general  (see  again  637, 640, 644)  a  biquater- 
nion,  such  as  the  following, 

may  be  decomposed  into  a  scalar  part^  of  the  form 

and  a  vector  part,  of  the  form  (compare  667), 

where 

W^Sq,w'^S^,p^Yq,p'^Y^; 

w  and  w'  denoting  here  two  real  scalarsy  p  and  p  two  real  vec- 
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iorSf  and  q^  q  two  real  quaternions.  And  by  the  same  analogy 
of  nomenclatorty  we  may  agree  to  call  an  expression  of  the  form 

le; + V^-1 «/  aBiscALAR ;  and  an  expression  of  the  form  p  +  v^- 1  p' 
a  BiYBCTOR ;  so  that  we  shall  have  this  general  formula  of 
decomposition : 

BiQUATBRNION  «  BiSCALAR  +  BlVBCTOR  ; 

the  grand  distinction,  in  calculation,  between  these  two  compo^ 
nent  parts  of  a  biquaternion  being,  that  a  btscaUxTf  although 
imaginary  as  a  number ,  is  yet  commutative  in  multiplication  with 
every  other  fector,  so  far  as  regards  arrangement  in  a  product 
(like  the  ^-1  of  644,  or  the  z  of  654);  whereas  a  bivector,  al- 
though it  may  be  said  to  denote  an  imaginary  line  in  space  (an- 
swering, for  instance,  as  in  649,  654,  to  geometrically  unreal  tn- 
tersections  of  loci),  is  yet  (like  the  real  vectors  of  the  present 
calculus)  in  general  non-commutative  as  a  fieictor.  We  may  also 
write,  by  analogy  to  a  formula  of  408, 

KQ-SQ-VQ; 

and  may  say  that  the  coffjugate,  or^  more  fully,  that  the  Biconju* 
gate  of  a  biquaternion  is  equal  to  the  biscalar,  minus  the  bivector. 
With  these  enlarged  meanings  of  the  symbols  S,  V,  K,  it  is  easy 
to  extend  to  biquaternions  a  great  variety  of  formula,  already  es- 
tablished for  quaternions ;  for  instance,  those  of  art.  499,  all  of 
which  are  frequently  useful;  and  the  following  (compare  190, 
519),  which  we  shall  shortly  have  occasion  to  employ : 

K.2iQ  =  K<2.KiJ;  Kn-n'K. 

670.  Pursuing  the  same  train  of  notation  and  nomenclature, 
1  propose  to  write,  by  analogy  to  a  formula  of  article  409  (or 
432), 

T(?oS(?-V(?, 

and  to  call  the  TQ  thus  found  the  tensor ,  or  more  fully  the  Bi- 
TBNSOR,  of  the  biquaternion  Q;  so  that  we  shall  have  the  gene- 
ral relation, 

Bitensor  squared  e  Biscalar  squared  -  Bivector  squared. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  square  of  a  bivector,  like  that  of  a 
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biscabur,  is  generally  a  bbcalar ;  die  square  of  a  bitenaor  is  tbero- 
fere  also  in  general  a  biscalar,  or  of  the  mixed  imn^nary  bnt  or- 

dinary  fonn,  

T<2»«ii  +  'n/-1«', 

where  u  and  u'  are  reals^  of  the  ordinary  algebraic  kind ;  it  is 
therefore  always  possible,  by  the  usual  rules  of  algebra,  to  ex- 
press the  bitensor  itself  under  the  analogous  form, 

where  /  and  f  are  reals,  satisfying  the  two  conditions, 

And  because  these  two  conditions  admit  generally  two  sohUiamSf 
or  leave  the  signs  of  t  and  I"  ambiguous,  although  related,  I  pro- 
pose to  remove  this  ambiguity ^  for  the  purposes  of  our  calculus, 
by  dining  that  the  real  part  of  a  bitensor  is  never  to  be  negen 
tive.  Indeed  it  may  happen  that  this  real  part  vanishes,  bj  the 
square  of  the  bitensor  becoming  equal  to  a  real  and  n^pative 
scalar;  to  meet  which  case,  I  propose  to  define  that  the  coeffi^ 

dent  qf  ^^\  in  the  imaginary  part  of  a  bitensor  is  to  be  taken 
positively y  when  the  real  part  of  the  bitensor  vanishes^  For  in- 
stance,  the  biquaternion  expressions  of  article  646  give, 

6    /-26    25    5\    ,„ 

Tj4»  =  l0,  Tj.»=Ty.»--10; 
and  therefore  (v  10  bdng  regarded  as  positive), 

T J,  =  7^4  -  VTo,  T y,  -  Ty,  =  Vri  y/  To". 
Id  general  the  notatioos  of  the  present  and  preceding  artulcs 

TQ'oCw+Vn  u>')» -(p +/"/>')»  =  (<+ v^O* 
-  W»  -  p^ -«>'»+ p*  +  2-/^  («w' -  8 ./»/»') ; 

that  is  (compare  538), 


I 
I 
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because 

q^w-^pi  ^^w'-¥p\  K^mu/-p\ 
We  may  then  write,  generally, 

T(gr+v/^30'=^+  |/^r»  S  .  j'Kg^,  t>0; 

and  shall  have,  to  determine  this  real  and  positive  scalar  ^,  the 
formula, 

We  have  also,  generally,  this  other  and  simpler  equation, 

QKQ-(TQ)S 

sothat  the  product  of  two  cofQugate  Kquatemions  is  equal  to 
the  square  of  their  common  hitensor:  which  miiy  be  compared 
with  a  result  of  the  lately  quoted  article  409,  or  of  the  earlier 
article  163.  We  may  also  agree  to  write  (compare  90}  the  ge- 
neral formula, 

Q-TQ.UQ-UQ.TQ; 

and  to  say  that  the  quotient  of  a  biquaternion,  divided  by  its  bi^ 
tensor,  is  generally  the  versor^  or^  more  fully,  the  Bivbrsor,  of 
that  biquatemion. 

671.  A  large  number  of  other  general  formulse  may  be  ex- 
tended in  like  mtonet  to  biquatemions ;  especially  all  those  which 
depend  only  on  the  symbolic  rules  for  calculating  with  sealars 

and  vectors  ( V^--l  being  still  treated  as  a  scalar),  including  the 
commutative  and  associative  principles  of  addition,  and  the  dis- 
tributive and  associative  principles  of  multiplication;  which  prin- 
ciples have  been  so  fully  illustrated,  and  indeed  proved  (as  theo- 
rems) in  earlier  articles,  in  connexion  with  their  geometrical 
significations,  while  only  real  (or  geometrically  interpretabh) 
quaternions  were  involved :  whereas  they  are  now  defined  to  hold 
good  also,  for  certain  new  or  extended  forms,  considered  as  crea- 
tures and  subjects  of  calculation.  Among  these  extended  results, 
or  generalized  ybrmuto,  it  seems  worth  while  to  notice  here  the 
following : 
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(T.iIQ)»-(Ti?)«(TQ)»; 

where  Q  and  B  may  denote  any  two  biquaternions.  When  m 
corresponding  formula  was  proved  in  article  189»  for  any  two 
real  quaternions,  it  was  done,  at  least  partly,  by  an  appeal  (as 
just  now  hinted)  to  the  geometrical  meanings  of  the  €u:is  of  tet^ 
«jon,  which  were  to  be  compounded  and  compared.  But  because 
the  acts  ofhitension^  to  be  now  combined,  are  geometricaUy  ima- 
ginary  (or  at  least  hitherto  uninterpreted) ^  we  must  employ  some 
symbolical  process^  such  as  the  following,  which  depends  upon 
the  final  formulae  of  the  two  foregoing  articles, 

(T.i?Q)*=JSQ.K.2JQ  =  2i.Q.KQ.KB 
-  R  (TQ)»  YLR  =  RYLR .  (TQ)«=  (T2i)«  (TQ)«. 

Or  we  might  observe  that 

(T.2IQ)»=(S.JSQ)«-(V.2IQ)S 

and  that 

S.2IQ  =  SJSSQ+i(V2IVQ+VQV2I), 

V./JQ  =  SJSVQ  +  ViJSQ  +  i(V2JV<2-VQV/J); 

whence 

(S  .IJQy- S2PSQ«+ 2S2ISQS.Vi?VQ 
+  i(VilVQ)«+i(VQV2I)*  +  iV2J»VQ«; 
(V.i?Qy-Sil«VQ«+V2?SQ»+2S/JSQS.VjBVQ 
+i  (yRYQy  +  i  {YQyRy-  ^YR'YQ\ 

and  therefore, 

(T.2i<2)»  =  (S2P-V2P)(SQ«-VQ0"(T-B)'(TQ)%asabove. 

Hence,  taking  on  both  sides  the  square-roots^  but  prefixing  now 
an  ambiguous  sign^  which  it  was  unnecessary  to  do  when  we 
were  dealing  only  with  real  and  positive  tensors,  we  have,  for 
any  two  biquaternions,  the  formula  : 

T.2IQ  =  ±T/J.TQ; 

and  more  generally,  for  any  number  of  such  factors,  we  may 
write  (compare  208), 

TnQ«±nTQ. 
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For  instance,  the  biiensor  of  a  power  of  a  biqaaternion  can  only 
differ  in  sign  (at  most),  from  the  corresponding  power  of  the  At- 
iensor.  But  such  differences  of  sign  nuty  arise,  in  the  applica- 
tions of  the  definition  given  in  article  670,  Tvhich  will  occasion- 
ally require  us  to  take  the  negative  of  a  product  of  bitensors,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  new  bitensor,  with  a  real  and  positive  part. 

672.  We  saw  in  667  that  the  square  of  a  certain  bivector  va^ 
nished,  without  that  bivector  vanishing  itself.  It  must  then  be 
possible  (as  in  the  case  of  that  bivector  for  example),  to  have  a 
null  bitensor  of  a  biquatemion  which  is  not  itself  equal  to  zero. 
And  it  is  easy  to  assign  the  conditions  under  which  such  a  result 

will  take  place.  For  by  670,  if  the  biquatemion  be  Q  «  g+  V^-i 
gff  where  q  and  q'  are  real  quaternions,  its  bitensor  will  vanish 
when,  and  only  when,  the  two  following  equations  are  satisfied : 

But  gfKq^'Tq'*;  thus,  if  we  still  suppose  that  Q  itself  does  not 
vanish,  we  are  to  make 

and  the  expression  for  the  biquatemion  becomes, 

I  here  denoting  some  real  unit-vector.  We  may,  however,  trans- 
Jbrm  this  expression,  by  writing 

where  jc,  by  286,  will  denote  another  real  unit-line.  It  is  easy 
to  infer,  as  a  corollary  from  this  general  theorem,  or  to  prove  by 

a  process  more  direct,  that  a  bivector  p  +  |/- 1  p'  will  have  a 
ntdl  bitensor^  when  the  two  real  vectors  p  and  p'  on  which  it  de- 
pends represent  lines  whose  lengths  are  equal,  and  whose  direC' 
tions  are  rectangular;  or  that 

T(p+ vCTp')»o,  ifTp-Tp,andS.f)/o'-0. 

Accordingly  these  conditions  were  satisfied  in  the  case  of  article 

667. 

673.  The  following  appears  to  be  a  remarkable  example  of 
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the  occurrence  of  biquatermons  whose  tensors  are  noil.  Sob- 
tracting  the  expression  in  641  for  a  root  q  of  the  quadratic  equa- 
tion f^qa  +  bj  from  the  analogous  expression  for  another  root 
^,  which  answers  to  another  value  u(  of  to,  supposed  to  cones- 
pond  to  a  different  root  of  the  cubic  equation  (636)  in  v^y  and 
dividing  the  remainder  by  ^(«/-tc;)^we  find,  after  some  easy 
ductions,  the  following  biquatemion  value, 

where  X  is  an  imaginary  vector  (or  bivector),  namely, 

X« (tp  + w')  V.iry - 7  (uw'  +  o*) 

+  ur^  u/'^  (w'*+  i«p'  + tt^-a*)  aS .  ay  I 

and  n  is  another  bivector,  on  account  of  one  only  of  the  scalar 
values  of  w,  u/  being  real.  Squaring  and  reducing,  we  obtain 
the  equation. 

But  if  we  denote  by  w"*  the  third  root  of  the  equation  0  «/(te^ 
of  article  636,  regarded  as  a  cubic,  we  have 

t£;"  +  tt/'»  +  w'^»c  +  a';  (ii^  +  t«?^)tc?**  +  tc^tcr^  =  cci?+7"; 

ui'u/*uPm(S.ayy. 

Eliminating  therefore  u/^  and  c,  we  are  conducted  to  the  rela- 
tion, 

tc«M;'*(i£;»-a*)(ir'*-a')  =  w*M^7^-(tt^  +  M'''-aO(S.a7)». 

Comparing,  we  perceive  that 

X»-(i£;'-a*)'(M^''-a»)';  or,  fi^^l. 
Thus, 

TQ«-SQ*-VQ«-l-/ti'=0; 
and  finally 

TQ-0;T(}'-j).0. 


If,  then,  q  and  ^  be  (as  above)  two  differemi  roots  qfa  quadrm* 
tic  equation  in  quatemionSf  of  the  form  $*«  j^a  +  i,  which  corre* 
spond  to  two  different  roots  of  the  auxiliary  and  aUrie  equation 
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(636,  637),  their  difference^  q  -  7>  is  a  biquaiemion  with  an 
evanescent  tensor.  For  example,  if  we  take  the  six  roots  as- 
signed in  646,  646,  of  the  particular  quadratic  ^^5qi  + 10;,  we 
shall  easily  find  that  the  twelve  following  differences, 

?a-Ji>  ?»-?!» ?4-Ji>  j4-?af 

are  biquaternions  of  this  particular  kind ;  thus 

?."?!  — Jf-i*  +  i(l+i)/=^,:    1 

»^(-|)"^H)'^(T)*(T)-».'rto-».)-«. 

But  the  tensors  of  the  three  following  differences  of  purs  of 
roots  of  the  quadratic  (each  pair  answering  to  only  one  root  of 
the  auxiliary  cti&tc), 

qn-Qif  ?4-j»»  q9-qt» 

will  be  found  to  be  different  from  a^o.  A  more  general  ?erifi- 
cation  may  be  had  from  the  formulss  of  649. 

674.  We  saw,  in  657,  that  the  product  of  two  biquaternions 
might  ranish,  without  either ,/!iclor  vanishing  separately.  If  we 
now  propose  to  inquire  into  the  general  conditions  onder  which 
such  a  result  may  occur,  we  may  proceed  as  follows.  Breaking 
up  the  imaginary  (or  biquatemion)  equation^ 

(r+i/irrO(j+/^sO-0, 
into  the  two  real  equations, 

and  making  for  a  moment  r^q^s^a  real  quaternion^  which  in 
the  present  question  is  different  from  zero,  we  find, 

q^r'-'s,  ^^^rU,  (r/-»  +  r'rO«  =  0, 

(/rO*=-l,  r'-cr,  St-0,  Ti-l, 

r+rV-l=(l  +  tv'-l)r,  j+j^v'-l^-r^O+t/-!)*; 

so  that  the  evanescence  of  the  product  may  be  said  to  depend  on 
the  identity, 
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where  \/~l  is  still  the  ordinary  symbol  of  that  form,  and  c  is  a 
real  unit  vector,  of  which,  by  the  principles  of  the  present  cal- 
culus, the  square  is  negative  unity.  We  may,  however,  also 
write  (compare  672),  cr  »  ric,  where  k  denotes  another  real  ooit 
vector ;  and  therefore,  with  equal  generality,  under  the  conditioDS 
of  the  present  investigation, 

?  +  ?V~l  =  (ic+V-l)?'; 

and  we  see  that  when  two  biquaternion  factors  thus  give  a  nail 
product  (of  the  form  0  +  0^-1),  without  either  separately  va- 
nishing, the  tensor  of  each  is  zero.  Conversely,  it  is  obvious  now 
(see  again  672),  that  when  the  tensor  of  a  biquaternion  vanishes, 
that  biquaternion  may  always  be  associated  as  a  factor^  whether 
as  multiplier  or  as  multiplicand,  with  another^  in  such  a  way  that 
their  product  may  be  zero;  and  indeed  that  this  may  be  done  in 
indefinitely  many  ways,  because  an  arbitrary  but  finite  biquater- 
nion factor  may  be  introdu^  at  pleasure.  It  seems  convenient, 
therefore,  to  call  biquaternions  of  this  class  nullific,  or  to  say 
that  they  are  nullifibrs  ;  and  it  is  worth  observing,  that  the 
reciprocal  of  such  a  nuUifier  is  infinite.     For  in  general  we  may 
write,  as  a  formula  for  the  reciprocal  of  a  biquaternion^  the  fol- 
lowing : 

(g +r  v^-1)-*  =  (y  +  rqrir)-*  -  (r  +  jrr  ^j)- V"l ; 
where,  by  672,  we  have  now, 

qr^^i,  rq-^-i,  gr^q^-r,  rq-^r^-qi 

and  therefore, 

(jr  +  rt/-l)-*  =  ao  +  oo  V-l>if  T(y  +  rt/-l)»0. 

We  may  also  write  this  other  general  expression, 

where,  when  the  tensor  of  g  +  r  t/-l  is  zero,  the  denominator  of 
the  fraction  vanishes,  without  the  numerator  vanishing  generally. 
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It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  after  what  has  been  shewn  above^ 
that  whenever  (as  in  667)  the  square  of  a  biquaternion  vanisheSy 
the  biquaternion  itself  must  belong  to  the  nuUtfic  class.  But  it 
may  be  noted  here  that  the  equation 

where  q  h  a.  ^iven  and  reo/  quatemion^  admits  generally  of  the 
following  imaginary  or  biquaternion  pair  of  solutions, 

in  addition  to  the  obvious  and  real  pair ^ 

Q^±q. 

676.  To  give  now,  although  very  briefly,  for  the  subject  is 
of  great  extent,  some  notion  of  the  manner  in  which  biquater- 
nions  may  be  us^l  in  geometry^  let  us  resume  the  equation  of 
the  unit  sphere  (168),  p'  + 1  =  0,  and  change  the  vector  p  to  a  it- 
vector/orm^  such  as  a+  r  v^~l.  The  equation  of  the  sphere  then 
breaks  up  into  the  system  of  the  two  following, 

a»-T»+l-0,  S.cjr-O; 

and  suggests  our  considering  a  and  r  as  two  real  and  rectangular 
vectors,  such  that  Tr  =  (Ta^  -  1)*.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  infer  that 
if  we  assume  a  D  X,  where  X  is  a  vector  given  in  position,  the  new 
real  vector  a  +  r  will  terminate  on  the  surface  of  a  double-sheeted 
and  equiUUeral  hyperboloid;  and  that  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
assume  r  |  X,  then  the  locus  of  the  extremity  of  the  real  vector 
a  +  r  will  be  an  equilateral  but  single^sheeted  hyperboloid.  The 
study  of  these  two  hyperboloids  is,  therefore,  in  this  way  con- 
nected very  simply,  through  biquaternions,  with  the  study  of  the 
sphere :  and  thus  it  may  be  understood  that  the  eminently  simple 
equation,  p*B~  1,  of  the  latter  surface,  may  be  made  to  furnish 
the  solutions  of  many  difficult  problems,  respecting  other  surfaces 
of  the  second  degree.  I  intend  to  reprint,  as  an  Appendix  to 
this  Course  of  Lectures,  the  abstract  of  a  communication  made 
by  me  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  in  May,  1850,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  inscription  of  a  gauche  polygon  in  an  ellipsoid^  or  in 
a  hyperboloid,  when  the  n  successive  sides  of  the  polygon  are  re- 
quired to  pass  through  the  same  number  of  given  points  of  space, 

2x 
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cGstingutshing  between  the  two  great  cases^  where  the  number  of 
the  sides  is  odd^  and  where  it  is  even.  The  Abstract  referred  to 
has  been  drawn  op  in  a  geometrical  form^  but  it  is  altogether  a 
translation  into  geometrical  language  of  investigations  conducted 
with  quaternions,  and  extended  by  the  aid  of  biquatemions  on 
principles  already  indicated.  I  may  just  remark  here,  that  cer- 
tain formulae  of  the  Sixth  Lecture  (in  particular  those  of  articles 
335,  336)  played  an  important  part  in  the  quaternion  analysis 
employed.  Other  geometrical  uses  of  biquatemions  will  suggest 
themselves  to  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  (for 
example)  the  equations  of  436  and  438,  for  the  ellipsoid  and  doa- 
ble-sheeted hyperboloid,  namely, 

(S.p«-')»>(V.pp-0*-l» 
(S./)a-»)*  +  (V.pp-*)*"l» 

and  to  see  how  the  one  passes  into  the  other,  by  merely  changing 
/3  to  /BV-l ;  or  to  compare  on  the  same  plan  either  of  the  two 
equations  just  cited,  with  the  equation  of  the  single-sheeted  hy- 
perboloid in  430,  namely,  with  the  following, 

(S.pa->)*  +  (V.pj3-0'  =  -l- 

In  general  all  such  investigations  as  those  of  Poncelet,  respect- 
ing ideal  secants  in  geometry,  admit  of  being  conducted  by  bi- 
quatemions. 

676.  Without  longer  dwelling  at  present  on  the  general 
theory  of  biquatemions,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  here  some  ra- 
pid sketch  of  the  manner  in  which  the  present  calculus  applies  to 
the  inscription  qfa  gauche  polygon  in  the  unit  sphere^  under  con- 
ditions of  the  sort  alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  article.  I  observe, 
then,  I*^,  that  when  the  number  of  the  sides  of  the  polygon  is 
even^  n  -  2m,  the  equation  qf  closure  in  article  336  becomes, 

p?t»«9ifiip«  or  0«V.pVjr,«,; 

but,  11^^  that  when  the  number  n  is  odd,  =  2m  + 1,  the  equation 
of  closure  in  the  same  article  becomes, 

pqm^i^"  q%m*ip9  giving  0»  S;t«^i>  and  0 «  S  . qtm*\p* 

III'',  that  from  335,  we  easily  infer  that  it  is  allowed  to  write 
generally,  whether  n  be  even  or  odd, 
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where  g^n  and  j^«  are  two  real  quaternions  independent  of  p,  and 
satisfying  the  two  equations  in  finite  differences! 

which  may  be  collected  into  the  single  formula, 

and  are  to  be  combined  with  the  initial  conditions, 

S'o*  1,  /o « 0,  or  q\ mau^x^X. 

I  V^y  that  these  equations  give,  by  a  species  of  finite  integration, 
the  two  following  among  other  relations, 

T^n^ -  TgV  -  (-!)•  («••  +  1)  («%.i  + 1)  .  .  .  {a\  + 1), 
andO»S.9iiK/««a6-S.a^, 

if  a-  Sj;,  A.S}%,  a-Vs^,.,  i3-V}^-. 

V^,  that  if  ft  be  odd^  n^2m-¥\^  the  equations  of  closure  in  11. 
take  thus  the  forms, 

which  are  both  included  in  the  single  equation, 

V,  /57  =  oa  +  i^,  where  y  =  V.  /3a. 

VI^,  that  this  equation  determines  the  position  of  a  certain  real 
right  line^  or  chord  qf  solution^  which  cuts  the  unit  sphere  p*  +1 
B  0  in  two  points  (real  or  imaginary),  whose  vectors  are  given  by 
the  formula, 

p-(aa  +  60)7-*±(a»  +  /3O*(&*  +  «O»yS 

and  which  are  adapted,  and  are  alone  adapted,  to  be  the  positions 
of  the  inUial  point  v  of  the  inscribed  and  odd-sided  polygon. 
VII^,  that  if  n  be  even^  n»2m,  the  equation  of  closure  in  I. 
assumes  then  a  form  essentially  different  from  the  forms  in  V., 
namely,  the  following, 

V.  /tHi  «=  pV.  p|3, 

which,  when  combined  with  p*  =  -  1,  conducts  to  one  or  other  of 

2x2 
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the  two  foliowing  systems  of  scalar  equations  of  the  first  deg^ree 
in  Pf 

(VII.y...S.7/[>«a«-»-»S.^a,  S.(j3-xa)/t>  =  0, 
(VII.)".  .  .  S  .  7p  =  a»  +  arS •  j3a,  S .  (fi  +  ar'a)p-^  0, 

where  7  still  denotes  V.  fiat  and  x  is  a  real  scalar  satisfying^  the 
condition, 

VI 11^,  that  these  two  systems  of  equations  represent  two  real 
right  lineSf  which  relatively  to  the  sphere  are  reciprocal  polars 
of  each  other,  because 

(a»  +  «S.0a)(a»-ar^S./3a)  =  -7%andS.(/3-«a)(^  +  ar»a)=O; 

and  these  two  lines  may  be  said  to  be  chords  of  real  and  imoffi^ 
nary  solution^  of  the  problem  of  inscribing  the  sought  even^sided 
polygon  f  one  of  them  giving  two  real  positions  of  the  initial  point 
p,  and,  consequently,  two  real  inscribed  polygons,  while  the  other 
line,  which  is  wholly  external  to  the  sphere,  may  yet  be  said  to 
give  two  imaginary  positions  of  that  point,  and  therefore  two 
imaginary  polygons:  which  latter  may,  however,  become  real 
when  we  pass,  by  imaginary  deformation^  from  the  sphere  to  a 
single-sheeted  hyperboloid.  IX.^\  that,  for  example,  we  can  ge- 
nerally, by  VIIL,  inscribe  (or  conceive  inscribed)  in  a  given 
sphere  two  real  and  two  imaginary  gauche  quadrilaterals^  whose 
sides  shall  pass  successively  through  any  four  given  points  of 
space;  but  X^,  that  we  can  on  the  other  hand,  by  VI.,  inscribe 
generally  in  the  given  sphere  two  real  or  two  imaginary  gauche 
pentagons,  but  not  two  of  one  kind,  and  also  two  of  the  other, 
whose  sides  shall  pass  through yfoe  such  points.  No  account  is 
taken  here  of  any  exceptional  or  limiting  cases,  such  as  might 
arise,  for  instance,  from  the  supposition  that  the  given  points,  or 
some  of  them,  were  situated  on  the  given  spheric  surfoce. 

677.  If  instead  of  conceiving,  as  above,  a  polygon  ppiP,  .  . 
Pn.jP,  whose  It  successive  sides  pPi,  &c.,  are  required  to  pass 
through  n  given  points,  Aj,  &c.,  we  now  conceive  a  polygon 
pPi  .  .  p«  of  It  +  1  sides,  whereof  only  the  n  first  are  obliged  to 
pass  through  those  n  points,  while  the  last  side  p«p  is^r^^,  then 
it  is  clear  that  the  initial  point  p  of  this  new  polygon  is  also  free  j 
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or  may  be  taken  at  pleasure  anywhere  upon  the  spheric  surface : 
but  that  when  this  initial  point  p  is  once  assumed^  the ^na/ point 
Pm,  and  the  closing  side  p«p,  become  entirely  determined.  There 
will  thus  be  a  determined  system  of  such  closing  chords  in  the 
sphere,  namely,  one  for  each  point  of  its  surface  assumed  as  the 
initial  corner  of  the  polygon :  and  a  variety  of  interesting  ques- 
tions may  be  proposed,  respecting  the  arrangement  of  those 
chords^  considered  as  lines  having  position  in  space.  For  some 
results  respecting  such  arrangement,  with  extensions  to  other 
surfaces  of  the  second  order,  I  may  refer  to  the  Clumbers  of  the 
Philosophical  Magazine  for  September,  1849,  and  April,  1850,  in 
which  Magazine  a  number  of  other  papers  on  Quaternions,  and 
on  connected  subjects,  by  myself  and  others,  have  within  the 
last  few  years  appeared ;  also  to  the  Abstract  printed  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  of  the  communication  made 
by  me  in  June,  1849,  which,  together  with  that  already  mentioned 
of  May,  1850,  will  perhaps  appear  in  a  fuller  form,  after  no  long 
time,  in  the  Transactions  of  that  Academy.  Meanwhile,  I  may 
remark,  XI^,  that  a  very  useful  formula,  for  the  case  of  the  unit 
sphere,  is  the  following,  which  assigns  the  vector  pn  of  the  final 
point  Pii  as  a  function  of  the  assumed  vector  p  of  the  initial 
point  p,  and  is  easily  deduced  from  the  principles  of  335  and  676 : 

^""?« +  (-!)"?>  ' 

but  XI I^,  that,  even  without  employing  this  expression  XL  for 
Pa,  the  formula  VI.  of  676  enables  us  to  infer  that  when  the  num- 
ber of  the  given  points  Ai  . .  or  of  the  given  vectors  oi . .  is  even^ 
B  2971,  so  that  the  number  oi  sides  of  the  variable  polygon  is  odd^ 
the  final  or  closing  side  touches  two  distinct  surf  aces  of  the  second 
order,  represented  by  the  two  separate  equations, 

a»  +  /3"  =  0,i^+a'=0, 

in  which  a,  6,  a,  /3  are  regarded  as  linear  functions  of  the  vector 
ciMi4i9  and  which  will  be  found  to  represent  an  inscribed  ellipsoid^ 
and  an  exscribed  and  double-sheeted  hyperboloid,  having  double 
cont€u:t  with  the  sphere  and  with  each  other,  at  two  real  points 
which  on  them  are  umbilicsj  and  being  also  otherwise  remarkably 
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related;  wbereaSi  XIII%  if  the  number  of  the  given  points  be 
oddf  a  2m  - 1 ,  or  of  the  sides  even^ «  2tii,  then,  by  making  the  roots 
equal  in  the  quadraUc  equation  VII.  for  x,  or  by  other  processes 
unnecessary  here  to  be  described,  we  are  conducted  to  an  equn^ 
turn  of  the  fourth  degree  in  omh  which  breaks  up  (for  the  case  oi 
the  sphere)  into  two  imctginary  and  quadratic  factore^  of  the 
forms, 

/3"-a"-±2i/-lS.0a,  or(/3Tat/-l)*  =  0, 

representing  two  imaginary  cones^  which  jointly  compose  the  ch^ 
velope  qfthe  closing  eide^  or  are  the  surfaces  which  are  both 
touched  by  it  in  all  its  varying  positions;  XIV^,  that  these  ima- 
ginary cones  may  become  real^  namely,  by  changing  the  sphere 
to  a  single-sheeted  hyper boloid,  in  which  case  the  baeee  of  the 
developable  surjacee^  composed  by  mutually  intersecting  chords, 
which  bases  are  analogous  to  lines  of  curvature^  are  real  right 
lines  (the  generatrices)^  although  for  the  sphere  they  are  imagi^ 
nary  Hnes^  represented  in  the  present  analysis  by  the  equation 

dp»  =  0, 

which  admits  of  being  solved  (compare  667, 672,  675)  by  biqua- 
temions,  without  our  supposing  dp  itself  to  vanish;  XV^,  that 
for  the  case  XII,  the  two  analogous  curves  through  any  point  p 
have  their  tangents  parallel  to  two  conjugate  semidiameters  of 
the  surface^  in  which  the  variable  and  odd-sided  polygon  is  to  be 
inscribed ;  so  that  these  curves  everywhere  cross  each  other  at 
right  angles  when  that  given  surface  is  a  sphere.  Finally  it  may 
be  noticed,  XVI%  that  in  the  case  XIII.  the  two  imaginary 
cones  touch  the  given  sphere  along  two  imaginary  circles^  the 
equations  of  whose  planes  are, 

and  which  may  become  two  reed  and  plane  conies^  by  that  imagi- 
nary deformation  which  was  referred  to  in  XIV.;  their  planes 
being,  in  all  cases,  harmonic  conjugates  with  respect  to  the  pair 
of  planes  represented  by  the  equations  a  «  0,  6  «  0,  which  latter 
planes  are  also  otherwise  important  in  these  investigations. 

678.  Reserving  for  another  occasion  (as  has  been  hinted)  the 
fuller  developement  and  elucidation  of  this  whole  theory  of  the 
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inscription  of  polygons  in  surfaces,  with  the  corresponding  theory 
of  the  circumscription  qf  polyhedral  and  some  comparisons  of  the 
results  so  obtained  with  other  and  better  known  ones,  which  have 
been  discovered  by  geometers  for  plane  polygons^  inscribed  in  or 
circumscribed  about  plane  conies^  I  wish  to  offer  here  a  few  re* 
marks  on  the  geometrical  signification  of  the  equation 

which  occurred  in  676,  VII.,  and  might  give  occasion  for  a 
longer  discussion  than  we  can  at  present  afford  to  bestow.  Sup- 
posing  still,  as  in  the  recent  investigations  respecting  inscriptions 
of  polygons  in  a  sphere,  that  a  and  /3  denote  two  real  and  known 
vectors,  while  p  denotes  a  sought  vector  (real  or  imaginary),  we 
may  endeavour  to  find  this  last  vector  by  resolving  the  last-died 
equaUoni  without  any  reference  now  to  any  other  equation  in- 
volving p,  such  as  the  equation  /o* «  - 1,  of  the  unit  sphere.  And 
t^  might  at  first  sight  appear  that,  even  without  any  such  em- 
ployment of  any  additional  equation^  the  problem  was  more  than 
determinate.  For  if  we  should  choose  to  substitute,  in  both  mem- 
bers of  the  equation,  for  the  sought  vector  p  a  trinomial  express 
sion  of  the  form  ix  '\'jy  +  ib  (as  in  507,  &c.),  with  analogous  re- 
presentations for  the  given  vectors  a  and  /3,  and  then  equate  the 
two  resulting  expressions  of  the  standard  guadrinomitU  form, 
namely,  w-^ix-^jx  +  kz  (arts.  450,  &c.),  it  might  seem  that  we 
should  have  to  satisfy  four  equations,  of  the  ordinary  algebraical 
kind,  with  only  three  disposable  quantities,  real  or  imaginary. 
And  even  after  perceiving,  as  we  should  soon  do,  from  inspection 
of  the  formula  itself,  that  neither  member  contributes  any  scalar 
term,  and  therefore  that  only  three  ordinary  equations  (at  most) 
are  to  be  satisfied  by  the  three  sought  co-ordinates,  x,  y,  0,  on 
which  the  vector  p  depends,  it  might  still  seem  that  (as  in  513, 
&c.)  these  three  equations  should  st^ffice  to  determine  those  three 
co-ordinates*  But  because  a  closer  inspection  of  the  formula 
would  shew  that  each  member  represents  not  only  some  vector, 
but  a  vector  perpendicular  to  p,  we  might  thence  perceive  that 
after  expanding  the  equation  into  the  trinomial  form, 

tX+yr+AZ-O, 

the  coefficients  X,  Y,  Z,  which  would  be  certain  scalar  functions 
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of  the  second  degree  of  the  sought  co-ordinates  x,  y,  z,  most  be 
amnected  bg  the  relation^ 

and  therefore  that  the  three  scalar  equations^ 

X=0,  y«0,  3  =  0, 

are  not  independent  of  each  other.  Accordingly,  wiihaut  resort- 
ing to  co-ordinates  (compare  again  513),  we  may  perceiye, 
merely  from  the  principles  of  the  present  calculus^  that  the  equa- 
tion in  question  may  be  thus  written : 

V./>(V.j3p  +  a)  =  0; 
or  thus 

V.y/>«-a,  where  S'=fl'  +  /3, 

g  being  here  an  arbitrary  scalar.  Hence,  by  514  (or  by  559), 
we  satisfy  the  equation  by  making 

or,  as  it  may  be  also  written, 

To  each  assumed  value  of  the  scalar  g  corresponds  a  certain  de^ 
rived  value  of  the  vector  p ;  and  the  locus  of  the  tertnination  of 
this  variable  vector^  p^i^a  curve  of  double  curvature^  which  is  of 
the  THIRD  OROBR,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  cut  by  an  arbitrary  plane 
in  three  points^  real  or  imaginary  ;  because  if  the  equation  of  the 
assumed  plane  be  thus  written, 

S  •fip'^nif 

the  condition  for  determining  its  points  of  intersection  with  the 
locus  is  the  following : 

which  is  an  ordinary  cubic  in  g*  The  curve  just  mentioned  has 
some  interesting  properties,  respecting  which  it  may  suffice  to 
mention  here  that  it  is  the  common  intersection  of  all  the  surfixces 
of  the  second  order ^  which  are  joinUy  represented  by  the  equa- 
tion. 
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S.aX/o«p»S.j3X-S.^/»S.Xp, 

obtained  by  operating  on  the  proposed  equation  with  the  synvbol 
S  .  X,  where  X  is  an  arbitrary  vector  ;  and  that  by  making  suc- 
cessively, and  separately)  X  =  a,  X= /3,  and  X  =  7,  where  y  =  V.  /3o, 
we  obtain,  in  particular,  the  three  following  surfaces  of  the  second 
order,  whereof  the  curve  is  the  common  intersection : 

p*S.a/3=S.apS.j3p; 

(V.fipY^S.yp; 

S .  yap  B  S  •  /3/oS  ,  Yp ; 

of  which  three  surfaces  the  first  is  a  cone,  the  second  a  cylinder ^ 
and  the  third  an  hyperbolic  paraboloid  ;  while  the  cone  and  cy- 
linder are  connected  as  having  a  common  rectilinear  genercUrixy 
represented  by  the  equation 

V./3p-0, 

which  right  line  is  contained  in  one  of  the  two  (tsymptotic  planes^ 

S.j3/[>  =  0,  8.7/0  =  0, 

of  the  paraboloid,  namely,  in  the  second  of  them,  but  is  not  a 
part  of  the  sought  locus^  or  of  the  curve  of  the  third  order,  here 
considered  (compare  the  Paper  by  the  Rev.  George  Salmon,  on 
the  classification  of  curves  of  double  curvature,  published  in  the 
Cambridge  and  Dublin  Mathematical  Journal  for  February, 
I860).  As  to  the  intersections  of  this  curve  with  the  unit  sphere, 
I  obtained  the  formulae  (VI I.)',  (VII./,  of  art.  676,  by  seeing 
that  when  p*» - 1  the  equation  gives, 

and 

-S./3a=S.apS  .j3p  =  a?(S.a/[>)«  =  arHS./3p)S 

if  we  make  for  abridgment  x^S.fip  -i-S.ap;  whence, 

(a;-^')S./3a  =  (S.ap)«-(S./3p)»-^«-aS 
as  in  676,  (VII.)  ;  and 

S.y/»  =  a»-ar>S.j3a,  S.O-a?a)p=:0, 
as  in  the  equations  (VII.)';  from  which  those  marked  (VII.)"" 
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were  derived,  by  simply  changing  xio-X'K  But  conditions 
Bentially  equivalent,  for  determining  the  intersections  of  the 
sphere  and  curve,  might  be  deduced  in  quite  another  way,  namely, 
by  squaring  the  expression  of  the  present  article  for  p  in  tenns  of 
g ;  which  process,  after  suppression  of  a  common  factor ^  namely, 
$r*  -  /3*,  would  give  (compare  636), 

and  therefore  would  lead,  for  p'a-l,  to  the  following  btquadrO' 
tic  equation  in  p,  which  is,  however,  only  o(  quadratic /brm  rela- 
tively to  gr* : 

Oo^»-/3»  +  a»-sr>(S./3a)";or,^-^(/3«-a»)«(S./3o)». 

In  foct,  the  positive  value  of  g*  would  give  the  two  real  values  of 
Pj  answering  to  the  two  real  intersections  of  the  sphere  with  the 
curve,  or  with  the  chord  of  real  solution  in  676,  VIII.;  while 
the  negative  value  otg*  would  give  the  two  imaginary  values  ofp^ 
answering  to  the  two  imaginary  intersections  of  the  sphere  with 
the  same  curve,  or  with  the  chord  of  imaginary  solution^  men- 
tioned in  the  same  paragraph  676,  VIII.,  which  was  there  shewn 
to  be  the  reciprocal  polar  of  the  former  chord,  and  to  lie  wholly 
outside  the  sphere.  It  must  be  remarked  that  the  common  fac- 
tor g*-fi\  which  was  suppressed  in  the  recent  process,  and 
which  cannot  vanish  except  when  g  takes  one  of  the  two  imag^* 
nary  values, 

appears  to  indicate  two  imaginary  and  infinite  values  for  p^  or 
two  imaginary  points  at  infinity ^  as  two  other  intersections  of  the 
sphere  with  the  curve  of  the  third  order  (compare  the  remark 
made  at  the  end  of  553) :  but  I  do  not  at  present  see  of  what  geo- 
metrical utility  these  two  new  points  can  be,  even  when  we  pass 
by  imaginary  deformation  from  the  sphere  to  the  single-sheeted 
hyperboloid. 

679.  Without  introducing  the  consideration  of  any  but  recU 
quaternions^  a  variety  of  new  forms  might  be  assigned,  in  this 
calculus,  for  the  representation  of  real  loci^  in  addition  to  those 
which  have  been  already  pointed  out,  and  of  which  some  appear 
to  be  remarkable.     Thus  if  we  assume  any  fixed  vector  oa  =  a. 
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and  denote  (as  osaal)  hj  p  another  and  generally  variable  vector 
OP,  drawn  from  the  same  fixed  origin  o  to  a  point  p  of  which  the 
locus  is  reqmred,  introducing  also  for  abridgment  the  following 
symbol  of  a  certain  quaternion  which  depends  on  the  position 
of  P, 

then  the  equation 

as  giving  p^O,  expresses  that  p  coincides  with  o ;  but  the  equa- 
tion 

which  gives  p *-  ±09  expresses  that  p  is  situated  either  at  a,  or  at 
another  fixed  point  a',  such  that  o  bisects  aa';  while  this  other 
equation,  of  almost  the  same  apparent  form, 

gives,  as  the  locus  of  p,  a  circular  circumference  (compare  170), 
namely,  a  great  circle  with  a  for  pole,  on  the  spheric  surface^ 
with  o  for  centre :  and  this  spheric  surface  itself  is  represented 
by  the  equation, 

f4]..Tj-L 

The  indefinite  right  line  through  o  and  a  is  denoted  by  writing 

[5]..Uy.l; 

and  the  indefinite  plane  through  o,  perpendicular  to  this  line,  is 
represented  (see  172)  by  this  other  formula, 

[6]..Uj  — 1; 

while  the  system  of  this  line  and  plane  may  be  expressed  by  the 
equation 

[7]..Vy«0, 

since  this  requires  (compare  504)  that  we  should  have  either 

Wj-O,  or  St/j«0. 

To  write  on  the  other  hand, 

[8]  ..Sj-0, 

is  to  exf^ress  (see  again  504)  that 
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and  therefore  (by  438),  this  locus  [8]  is  an  equilateral  right  cone, 
containing  all  the  indefinite  lines  op  which  are  inclined  at  45^  to 
the  fixed  line  OA.     The  equations 

[9]  .  .Sy^l,  and  [10]  .  .Sg  =  -1, 

represent  respectively  (by  438,  439)  a  double-sheeted  and  equi' 
lateral  hyperboloid  of  revolution^  and  the  conjugate  and  single- 
sheeted  hyperboloid ;  their  common  axis  of  rerolution  being  the 
indefinite  line  oa,  and  the  finite  line  oa  itself  being  the  real 
axis  of  the  former.  Any  other  assumed  and  constant  scalar 
lues  of  Sjr  would  give  other,  concentric,  similar,  and  similarly 
placed  byperboloids ;  and  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  assign  a  con- 
stant vector  value  /3  to  V;,  where  j3  «=  ob  =  a  fixed  line  perpeo* 
dicular  to  a,  writing  thus, 

[ll]..Vj=0,/3±a. 

the  locus  of  p  will  be  found  to  be  no  surface,  but  a  curve^  namely, 
an  equilateral  hyperbola^  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  ob,  with  o 
for  centre,  and  oa  for  one  of  its  asymptotes.  Another  mode  of  re^ 
presenting  an  hyperbola  by  a  single  equation  in  this  calculus  oc- 
curred in  505,  and  will  be  more  fully  discussed  in  the  next  arti* 
cle.  Meanwhile^  I  observe  that  an  ellipse  may  in  like  manner 
be  represented  in  various  ways  by  a  single  equation  in  real  qua^ 
ternions,  for  instance,  by  the  following, 

[12]..(yV.op)»  +  (yV.0^)»-l, 

in  which  a,  /3,  y  denote  any  three  real  and  rectangular  vectors ; 
because  on  developing  the  squares  of  the  two  quaternions, 

7  V.  ap  =  S  .  yap  -  aS .  yp,  y  V.  /3/o  -  S  •  yj3p  -  /3S  .  yp, 

it  will  be  found  that  the  only  way  of  making  the  sum  of  those 
squares  equal  to  unity,  by  any  real  vector  p,  is  to  suppose  that 
this  vector  satisfies  the  system  of  the  two  scalar  equations^ 

[13]..(S.ya/:>)»+(S.7^p)»=l,  S.7p  =  0, 

whereof  the  latter  represents  SLptane^  and  the  former  an  elliptic 
cylinder:  the  locus  of  the  termination  of  p  is  therefore  (as  just 
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now  asserted)  an  ellipse,  which  has  its  centre  at  the  origin,  and 
its  axes  in  the  directions  of  the  two  lines  a  and  j3.  For  example, 
the  equation 

[14]  . .  (a-'  kV.jpy-^  (6*  AV.  f>)»  - 1, 

where  p  »  ix  +  jy  +  kz^  can  only  be  satisfied,  for  real  co-ordinates 
xyzj  by  supposing  that  those  co-ordinates  satisfy  the  two  equa^ 
tions, 

[15]..a-«x»  +  ft-«y«  =  l,z«0. 

On  the  other  hand  the  equation, 

[16]  . .  (S.  apY  +  (y  V.  ap)«  -  1, 

where  y  is  still  supposed  J.  a,  admits  of  an  alternative  qftwoso- 
lutionSf  and  conducts  to  the  following  system  of  two  real  curves: 

[17]-.S.7p«0,(S.ap)»  +  (S.7rap)'=l, 
[18]  ,  .  S  .  yapr.  0,  (S  .  ap)»-  Ta»(S  .-yi©)'-  1, 

whereof  the  former  represents  generally  an  ellipse^  and  the  latter 
an  hyperbola^  these  two  curves  having  one  common  axis,  and  one 
common  pair  of  summits^  but  being  situated  in  two  rectangular 
planes.  For  example,  the  circle  and  equilatercU  hyperbola^  which 
have  their  equations  in  co-ordinates  as  follows, 

ar'  +  y^elyZsO,  ando^'-z'al^ysO, 

and  of  which  the  consideration  has  presented  itself  to  some  for- 
mer writers,  in  connexion  with  modes  of  interpreting  certain  re- 
sults respecting  the  ordinary  \/~l,  nre  jointly  represented  in 
this  calculus  by  the  one  equation^ 

[19]..(S,t»»+(AV.t»«-l. 

Again,  the  equation, 

[20]  . .  p»  +  6>  +  {ekV.jpY  =  0,  where  c»  <  1 , 

represents  a  system  of  two  ellipses^  in  two  rectangular  planes^  but 
having  in  like  manner  two  common  summits;  namely,  the  two 
principal  sections  through  the  mean  axis  of  the  ellipsoid j  of  which 
the  equation  in  co-ordinates  is, 

[21]..(l-e«)a:'  +  /+(l  +  c0'^  =  *'- 
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Again,  if  i  and  ic  dmiote  any  two  fixed  wecion  from  the  origiii, 
the  equation 

[22] . .  ipicp  « /oK/M,  or  0  =  V.  ipicpf 

may  easily  be  shewn  to  nepiesent  a  system  of  two  rectangtdar 
right  Unes^  bisecting  the  angles  between  i  and  k  ;  whereas  this 
other  equation,  of  nearly  similar  form, 

•   [23]  . .  ipicp  =  pipiCf  or  Y.  p  V.  ipK  «=  0, 
which  may  also  be  thus  written  (compare  520), 

[24]  . .  V.  ipS  . icp  +  V.  icpS. ip» 0, 
or  thus, 

[25]..(ip)»«0>ic)%ifi«-««, 

represents  a  system  of  thrbb  rbctangular  right  linbs, 
namely,  the  two  bisecting  /tne«  just  mentioned,  in  the  directions 
of  Ui  ±  Uk,  and  cUso  a  third  line^  perpendicular  to  the  given  plane 
of  the  two  giren  lines  c,  le,  and  having  therefore  the  direction  of 
V.  iic.  Accordingly,  if  we  seek  the  directions  of  the  three  axes  of 
an  ellipsoid^  by  inquiring  where  the  diameters  arenormcUs^  or  by 
making,  in  474, 

[26]..V.vp=0, 

we  are  conducted  precisely  to  the  recent  equation  [24].  Or  we 
might,  on  the  same  principle  [26],  have  deduced  the  equadon 
[23]  from  the  last  formula  of  593  or  of  596.  This  seems  to  be 
a  natural  occasion  for  remarking,  that  the  general  equation  qf 
surfaces  of  the  second  order  may  in  this  calculus  be  written  thus 
(compare  476, 552), 

[27]  . .  1  =/(f>) «^/>'  + 2SS  . apS  ./3p+ S.yp, 

giving  for  the  vector  of  proximity  (compare  474,  475,  481,  675) 
the  expression, 

[28]  . . V «^ (f>)-=  jrp  +  S  (aS  ./3/5  +  0S. iip)  +  7 ; 

and  that  when,  by  suitable  reductions,  the  sign  of  summation  is 
removed,  the  two  cyclic  normals  of  the  surface,  or  the  normals  to 
what  have  been  called  by  MacCullagh  the  two  cUrective  planes^ 
have  the  directions  of  the  two  constant  vectors  a  and  /3,  in  tbe 
one  remaining  term  of  the  form  2S  •  a/o  S  .  j3p  (compare  469, 
593).    As  regards  curves  and  surfaces  of  higher  orders^  it  may 
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suffice  for  the  present  to  observe,  in  ad<lition  to  what  is  sug- 
gested by  the  remarks  in  552,  that  an^  proposed  equation  in  Xf 
y,  Zf  map  be  transformed  from  eo-^^dinaUs  into  quaiermons^  by 
simply  making  the  substitutions^ 

or 

[30]  .  .a?  =  -iS •  t/>,y--iS  Jpf  zm^hS.kp; 

for  instance,  one  form  of  the  quaternion  equation  of  Fresnel's 
Wave,  obtained  on  this  plan,  is  the  following : 

pi]..£:^.fi:^4<SfJ^-... 

But  it  is  usually  possible,  in  interesting  questions,  to  obtain  ex- 
pressions more  elegant^  or  at  least  better  adapted  to  be  treated  by 
the  peadiar  methods  of  this  calculus,  than  the  forms  which  result 
immediately  from  the  foregoing  very  general  substitution :  and 
accordingly  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  other  expressions  by  qua- 
ternions for  the  lately  mentioned  wave  surface,  which  put  in 
evidence  those  conical  cusps ^  and  those  circles  of  contact  there- 
upon, on  which  appear  to  depend  the  optical  phenomena  of  co- 
nical REFRACTION  in  Crystals  with  two  axes^  that  were  ex- 
perimentally observed  by  the  Rev.  Humphrey  Lloyd  about  the 
end  of  the  year  1832,  with  a  carefully  cut  specimen  of  arrago- 
ntte.  Finally,  as  additional  illustrations  ol  the  flexibility^  combined 
with  distinctness,  of  the  symbolical  language  of  the  present  cal- 
culus, it  may  be  noticed  that  by  subjecting  a  variable  quaternion^ 
9,  instead  of  merely  a  variable  vector j  /o,  to  satisfy  a  given  equa- 
tion, and  allowing  the  scalar  part  to  vary^  new  sources  oi  express 
sion  arise.  For  example,  if  we  write  (as  we  have  often  done) 
q''W-¥  pf  and  regard  the  part  w  as  arbitrary,  and  p  as  variable, 
but  both  as  recU^  while  a  and  j3  are  any  two  given  and  constant 
and  real  vectors  from  the  origin,  the  equation, 


M..(^)'-.. 


will  be  found  to  represent  a  full  circle,  inasmuch  as  the  va- 
riable vector  p  will  now  be  free  to  terminate  at  any  one  of  all 
those  points  of  space  ilhich  are  contained  upon^  or  included 
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within,  that  circular  circumference  of  which  the  vector  of  the 
centre  is  a,  while  /3  b  perpendicular  to  its  plane^and  its  radius  is 
B  T/3 :  because  the  quaternion  analysis  shews  that  we  have  here» 

[33]  .  .S  .(p-a)^  =  0,  T0>-a)»«T/3»^io». 

The  equation 

[34]..  (^)'-.. 

would  represent,  on  the  same  plan,  the  system  of  a  full  cirde 
and  of  two  points,  related  to  each  other  as  the  equator  €md  poles 
of  a  sphere.     And  the  very  simple  equation, 

[36]  . .  Ty=  1,  or  T  (u?+p)=  1, 

represents  in  like  manner  a  full  sphbrb,  namely,  the  unit- 
sphere,  regarded  now  as  no  mere  surface,  but  as  a  solid  locus, 
whereof  all  the  internal  points  are  here  to  be  taken  into  account, 
as  being  all  included  in  the  formula.  Results  of  the  sorts  as- 
signed in  the  present  article  might  be  almost  indefinitely  multi- 
plied :  and  if  the  subject  shall  be  hereafter  pursued,  the  difficulty 
will  much  less  be  to  interpret  than  to  class  the  expressions. 

680.  After  these  general  remarks  on  equations  in  the  present 
calculus,  let  us  resume  the  particular  equation  of  art.  505, 

v.i,p.v.pe=(v.iie)\ 

and  treat  it  as  if  it  had  now  for  the  first  time  presented  itself,  in 
some  geometrical  investigation.  One  general  and  always  per- 
mitted process  of  transformation,  of  any  equation  in  quaternions, 
has  been  seen  to  be  the  taking  separately  the  scalar  and  the  vee- 
tor  parts  of  the  two  members,  and  then  equating  them  respec- 
tively. Taking  therefore  the  vector  parts,  the  first  member  of 
the  equation  gives, 

v(v.i,p.v.pe)=ps.i,ep; 

but  also  by  the  scalar  character  of  the  square  of  a  vector, 

(v.„e)»=v-»o,  v.(v.„e)»=o; 

and  the  proposed  equation  forbids  us  to  suppose  /o=0,  it  being 
understood  that  yj  and  0  are  not  parallel ;  we  are  therefore  con- 
ducted to  this  other  equation. 
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s.i,e/>=o. 

Thus, 

V.np^yV.n©;  y.pO^xY.ne; 

and  finally  the  equation  of  condition,  which  the  two  variable 
scalar  coefficients  x  and  y  are  obliged  to  satisfy,  is  found  to  be 
the  following : 

It  is  therefore  necessary  and  sufficient  to  admit  that  the  variable 
vector  p  has  some  one  of  the  values  included  in  the  expression, 

where  x  is  an  arbitrary  scalar*  The  locus  of  the  extremity  of  p 
is  consequently  a  (plane)  hyperbola^  having  its  centre  at  the  origin 
of  vectors,  with  i|  and  0  for  portions  of  its  two  asymptotes,  and 
with  1}  +  0  for  one  of  the  values  of  p,  or  for  the  vector  of  one  point 
of  the  curve.  But  ii  and  0  have  been  seen  in  earlier  articles 
(compare  497,  603),  to  be  portions  of  the  axes  of  the  two  cylin- 
ders of  revolution,  within  which  the  two  spheres  slide^  in  one  of 
our  modes  oi  generating  the  ellipsoid  (art.  496),  and  within  each 
of  which  two  cylinders  the  ellipsoid  itseffis  inscribed.  We  saw 
also  (in  502)  that  i}  +  0  is  an  umbilicar  vector  of  the  ellipsoid. 
No  uncertainty  therefore  can  now  remain,  respecting  the^tness 
and  adequacy  of  the  equation  assigned  in  art.  505,  to  represent, 
in  this  calculus,  that  known  curve  which  has  been  named  the 
focal  hyperbola^  of  a  certain  ellipsoid,  and  of  its  confocals.  In- 
deed, that  the  equation  expressed,  among  other  things,  the  co^ 
planarity  of  i},  0,  p,  might  have  been  more  rapidly  inferred 
from  the  consideration  that  because  the  vectors  V.  rip  and  V.  p0 
are  asserted  to  have  a  scalar  product,  they  must  be  supposed  to 
be  parallel  to  some  one  line ;  to  which  one  line  therefore  the  three 
lines  I},  0,  p  must  be  perpendicular,  and  consequently  must  be 
coplanar  with  each  other. 

681.  Let  p  and  pf  expressed  as  follows, 

p  —  Xri  +  X'^Of  p'=x'i|  +  ^'"*0, 

be  any  two  vectors,  ap,  ap',  of  the  focal  hyperbola ;  their  diffe- 
rence is  evidently, 

2y 
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and  if  this  difference,  or  the  cAorif  joining  the  extremities  of  the 
two  vectors,  is  to  be  parallel  to  ^  -  0,  we  must  have 

X  "T  X     ^  3S  T  X    f 

and  therefore  generally 

the  scalar  difference  a:'-  a?  being  supposed  not  generally  to  Fanish* 
The  same  chord  pp'  meets  the  asymptotes  i},  9,  in  two  points  q, 
q',  of  which  the  rectors  are, 

whence, 

PQ««-*(>f*);  Pa'«-a:(i|-e);  PQ.PQ'=T(i|-.fl)'; 
and,  as  is  known, 

But  as  X  approaches  to  1,  or  as  the  variable  vector  p  approaches 
to  the  particular  value  i|  +  0,  or  «» (art.  502),  the  chord  f>-p  tends 
to  vanish  in  length,  and  to  become  in  direction  tangential  to  the 
curve ;  and  the  portion  of  the  tangent  intercepted  between  the 
asymptotes  is  seen,  by  the  recent  analysis,  to  be  (as  is  well 
known)  bisected  at  the  point  of  contact.  Thus,  tU  the  umbiHc 
of  the  ellipsoid,  which  is  (by  502)  the  termination  of  the  vector 
cii,  the  tangent  to  thefical  kjfperbola  has  the  direction  of  i|  -  0,  or 
of  I  (art.  498) ;  that  is  (as  is  known),  of  the  umbiUcar  nomiat 
(compare  501)  to  the  ellipsoid.  Or  we  might  have  differenticUed 
the  scalar  variable  x  in  the  expression  for  p,  and  then  made  x  « 1; 
which  would  have  given  d^  h- djr«i|-0,  when  p»i|  +  0,  and 
would  have  conducted  to  the  same  conclusion  respecting  the  dU 
rection  of  the  tangent  to  the  hyperbola,  at  the  same  umbilic  of 
the  sur£Btce.  And  hence  we  may  prove^  by  quaternions^  the 
known  theorem  already  alluded  to  (505),  that  the  focal  hyper- 
bola cuts  the  ellipsoid  perpendicularly ^  at  each  umbilicar  point. 
Combining  the  recent  results  with  others  somewhat  earlier  ar- 
rived at,  we  are  conducted  without  difficulty  to  the  following  con- 
struction.  At  an  umbilic  u,  draw  a  tangent  tuv  to  the  focal  hy- 
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perbola,  meeting  the  asymptotes  in  t  and  v,  as  in  the  annexed 

figure  102.   Then  the  sides  of 

the  triangle  tav  are,  as  res-  ^'  *^ 

pects  their  lengths,  ay  b  2Ti|  ; 

AT  =  2T0;  TV-2T  (i|-0); 
that  is,  by  501, 

Iv  =  a  +  c;AT«a-c;Tv-2ft. 

And  the  ti  and  0  of  this  Lec- 
ture are  precisely  the  halves 
of  the  sides  Av  and  at  of  this 
triangle ;  or  they  are  the  iuH> 
oblique  co-ordinates  at,  ax  of 
the  umbilic  u,  referred  to  the  asymptotes  of  the  hyperbola^  when 
directions  as  well  as  lengths  are  attended  to. 

682.  It  has  been  so  much  my  wish,  in  the  present  Course  of  Lec- 
tures, now  drawing  rapidly  to  its  dose,  to  lay  a  sound  and  strong 
geometrical  foundation  for  future  applications  of  this  Calculus ; 
and  I  so  well  foresee  that  through  necessary  future  extensions  of 
the  theory,  such  as  the  introduction,  already  sketched,  of  what  I 
have  called  Biquatemions,  many  difficulties  as  yet  unapproached 
will  arise:  that  I  have  anxiously  sought  to  provide  a  large 
amount  of  what  might  become,  through  the  united  exertions  of 
myself  and  others,  a  settled,  established,  and  common  ground^ 
respecting  the  validity  of  which  no  diversity  of  opinion  could 
ever  afterwards  occur.  And,  in  this  spirit,  I  ask  you  now  to  allow 
me  to  state  a  few  geometrical  reasonings^  of  a  very  simple  kind, 
by  which  the  recent  results,  and  some  earlier  geometrical  conclu- 
sions, of  this  new  mode  of  calculation  may  be  confirmed. 

The  sum  of  the  squares  of  any  three  conjugate  semi-diameters 
of  a  given  ellipsoid  being  known  to  be  a  constant  quantity  (»  a* 
•^b^+(^)t  while  the  umbilicar  vector  au  (»  «),  and  any  two  rect- 
angular radii  (each  »  6),  of  the  circular  and  diametral  section 
made  by  a  plane  parallel  to  the  umbilicar  tangent  plane,  coinpose 
a  conjugate  system,  we  are  to  subtract  2b*  from  a'  +  i*  +  c*,  and 
shall  thus  obtain  the  value  ti'»^  a*-i'+  cS  as  in  art  602.  Again, 
the  parallelepipedon  under  any  three  conjugate  semi-diameters 

2y  2 
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being  known  to  be  constant,  and  =a£c,  we  are  to  divide  this  by 
b^f  and  so  obtain  ab'^c  (compare  501),  as  an  expression  for  the 
perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  centre  a  on  the  umbilicar  tangent 
plane;  or  for  the  projection  su,  of  the  umbilicar  vector  au  (in 
fig.  102),  on  the  umbilicar  normal  tuv  to  the  ellipsoid,  which 
normal  is  known  to  coincide  with  the  tangent  to  the  focal  hyper- 
bola (as  proved  by  quaternions  in  the  foregoing  article).  Thus 
v^(a*-A*  +  c*)  is  the  hypotenuse  au,  and  b'^acis  one  side  su 
about  the  right  angle,  in  the  triangle  asu;  so  that  the  other  side, 
as,  must  be  "=i-*(a^-6')*(6*-c»)i.  Such,  then,  is  the  altitude  of 
the  triangle  tav,  if  the  centre  a  of  the  ellipsoid,  or  of  the  hyper- 
bola, be  considered  as  the  vertex.  But,  by  the  properties  o(  the 
curve,  this  area  does  not  vary  when  we  change  the  point  of  con- 
tact u  ;  it  is  therefore  equal  to  the  rectangle  under  the  semiaxes 

of  the  focal  hyperbola,  or  to  the  product  (a^-  i*)*  (ft*  -  c*)*;  and 
it  is  known  that  the  tangent  tv  is  bisected  at  the  point  of  con- 
tact ;  the  semibase,  tu,  or  u v,  of  the  triangle  tav,  must  therefore 
be  e  A :  which  would  be  a  geometrical  confirmation,  if  such  were 
needed,  of  the  proof  previously  given  by  quaternions  (see  498, 
499),  that  T(i|  -©)  =  *.  To  find  the  lengths  of  the  sides,  av,  at, 
of  the  last-mentioned  triangle,  we  have,  as  before,  the  altitude  ii^ 

=  6-»(a*-6')*(6*-c«)*,  and  the  segments, 

sv  =  su  +  uv  te  &-'  ac  +  5  =  6"^  {ac  +  &*), 
ST  =  su  -  uv  e  6"*ac  -  6  =  6"'  {ac  -  6') ; 

whence  by  two  right-angled  triangles, 

AV  =  (a'  +  c*  +  2ac)t  -a-\^Cy 
AT  =  (a*  +  c*-  2ac)*  =  a  -  c; 

these  sides  are  therefore  the  sum  and  difference  of  the  two  ex- 
treme semi-axes  of  the  ellipsoid :  a  result  which  agrees  with  the 
values  found  otherwise  in  article  501,  namely,  Tt|  <=  ^  (a  +  c),  TO 
ts^^a-c).  It  maybe  remarked  that  the  triangle  bco  of  figure  98 
would  admit  of  being  superposed  on  the  triangle  yax  of  fig.  102, 
if  both  triangles  were  constructed  for  one  common  ellipsoid. 

683.  Resuming  (partly  as  an  exercise)  the  calculations  with 
quaternions,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
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S . (pn-Op)  (i| - »)  =  S {pv*-pve-epv+0pe)?>'2S .  nOp, 
because 

0»  S  .pii'^ S . 9pd,  and  S .  pn9--  S  •  0/>i| »  S .  i|Op. 

Hence  generally^  for  any  three  vectors^  t|,  9,  p,  we  have  the 
transformations, 

s.(pu-ep)U(ii-e)=-2T(ii-e)-»s.iiep; 

T V  .  0>„  -  Op)  U(i,  -  0)  -  t/  { T(p„  -  ©/>)> -  4T(i,  -  e)-«(S .  ijOpV) 
«  t/  [{pn-Op)  ivp-pO)  +  (n -»)-» (nOp -penYU 

also  for  any  h&o  conjugate  quaternions^  q^  gf,  and  any  vector  oy 
we  have  the  identity, 

TV.  qa  =  TV.  g^o  =  t/  ((TV.  oV5)»  +  (TaSj)«); 

and  therefore, 

Tv.(np-pe)U(ii-o)=Tv.o>ii-.»p)U(ii-e). 

For  the  ellipsoid,  by  499,  we  have  the  equation, 

Tv.(„p-pe)U(i,-e)-o»-i,^; 

and  hence,  by  squaring,  we  obtain  this  new  form  of  the  equation 
of  that  surface : 

(0»  -  „«)» .  (pn  -  Op)  (up  -  pO)  +  (n  -  ey*  {vOp  -  pe^y. 

Or,  by  a  partial  re-introduction  of  the  signs  S  and  T,  we  find 
this  somewhat  shorter  form : 

T(pii  -  Opy + 4(1,  -  0)-  (S .  vOpY  -  (O'  -  v'y  ; 

of  which  we  shall  presently  assign  the  interpretation,  and  in 
which,  instead  of  the  square  of  the  tensor  of  the  quaternion 
pii  -  0p,  we  may  write  any  one  of  several  general  expressions  for 
that  square,  of  which  the  proo&  will  easily  suggest  themselves 
to  those  who  have  studied  with  attention  the  transformations 
already  given,  and  the  principles  of  the  present  calculus;  for  in- 
stance, any  of  the  following  : 

T(pi,-0p)«=T(i,p-p0)» 
=  (p*i  -  9p)  {np  -  p9)  =  (tip  -  p0)  (pti  -  Op) 

=  (ij»  +  0*)  p'  -  piipO  -  Bprip  =  (ri'  +  0*)  p»  -  YipOp  -  pOpt} 
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-(«f+e)v*-(iip+pii)(efi+pe) 

-  (ii  -  »)«p*+4S(V.  np  .V.pO). 

All  these  transformations,  it  must  be  remarked,  hold  good,  iode- 
pendently  of  any  relation  between  the  three  vectors  iy,  0,  p« 

684.  To  interpret  that  form  of  the  equation  of  the  ellipsiHd, 
which  was  assigned  at  the  beginning  of  article  600,  we  may  ob- 
senre  that 

if  for  conciseness  we  write, 

Pi  =  (i|-fl)-*S.(i,-e)p;p,«V.(i,-»)-'V.,>  (,  +  ©). 

But  pi  is  the  perpendicular  from  the  centre  a  of  the  ellipsoid  on 
the  plane  of  a  circular  section,  passing  through  the  extremity  of 
the  vector  or  semidiameter  p,  and  perpendicular  to  the  cyclic 
normal  ^-0;  and  p%  may  be  easily  shewn  (compare  441)  to  be 
a  radius  of  the  same  circular  section,  multiplied  by  a  scalar  co- 
efficient, namely,  by 

gH^g     i|«-g»     Ti|»-Tg»    ac 

If  then,  from  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular,  let  fall  (as  above)  on 
the  plane  of  a  circular  section,  we  draw  a  right  line  in  that  plane, 
which  bears  to  the  radius  of  that  section  the  constant  ratio  of  the 
rectangle  ac  under  the  two  extreme  semi-axes  to  the  square  6*  of 
the  mean  semi-axis  of  the  ellipsoid,  the  equation  for  that  surface, 
which  was  given  at  the  beginning  of  article  500,  expresses  that 
the  line  so  draum  will  terminate  on  a  spheric  surface^  which  has 

its  centre  at  the  centre  of  the  ellipsoid,  and  has  its  radius  ~-r-» 

b 

It  was  thus,  in  fact,  that  I  happened  to  perceive  this  property  of 

the  surface,  by  interpreting  as  above  one  of  the  quaternion  forms 

of  its  equation  ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  prove  ^eafft€^ncix%  that 

the  described  construction  conducts  to  the  last-mentioned  spheric 

locus ;  namely,  to  the  sphere  concentric  with  the  ellipsoid,  which 

touches  at  once  the  four  umbilicar  tangent  planes. 
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680.  Proceeding  to  the  interpretation  of  the  equaUon  of  the 
ellipsoid,  which  was  arrived  at  in  683,  we  may  remark  that  since 

pif-»p-S.p(,-e)+V.p(.,  +  »), 

the  quaternion  pii  -  Op  gives  a  pure  vector  as  a  product,  or  as  a 
quotient,  if  it  be  multiplied  or  divided  by  the  vector  ^  -f  0  (com* 
pare  500)  ;  we  may  therefore  write 

Xi  being  a  new  vector  symbol,  of  which  the  value  may  be  thus 
expressed : 

Xi-p-2(i|  +  e)->S.0p. 

This  vector  Xi  is  evidently  such  as  to  give, 

T(pi|-»p)  =  TXi.T(i|  +  »); 
T(p„-»py-Xi*(i|  +  »)». 

We  have  also  the  identity, 

(©»-  „»)•= (n-  e)»  (ii+ ©)«+  (nO-On)'; 

which  may  be  shewn  to  be  such,  by  observing  that 

=  (ii»+ ©»)»- 4  (S. i|e)«-(ii«-(?»)«+4(T. !!»)•- 4(S.i|»)« 
=  (^»  -  0.)»  -  4  ( V.  nOy  =  (O*  - 11^)*  -  (nO  -  On)*; 

or  by  remarking  that  (compare  454), 

i,^-o«-s.(i,-e)(ii+«),  ii»-«ii-v.(„-e)(n+o), 

and  (i,-e)«(,  +  0)»-{T. (1,-0)  (i,  +  e)p; 

or  in  several  other  ways.  Introducing  then  a  new  vector  e,  such 
that 

i|0-Oii  =  €T(i|  +  0),  or€  =  2V.i|0.T(i|  +  0)-»; 

and  that  therefore 

(i|0-Oii)»--€»(i,  +  0)% 
and 

2S.i|0p«S.£p.T(i|  +  0),  4(S.i|0p)»--(S.6p)«.(i|  +  0)»; 
while,  by  498,  or  499, 

T(n-0)«ft,  (n-O)*--*'; 
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we  find  that  the  equation  of  the  ellipsoid  aboTe  referred  to, 
namely, 

T(p,-ep)»+4(n-©)-*(S.i|©f,)»=(0»-n% 
after  being  divided  by  (i|  +  0)\  assumes  the  following  form : 

But  also,  by  the  recent  values  of  Xi  and  c, 

S .  cXi  =  S  •  €p ; 

the  equation  just  found  may  therefore  be  also  written  thus : 

0  =  (Xx-f)»+(6  +  6-*S.cp)»; 

and  the  scalar  &  +  6~^  S .  cp  is  positive,  even  at  an  extrenaity  of  the 
mean  axis  of  the  ellipsoid,  because 

and  therefore 

Tt<b. 

We  have  then  this  new  form  of  the  equation  of  the  ellipsoid,  de- 
duced by  transposition  and  extraction  of  square  roots,  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  present  calculus : 

T(Xi-c)  =  ft  +  6-»S.^. 

By  a  process  exactly  similar  to  the  foregoing,  we  find  also  the 
form 

T(Xi+€)«6-6-^S.^; 

which  differs  from  the  equation  last  found,  only  by  a  change  of 
sign  of  the  auxiliary  and  constant  vector  e ;  and  hence,  by  addi- 
tion of  the  two  last  equations,  we  find  still  another  form,  namely, 

T(Xi-c)  +  T(Xi  +  €)  =  26; 

or  substituting  for  Xi,  c,  and  b  their  values,  in  terms  of  i},  0,  and 
/o,  and  multiplying  into  T  (i|  +  0), 

=2T.(,-«)(,+e). 

68G.  The  locus  of  the  termination  Li  of  the  auxiliary  and 
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variable  vector  Xi,  which  is  derived  from  the  vector  p  of  the  ori- 
ginal ellipsoid  by  the  linear  formula  of  the  last  article,  namely, 

being  thus  represented  by  the  equation  of  the  same  article, 

T(Xi  +  €)  +  T(Xi-c)  =  26, 

is  evidently  a  certain  mew  ellipsoid  ;  namely,  an  ellipsoid  of 
revolution f  which  has  the  mean  axis  26  of  the  old  or  given  ellip- 
soid for  its  major  axis,  or  for  its  axis  o/revolution,  while  the 
vectors  of  its  tvio  Jbci  are  denoted  by  the  symbols +  €  and -f. 
In  fact  if  we  still  place  the  origin  of  vectors  at  the  centre  a  of  the 
ellipsoid  of  arts.  466,  &c.,  and  make 

Ai  ^  ALi,  C  =  AFi «"  Fj|A, 

we  shall  have,  for  the  locus  of  the  point  Li,  the  following  equa- 
tion of  a  very  simple  and  well-known  form  : 

FjLi  +  FiLi  =  2A. 

We  have  also,  by  the  foregoing  article,  combined  with  601, 602, 

or 

aV 


c»=i«- 


Such  then  is  the  expression  for  the  square  of  the  distance  (e)  of 
either  focus  (Fi  or  Ft)  of  the  new  or  derived  ellipsoid,  which  has 
Xi  for  its  varying  vector,  from  the  common  centre  a  of  the  new 
and  old  ellipsoids,  which  centre  is  also  the  common  origin  of  the 
vectors  Xi  and  p  :  while  these  two  foci  of  the  new  ellipsoid  are 
situated  upon  the  mean  axis  of  the  old  one.  There  exist  also 
other  remarkable  relations,  between  the  original  ellipsoid  with 
three  unequal  semi-axes  a,  b,  c,  and  the  new  ellipsoid  of  revolu- 
tionj  of  which  some  will  be  brought  into  view,  by  pursuing  the 
quaternion  analysis  in  a  way  which  we  shall  proceed  to  point 
out* 

687.  Combining  the  recent  expression  for  Xi  with  three  other 
analogous  expressions,  as  follows : 

\  -P^'^P.  \     P^ " ^P. 

Ai Ta'i  '^s !ria~> 

i|  +  Cf  ri  +  u 
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it  is  easy  to  prove  (compare  494)  that 

TXi«TX,iTA,=  TX4; 
and  that 

S .  i|0Xi «  S  •  i|9Xt «  S  •  i|9At  ■>  S  •  ifOAi «  S .  ifip ; 

whence  it  follows  that  the  fonr  vectors  Xi,  Xti  Xj,  X4,  bein^  sup- 
posed to  be  all  drawn  from  the  centre  a  of  the  original  ellipfloid, 
terminate  in  four  points,  Li,  l,,  l,,  L4,  which  are  the>&tfr  cor- 
ners  of  a  quadrilateral  inscribed  in  a  circle  of  the  lately  derived 
ellipsoid  of  revolution  ;  the  plane  of  this  circle  being  parallel  to 
the  plane  of  the  greatest  and  least  axes  of  the  original  ellipsoid 
(abc)f  and  passing  through  the  point  b  of  that  ellipsdd,  wliich  is 
the  termination  of  the  vector  p.    We  shall  have  also  the  equa- 

tionsy 

Xi-p    S.iip 


•  Op  X4-P     8.0'^p 


Xi-/>    S 

which  shew  that  the  two  oppoute  sides  LiL„  l,L4,  of  this  in- 
scribed quadrilateral,  being  prolonged  if  necessary,  intersect  in 
the  lately  mentioned  point  b  of  the  original  ellipsoid.  And  be- 
cause the  recent  expressions  give  also 

these  opposite  sides  LiL„  LsL4,  of  the  plane  quadrilateral  thus  in* 
scribed  in  a  circle  of  the  derived  ellipsoid,  are  parallel  respectively 
to  the  vectors  n  +  0,  i|"*+  0"S  or  (by  602,  603)  to  the  two  umbi- 
Hear  vectors  cu,  w\  of  the  original  ellipsoid,  constructed  with  the 
semi-axes  abc*    At  the  same  time,  the  equations 

If  e 

hold  good,  and  shew  that  the  two  other  and  mutually  opposite 
sides  of  the  same  inscribed  quadrilateral,  namely,  the  sides  l,l,, 
LiLi,  are  -respectively  parallel  to  the  two  vectors  i|,  0,  or  to  the 
axes  of  the  two  cylinders  of  revolution  which  can  be  circum- 
scribed about  the  same  original  ellipsoid. 
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688.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  infer  the  following  Theoren,  else* 
wbere  already  published  by  me  as  a  result  of  the  Calculus  of 
Quaternions :  *'^Ifon  the  mean  axU^  26,  qfa  given  elKpeoid,  abCf 
€18  the  mqfor  axis,  and  with  twojbci  Fi,  Ft)  of  which  the  camvum 
distance  from  the  centre  a  is 

AFx-AF,  =  €=  ^(^.J,  +  ^)         ^ 

we  construct  an  ellipsoid  of  revolution  ;  and  if  in  any  circular 
section  of  this  new  ellipsoid^  we  inscribe  a  quadriUUeralj  LiLsLyLi, 
of  which  the  two  opposite  sides  LiL,,  LsL4  are  respectively  paral^ 
lei  to  the  two  umbilicar  diameters  of  the  given  ellipsoid;  while 
the  two  other  and  mutually  opposite  sides  L3L,,  L4L1,  of  the  same 
inscribed  quculrilateralf  are  respectively  parallel  to  the  axes  of 
the  two  cylinders  of  revolution  which  can  be  circumscribed  about 
the  same  given  ellipsoid;  then  the  point  of  intersection  b  of  the 
first  pair  of  opposite  sides  (namely^  of  those  parallel  to  the  um* 
bilicar  diameters)  will  be  a  point  upon  that  given  ellipsoid.'*  It 
seems  to  me  that,  in  consequence  of  this  remarkable  relation 
between  these  two  ellipsoids,  the  two  foci  Fi,  Fs  of  the  above-de- 
scribed ellipsoid  of  revolution^  which  have  been  seen  to  be  situated 
upon  the  meem  axis  of  the  original  ellipsoid,  may  not  inconve* 
niently  be  called  the  two  medial  foci  of  that  original  ellipsoid 
{abc) ;  and  that  the  new  or  (/erive^/ ellipsoid  of  revolution  itself  may 
be  called  the  mean  ellipsoid  ;  but  I  gladly  submit  the  question  of 
the  propriety  of  these  designations,  to  the  judgment  of  other  and 
better  geometers.  Meanwhile  it  may  be  noticed,  that  the  two 
ellipsoids  intersect  each  other  in  a  system  of  two  ellipses,  of 
which  the  planes  are  perpendicular  to  the  axes  of  the  two  cylin- 
ders of  revolution  above  mentioned ;  and  that  those  four  common 
tangent  planes  of  the  two  ellipsoids,  which  are  parallel  to  their 
common  axis,  that  is  to  the  mean  axis  of  the  original  ellipsoid 
abCf  are  parallel  also  to  its  two  umbilicar  diameters.  It  may  be 
added  that  if  6'  denote  the  minor  semi-axis  (»(6'-6*)^*='actr^)  of 
the  above-mentioned  mean  ellipsoid,  and  if  we  construct  another 
concentric  ellipsoid,  ab'c^  which  will  thus  not  be  of  revolution,  the 
equation  of  this  third  ellipsoid  may  in  our  symbols  be  written  thus : 
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and  that  iis  cyclic  normals  have  the  same  directions  as  those  of 
ihaX  fourth  ellipsoid  abc\  for  which  ac  ^li^-  cdy  and  which  is,  io 
a  well-known  sense,  reciprocal  to  thejirsi  or  given  ellipsoid, 
abCf  having  also  the  same  mean  axis,  but  having  its  mq/or  axk 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  minor  axis  of  the  other.  As  to  the 
intersection  of  the  other  pair  of  sides  L2  l,,  L4  Li,  of  the  inscribed 
quadrilateral,  it  is  easy  to  see  (compare  again  494)  that  if  we 
call  this  point  s,  and  denote  its  vector  as  by  a,  we  shall  have  the 
expression, 

so  that  (compare  697)  the  locus  of  the  point  s  is  a  certain  Jl/tk 
elUpsoidj  on  the  properties  of  which  I  cannot  enter  here. 

689.  The  same  general  methods  of  calculation  (compare  the 
remarks  made  at  the  end  of  624)  admit  of  a  vast  variety  of  otlier 
geometrical  applications.  For  instance,  if  we  combine  the  for- 
mula S.vdvdpesO,  of  article  609f  with  the  last  expression  ibr 
V  in  693,  we  find,  for  the  lines  of  curvature  on  an  ellipsoid,  the 
differential  equations, 

0  B  S  •  vdp,  0  a  S  •  vApiApKf  or  0  «  S  •  vtitk^  0  «  S  •  vr, 

if  r  be  a  vector  parallel  to  the  tangent  to  such  a  line;  and  then, 
by  combining  these  two  last  equations,  we  find  that  r  may  be 
expressed  as  follows,  t=UV.  v*+UV.  vie;  which  reproduces  the 
theorem,  discovered  (I  believe)  by  M.  Chasles,  that  tlie  lines  of 
curvature  on  an  ellipsoid  (or  other  surface  of  the  second  order) 
bisect  at  each  point  the  angles  between  the  two  circtdar  sections 
of  the  surface.  Again,  if  the  last  formula  of  604,  or  of  605,  be 
suitably  combined  with  quaternion  forms  of  the  equation  of  a  cone 
of  the  second  degree,  such  as  those  assigned  in  438,  where  /3  is 
afbcal  line^  and  in  678,  where  a,  j3  are  cyclic  normals^  those  theo- 
rems may  be  deduced,  respecting  the  curvature  of  a  spherical 
coniCf  which  have  been  published  by  me  in  the  Cambridge  and 
Dublin  Mathematical  Journal,  as  part  of  a  Paper  entitled  ^^  Sym- 
bolical Geometry."  But  it  is  manifestly  impossible,  in  any  sin- 
gle Course  of  Lectures  such  as  the  present,  to  include  all  such 
applications :  and  with  thanks  to  those  persons  who  have  favoured 
me  so  far  by  their  attention,  I  now  heartily  bid  them  farewell. 

END  OF  TUB  LECTURES. 
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[The  following  is  the  Abstract  of  a  Communication  by  the  Author  to  the 
Rojal  Irish  Academy,  which  was  referred  to  in  article  675,  page  673,  of  the 
foregoing  Lecture,  and  is  reprinted  here  from  the  published  Proceedings  of 
the  Academy.] 


RoTAL  Ibish  Acadebiy,  Mat  13, 1850. 

Sir  William  Rowan  Hamilton  gave  an  account  of  some 
geometrical  reasonings,  tending  to  explain  and  confirm  certain 
results  to  which  he  had  been  previously  conducted  by  the 
method  of  quaternions,  respecting  the  inscription  of  gauche 
polygons  in  central  surfaces  of  the  second  order, 

1.  It  is  a  very  well  known  property  of  the  conic  sections, 
that  if  three  of  the  four  sides  of  a  plane  quadrilateral  inscribed 
in  a  given  plane  conic  be  cut  by  a  rectilinear  transversal  in 
three  given  points,  the  fourth  side  of  the  same  variable  qua- 
drilateral is  cut  by  the  same  fixed  right  line  in  a  fourth  point 
likewise  fixed.  And  whether  we  refer  to  the  relation  of  invo- 
lution discovered  by  Desargues,  or  employ  other  principles, 
it  is  easy  to  extend  this  property  to  surfaces  of  the  second 
order,  so  far  as  the  inscription  in  them  of  plane  quadrilaterals 
is  concerned.  If  then  we  merely  wish  to  pass  from  one  point 
p  to  another  point  R  of  such  a  surface,  under  the  condition 
that  some  other  point  q  of  the  same  surface  shall  exist,  such 
that  the  two  successive  and  rectilinear  chords,  pq  and  qr, 
shall  pass  respectively  through  some  two  given  guide-poinfs^ 
A  and  B,  internal  or  external  to  the  surface ;  we  are  allowed 
to  substitute^  for  this  pair  of  guide-points,  another  pair, 
such  as  b'  and  a',  situated  on  the  same  straight  line  ab  ;  and 
may  choose  one  of  these  two  new  points  anywhere  upon  that 
line,  provided  that  the  other  be  then  suitably  chosen.  In  fact. 
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if  c  and  c'  be  the  two  (real  or  imaginary)  points  in  which  tbe 
surfiEU^e  is  crossed  by  the  given  transversal  ab,  we  have  only 
to  take  care  that  the  three  pairs  of  points  aa',  bb',  cc',  shidl 
be  in  involudon.     And  it  is  important  to  observe,  that  in 
order  to  determine  one  of  the  new  gmde-points,  n'or  a',  when 
the  other  is  given,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  employ  the 
points  C|  c',  of  intersection  of  the  transversal  with  the  surfiioet 
which  may  be  as  often  imaginary  as  real.     We  have  only  to 
assume  at  pleasure  a  point  p  upon  the  given  sur&ce;  to  draw 
from  it  the  chords  paq,  qbr;  and  then  if  a' be  given,  and  b' 
sought,  to  draw  the  two  new  chords  ra's,  sb'p  ;  or  else  if  a'  is 
to  be  found  from  b',  to  draw  tbe  chords  pb's,  sa'r.     For  ex- 
ample, if  we  choose  to  throw  off  the  new  guide-point  b'  to  in- 
finity, or  to  make  it  a  guide^tar^  in  the  direction  of  the  given 
line  AB,  we  have  only  to  draw,  from  the  assumed  initial  and 
superficial  point  p,  a  rectilinear  chord  ps  of  the  sur&ce,  which 
shall  be  parallel  to  ab,  and  then  to  join  sr,  and  examine  in 
what  point  a'  this  joining  line  crosses  the  given  line  ab.    The 
point  a'  thus  found  will  be  entirely  independent  of  the  assumed 
initial  point  p,  and  will  satisfy  the  condition  required :  in 
such  a  manner  that  if,  from  any  other  assumed  superfidal 
point  p',  we  draw  the  chords  p'aq',  q'br',  and  the  parallel 
pV  to  ab,  the  chord  rV  shall  pass  through  the  same  point  a'. 
All  this  follows  easily  from  principles  perfectly  well  known. 

2.  Since  then  for  two  given  guide-points  we  may  thus 
substitute  the  system  of  a  giude-star  and  a  guide-point,  it 
follows  that  for  three  given  guide-points  we  may  substitute  a 
guide-star  and  two  guide-points ;  and,  therefore^  by  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  process,  may  substitute  anew  a  system  of  two 
stars  and  one  point.  And  so  proceeding,  for  a  system  of  n 
given  guide-points,  through  which  n  successive  and  rectilinear 
chords  of  the  surface  are  to  pass,  we  may  substitute  a  system 
of  n-  1  guide-stars,  and  of  a  single  guide-point  The  pro- 
blem of  inscribing,  in  a  given  sur&ce  of  tbe  second  order,  a 
gauche  polygon  of  n  sides,  which  are  required  to  pass  succes- 
sively through  n  given  points,  is,  therefore,  in  general,  redu- 
cible, by  operations  with  straight  lines  alone,  to  the  problem 
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of  inscribing  in  the  same  sur&ce  another  gauche  polygon,  of 
which  the  last  side  shall  pass  through  a  new  fixed  point,  while 
all  its  other  (it  -  1)  sides  shall  be  parallel  to  so  many  fixed 
straight  lines.  And  if  the  first  n  sides  of  an  inscribed  poly- 
gon of  n  +  1  sides,  ppi  ps  • .  •  p,,,  be  obliged  to  pass,  in  order^ 
through  n  given  points,  ai  Ag  .  •  •  a«  ,  namely,  the  side  or  chord 
ppi  through  Ai ,  &c.,  it  will  then  be  possible,  in  general,  to 
incribe  also  another  polygon,  pqi  Qs  •  •  •  Pid  having  the  same 
first  and  nth  points,  p  and  Pa,  and  therefore  the  same  final  or 
closing  side  PmP,  but  having  the  other  n  sides  different^  and 
such  that  the  n- 1  first  of  these  sides,  pqi,  Qi Qs,  ...  q..^ 
Q« .  1,  shall  be  respectively  parallel  to  n  -  1  g^ven  right  lines, 
while  the  nth  side  Qn .  i  p*  shall  pass  through  a  fixed  point  b^. 
The  analogous  reductions  for  polygons  in  conic  sections  have 
long  been  fiuniliar  to  geometers. 

3.  Let  us  now  consider  the  inscribed  gauche  quadrilateral 
PQi  Qs  Q3»  of  which  the  four  comers  coincide  with  the  four 
first  points  of  the  last-mentioned  polygon.  In  the  plane 
Qi  <H  Q3  of  the  second  and  third  sides  of  this  gauche  quadri- 
lateral, draw  a  new  diord  Qi  R9,  which  shall  have  its  direction 
conjugate  to  the  direction  of  pqi  ,  with  respect  to  the  given 
surface.  This  new  direction  will  itself  be  fixed,  as  being  pa- 
rallel to  a  fixed  plane,  and  conjugate  to  a  fixed  direction,  not 
generally  conjugate  to  that  plane ;  and  hence  in  the  plane  in- 
scribed quadrilateral  RsQiQsQs*  the  three  first  sides  hainng 
fixed  directions,  the  fourth  side  Qa  R9  will  also  have  its  direction 
fixed :  which  may  be  proved,  either  as  a  limiting  form  of  the 
theorem  referred  to  in  (1 ),  respecting  four  points  in  one  line, 
or  firom  principles  still  more  elementary.  And  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  seeing  that  because  pqi  and  qi  R2  have  fixed  and  con- 
JQgate  directions,  the  chord  prs  is  bisected  by  a  fixed  diameter 
of  the  surface,  whose  direction  b  conjugate  to  both  of  tbeir's ;  or 
in  other  words,  that  if  o  be  the  centre  of  the  surface,  and  if  we 
draw  therortaft/e  diameter  pon,  the  variable  chord  nr^  will  then 
be  parallel  to  the  fixed  diameter  just  mentioned.  So  far,  then, 
as  we  only  concern  ourselves  to  construct  the  fourth  or  closing 
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side  Qs  P  of  the  gauche  quadrilateral  pQi  q^  Q3,  whose  three  first 
sides  have  given  or  fixed  directions,  we  may  substitute  it  for  ano- 
ther gauche  quadrilateral  pnrj  Q3,  inscribed  in  the  same  surface, 
and  such  that  while  its  first  side  pn  passes  through  the  centre 
o,  its  second  and  third  sides,  nrs  and  RsQs,  are  parallel  to 
two  fixed  right  lines.     In  other  words,  we  may  substitute,  for 
a  system  of  three  guide-atars^  a  system  of  the  centre  ctnd  iwo 
etarSf  as  guides  for  the  three  first  sides ;  or,  if  we  choose,  in- 
stead of  drawing  successively  three  chords,  pqi,  Qi  Qt»  Q«  Qa* 
parallel  to  three  given  lines,  we  may  draw  a  first  chord  PRf , 
so  as  to  be  bisected  by  a  given  diameter,  and  then  a  second 
chord  Ri  Qs,  parallel  to  a  given  right  line. 

4.  Since,  for  a  system  of  three  stars,  we  may  substitute  a 
system  of  the  centre  and  two  stars,  it  follows  that  for  a  system 
of  four  stars  we  may  substitute  a  system  of  the  centre  and 
three  stars ;  or,  by  a  repetition  of  the  same  process,  may  sub- 
stitute a  system  of  the  centre,  the  same  centre  agmny  and  two 
stars ;  that  is,  ultimately,  a  system  of  two  stars  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  a  system  o{Jbur  stars,  the  two  employments  of  the 
centre  as  a  guide  having  simply  neutralized  each  other,  as 
amounting  merely  to  a  return  firom  n  to  p,  after  having  gtme 
from  p  to  the  diametrically  opposite  point  n.     For  five  stars 
we  may  therefore  substitute  three ;  and  for  six  stars  we  may 
substitute  four,  or  two.   And  so  proceeding  we  perceive  that 
for  any  proposed  system  of  guide-stars,  we  may  substitute  two 
stars,  if  the  proposed  number  be  even ;  or  three^  if  that  num- 
ber be  odd.     And  by  combining  this  result  with  what  was 
found  in  (2),  we  see  that  for  any  given  system  of  n  guide-points 
we  may  substitute  a  system  of  two  stars  and  a  pointy  if  n  be 
odd;  or  if  n  be  even^  then  in  that  case  we  may  substitute  a  sys- 
tem of  three  stars  and  a  point:  which  may  again  be  changed^ 
by  (3),  to  a  system  of  the  centre^  two  stars,  and  one  point. 

5.  Let  us  now  consider  more  closely  the  system  of  two 
guide-stars,  and  one  guide-point ;  and  for  this  purpose  let  us 
conceive  that  the  two  first  sides  pqi  and  Qi  q$  of  an  inscribed 
gauche  quadrilateral  pqi  Q2  Ps  are  parallel  to  two  given  right 
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lines,  while  the  third  side  QsPs  is  obliged  to  pass  through  a 
fixed  point  Bs  ;  the  first  point  p,  and  tlierefore  also  the  qua- 
drilateral itself,  being  in  other  respeets  variable.  In  the  plane 
PQi  09  of  the  two  first  sides,  which  is  evidently  parallel  to  a 
fixed  plane,  inscribe  a  chord  o^s,  whose  direction  shall  be 
conjugate  to  that  of  the  fixed  line  0B3,  and  therefore  shall 
itself  also  be  fixed,  o  being  still  the  centre  of  the  surface;  and 
draw  the  chord  PS.  Then,  in  the  plane  inscribed  quadrilateral 
PQi  Q^y  the  three  first  sides  have  fixed  directions,  and  there- 
fore, by  (3)9  the  direction  of  the  fourth  side  sp  is  also  fixed. 
In  the  plane  SQsPa,  which  contains  the  given  point  B3,  draw 
through  that  point  an  indefinite  right  line  B3C3,  parallel  to 
SQs;  the  line  so  drawn  will  have  a  given  position,  and  will  be 
intersected,  at  some  finite  or  infinite  distance  from  B3,'by  the 
chord  SP3,  which  is  situated  in  the  same  plane  with  it,  namely, 
in  the  plane  sqs  Ps.  But  if  we  consider  the  section  of  the  sur- 
fiEU^,  which  is  made  by  this  last  plane,  and  observe  that  the 
two  first  sides  of  the  triangle  sq^  Ps  pass,  by  the  construction, 
through  a  star  or  point  at  infinity  conjugate  to  B3,  and  through 
the  point  B3  itself,  we  shall  see  that,  in  virtue  of  a  well-known 
and  elementary  principle  respecting  triangles  in  conies,  the 
third  side  P3S  must  pass  through  the  point  D3,  if  D3  be  the  pole 
of  the  right  line  B3C3,  which  contains  upon  it  the  two  conju- 
gate points ;  this  pok  being  taken  with  respect  to  the  plane 
section  lately  mentioned.  If  then  we  denote  by  D3B3  the  in- 
definite right  line  which  is,  with  respect  to  the  sur/ace,  the 
polar  of  the  fixed  line  B3C3,  we  see  that  the  chord  SP3  must  in- 
tersect this  reciprocal  polar  also,  besides  intersecting  the  line 
BsCs  itself.  Conversely  this  condition,  of  intersecting  these 
two  fixed  polars,  is  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  draw  the  chord 
SP3  when  the  point  s  has  been  determined,  by  drawing  from 
the  assumed  point  p  the  chord  ps  parallel  to  a  fixed  right  line. 
We  may  then  substitute^  for  a  system  of  two  guide-stars  and 
one  guide-point,  the  system  of  one  guide-star  and  two  guide^ 
lines;  these  lines  being  (as  has  been  seen)  a  pair  oi reciprocal 
polars^  with  respect  to  the  given  surface. 
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6.  If,  then,  it  be  required  to  inscribe  a  polygoo  ppi  Ps  .. 
with  any  odd  number  2n  + 1  of  sides,  which  shall  pass 
cessirely  through  the  same  number  of  giren  points,  AiAs  .. 
Aaii^i,  we  may  begin  by  (usuming  a  point  p  iqNUi  the  given 
surfeu^,  and  drawing  through  the  given  points  2ii  +  1  successiv^e 
chords,  which  will  in  general  conduct  to  a  final  point  Pss«.i» 
iistinci  firom  the  assumed  initial  point  p.    And  then,  by  pro* 
cesses  of  which  the  nature  has  been  already  explained,  we  can 
find  a  point  s  such  that  the  chord  ps  shall  be  parallel  to  a  fixed 
right  line,  or  shall  have  a  direction  independent  of  the  assunsed 
and  variable  position  of  p ;  and  that  the  chord  sp^^  i  shall  at 
the  same  time  cross  two  other  fixed  right  lines,  which  are  reci- 
procal polars  of  each  other.  In  order  then  to  find  a  new  point 
p,  which  shall  satisfy  the  conditions  of  the  proposed  problem, 
or  shall  be  such  as  to  coincide  with  the  point  Psh^i,  deduced 
from  it  as  above,  we  see  that  it  is  necessary  and  sufficient  to 
oblige  this  sought  point  p  to  be  situated  at  one  or  other  ex- 
tremity of  a  certain  chord  PS,  which  shall  at  once  be  parallel 
to  a  fixed  line,  and  shall  also  cross  two  fixed  polars.     It  is 
clear  then  that  we  need  only  draw  two  planes,  containing  re- 
spectively these  two  polars,  and  parallel  to  the  fixed  direction ; 
for  the  right  line  of  intersection  of  these  two  planes  will  be  the 
chord  of  solution  required ;  or  in  other  words,  it  will  cut  the 
surfieu*e  in  the  two  (real  or  imaginary)  points,  p  and  s,  which 
are  adapted,  and  are  alone  adapted,  to  be  positions  of  the  first 
corner  of  the  polygon  to  be  inscribed. 

7.  But  if  it  be  demanded  to  inscribe  in  the  same  surfiu^  a 
polygon  pPiPg ..  Pan.  1,  with  an  even  number  2it  of  sides,  pass- 
ing  successively  through  the  same  even  number  of  given  points, 
A1A2 ..  A9M,  the  problem  then  acquiree  a  chcwcicter  totcUly  dU- 
tinct.  For  if,  after  assuming  an  initial  point  p  upon  the  sur- 
face, we  pass,  by  2n  successive  chords,  drawn  through  the 
given  points  ai,  &c.,  to  a  final  point  Ps*  upon  the  surface, 
which  will  thus  be  in  general  distinct  from  p ;  it  will  indeed  be 
possible  to  assign  generally  two  fixed  polars,  across  which,  as 
two  given  guide-lines,  a  certain  variable  chord  sps*  is  to  be 
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drawn,  like  the  chord  sps*^  i  of  (6);  but  the  chord  PS  will  notf 
in  this  qnestion,  be  parallel  to  a  given  linef  or  directed  to  a 
given  star;  it  will,  on  the  contrary,  by  (3)  (4)  (6),  be  bisected 
bif  a  given  diameter ^  which  we  may  call  ab  ;  or,  if  we  prefer  to 
state  the  result  so,  it  will  be  now  the  supplementary  chord  ms 
of  the  tame  diametral  section  of  the  sur£iiee  (n  being  still  the 
point  of  that  surface  opposite  to  p),  which  will  hare  a  g^iyen 
direction,  and  not  the  chord  PS  itself.  In  ftict,  at  the  end  of 
(4),  we  reduced  the  system  of  2n  guide-points  to  a  system  of 
the  centre,  two  stars,  and  one  point;  and  in  (5)  we  reduced 
the  system  of  two  stars  and  a  point  to  the  system  of  a  star 
and  two  polars.  In  order  then  to  find  a  point  p  which  shall 
coincide  with  the  point  Pfn  deduced  from  it  as  above,  or  which 
shall  be  adapted  to  be  the  first  comer  of  an  inscribed  polygon 
of  2n  sides  passing  respectively  through  the  2n  g^ven  points, 
Ai  •  •  A8»,  we  must  endeavour  to  find  a  chord  ps  which  shall  be 
at  once  bisected  by  the  fixed  diameter  ab,  and  shall  also  inter- 
sect the  two  fixed  polars  above  mentioned.  And  conversely, 
if  we  can  find  any  such  chord  ps,  it  will  necessarily  be  at  least 
one  chord  o/soluHon  of  the  problem ;  understanding  hereby, 
that  if  we  set  out  with  either  extremity,  p  or  s,  of  this  chord, 
and  draw  firom  it  2n  successive  chords  pPi,  ftc,  or  ssi,  &c., 
through  the  2n  given  points  Ai,  &c.,  we  shall  be  brought  6aeA 
hereby  (as  the  question  requires)  to  the  point  with  which  we 
started.  For,  in  a  process  which  we  have  proved  to  admit  of 
being  substituted  for  the  process  of  drawing  the  2n  chords,  we 
shall  be  brought  first  from  p  to  s,  and  then  back  firom  8  to  p; 
or  else  first  frorm  s  to  p,  and  then  back  from  p  to  s  :  provided 
that  the  chord  of  solution  ps  has  been  selected  so  as  to  satisfy 
the  conditions  above  assigned. 

8.  To  inscribe  then^  for  example,  a  gauche  chtKas^m  in  am 
ellipsoid^  pPi . .  Pm9,  or  ssi .  •  ^nh  under  the  condition  that  its 
thousand  successive  sides  shall  pass  successively  through  a 
thousand  given  points  ai  • .  Aioqo,  we  are  conducted  to  seek  to 
inscribe,  in  the  same  given  ellipsoid,  a  chord  ps,  which  shall 
be  at  once  bisected  by  a  given  diameter  ab,  and  also  crossed  by 
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a  given  chord  cd,  and  by  the  polar  of  that  given  chord.  Now 
in  general  when  any  two  proposed  right  lines  intersect  each 
other,  their  respective  polars  also  intersect,  namely,  in  the 
pole  of  the  plane  of  the  two  lines  proposed.  Since  then  the 
sought  chord  PS  intersects  the  polar  of  the  g^ven  chord  cd,  it 
follows  that  the  polar  of  the  same  sought  chord  PS  must  in- 
tersect the  g^ven  chord  cd  itself.  We  may  therefore  reduce 
the  problem  to  this  form  :  to  find  a  chord  ps  of  the  ellipsmd 
which  shall  be  bisected  by  a  given  diameter  ab,  and  shall  also 
be  such  that  while  it  intersects  a  given  chord  cd  in  some  point 
B,  its  polar  intersects  the  prolongation  of  that  given  chord,  in 
some  other  point  f. 

9.  The  two  sought  points  b,  f,  as  being  situated  upon  two 
polars,  are  of  course  corrugate  relatively  to  the  surface  ;  they 
are  therefore  also  conjugate  relatively  to  the  chord  cd,  or,  in 
other  words,  they  cut  that  g^ven  chord  harmonically.  The 
four  diametral  planes  abc,  abb,  abd,  abf,  compose  therefore 
an  harmonic  pencil ;  the  second  being,  in  this  pencUy  har- 
monically conjugate  to  the  fourth  ;  and  being  at  the  same 
time,  on  account  of  the  polars,  conjugate  to  it  also  with  re- 
spect to  the  surface^  as  one  diametral  plane  to  another.  When 
the  ellipsoid  becomes  a  sphere^  the  conjugate  planes  abb,  abf 
become  rectangular;  and  consequently  the  sought  plane  abb 
bisects  the  angle  between  the  two  given  planes  abc  and  abd. 
This  solves  at  once  the  problem  for  the  sphere  ;  for  if,  con- 
versely, we  thus  bisect  the  given  dihedral  angle  cabd  by  a 
plane  abb,  cutting  the  chord  cd  in  b,  and  if  we  take  the  har- 
monic conjugate  f  on  the  same  given  chord  prolonged,  and 
draw  from  b  and  f  lines  meeting  ordinately  the  given  diame- 
ter ab,  these  two  right  lines  will  be  situated  in  two  rectangu- 
lar or  conjugate  diametral  planes,  and  will  sadsfy  all  the  other 
conditions  requisite  for  their  being  polars  of  each  other ;  but 
each  intersects  the  given  chord  cd,  or  that  chord  prolonged, 
and  therefore  each  intersects  also,  by  (8),  the  polar  of  that 
chord ;  each  therefore  satisfies  all  the  transformed  conditions  of 
the  problem,  and  gives  a  chord  of  solution,  real  or  imaginary. 
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More  fully,  the  ordinate  be'  to  the  diameter  ab,  drawn  from 
the  internal  point  of  harmonic  section  b  of  the  chord  cd, 
gives,  when  prolonged  both  ways  to  meet  the  surface,  the 
chord  of  real  solution,  ps  ;  and  the  other  ordinate  ff'  to  the 
same  diameter  ab,  which  is  drawn  from  the  external  point  of 
section  f  of  the  same  chord  cd,  and  which  is  itself  wholly  ex- 
ternal to  the  surface,  is  the  chord  o/ imaginary  solution.  But 
because  when  we  return  from  the  sphere  to  the  ellipsoid,  or 
other  surface  of  the  second  order,  the  condition  of  bisection  of 
the  given  dihedral  angle  cabd  is  no  longer  fulfilled  by  the 
sought  plane  abb,  a  slight  generalization  of  the  foregoing 
process  becomes  necessary,  and  can  easily  be  accomplished  as 
follows. 

10.  Conceive,  as  before,  that  on  the  diameter  ab  the  or- 
dinate bb'  is  let  fall  from  the  internal  point  of  section  b,  and 
likewise^the  ordinates  cc'  and  dd'  from  c  and  d  ;  and  draw  also, 
parallel  to  that  diameter,  the  right  lines  cc%  dd",  bb",  from 
the  same  three  points  c,  d,  b,  so  as  to  terminate  on  the  dia- 
metral plane  through  o  which  is  conjugate  to  the  same  dia- 
meter ;  in  such  a  manner  that  oc%  od",  ob"  shall  be  parallel 
and  equal  to  the  ordinates  c'c,  d'd,  b'e  ;  and  that  the  segments 
CB,  BD  of  the  chord  CD  shall  be  proportional  to  the  segments 
cV,  b'd"  of  the  base  cV'  of  the  triangle  c'od",  which  is 
situated  in  the  diametral  plane,  and  has  the  centre  o  for  its 
vertex.  For  the  case  of  the  sphere,  the  vertical  angle  c'^oD^of 
this  triangle  is,  by  (9),  bisected  by  the  line  ob'';  wherefore 
the  sides  oc%  o  d"",  or  their  equals,  the  ordinates  c'c,  d  d,  are, 
in  this  case,  proportional  to  the  segments  cV,  B^'D^'ofthe 
base,  or  to  the  segments  cb,  bd  of  the  chord :  while  the 
squares  of  the  ordinates  are,  for  the  same  case  of  the  sphere, 
equal  to  the  rectangles  ac'b,  ad'b,  under  the  segments  of  the 
diameter  ab.  Hence,  ^r  the  sphere,  the  squares  of  the  seg- 
ments  of  the  given  chord  are  proportional  to  the  rectangles 
under  the  segments  of  the  given  diameter,  these  latter  seg- 
ments being  found  by  letting  fall  ordinates  from  the  ends  of 
^he  chord ;  or,  in  symbols,  we  have  the  proportion, 
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CF*  :  df'  : :  cb'  :  bd«  ::  ac'b  :  ad'b. 

Bat,  by  the  general  principles  of  geometruxU  de/brmoHon^  ike 
property^  thus  stated,  cannot  be  peculiar  to  the  sphere.     It 
must  extend,  without  any  farther  modification,  to  the  elUpeoid; 
and  it  gires  at  once,  for  that  surfece,  the  two  points  of  har- 
monic section,  b  and  f,  of  the  given  chord  cd,  through  which 
points  the  two  sought  chords  of  real  and  imaginary  sohUiom 
are  to  pass ;  these  chords  of  solution  are  there/ore  coayipleiefy 
determined,  since  they  are  to  be  also  ordinates,  as  before,  to 
the  given  diameter  ab.     The  problem  of  inscription  for  ike 
elUpsoid  is  therefore Jully  resolved;  not  only  when,  as  in  (6), 
the  number  of  sides  of  the  polygon  is  odd,  but  also  in  the 
more  difficult  case  (7),  when  the  number  of  sides  is  even. 

11,  If  the  given  sur&ce  be  a  hyperboloid  of  two  sheeie, 
one  of  the  two  fixed  polars  will  still  intersect  that  surfeu^,  and 
the  fixed  chord  cd  may  still  be  considered  as  real.  If  the 
given  diameter  ab  be  also  real,  the  proportion  in  (10)  still 
holds  good,  without  any  modification  from  imaginaries,  and 
determines  still  a  real  point  b,  with  its  harmonic  conjugate  p, 
through  one  or  other  of  which  two  points  still  passes  a  chord 
of  real  solution,  while  through  the  other  point  of  section  still 
is  drawn  a  chord  of  imaginary  solution,  reciprocally  polar  to 
the  former.  But  if  the  diameter  ab  be  imaginary,  or  in  other 
words  if  it  fidl  to  meet  the  proposed  hyperboloid  at  all,  we 
are  then  led  to  consider,  instead  of  it,  an  ideal  diameter  a  b', 
having  the  same  real  direction,  but  terminating,  in  a  well- 
known  way,  on  a  certain  supplementary  surface;  in  such  a 
manner  that  while  a  and  b  are  now  imaginary  poinU,  the 
points  a'  and  b'  are  real,  although  not  really  situated  on  the 
given  surface  ;  and  that 

OA«  -  oB«  =  -  da'*  =  -  ob'«- 

The  points  c'  and  d'  are  still  real,  and  so  are  the  rectangles 
AC  B  and  ad'b,  although  a  and  b  are  imaginary ;  for  we  may 
write, 

ac'b  «  OA*  -  OC'*,  ad'b  =  OA*  -  OD'*, 
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and  tbe  proportion  in  (10)  becomes  now, 
I  cf'  :  DF*  : :  cb'  :  ed*  : :  oc"*  +  oa'*  :  od'*  +  da'*, 

I  It  gires  therefore  still  a  real  point  of  section  b,  and  a  real  con» 

I  jngate  point  f  ;  and  through  these  two  points  of  section  of  cd 

we  can  still  draw  two  real  right  lineSj  which  shall  still  ordi- 
I  nately  cross  the  real  direction  of  ab,  and  shall  still  be  two  re- 

ciprocal  polars,  satisfying  all  the  transformed  conditions  of  the 
question,  and  coinciding  still  with  two  chords  of  real  and 
imaginary  solution.  For  the  double-eheeted  hyperholoidy  there- 
fore, a$  well  as  for  the  ellipsoid,  the  problem  of  inscribing  a 
gauche  chUiagony  or  other  even^sided  polygon,  whose  sides 
shall  pass  successively,  and  in  order,  through  the  same  giren 
number  of  points,  is  solved  by  a  system  of  two  polar  chords^ 
which  we  have  assigned  geometrical  processes  to  determine; 
and  the  solutions  are  stilly  in  general,  Jbur  in  number ;  two  of 
them  being  still  real,  and  two  imaginary. 

12.  If  the  given  surfoce  be  a  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet,  then 
not  only  may  the  diameter  ab  be  real  or  imaginary,  but  also 
the  chord  CD  may  or  may  not  cease  to  be  real ;  for  the  two 
fixed  polars  will  now  either  both  meet  the  surface,  or  else  both 
fail  to  meet  it  in  any  two  real  points.  When  ab  and  CD  are 
both  real,  the  proportion  in  (10),  being  put  under  the  form 

of'  :  DF*  ::  ce«  :  bd«  ::  oa«  -  oc'* :  da* -  od'', 
shews  that  the  point  of  section  e  and  its  conjugate  f  will  be 
real,  if  the  points  d  and  d'  fall  both  on  the  diameter  ab  itself 
or  both  on  that  Aidjneiet  prolonged ;  that  is,  if  the  extremities 
c  and  d  lie  both  within  or  both  without  the  interval  between 
the  two  parallel  tangent  planes  to  the  surface  which  are  drawn 
at  the  points  a  and  b  :  under  these  conditions  therefore  there 
will  still  be  two  real  right  lines,  which  may  still  be  called  the 
two  chords  of  solution ;  but  because  these  lines  will  still  be 
two  reciprocal  polars,  they  will  now  (like  the  two  fixed  polars 
above  mentioned)  either  both  meet  the  hyperboloid,  or  else 
both  fail  to  meet  it;  and  consequently  there  will  nowbe  either 
four  real,  or  eX^efour  imaginary  solutions.  If  ab  and  cd  be 
still  both  real,  but  if  the  chord  cd  have  one  extremity  within 


^- J 
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and  the  other  extremity  without  the  interval  between  the  two 
parallel  tangent  planes,   the  proportion  above  written  will 
assign  a  negative  ratio  for  the  squares  of  the  segments  of  cd; 
the  points  of  section  s  and  f,  and  the  two  polar  chords  of  so- 
lution, become  therefore,  in  this  case,  themselves  imaginary  ; 
and  of  course,  by  still  stronger  reason,  the  four  solutions  of 
the  problem  become  then  imaginary  likewise.     If  cd  be  real^ 
but  AB  imaginary,  the  proportion  in  (11)  conducts  to  two  real 
points  of  section,  and  consequently  to  two  real  chords,  which 
may,  however,  correspond,  as  above,  either  to  four  real  or  to 
four  imaginary  solutions  of  the  problem.   And,  finally,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  same  conclusion  holds  good  also  in  the  re- 
maining case,  namely,  when  the  chord  cd  becomes  imaginary, 
whether  the  diameter  ab  be  real  or  not ;  that  is,  when  the  two 
fixed  polars  do  not  meet,  in  any  real  points,  the  single-sheeted 
hyperboloid. 

13.  Although  the  case  last  mentioned  may  still  be  treated 
by  a  modification  of  the  proportion  assigned  in  (10),  which 
was  deduced  from  considerations  relative  to  the  sphere,  yet  in 
order  to  put  the  subject  in  a  clearer  (or  at  least  in  another) 
point  of  view,  we  may  now  resume  the  problem  for  the  ellip- 
soid as  follows,  without  making  any  use  of  the  spherical  de- 
formation. It  was  required  to  find  two  lines,  redprocally 
polar  to  each  other,  and  ordinately  crossing  a  given  diameter 
AB  of  the  ellipsoid,  which  should  also  cut  a  given  chord  cd  of 
the  same  surface,  internally  in  some  point  b,  and  externally 
in  some  other  point  f.  Bisect  cd  in  o,  and  conceive  bf  to  be 
bisected  in  h  ;  and  besides  the  four  old  ordinates  to  the  dia- 
meter AB,  namely  cc',  dd',  bb',  and  ff',  let  there  be  now  sup- 
posed to  be  drawn,  as  two  new  ordinates  to  the  same  diameter, 
the  lines  gg'  and  hh'.  Then  g'  will  bisect  c'd',  and  h'  will 
bisect  bV  ;  while  the  centre  o  of  the  ellipsoid  will  still  bisect 
AB.  And  because  the  points  e'  and  f'  are  harmonic  conja- 
gates,  not  only  with  respect  to  the  points  a  and  b,  but  also 
with  respect  to  the  points  c'  and  d',  we  shall  have  the  follow- 
ing equalities : 


Hence, 
that  18} 
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h'f'*  =  h'b'*  «  h'a  .  h'b  =  h'c'  .  h'd', 
=  h'o«  -  OA«  -  hTo''  -  g'c'». 

0H'»  -  o'h'*  =  OA«  -  C'o'», 


,    oA»  +  og"*  -  c  g"*    oa*  +  od .  ojy 

2oo  OC  +  OD 

Now  each  of  these  two  last  expressions  for  oh'  remains 
real,  and  assigns  a  real  and  determinate  position  for  the  point 
n\  even  when  the  points  c^  d',  or  the  points  a,  b^  or  when 
both  these  pairs  of  points  at  once  become  imaginary ;  for  the 
points  o  and  o'are  still  in  all  cases  real,  and  so  are  the  squares 
of  DA  and  cV,  the  rectangle  under  oc'  and  od',  and  the  sum 
oc'+  od'.  Thus  h'  can  always  be  found,  as  a  real  point,  and 
hence  we  have  a  real  value  for  the  square  of  hV,  or  hV,  which 
will  enable  us  to  assign  the  points  b'  and  ^  themselves,  or  else 
to  pronounce  that  they  are  imaginary. 

14.  We  see  at  the  same  time,  from  the  values  h'o>-  oa' 
and  h'g'*  -  c'g'*  above  assigned  for  h'b'*  or  h'f'*,  that  these  two 
sought  points  b'  and  f'  must  both  be  real,  unless  the  two  fixed 
points  A  and  c'  are  themselves  both  real,  since  o,  g',  h',  are,  all 
three,  real  points.  But  for  the  ellipsoid,  and  for  the  double 
sheeted  hyperboloid,  we  can  in  general  oblige  the  points  c,  d, 
and  their  projections  c',  d',  to  become  imaginary,  by  selecting 
that  one  of  the  two  fixed  polars  which  does  not  actually  meet 
the  surface ;  for  these  two  sorts  of  surfaces,  the  two  polar  chords 
of  solution  of  the  problem  of  inscription  of  a  gauche  polygon 
with  an  even  number  of  sides  passing  through  the  same  num- 
ber of  g^ven  points,  are  therefore  found  anew  to  be  two  reeU 
lineSf  although  only  one  of  them  will  actually  intersect  the 
surface,  and  only  two  of  the  four  polygons  will  (as  before)  be 
real.  And  even  for  the  single  sheeted  hyperboloid,  in  order 
to  render  the  two  chords  of  solution  imaginary  lines^  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  the  two  g^ven  polars  should  actually  meet  the 
surface;  for  otherwise  the  polar  lines  deduced  will  still  be 
real.     It  is  necessary  also,  for  the  imaginariness  of  the  two 
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lines  deduced,  that  the  given  diameter  ab  shoold  be  itself  a 
real  diameter^  or  in  other  words  that  it  should  actually  inter- 
sect the  hyperboloid.     But  even  when  the  given  chord  cd 
and  the  given  diameter  ab  are  thus  both  real,  and  when  the 
surface  is  a  single  sheeted  hyperboloid,  it  does  notjbllow  that 
the  two  chords  of  solution  tmxy  not  be  real  lines.     We  shall 
only  have /ailed  to  prove  their  reality  by  the  expressions  re- 
cently referred  to.     We  must  resume^  for  this  case,  the  reason- 
ings of  (12),  or  some  others  equivalent  to  them ;  and  we  find, 
as  in  that  section  of  this  Abstract,  for  the  imaginariness  of  the 
two  sought  polar  lines,  the  condition  that  one  of  the  two  ex- 
tremities of  the  given  and  real  chord  cd  shall  &11  Mritkmy  and 
that  the  other  extremity  of  that  chord  shall  fidl  ttnthoui  the 
interval  between  the  two  real  and  parallel  tangent  planes  to 
the  single  sheeted  hyperbolcnd,  which  are  drawn  at  the  extre- 
mities of  the  real  diameter  ab.    Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton  confesses 
that  the  case  where  all  these  particular  conditions  are  com- 
bined, so  as  to  render  imaginary  the  two  polar  lines  of  solu- 
tion, had  not  occurred  to  him  when  he  made  to  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  his  communication  of  June,  1849. 

15.  It  seems  to  him  worth  while  to  notice  here  that  instead 
of  the  foregoing  metric  processes  for  finding  (when  they  exist) 
the  two  lines  of  solution  of  the  problem,  the  following ^nqiAie 
process  of  construction  of  those  lines  may  always,  at  least  in 
theory,  be  substituted,  although  in  practice  it  will  sometimes 
require  modification  for  imaginaries.  In  the  diametral  plane 
ABC,  draw  a  chord  kd'l,  which  shall  be  bisected  at  the  known 
point  d'  by  the  given  diameter  ab  ;  and  join  ox,  cl.  These 
joining  lines  will  cut  that  diameter  in  the  two  sought  points 
b',  f';  which  being  in  this  manner  found,  the  two  sought 
lines  of  solution  bb",  ff',  are  constructed  without  any  diffi* 
culty.  For  the  sphere,  the  ellipsoid,  and  the  hyperboloid  of 
two  sheets,  although  not  always  for  the  single  sheeted  hyper- 
boloid, this  simple  and  graphic  process  can  actually  be  applied, 
without  any  such  modification  firom  imaginaries  as  was  above 
alluded  to.     The  consideration  of  non-central  surfaces  does 
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not  enter  into  the  object  of  the  present  communication ;  nor 
has  it  been  thought  necessarj  to  consider  in  it  any  limiting 
or  exceptional  cases,  such  as  those  where  certain  positions  or 
directions  become  indeterminate,  by  some  peculiair  combina- 
tions of  the  data,  while  yet  they  are  in  general  definitely  a^ 
signable,  by  the  processes  already  explained. 

16.  Sir  William  Rowan  Hamilton  is  unwilling  to  add  to 
the  length  of  this  communication  by  any  historical  references; 
in  regard  to  which,  indeed,  he  does  not  consider  himself  pre- 
pared  to  furnish  anything  important,  as  supplementary  to  what 
seems  to  be  pretty  generally  known,  by  those  who  feel  an  in- 
terest in  such  matters.  He  has  however  taken  some  pains  to 
inquire,  from  a  few  geometrical  friends,  whether  it  is  likely 
that  he  has  been  anticipated  in  his  results  respecting  the  in- 
scription of  gauche  polygons  in  surfaces  of  the  second  order ; 
and  he  has  not  hitherto  been  able,  to  learn  that  any  such  aa- 
tidpation  is  thought  to  exist.  Of  course  he  knows  that  he 
must,  consciously  and  unconsciously,  be  in  many  ways  in- 
debted to  his  scientific  contemporaries,  for  their  instructions  and 
suggestions  on  these  and  on  other  subjects ;  and  also  to  his 
aoquuntance,  imperfect  as  it  may  be,  with  what  has  been  done 
in  earlier  times.  But  he  conceives  that  he  only  does  justice 
to  the  yet  infant  Method  of  Quaternions  (communicated  to  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  for  the  first  time  in  1843),  when  he 
states  that  he  considers  himself  to  owe,  to  that  new  method 
of  geometrical  research,  not  merely  the  results  stated  to  the 
Academy  in  the  summer  of  1849,  respecting  these  inscriptions 
of  gauche  polygons,  and  several  other  connected  although 
hitherto  unpublished  results,  which  to  him  appear  remarkable^ 
but  also  the  suggestion  of  the  mode  of  geometrical  investiga- 
tion which  has  been  employed  in  the  present  Abstract.  No 
doubt  the  principles  used  in  it  have  all  been  very  elementary, 
and  perhaps  their  combination  would  have  cost  no  serious 
trouble  to  any  experienced  geometer  who  had  chosen  to  attack 
the  problem.  But  to  his  oum  mind  the  whole  foregoing  in- 
vestigation  presents  itself  as  being  (what  in  fact  in  his  case  it 
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was)  a  mere  iranslatian  of  the  guaiemian  tmafysis  into  ardi^ 
nary  geometrical  hmguage^  on  this  particular  subject.  Aud 
he  will  not  complicate  the  present  Abstract  by  giving,  on  this 
occasion,  any  account  of  those  other  theorems  respecting  po- 
lygons in  surfaces,  to  which  the  Calculus  of  Quaternions  has 
conducted  him,  but  of  which  he  has  not  yet  seen  how  to 
translate  the  proofs  (for  it  is  easy  to  translate  the  results)  into 
the  usual  language  of  geometry.* 

•  It  will  not  hare  escaped  the  notice  of  geometrical  readers  of  the  fore- 
going Abstract  of  May,  1850,  that,  instead  of  the  centre  and  gmde-slars,  we 
may  as  easily  conceiTO  oiijr  fixed  point  o,  with  points  in  its  polar  (or  oodjo- 
gate)  plane  O ;  and  that  then,  by  using  the  two  principles :  I"*,  that  for  at^ 
two  goide-points  two  others  on  the  same  right  line  may  be  snbstitiited, 
whereof  one  may  be  assumed  at  pleasure ;  and,  !!■',  that  a  system  of  two 
conjugate  gmde-poinU  is  eqniralent  to  a  system  of  two  conjugate  guideSmee, 
namely,  the  line  of  the  two  giren  p<^ts,  and  its  reciprocal  polar,  and  there- 
fore also  to  a  system  of  two  other  conjugate  points,  on  this  latter  polar  line ; 
we  may  first  transform  any  proposed  system  of  ii  goide-points  into  another 
system  of  which  all  hut  the  last  shall  be  contained  in  the  assumed  plane  O ; 
and  may  then  substitute  for  any  three  points  in  that  plane  the  system  of  the 
assumed  pole  o,  and  of  two  points  in  O.    In  this  way,  by  an  easy  eztensioa 
of  the  process  employed  in  the  Abstract,  we  may  transform  any  proposed 
odd  lysteM  of  ii  guide-points  into  a  system  of  thbbb  such  points,  which  will 
then  giro  easily  (as  in  the  plane  problem)  one  right  hne,  as  the  unique  chord 
of  real  or  imaginary  eohUion,  for  the  problem  of  the  inscription  of  an  odd-sided 
polygon,  whose  sides  shall  pass  in  order  through  the  ii  giren  guide-points. 
But  in  the  contrary  case,  namely,  when  n  is  even,  the  same  general  process 
conducts  to  a  transformed  system  of  foub  guide-points,  conjugate  two  by 
two ;  namely,  the  assumed  pole  o,  a  point  in  the  plane  O,  and  a  second  pair 
of  mutually  coigugate  points,  which  may  all  be  replaced  by  two  polar  pain 
of  guide-lines  ;  acrou  which  four  Ones  there  may  generally  be  drawn  (as  in 
the  Abstract)  two  polar  chords  of  solution  (real  or  imaginary),  for  the  prob- 
lem of  the  inscription  of  an  even-sided  polygon :  this  latter  problem  being  thus 
again  reduced  (by  a  slight  modification  of  the  process  in  art  13)  to  the  w^U 
known  one  of  finding  two  points  on  a  giren  line,  which  shall  be  at  once  har^ 
monieally  conjugate  with  respect  to  two  given  pairs  of  points  thereon.    The 
writer  is  still  unable  to  say  whether  these  general  reductions,  of  the  problem 
of  inscribing  a  oauchb  foltoow  nr  ▲  subpacb  of  the  Second  order  (or  eren  in  a 
sphere^,  inrolring  as  they  do  a  proof  of  the  EssanriAL  dmtuictioh  (in  results, 
and  not  merely  in  methods)  between  the  odd  and  even  cases,  hare  hitherto  oc- 
curred to  geometers.  (April,  1853.) 
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APPENDIX    B.* 


[Reprinted  (with  Notes)  from  the  Prooeediiigs  of  the  Academy.] 


Royal  Irish  Acadbmy,  Junb  25,  1849. 

Sir  William  Rowan  Hamilton  communicated  to  the  Aca- 
demy some  results,  obtained  by  the  quaternion  analysis,  re- 
specting the  inscription  of  gauche  polygons  in  surfaces  of  the 
second  order. 

If  it  be  required  to  inscribe  a  rectilinear  polygon  p,  Pi, 
Ps  •  •  •  Pii.i  in  such  a  surface,  under  the  conditions  that  its  n 
successive  sides,  pPi,  Pi  Pa,  •  •  •  Pm.iP,  shall  pass  respectively 
through  It  given  points,  Ai,  Aa,  .  •  •  a^,  the  analysis  of  Sir  W. 
R.  H.  conducts  to  one^  or  to  two  real^  right  lines,  as  contain- 
ing the  first  corner  p,  according  as  the  number  it  of  sides  is 
odd  or  even :  while,  in  the  latter  of  these  two  cases,  the  two 
real  right  lines  thus  found  are  reciprocal  polars  of  each 
other,  with  reference  to  the  surface  in  which  the  polygon  is 
to  be  inscribed.   Thus,  for  the  inscription  of  a  plane  triangle, 

*  It  had  been  designed  that  with  the  foregoing  Appendix,  which  has  been 
reprinted  without  any  alteration  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy, of  the  date  already  mentioned  (May  ISth,  1860),  the  present  Volume 
should  conclude.  But  it  has  since  been  thought  that  those  persons  who  may 
haye  done  the  author  the  honour  to  read  so  far,  might  like  to  haye  at  hand  a 
copy  of  the  published  Abstract  of  an  earlier  communication  to  the  Academy, 
made  at  the  Meeting  of  June  25th,  1849,  which  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  subject  of  the  foregoing  Appendix,  and  is  indeed  referred  to  in  it  (at 
page  714),  and  also  in  Lecture  VII.  (at  page  677).  It  is  therefore  now 
thought  useful  to  reprint  that  earlier  Abstract,  with  a  few  notes  annexed, 
as  a  second  Appendix  to  this  work :  and  indeed  to  follow  it  up  by  another 
short  and  appended  paper. 

t  For  a  case  in  which  the  two  linee  become  ima^naTy^  see  the  foregoing 
Appendix,  Art.  14  (page  714). 
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or  of  a  gauche  pentagon,  heptagon,  &c.,  in  a  surface  of  tbe 
second  order,  where  three,  five,  seven,  &c.  points  are  given 
upon  its  sides,  a  single  right  line  is  found,  which  may  or  may 
not  intersect  the  surfeu^  ;  and  the  problem  of  inscription  ad- 
mits generally  of  two  real  or  of  two  imaginary  solutions. 
But  for  tbe  inscription  of  a  gaudie  quadrilateval,  heugoo^ 
octagon,  &c.,  when  four,  six,  eight,  &c  points  are  given  on 
its  successive  sides,  two  real  right  lines  are  found,  which  (as 
above  stated)  are  polars  of  each  other;  and  therefore,  if  the 
sur&ce  be  an  ellipsoid,  or  a  hyperboloid  of  two  sheets,  the 
problem  admits  generally  of  two  real  and  of  two  imaginary 
solutions :  while  if  the  sur&ce  be  a  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet, 
the  four  solutions  are  then,  in  general,  together  real,  or  toge> 
ther  imaginary. 

When  a  gauche  pentagon,  or  polygon  with  2m  + 1  sides, 
is  to  be  inscribed  in  an  ellipsoid  or  in  a  double-sheeted  hyper- 
boloid, and  when  the  single  straight  line,  found  as  above,  lies 
wholly  outside  the  surface,  so  as  to  give  two  imaginary  solu- 
tions of  the  problem  as  at  first  proposed,  this  line  is  still  not 
useless  geometrically ;  for  its  reciprocal  polar  intersects  the 
sur&ce  in  two  real  points,  of  which  each  is  the  first  comer  of 
an  inscribed  decagon,  or  polygon  with  4m  +  2  rides,  whose 
2m +  1  pairs  oi  opposite  sides  intersect  each  other  respectively 
in  the  2m +  1  given  points,  Ai,  a„  . .  .  Ami^i.  Thus  when,  in 
the  well-known  problem  of  inscribing  a  triangle  in  a  plane 
conic,  whose  sides  shall  pass  through  three  given  points,  the 
known  recUlinear  locus  of  the  first  comer  is  found  to  have  no 
real  intersection  with  the  conic,  so  that  the  problem,  as  usually 
viewed,  admits  of  no  real  solution,  and  that  the  inscription 
of  the  triangle  becomes  geometrically  impossible;  we  have 
only  to  conceive  an  ellipsoid,  or  a  double-sheeted  hyperboloid^ 
to  be  so  constructed  as  to  contain  the  given  conic  upon  its 
sur&ce ;  and  then  to  take,  with  respect  to  this  surface,  the 
polar  of  this  known  right  line,  in  order  to  obtain  two  real  or 
geometrically  possible  solutions  of  another  problem,  not  less 
interesting :  since  this  rectilinear  polar  will  cot  the  sur&ce  in 
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two  real  piMBta,  of  which  each  k  the  first  corner  of  an  inscribed 
gauche  hexagon  whose  apposite  sides  inUrsect  each  other  in  the 
three  points  proposed.  (It  may  be  noticed  that  the  three 
diagonals  of  this  gauche  hexagon,  or  the  three  right  lines 
joining  each  comer  to  the  opposite  one,  intersect  each  other  in 
one  common  pointy*  namely,  in  the  pole  of  the  giyen  plane.) 

If  we  seek  to  inscribe  a  polygoo  of  Am  sides  in  a  surface  of 
the  second  order,  under  the  condition  that  its  opposite  sides 
shall  intersect  respectively  in  2m  given  points,  the  quaternion 
analysis  conducts  generally  to  two  polar  right  lines,  as  loci  of 
the  first  comer,  which  lines  are  the  same  with  those  that  would 
be  otherwise  found  a^  "^^  of  the  first  comer  of  an  inscribed 
polygon  of  2im  sideSy^pftsing  respectively  through  the  2m 
given  points.  Thus,  in  genertd^  the  polygon  of  Am  sides, 
found  as  above,  is  merely  the  polygon  of  2m  sides,  with  ecuih 
side  twice  traversed  by  the  motion  of  a  point  along  its  peri- 
meter. But  if  a  certain  condition  be  satisfied,  by  a  certain 
arrangement  of  the  2m  given  points  in  space ;  namely,  if  the 
last  point  ktm  be  on  that  real  right  line  which  b  the  locus  of 
the  first  comer  of  a  real  or  imaginary  inscribed  polygon  of 
2«t  -  1  sides,  which  pass  respectively  through  the  first  2in  -  1 
given  points  Ai, .  •  .  a^i.i;  then  the  inscribed  polygon  of  4ni 
distinct  sides  becomes  not  only  possible  but  indeterminate^ 
its  first  comer  being  in  this  case  allowed  to  take  amg  posi^ 
tion  on  the  surface*  For  example,  if  two  triangles  p'p'iP't, 
p//  p^^  p/r^  ^  inscribed  in  a  conic,  so  that  the  correspondmg 
sides  p^p'i  and  p^  p^i  intersect  each  other  in  Ai;  v\  v\  and 
p^  p^a  in  Aa ;  and  p'a  P'f  i^t  p^  in  a,  ;  and  if  we  take  a 
fourth  point  A4  on  the  right  line  p'p'',  and  conceive  any  sur- 
hce  of  the  second  order  constructed  so  as  to  contain  the  given 
conic ;  then  ang  point  p,  on  this  surface,  is  fit  to  be  the  first 
comer  of  a  plane  or  gauche  octagon^  p  Pi  •  •  •  P7,  inscribed  in 
the  surface,  so  that  the  first  and  fifth  sides  p  Pi,  F4  Pq  shall 

*  More  generally,  if  the  opposite  sides  of  an  inscribed  ganche  polygon  of 
4m  +  2  sides  intersect  upon  one  common  plane,  the  lines  connecting  opposite 
comers  intersect  in  the  pole  of  that  plane. 
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intersect  in  Ai  ;  the  second  and  sixth  sides  in  At;  the  third  and 
seventh  sides  in  a^;  and  the  fourth  and  eighth  in  A4.  And 
grenerally  if  2m  given  points  be  points  of  intersection  of  oppo- 
site sides  of  €my  one  inscribed  polygon  of  4im  sides,'  the  scune 
2m  points  are  then  fit  to  be  intersections  of  opposite  sides  of 
infinitely  many  other  inscribed  polygons,  plane  or  gauche,  of 
4m  sides.  A  very  elementary  example  is  furnished  by  an  in- 
scribed plane  quadrilateral,  of  which  the  two  points  of  meet- 
ing of  opposite  sides  are  well  known  to  be  conjugate^  relatively 
to  the  conic  or  to  the  sur&ce,  and  ^  "^^^dapted  to  be  the  points 
of  meeting  of  opposite  sides  of  in.  litely  many  other  inscribed 
quadrilaterals.  •      ^ 

When  all  the  sides  but  one     qififfmscnhed  gauche  poly- 
gon, pass  through  g^ven  poi^«s,  the  remaining  side  may  be 
said  generally  to  be  doubly  tangent  to  a  real  or  imaginary  sur^ 
face  of  the  fourth  order ^  which  separates  itself  into  two  real 
or  imaginary  surfaces  of  the  second  order  ^  having  real  or  ima- 
ginary double*  contact  with  the  original  surface  of  the  second 
order,  and  with  each  other.     If  the  original  surfiice  be  an 
ellipsoid  (b),  and  if  the  number  of  sides  of  the  inscribed  po- 
lygon, pPi .  . .  PiM,  be  odd,  «  2m  +  1,  so  that  the  number  of 
fixed  points  Ai,  .  . .  Am  is  even,  «  2m,  then  the  two  surfaces 
enveloped  by  the  last  side  Psm  p  are  a  real  inscribed  eUipsoid 
(b'),  and  a  real  exscribed  hyperboloid  of  two  sheets  (e")  ;  and 
these  three  surfaces  (b)  (b')  (b"^  touch  each  other  at  the  two 
real^  points  b,  b',  which  are  the  first  corners  of  two  inscribed 
polygons  bBi  . . .  B^m-i  cmd  b'b\  •  •  •  b'im.i,  whose  2m  sides  pass 

*  It  will  be  teen  below  that  this  contact  may  become  quadruple,  namelj, 
for  the  case  of  an  even-sided  polygon,  in  accordance  with  an  aonte  remark 
which  was  made  in  1848  by  Arthur  Cayley,  Esq.,  in  a  letter  to  the  Rer. 
George  Salmon,  F.  T.  C  D.  Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  add,  that  be- 
fore I  saw  Mr.  Cayley*s  letter,  I  had  been  conducted  to  the  same  result  in 
my  own  nnpnblished  researches. 

t  The  three  sorfaces  must  be  considered  to  tonch  each  other  also  at  the 
two  imaginarp  pointM  which  are  situated  on  the  polar  of  the  chord  bb'  :  and  the 
four  poinit  qf  contact  become  ali  real,  or  ail  imaginary,  when  the  original  sur- 
face becomes  a  single-sheeted  hyperboloid. 
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I  respectively  through  the  2m  given  points  (a).     If  these  three 

I*  surfoces  of  the  second  order  be  cut  by  any  three  planes  pa- 

I  rallei  to  either  of  the  two  common  tangent  planes  at  b  and  b', 

I  the  sections  are  three  ^'mtfar  and  similarly  placed  ellipses; 

thus  B  and  b'  are  two  of  the  four  umbilics  of  the  ellipsoid  (b'), 

^  and  also  of  the  hyperboloid  (b'')  when  the  original  surface  b 

is  a  sphere.     The  closing  chords  Pim  p  touch  a  series  of  real 

curves  {d)  on  (b'),  and  also  another  series  of  real  curves  (c^) 

on  (b''),  which  curves  are  the  arites  de  rebroussement  of  two 

series  oi  developable*  surfy^es^  (D')and  (D"),into  which  latter 

surfaces  the  closing  chords  §f)range  themselves ;  but  these  two 

sets  of  developable  surfaces  ire  not  generally  rectangular  to 

each  other,  and  consequently  ^e  closing  chords  themselves 

are  not  generally  perpendiculutnto  any  one  common  surface. 

However,  when  (b)  is  a  sphere,  the  developable  surfaces  cut 

it  in  two  series  of  curves,  (p'),  (f"),  which  everywhere  cross 

each  other  at  right  angles  ;  and  generally  at  any  point  p  on 

(b),  the  tangents  to  the  two  curves  (f')  and  (f^  are  parallel 

to  two  conjugate  semidiameters. 

The  centres^  of  the  three  surfaces  of  the  second  order  are 
placed  on  one  straight  line;  and  every  closing  chord  PmiP  is 
cut  harmonically  at  the  points  where  it  touches  the  two  sur- 

*  Mains  discoTered  that  right  lines  proceeding  from  any  Murface,  accord- 
ing to  atty  laWf  arrange  themselres  into  two  series  of  deyelopable  surfaces, 
and  touch  two  series  of  cnrves  (the  arHes)^  which  are  contained  npon  two 
other  surfaces,  or  rather  generally  upon  two  $keeU  of  one  common  surface. 
What  seemed  to  me  remarkable  in  the  present  question,  independently  of  the 
non-rectangularity  of  the  deyelopables,  was  chiefly  the  teparahiUty  of  the  two 
superficial  enyelopes,  in  both  the  odd  and  eyen  cases,  and  their  imaginariness 
for  the  latter  case ;  at  least  if  the  original  surface,  in  which  the  OTcn- sided 
gauche  polygon  is  inscribed,  be  not  a  ruled  one. 

f  BIr.  Cayley  obserred,  in  that  letter  of  his  to  Mr.  Salmon  which  has 
been  mentioned  in  a  former  note,  that  this  statement  of  mine,  respecting  the 
coUinearity  of  the  three  centree,  oug^t  to  be  replaced  by  the  more  general 
one,  that  the  three  polee  of  any  arbitrary  p/ane,  with  respect  to  the  three 
surfaces,  are  situated  on  one  straight  line.  In  general,  as  it  was  well  re- 
marked by  Mr.  Cayley,  the  relations  between  these  three  surfaces  are  merely 
those  between  three  which  hvre  four  generating  lines  in  common, 

3a 
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faces*  (b"),  (jbT),  or  the  two  eurves  (c'),  (cT),  which  are  the 
ar£tes  of  the  two  developable  surfiides  (o'),  (d'"),   passii^ 
through  that  chord  Pm»p.    In  a  certain  class  Cff  eases  the  three 
surfaces  (b),  (b'),  (b^)  are  idl  of  revobUian,  round  one  coranMm 
axis ;  and  when  this  happens,  the  curves  (c')»  (c'^,  (f'),  (f*) 
are  certain  spiresi\  upon  these  surfaces,  having  this  commtm 
character^  that  for  any  one  such  spire  equal  rotatitme  round 
the  axis  give  egtud  anhtirmamc  ratios;  or  that,  more  fully,  if 
on  a  spire  (c'),  for  example,  there  be  taken  two  pairs  of  points 
c'l,  c/t  and  c  $,  c'4,  and  if  these  be  projected  on  the  axis  b  b' 
in  points  g'i,  o't  and  a'„  q\^  then  the  rectangle  bo'i  •  G  s  b' 
will  be  to  the  rectangle  bo's  •  o'l  b',  as  bo',  .  gt'^  b'  to  Bo'4 .  o's  b', 
if  the  dihedral  angle  c'l  bb'c's  be  equal  to  the  dihedral  angle 
c's  bb'  cV     In  another  extensive  class  of  cases  the  hyperbo- 
loid  of  two  sheets  (b"^  reduces  itself  to  a  pair  of  planes,  touch- 
ing the  g^ven  ellipsoid  (b)  in  the  points  b  and  b'  ;  and  then 
the  prolongations  of  the  closing  chords.  Pan  p,  all  meet  the 
right  line  of  intersection  of  these  two  tangent  planes  :  or  the 
inscribed  ellipsoid  (b")  may  reduce  itself  to  the  right  line  bb', 
which  is,  in  that  case,  crossed  by  all  the  dosing  chords.    For 
example,  if  the  first  four  sides  of  an  inscribed  gauche  penta- 
gon pass  respectively  through  four  given  points,  which  are 
all  in  one  common  plane,  then  the  fifth  side  of  the  pentagon 
intersects  a  fixed  right  line|  in  that  plane. 

An  example  of  imaginary  envelopes  is  suggested  by  the 

*  Ixi  genera],  if  any  two  points  be  oonjngate  rdatiToly  to  anj  c«o  of  tbe 
three  larfaeesy  they  are  conjugate  also  relallTely  to  the  third;  so  that  the 
three  polwr  planet  of  an  arbitrary  point,  taken  Hith  respeet  to  the  three  sw- 
fkoes,  intersect  in  one  right  Une, 

t  In  this  case,  if  the  sorftiee  («)  be  a  $ph4re,  the  spires  (1^)  (f)  may  be 
stereogrsphleally  projected  into  two  sets  of  kgari^mie  iptreli,  whieh  cross 
each  other  at  right  ang^s. 

t  This  little  theorem  is  perhaps  weU  known ;  it  may,  among  other  ways, 
be  obtained  by  projection  from  a  property  whidi  is  prored  by  qoatemieBs  *J 

in  Lecture  VI.,  namely,  that  if  the  four  first  sides  of  a  gsoohe  pentagon  in- 
scribed in  a  iphere  be  respectirely  panJhl  to  four  giyen  U»e»t  the  fifth  side 
will  then  be  parallel  to  a  given  plans.  j 
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problem  of  intcribiog  a  gaacbe  quadrilatefal,  hexagon,  or  po» 
lygon  of  2m  rides  in  an  ellipsdid,  all  the  sides  but  the  last 
being  obliged  to  pass  through  fixed  points.  In  this  problem 
the  Uisi  side  may  be  said  to  touch  two  imaginary  surfeu^es*  of 
the  second  order,  which  intersect  each  other  in  two  real  or 

*  Soon  after  this  Abstract  had  been  printed,  I  peroeiTod.  by  continuing 
the  oalcnlations  with  quaternions,  that  these  twoenreloped  surfaces  of  the  se- 
cond order  were  two  imaginary  coneB,  which  touched  the  original  ellipsoid  (■) 
along  two  iwtagiuarp  comieSf  and  might  be  oonsidered  to  have  double  contact 
with  it  and  with  each  other  (in  agreement  with  an  earlier  passage  of  the 
Abstract) ;  namely,  at  those  two  points  where  the  two  imaginary  coittes  qf 
contact,  just  now  mentioned,  crossed  each  other,  and  which  were  also  si- 
tuated on  the  real  line  of  intersection  of  the  planes  of  the  two  conies  ofinUr^ 
eection  (mentioned  in  the  text) :  theybtcr  (real  and  imaginary) /)2a>i«s  through 
that  line  composing  an  harmonic  pencil  f  and  the  line  itself  being  the  chord 
ofeobuiant  of  the  problem  of  inscribing  a  polygon  of  2pii-1  sides,  passing 
through  the  te  —  1  giyen  points.  The  deTclopable  surfaces  were  at  the  same 
time  found  to  become  imaginary  plamee,  touching  the  oones,  and  resting  on 
the  imaginary  generatricee  of  the  original  surface  (b),  as  what  might  be  called 
their  baeet  on  that  surface :  so  that  the  cones,  planes,  and  lines  became  all 
realf  when  the  surface  (s)  became  a  single-sheeted  hyperboloid.  (Compare 
Art.  e77»  page  678,  of  the  Lectures.) 

These  geometrical  results,  at  least  so  far  as  related  to  the  conical  enye- 
lopes,  and  to  the  generatrices  of  the  original  surface,  were  communicated  by 
me,  without  demonstration  (in  letters  of  October,  1849),  to  my  friends 
Mr.  Townsend  and  Bir.  Salmon.  A  short  sketch  of  the  analysis  by  which 
those  results  were  perceiyed  will  perhaps  be  giyen  in  a  subsequent  Appendix : 
but  in  the  meantime  I  may  mention  an  easy  geometrical  confirmation  of  some  of 
them,  which  has  only  recently  occurred  to  me,  while  reprinting  the  Abstract 
as  aboTC.  Let  there  be  any  four  assumed  points  p,  <),  B,  8,  on  some  one  ^- 
Mory  (generatrix)  of  a  giyen  and  single-sheeted  hyperboloid;  that  is  on  a  line 
belonging  to  one  giyen  system,  which  we  may  call  the  primary  iyetem,  of  ge- 
neratrices of  that  surface:  and  let  four  chords  ppi,  ooi,  bbi,  88i,  be  drawn 
from  these  four  points,  through  some  one  giren  guide-point  Ai.  In  like 
manner,  let  the  chords  Pi  p^  &o.,  be  drawn  through  another  giren  point  Aa ; 
pft  p»,  &c.,  through  Aa;  and  so  on  for  any  odd  number  =  2ri  + 1  of  guide-points, 
till  a  final  set  of  four  points  on  the  surface  is  obtained.  Then  the  four  points 
Pi  Qi  Bl  8i  will  be  situated  on  some  one  secondary  (generatrix)^  and  their  an- 
harmonic  ratio  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  points  pqbs.  Hence,  on  ac- 
count of  the  supposed  odd  number  of  the  guide-points  Ai  A3  Aa  . . ,  the  four 
initial  and  four  final  points,  pqbs  and  Ps«>i  Osm^i  B3M4.1  »9»*h  ^i^  arranged 
on  two  generatrices  of  opposite  systemSf  which  therefore  meet  in  some  point 

3  a2 
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imaginary  conies,  situated  in  two  real  planes ;  and  when  these 
two  conies  are  real,  they  touch  the  original  ellipsoid  in  two 
real  and  common  points,  which  are  the  two  positions  of  the 
first  comer  of  an  inscribed  polygon,  whose  sides  pass  through 
the  2m  - 1  fixed  points*  Every  rectilinear  tangent  to  either 
conic  is  a  closing  chord  Pasi.i  p  ;  but  no  position  of  that  clos- 
ing chord,  which  is  not  thus  a  tangent  to  one  or  other  of  these 
conies,  is  intersected  anywhere*  by  any  infinitely  near  chord 

T;  and  they  hare  the  same  anharmonic  ratio:  consequent! j  (by  a  known 
theorem)  the  four  connecting  lines  (or  closing  sides  of  the  inscribed  and 
eyen-sided  polygon),  namely,  Vtm*\  p,  <l8a»ti  Q,  &c.,  envelope  a  comic  (ci)  in 
their  common  plane ;  and  this  conic  touehei  each  of  the  two  generating  lines  tp, 
TP2M+1  of  the  surface;  one  in  some  point  u,  and  the  other  in  some  point  t. 
In  like  manner,  if  a'  be  an  initial  point  taken  on  the  secondary  throngfa  r, 
then  the  final  point  a's«4.i  will  be  on  the  primary  through  Psm^i  ;  and  if  t  be 
the  point  of  meeting  of  these  two  generating  lines,  then  the  new  closing 
chords  Psm^i  p,  q's«>i  O',  &c.,  enyelope  a  new  conic  (os)  in  their  own  plane, 
which  conic  touches  also  the  generating  lines  t'p,  t'f^^i,  the  1^  in  some 
point  jfy  and  the  2*^  in  some  other  point  V.     Thus  the  original  hyperboloid 
being  called  (s),  its  generating  lines  pt,  pt*,  may  be  called  (fi)  (f,),  by  ana- 
logy to  a  notation  in  the  Abstract ;  the  derelopable  surfaces  (Di),  (ih)t  which 
rest  on  these  two  lines,  are  seen  to  be  the  two  planes  ptv,  ptV,  toucfaiogthe 
hyperboloid  (b)  at  T  and  T*;  while  the  two  conies  (ci)  (os)  must  be  ooosi- 
dered  as  their  respectiye  arHes ;  the  first  superficial  envelope,  (xi),  is  the 
locus  of  the  conic  (ci),  and  is  at  the  same  time  the  deyelopable  surface  cir- 
cumscribed about  the  hyperboloid  (b),  along  that  curre  of  contact  which  i> 
the  locus  of  the  point  T*  thereon ;  and  the  second  superficial  euTclope,  (ss)i 
of  the  closing  chords  Fim*i  Pt  is  at  once  the  locus  of  the  conies  (cg),  and  the 
deyelopable  circumscribed  about  (b)  along  that  other  curre  of  contact  whidi 
is  the  locus  of  the  point  t.    All  these  geometrical  constructions  agree  per- 
fectly with  the  results  of  calculation  stated  aboTe :  the  two  last  derelopable 
surfaces  (bi)  (Bs),  which  thus  contain  each  indefinitely  many  plane  conies, 
whereof  each  is  touched  by  indefinitely  many  positions  of  the  closing  chord, 
being  evidoitly  the  two  conical  envelopes,  which  have  been  mentioned  in  the 
present  Note.    We  see,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  reciprocal  polar  of  the 
closing  chord  Psm-i-i  p  is  always  another  chord  drawn  from  some  point  t  of 
the  one  plane  conic  of  contact,  to  some  point  t*  of  the  other :  this  polar,  and 
these  two  eonies  of  contact,  as  well  as  the  enreloping  cones,  becoming  thus 
together  imayinary,  when  the  surface  (b)  becomes  an  ellipsoid  or  a  double- 
sheeted  hyperboloid.     (April,  1853.) 

.*  That  is  to  say,  in  any  real  point :  for  the  analysis  which  was  employed 
did  not  fail  to  recognise  the  existence  of  two  imayimary  intersections. 
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of  the  system.  These  results  were  illustrated  by  an  example,* 
in  which  there  were  threef  given  points ;  one  conic  was  the 
known  envelope  of  the  fourth  side  of  a  plane  inscribed  qua- 
drilateral ;  and  this  was  found  to  be  the  ellipse  de  gorge  of  a 
certain  single-sheeted  hyperboloid,  a  certain  section  of  which 
hyperboloid,  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  el- 
lipse, gave  the  hyperbola  which  was,  in  this  example,  the  other 
real  conic,  and  was  thus  situated  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  ellipse.  And  to  illustrate  the  imaginary  charac- 
ter of  the  enveloped  surfaces^  or  the  general  non-intersection 
(in  this  example)  of  infinitely  near  positions  of  the  closing 
chords  in  space,  one  such  chord  was  selected ;  and  it  was 
shewn  that  all  the  infinitely  near  chords,  which  made  with  this 
chord  equal  and  infinitesimal  angles,  were  generatrices  (of 
one  common  system)  of  an  infinitely  thin  and  single-sheeted 
hyperboloid. 

Conceive  that  any  rectilinear  polygon  of  it  sides,  bBi  .  .  . 
Bn.i,  has  been  inscribed  in  any  surface  of  the  second  order, 
and  that  n  points  Ai  •  .  .  An  have  been  assumed  on  its  n  sides, 
BBi,  •  •  .  B«.iB.  Take  then  at  pleasure  any  point  p  upon  the 
same  surface,  and  draw  the  chords  paiPi,  . . .  Pii.iA»p«„  passing 
respectively  through  the  n  points  (a).     Again  begin  with  Pn, 

*  In  the  particular  example  which  was  thus  used  as  an  illustration,  in  the 
communication  of  1849,  the  polygons  were  quadrilaterals  inscribed  in  a  sphere; 
and  the  particular  closing  chord,  which  was  compared  with  infinitely  many 
others  infinitely  near  to  it,  was  a  diameter :  some  degree  of  symmetry  being 
also  introduced  into  the  selection  of  the  three  fixed  points,  which  rendered 
the  results  slightly  more  simple  than  they  would  otherwise  hare  been,  with- 
out essentially  altering  their  character. 

t  Any  odd  number  of  g^ide-points  may  be  reduced  to  three^  as  is  shewn  in 
the  Note  to  Appendix  A  (page  716);  and  then  the  system  of  these  three 
points  may  be  indefinitely  varied,  according  to  fixed  laws,  not  only  within 
their  own  plane,  but  also  (by  the  principles  of  the  same  Note)  in  a  certain 
other  and  conjugate  plane,  which  passes  through  a  certain  chord  of  solution 
determined  by  the  giTen  guide-points :  and  thus  is  furnished  a  geometrical 
explanation  of  the  existence  of  the  ueond  plane  conic  mentioned  in  the  text, 
as  being  enveloped  by  one  set  of  closing  chords,  and  as  being  real  if  the  first 
plane  conic  be  so,  even  when  the  enveloped  conei  are  imaginary. 
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and  draw,  Uiroogb  the  same  n  points  (a),  h  other  sooeeMve 
chords,  p«AiP»«i, . .  .Piii.iA«Pm.  Again,  draw  the  n  chords, 
PiaAiPtii^it.. .  .  Pm.i  a«Pm.  Draw  tangent  planes  at  p.  and  p», 
meeting  the  two  new  chords  pPm  and  p«Pm  in  points  a,  b'; 
and  draw  any  rectilinear  tangent  BC  at  b.  Then  one  or  other 
of  the  two  following  theorems  will  hold  good,  according  as 
n  is  an  odd  or  an  even  number*  When  n  is  odd,  the  three 
points  brb'  will  be  sitoated  in  one  straight  line.*  When  n  is 
even^  the  three  pyramids  which  have  bc  for  a  common  edge, 
and  have  for  their  edges  respectively  opposite  thereto  the  three 
chords  pPm,  PmP«,  P«PMf  being  divided  respectively  by  the 

*  It  it  ekar  (as  wm  remarked  in  tbe  Pbiloeophieal  Magasiiie  for  April, 
1860,  pmge  306),  that  this  eoUiMMariijf  enables  ns,  by  the  help  of  two  points  a 
and  b'  thus  found,  to  determine  the  unique  chord  of  solution  bb',  connecting 
the  two  positions  of  the  initial  comer  of  an  inscribed  polygon,  whose  sides 
are  required  to  pass  successively  through  the  «  given  guide-p<nnts  (a),  a 
being  an  odd  number.  Biore  generally,  if  we  pass,  by  means  of  oborde  drawn 
through  those  points  Arom  a  to  Qn,  as  we  hare  dona  from  p  to  p.,  p  and  q 
being  both  assumed  at  pleasure  on  the  surfttoe  (pronded  that  they  be  not 
taken  on  one  common  generatrix) ;  and  if  the  trannftne  chordt,  P»  Q^  ^  P, 
intersect  in  amy  point  B ;  it  will  be  found  to  follow,  as  a  sort  of  eomvgrse  cf  a 
theorem  of  the  present  Appendix  (see  page  719),  that  thU  paai  tfmtaram 
turn  B  wnut  be  tUuaUd  upon  that  taught  chord  oftobUiomf  BB^.  The  ceaacrien 
of  this  new  theorem  with  the  one  aboye  referred  to  is  easily  seen  to  coiinst 
in  this :  that  if  we  take  b  as  a  new  guide-pointy  following  the  a  =  te  - 1  giTca 
ones,  we  shall  be  conducted,  by  the  repeated  employment  of  this  system  of 
2m  points,  first  from  p  to  Q,  and  then  back  from  <)  to  p,  describing  thus  a 
eloeed  and  douhhf  even  polygon  (quadrilateral,  or  octagon,  &c.)  of  Am  sidea« 
whereof  the  oppotite  tidee  intersect  in  the  2m  —  1  giyen  points  (a),  and  in  the 
new  point  b.  The  case  of  exception  to  the  converse  of  the  theorem  of  pa^ 
719,  or  the  case  of  possible  inscription  of  a  gauche  polygon,  whose  opposite 
sides  shall  intersect  each  other  two  by  two  in  an  even  number  of  points,  with* 
out  those  points  being  obliged  to  satisfy  the  condition  mentioned  in  that 
page,  namely,  the  case  where  opposite  comers  of  the  polygon  are  situated  oit 
one  common  generatrix  of  the  surface,  at  first  escaped  my  notice,  when  inres- 
tigating  the  theorem  itself  by  means  of  my  own  analysis :  which  arose  chieflj 
from  the  circumstance  that  in  representing  by  calculation  with  biquatemiomm 
the  passage  from  a  ruled  surface  to  a  sphere,  any  portion  of  a  generatrix  was 
replaced  by  an  imaginary  vector^  or  hivector^  of  which  the  square  was  nmU. 
(Compare  the  interpretation  of  the  differential  equation  df»*sO,  as  repre* 
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squares  of  thos^  three  chords,  and  multiplied  by  the  squares 
of  the  three  respectively  parallel  semidiatneters  of  the  surfiace^ 
and  being  also  taken  with  algebraic  signs  which  it  is  easy  to 
determine,  have  their  sum  6qual  to  zero.    Both  theorems  con^ 

Bentin^  the  two  s^atems  of  generatrices,  in  srt.  077  of  the  Lectnres.)  And 
in  fiust  the  exctpiion  exist*  onlj  in  an  imoffinary  Meme,  for  poljgons  in  i^ 
sphere,  ellipsoid*  or  (/ov6^sheete4  hyperboloid.  Bat,  for  a  siii^lc-sheeted 
hyperboloid,  the  geometrical  reasoning  of  a  recent  Note  shews  easily, 
that  if  the  two  initial  points  p  and  Q  be  assumed  upon  one  common  ge- 
neratrix T^  (the  number  »  of  the  giyen  guide-points  being  odd),  the 
transTerse  chords  PQn,  qPm  «re  then  both  situated  in  a  certain  common  plane 
UTY,  and  may  cross  each  other  anywhere  on  a  certain  chord  uv,  which  is  not 
in  general  coincident  with  the  unique  chord  of  solution,  of  the  problem  of  in- 
scription of  an  odd-sided  polygon.  Howeyer,  the  theorem  of  the  Appendix, 
to  which  the  present  Note  relates,  and  which  may  be  thus  stated,  that  **  the 
chord  PF>2n  (if  n  be  odd)  itUerseet$  generally  the  chord  o/$ohttion  bb'  tn  a  point 
B,  which  is  tituated  on  th$  tangent  plane  to  the  original  eurfaee  at  ?»,**  receives 
a  satisfactory  Terification  by  the  same  geometrical  reasoning.  For  if,  in  the 
construction  just  referred  to,  and  with  the  letters  therein  employed,  we 
place  the  point  p  at  u,  then  Pm  will  be  at  t,  and  f^  at  y  ;  and  the  chord  uv, 
or  the  polar  of  the  point  t  with  respect  to  the  conic  (oi),  thkt  is  with  respect 
to  the  section  of  the  cone  (si)  made  by  the  tangent  plane  uty  to  the  given 
hyperholoid  (b)  at  T,  passes  through  the  point  x  where  that  tangent  plane  in- 
tersects the  chord  of  solution  bb;  .  In  fact,  by  the  theory  sketched  in  this 
Appendix,  and  in  its  Notes,  this  chord  oftolution  (for  an  odd  tyttem  of  given 
points)  it  the  polar f  relativtly  to  the  given  ewfetce  (e),  of  the  line  connecting  the 
two  (real  or  imaginary)  vertices,  of  the  two  dratmeeribed  cones  (bi)  (bj)  ;  and 
therefore  the  point  x  of  this  chord,  as  being  situated  in  the  plane  of  contact 
of  (b)  (ei),  has  the  same  polar  plane  with  respect  to  those  two  surfaces:  but 
the  point  T  is  conjugate  to  it  relatively  to  (what  is  here)  the  hyperboloid 
(b),  and  therefore  also  relatively  to  the  cone  (bi),  or  to  the  conic  (ci),  so 
that  the  three  points  u,  v,  x  are  colUnear.  The  same  polar  relation  of  the 
chord  of  solution  to  the  line  of  vertices  gives  obviously  a  geometrical  confir- 
mBtion  of  an  earlier  theorem  of  the  same  Appendix  (page  718),  respecting 
the  inscription  of  a  gauche  polygon  of  4m  +  2  sides,  which  sides  intersect  their 
respective  oppositesin  2in+l  given  points:  of  which  polygon  that  line  is 
(in  poeition)  a  diagonal. 

It  may  be  here  remarked  that,  if  we  attend  only  to  position  in  space,  there 
is  in  general  only  one  such  polygon,  which  however  counts  as  two,  in  confor- 
mity with  the  general  theory,  because  either  of  two  opposite  comers  may  be 
taken  as  the  initial  point  upon  the  surface.  Thus  the  two  gauche  hexagons 
of  page  719  are  wholly  superposed  on  each  other.    (April,  1853.) 
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duct  to  a  form  of  Poncelet^s  construction*  (the  present  writer^s 
knowledge  of  which  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  valuable  work 
on  Conic  Sections^  by  the  Rev.  George  Salmon,  F.  T.  C.  D-), 
when  applied  to  the  problem  of  inscribing  a  polygon  in  a  plane 

*  My  acqnmintance  with  the  great  work  of  M.  Poncelet  (Traits  des  Pro- 
priety Projectives,  Paris,  1822)  is  Tery  partial  and  imperfect :  bat  I  befieTO 
that  I  am  safe  in  stating,  that  after  shewing  (TVai^,  p.  307)  that  tbejree 
fide  of  any  polygon,  inscribed  in  a  plane  conic,  took  in  succession  the  sam« 
positions  as  the  free  side  of  a  triamgU^  and  therefore  (p.  245)  that  it  enTe- 
loped  a  second  conic  baring  double  contact  with  the  giren  one,  because  it  was 
projectirely  eqairalent  to  a  diord  of  giren  length  inscribed  in  a  circle^  and 
touching  another  concentric  therewith  (pp.  65,  69),  Poncelet  inferred  (p.  352) 
that  the  lines  (ak',  a'A),  joining  opposite  extremities  of  any  two  snch  posi- 
tions (ah,  a'A'),  inter teeted  on  the  chord  ofcontact^  on  account  of  the  parmtteiism 
of  the  lines  oppositely  joining  the  extremities  of  two  equal  chords  in  a  circle 
(pp.  248,  249) :  and  thence  concluded  that  the  chord  of  solution  of  the  problem 
of  inscription  of  a  polygon  in  a  giren  conic,  whose  sides  should  pass  sacoes- 
sirely  and  in  an  assigned  order  through  the  same  number  of  giren  points, 
was  the  PatcaTs^line  of  a  certain  hexagon  (aAVAo'A'),  obtained  by  asttamim^ 
(p.  352)  any  three  points  (a,  a',  a*)  on  the  conic,  and  thence  deriving  three  other 
points  (A,  h\  A"),  by  drawing  lines  through  the  giren  guide-points.  A  sort  of 
extension  of  this  beautiful  construction  to  space,  for  the  case  of  an  odd  system 
of  giren  points,  has  been  giren  in  a  recsent  Note:  the  second  and  third  trials 
being  supposed  to  begin  where  the  first  and  scfcond  endj  and  tangent  planes 
being  employed.    It  might  at  first  sight  seem  that  the  rule  tiius  stated  shoold 
apply,  for  space,  as  well  as  for  the  plane^  not  only  for  an  odd,  but  also  for  an 
eren  number  of  giren  points :  but  I  hare  found  that  the  locus  of  the  point  B, 
in  which  the  chord  pp^  intersects  the  tangent  plane  to  the  giren  surface  at 
p»,  is  not  a  right  line,  but  a  surface  of  the  second  order  (a  double-sheeted  hy- 
perboloid,  if  the  giren  surface  l>e  an  ellipsoid),  when  the  number  a  is  even, 
Howerer,  when  the  g^ren  points  are  all  situated  in  one  common  plane,  this 
superficial  locus  of  r  is  found  to  dwindle  into  a  right  line,  namely,  the  one  as- 
signed by  Poncelet's  construction.    A  rery  elegant  proof  of  that  celebrated 
construction  was   proposed  some  years  ago  by   Mr.  Townsend,  who  baa 
remarked  that  the  same  problem  of  inscription  of  a  polygon  in  a  conic  may  be 
reduced  to  finding  a  point  upon  the  latter,  which  shall  hare  the  same  anhar^ 
monic  ratio  with  three  initial  as  with  three  final  points  thereon :  or  which 
shall  be,  in  the  language  of  Chasles,  one  of  the  two  double  points  oftwoAo- 
mographic  divisions  on  the  curre.     This  has  suggested  to  me  some  researches 
respecting  a  new  sort  of  stngbapht  in  geometry,  and  of  sgngraphical figures, 
direct  and  inverse,  on  surfaces  of  the  second  order;  with  determinations  of  the 
TWO  POINTS  (real  or  imaginary)  on  such  a  surface,  of  which  each  is  Us  oum 
XNVEBSE  STNGRAPH,  and  of  the  POUR  POINTS  of  which  each  is  its  own  dirxct 
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conic  :  and  the  second  theorem  may  easily  be  stated  generally 
under  a  graphic^  instead  of  a  metric  form. 

The  analysisf  by  which  these  results,  and  others  connected 
with  them,  have  been  obtained,  appears  to  the  author  to  be 
suflBciently  simple,  at  least  if  regard  be  had  to  the  novelty  and 
difficulty  of  some  of  the  questions  to  which  it  has  been  thus 
applied  ;  but  he  conceives  that  it  would  occupy  too  large  a 
space  in  the  Proceedings,  if  he  were  to  give  any  account  of 
it  in  them  :  and  he  proposes,  with  the  permission  of  the  Coun- 
cil, to  publish  his  calculations  as  an  appendage  to  his  Second 
Series  of  Researches  respecting  Quaternions,  in  the  Transac- 

8TNOBAPH,  relatively  to  THRBE  GiTBN  PAIRS  of  poiiits  on  the  same  surface : 
respecting  which  researches  I  shall  only  at  present  saj,  that  they  confirm  in 
a  new  and  satisfactory  way  some  of  the  main  results  of  this  Appendix. 
It  may,  howeyer,  be  here  added,  that  it  is  in  general  possible  to  pass,  by  three 
or  by  four  reflexions  (throngh  so  many  fixed  points),  from  one  of  any  two 
given  syngraphical  figures  to  the  other,  according  as  the  syngraphy  is  tn- 
verse  or  direct :  but  that  the  one  or  the  other  sort  of  syngraphy  exu/t,  with 
the  proposed  signification  of  the  words,  when  any  odd  or  any  even  number  of 
reflecting  points  is  thus  employed.     (April,  1863.) 

*  The  graphic  form  thus  referred  to,  of  this  second  theorem,  was  ex- 
pressed by  me  as  follows,  in  the  lately  cited  number  of  the  Philosophical  Ma- 
gazine (for  April,  1850),  baring  been  also  previously  communicated  in  an 
unprinted  paper,  which  was  read  in  the  Mathematical  and  Physical  Section 
of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  Birmingham, 
in  September,  1849 : — *'  If  n  be  even,  and  if  we  describe  two  paire  of  plane  co- 
nies on  tke  surface,  each  conic  being  determined  by  the  condition  of  passing 
through  three  points  thereon,  as  follows:  the  first  pair  of  conies  passing 
through  BPP2n,  and  p*  Psn  Pisn ;  and  the  second  pair  through.BP»P!9n  and  pPmPjm; 
it  will  then  be  possible  to  trace,  on  the  same  surface^  two  other  plane  eonics^  of 
which  thejbrst  shall  touch  the  two  conies  of  the  first  pair,  at  the  two  points  b 
and  Pm  ;  while  the  second  new  conie  shall  touch  the  two  conies  of  the  second  paitt 
at  the  two  points  b  and  p^."  In  other  words,  the  tangent  at  b  to  the  section 
BPPte  intersects  the  tangent  at  p»  to  the  section  PuPsuPaii ;  and  the  tangent  at 
the  same  point  b  to  the  section  bPnP3i»  intersects  the  tangent  at  f^  to  pf»F2m  : 
the  existence  of  both  which  intersections  is  proved  by  quaternions  in  the  fol- 
lowing Appendix  C  (with  a  slightly  different  notation),  for  the  case  of  an 
original  sphere,  and  therefore  generally. 

f  Some  sketch  (or  at  least  some  specimen)  of  this  analysis,  in  addition  to 
what  has  been  given  in  articles  676, 677  of  the  Lectures,  will  be  found  in  the 
following  Appendix. 
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tions  of  the  Academy.  He  would  only  farther  observe,  oo  the 
present  occasion,  that  he  haa  made,  in  these  investigadoBs,  a 
frequent  use  of  ezpressiona  of  the  form  Q  +  V'  (- 1)  a'»  where 
t/(-l)  is  the  ordinary  imaginary  of  the  older  algebra,  while 
Q  and  q'  are  two  different  quaternions^  of  the  kind  iatroduced 
by  him  into  analysis  in  1843,  involfring  the  three  new  magi- 
nariety  i^j^  A,  for  which  the  fundaaieatel  formula, 

holds  good.  (See  the  Proceedings  of  November  13tb,  1843). 
And  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton  thinks  that  the  name  "Biqua- 
TBBNION,"  which  he  has  been  for  a  conwderable  time  accw- 
tomed  10  apply,  in  his  own  researches,  to  an  expression  of 
this  form  q  +  v^(-l)  q',  is  a  designation  more  appropriate  to 
such  expressions  than  to  the  entirely  different  (but  very  lnt^ 
resting)  octonomials  of  Messrs.  J.  T.  Graves  and  Arthur  Cay- 
ley,  to  which  Oetaoee^  the  Rey.  Mr.  Kirkroan,  in  his  paper 
on  Pluquatemione^  has  suggested  (though  with  all  eourtesy 
towards  the  present  author),  that  the  name,  of  biquaternum 
might  be  applied. 

•  Mr.  Cayley  wm  the  first  to  publish  (Phil.  Mag.,  March,  1845,  p.  W 
an  octonomial  expression  of  the  form  here  referred  to,  namely,  x©  +  *i  *» 
X7 17,  where  «i,  ...  17  were  seven  imaginanf  square  roots  of-h  ^'''^  .  . 
cording  to  seven  ternary  types,  or  forming  seven  triads  analogous  to 
ijk :  and  he  shewed  that  the  product  of  two  such  octonomials  was  wo 
the  same  form,  having  a  certain  modular  relation  to  the  factors.    B^" 
sentially  the  same  had  been  preriously  communicated  to  me  (comp*'* 
tures,  p.  589),  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Graves,  in  letters  of  December  a6th,  1843» 
January  4th,  1844 ;  his  octave  being  of  the  form 

a  +  i6+^c  +  Ad+/e  +  »i/*+n^  +  oA, 
with  the  same  modular  property  as  Mr.  Cayley's ;  and  the  ^^^^^^^^^g^ 
his  seven  imaginaries,  ijklmno,  admitting  of  being  thus  summed  up  (««np*^ 

a  formula  above) : 

-  1  =  ^1  «=>>:=  A>  =  ^siii>=  s««ot« 

yk:=Um^ion^=jln=jmo^kl9'*kmi^ 

(See  Trans.  R.  I.  A.,  Vol.  XXL,  Part  n..  pp.  888,  88».)    But  i«  <*«*  *^ 

nomial  forms,  no  natural  separation  into  two  s€ts  of  four  takes  ?*•<*• 

does  in  what  I  call  on  that  account  a  biquatemion :  namely  (if  k  d««<^ 

the  ordinary  imaginary  of  algebra),  an  expreaskm  of  this  otber  &«»• 

(ic;+-w+^  +  ib)+A(io>ur'-i-ir  +  AO- 

t  Phil.  Mag.  for  December,  1848,  p.  449. 
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L  If  we  suppose  that  p  is  an  unit  vector  derived  from  a 
proposed  but  variable  unit  vector  p,  by  the  process  of  drawing 
n  successive  chords  from  an  assumed  point  p  of  the  unit  sphere, 
through  a  system  of  n  given  guide  points,  Ai,  •  •  •  An,  to  a  de- 
rived point  p',  then,  by  principles  already  explained,  in  the 
text  of  the  present  work,  we  shall  have  not  only  the  equations, 

p.=_i,p'.._i,  (1) 

but  also  a  relation  of  the  form, 

p'={-yqpq-\  (2) 

where  9  is  a  quaternion,  involving  the  variable  vector  p  only 
in  the  first  degree,  and  including  two  constant  quaternions  in 
its  expression.  Let  Q  be  that  biquaternion^  which  is  formed 
from  J,  by  changing  p  to  the  ordinary  square  root  of  - 1 ;  and 
let  A  and  p  be  two  constant  and  real  vectors^  entering  into  the 
following  expression  of  a  certain  derived  bivector: 

M  +  XV-1-Iq.  (3) 

Then,  instead  of  the  relation  (2),  which  involves  (as  has  been 
said)  two  constant  quaternions^  we  shall  have  this  other  or 
transformed  relation,  which  is  equally  real  with  the  former, 
but  is  in  some  respects  simpler^  as  involving  only  two  constant 
vectorSf 

p'=(-)»(i+M+Xp)p(>+/«+V)-';         (4) 

or,  as  by  (1),  it  may  also  be  written  : 

^  1+/U  + Ap   '  ^  ^ 

the  upper  sign  answering  to  the  case  where  the  number  n  of 

*  This  third  Appendix  contains  a  rapid  oatline  of  the  quaternion  analysis 
by  which  some  of  the  foregoing  results  were  obtained,  and  is  designed  as  a 
sort  of  inpplement  to  articles  076, 077  (pages  074  to  078),  of  the  Lectures. 
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the  guide  points  is  odd^  and  the  lower  sign  to  the  case  where 
the  number  of  those  points  is  even.  And  for  conciseness,  we 
shall  sometimes  call  the  former  the  case  of  an  odd  system^  or 
simply  the  odd  case  ;  and  the  latter  the  case  of  an  even  s^s^ 
ienif  or  simply  the  bvbn  case.  So  far,  these  two  great  cases 
appear  to  have  much  in  common ;  but  the  distinction  of  stffn 
(T)  will  be  found  to  lead  to  an  important  difference  oi proper^ 
ties.  It  may,  however,  be  here  noted  that  the  formula  (5) 
conducts  to  this  inverse  formula,  in  which  the  ambiguous  sign 
is  retained,  so  as  to  comprehend  both  cases: 


and  which  may  be  also  thus  written, 


(7) 


by  changing  p  and  p  to  p  and  p^  respectively,  so  that  the  unit 
vector  p'  shall  be  derived  from  p,  or  the  point  p^  from  p,  by 
drawing  n  chords  backwards^through  the  system  of  the  n  guide 
points  reversed^  or  taken  in  the  contrary  order,  as  a.,  ...  Ai. 
II.  Considering  now  specially  the  odd  case^  we  find  that 
we  may  write, 

where 

A'=2S.Xaip,  ii'  =  2V./u(X-p),  (9) 

but  the  scalar  h  and  the  vector  ri  are  independent  of  the  sign 

of  /ti ;  so  that 

S  .  pi|'  =  -  A'  =  S .  Xi|',  S  .  pri  =  0 ;  (10) 

and         S.p?  =  -l-S.X5,  S./u5  =  0,  ifA'?-,,'.         (11) 
Now  the  equations, 

S.Xp+l  =  S./up  =  0,  (12) 

are  precisely  those  which  belong  to  and  determine  that  (real) 
straight  Une^  or  chord  ofsolution^  which  satisfies,  for  the  odd 
case  here  considered,  the  condition  of  closure, 

p'  =  />.  (13) 


t 
t 
i 

i 
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or  the  equation, 

p(l+/4  +  X/t>)  +  (l+/M)p-X  =  0.  (14) 

Hence  it  is  easy  to  infer  that  this  chord  of  solution  (bb")  is  the 
rectilinear  locus  of  the  terminal  point  b  of  the  vector  ^,  which 
point  is,  by  (8)  and  (11),  the  intersection  of  the  chord  pV 
with  the  tangent  plane  at  p  ;  and  thus  is  proved  for  the  sphere, 
and  consequently  (by  obvious  deformations)  for  other  surfaces 
of  the  second  order,  a  theorem  of  Appendix  B  for  the  odd  case^ 
or  rather  a  theorem  somewhat  more  general. 

III.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  even  case^  by  taking  the 
lower  signs  in  (5)  and  (7),  and  attending  to  (1),  we  find  that 

Xp  +  ;i  =  0»^-p')-(/»'+^'-2f.);  (15) 

and  therefore  that 

Ap'  +  /u  =  (p-pVO>  +  p"-V)*  06) 

if  p*  be  formed  from  p\  or  p''  from  p',  by  going  again  forward 
through  the  same  even  number  of  given  guide  points,  as  p 
was  formed  from  p,  or  p'  from  p.  Hence  the  two  constant 
vectors,  X  and  /ti,  admit,  in  this  even  case,  of  being  thus  ex- 
pressed, in  terms  of  the  four  successive  unit  vectors,  p"  pp  p": 

2            2  2  ,,.. 

-x+ :'^- — ;  (IT) 


P-P      P-P      P  "P 

^^t±l^PjLP^,Pl±£.  (18) 

p-p     P-P     P  -P 

If  a  be  the  unit  vector  of  a  point  b,  which  admits  of  being 
taken  as  the  first  corner  of  an  inscribed  and  even-sided  poly- 
gon, whose  sides  pass  respectively  and  successively  through 
the  given  guide  points,  so  that 

</  =  <F,  and(r>  =  -l,  (19) 

a  being  formed  from  a  as  p'  from  p  in  (5),  where  the  lower 
sign  is  to  be  taken ;  or  if,  with  (f^^  - 1,  we  have  also 

<r{l+p  +  Xa)^(l  +  p  +  \<T)<T:  (20) 

we  find  then  that 

0  =  V-<T/4-<FV.<FX  =  V.<TV(/;i-<TA);  (21) 

and  therefore  that 

a|V(;i-aX),r±VOi-aX),ifr±(T;         (22) 
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or  that 

0-S.rOi-aX),  if  S.irr-0,  (23) 

that  it,  if  r  have  the  direction  of  any  tangential  vector  bc,  at 
the  point  of  solution  b  (real  or  imaginary).  But  if  we  make, 
for  abridgment, 

X  -P  -»•  X-p-*«  X  -P  -»»  X  -/»  -»»       (24) 

80  that  X  ' '  ')c  Afc  the  four  chords  from  b  to  p\  .  p"',  we  have, 
by  (17)  (18), 

^_,X=2L±i,+  X±2C,  +  2L±X.  (25) 

x-x    x-x    X -X 

um)  conteqaently,  by  (83), 

(x'-xV    (x-xT    (x'-x)»'         ^^ 

This  result  of  calculation  with  quaternions  gives,  by  an  imme- 
diate and  easy  interpretation,  combined  with  a  passage  from 
spheres  to  other  sur&ces  of  the  second  orckr,  of  which  the 
geometrical  principles  are  obvious,  that  metric  theorem  for  the 
even  ctue^  which  was  enunciated  in  Appendix  B.  And  to  de» 
duoe,  from  the  same  formula  (26),  that  graphic  theorem^  for 
the  same  even  case,  which  has  been  stated  in  a  Note  (p.  729) 
to  the  same  Appendix,  we  have  only  to  observe,  that  the  for- 
mula gives  these  two  others : 

0-S.rx(x-x)(x'-xO(x''-x).whenO»S.rxy;   (27) 
and 

0«S.rx'(x'-x)(x-X)Cx-X).whenO. S.rxx':   (28) 
whereof  the  former  (27)  shews  that  the  tangoit  at  e  to  the 
section  bp'p'  intersects  the  tangent  at  p  to  the  section  pp'p*; 
and  the  latter  (28)  shews  that  the  tangent  at  b  to  bpp''  inters 
sects  the  tangent  at  p'  to  p  pp\ 

IV.  Let  a,  &,  a,  /3  retain  the  same  significations  as  in  676, 
IV.  of  the  Lectures,  n  being  now  supposed  even,  and  «  2jm; 
let  the  corresponding  things,  for  a «  2m  + 1,  be  denoted  by 
a',  4',  d  /3';  and  write  for  shortness,  ta  instead  of  am^i.  We 
shall  then  have,  by  676,  III.,  the  values. 
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which  are  to  be  substituted  in  the  equations  of  the  two  enve- 
loped surfaces  of  the  second  order,  assigned  in  67  7i  XIL,  or 
rather  in  the  two  following  (obtained  by  accenting  the  letters)^ 

flr»  +  /y«  =  0;  6'*  +  o^  =  0.  (30) 

Let  ai,  as  be  the  two  real,  and  ai,  a\  the  two  imaginary  unit 
vectors  which  satisfy  the  equation  of  closure  in  676,  VII.; 
then,  by  the  principles  of  that  article  and  paragraph,  and  ge- 
nerally of  the  present  calculus,  it  will  be  found,  after  some 
reductions,  that  if  we  make 

pi  =  1  +  S .  (Ti  w ,  Pa  =»  1  +  S .  (Ti  w,  p'l  =  1  +  S .  a'l  w ,  jE>'j  =  1 

7=V.0a,  Zr  =  o«  +  /3'-2S.7o>  +  (S.ao>V  +  (S.0w)»,    [  (31) 
c  +  c'  =  o*  +  /3*,  cc^ « - 7 *,  c> c?', 

then        i  =  ctt  +  cfpipi  =  c'  ii  +  cp\p\j  >  .    . 

ti'=i+(6»-./3»)tt,  ii"=i  +  (a«-a«)ti.         5  ^  ^ 

The  original  surface  (£)  being  supposed  to  be  the  unit-sphere 
tt  «  0,  the  two  enveloped  surfaces  (b')  (b'^  have  for  their  equa- 
tions ti^s  0,  ti^  »  0 ;  their  three  centres  are  seen  to  be  collinear, 
because  they  have  for  their  respective  vectors,  0,  (6*-/3*)"*y> 
(a*-  o*)"*y :  and  other  geometrical  relations,  already  mentioned, 
may  be  deduced  from  the  same  equations.  In  particular,  the 
Jour  imaginary  right  linesy  for  which  /)i ./), «  0,  p\  .p\  =  0,  are 
seen  to  be  common  to  the  three  surfaces^  because  the  equations 
of  these  surfaces  may  be  written  thus  : 

cp'i/)', «  cpi/H ;  cplxp\  =  depxpt ;  cp\p%  -  c'^p,;?, ;  (33) 
where  « 

c'(6*-i3»+c)=6>-0»+c;e"(a*-o'  +  c)-a*-a*  +  c;(34) 

and  consequently, 

J-V(J»-/3«+c)«=-£rV(a»-o*  +  c)*=fi»-/3»+o*-a».  (36) 

If  this  last  constant  be  positive,  then  e  >  0,  ^  <  0 ;  and  the 
surfaces  (b')  (b'^)  are  respectively  an  ellipsoid  and  a  double- 


t 
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sheeted  hyperboloid,  the  surface  (k)  being  still,  for  simplicity, 
a  sphere:  but  (b')  and  (b"")  interchange  characters,  when  6"  — /3' 
+  a*- a*  changes  sign. 

¥•  The  vectors  X,  fi  of  the  present  Appendix  are    con- 
nected with  a,  bf  a,/3,  for  an  even  system,  by  the  relations, 

o  =  a/ii-4X;/3  =  V  +  «^;  (<*•-**)  S.V  =  «*(l  +  ^'-M*);  (36) 
and  for  an  odd  system  by  these  others,  - 

(l-fX'^-M''):  (37) 

among  the  consequences  of  which  it  may  suffice  to  mention 
here,  that  when  an  even  number  of  guide-points  is  given,  the 
equations  of  the  two  enveloped  surfaces  (b')  (b'^)  are  jointly 
included  in  the  formula,  fi*  =  (V. Xy)' ;  and  that  when  the 
number  of  given  points  is  odd,  the  vectors  of  the  summits  of 
the  two  imaginary  conesy  which  are  then  touched  by  all  the 
closing  chords,  have  for  their  joint  expression,  X'±/i'  V~  1. 

YI.  Finally,  as  regards  the  conception  of  synoraphical 
FIGURES  ON  A  SURFACE  of  the  second  order,  mentioned  in  a 
note  (pp.  728,  729)  to  the  preceding  Appendix  B,  it  may  be 
briefly  remarked,  in  conclusion,  that  when  the  surface  is  the 
unit-sphere,  two  constant  vectors,  X  and  pL  (or  X'and  fi)  admit 
in  general  of  being  definitely  determined  so  as  to  satisfy  three 
conditions  of  the  form  (5),  prepared  so  as  to  be  equivalent  to 
six  scalar  equations,  with  one  definite  selection  of  the  alge* 
braical  signs  (T) ;  three  unit-vectors  pi,  pt%  p%  being  assumed 
or  given  as  initial^  and  three  others,  p'l,  p^  p!^  bs  final;  and 
that  then  ecKh  new  initial  unit-vector  p  will  give  one  new 
fined  unit- vector  p;  or,  in  other  words,  eocA  superficial  point 
p  will  give  another  such  point  p'  as  its  stnorapu  :  this  syn- 
graphy  being  inverse  «r  direct^  according  as  upper  or  lower 
signs  are  taken  in  the  formula. 


THE   END. 


ERRATA.* 
Iw  Pbsfaob: — 

Page  (4),  line  7  from  foot,  Jbr  than  read  as  compared  ^th 

—  (24),  line  8,  for  not  read  nor 

Ixr  Covnam: — 

Page  ix,,  line  14  from  foot,/oi*  vector  mituu  vehend  read  vectam  wtimu  vehend 

—  XV.,  line  4  of  5  xxnr.,  for  =  Tp,  read = Tp«, 

—  xvii.,  line  10  from  fbot,  for  bisects  the  n^itpiemeni  read  is  oppotHe  to  the 

bisector 

—  xviiL,  line  11  of  fxxxi.,  forq+2lir  readq+Vir 

—  zxxii.,  line  7  from  foot,  Jfir  y»/3ya»  read  y'fioF 

—  xxzviii.,  line  4  of  §  LXiy.,/>r  according  as  ap  road  aocordfaig  as  op 

In  Lboturks: — 

Page  76,  line  7,  dele  "  perpendicular  thereto** 

— .    86,  line  1,  for  Ja^  read j^a 

—  129,  lines  6,  6,  for  quarter  epire  read  qmadratd  ai  the  pole 

—  174,  line  15,  the  exponent  of — Ar  should  be  -  ^ 

—  177,  line  18,  read  (g4-K^)*=TUy, 

—  208,  line  8,  for  paraUelipipedon  read  paralldepipedoo 

—  211,  line  6,  read  V9  =  (Uy  -f-  Ua)  x  Uif ; 

— *  262,  line  14  from  tooi^fbr  aba'qa  read  aqa'ba 

—  821,  line  19,  for  q^.\  read  g^-i 

—  866,  line  lh,foro  read  a 

—  877,  line  7  from  foot, /or  120'  read  160** 

—  879,  line  16,  for  so  long  read  so  long  ago 

—  408,  Knes  6  and  9  from  foot,  for  a  read  a 

—  460,  line  10  from  foot,ybr  p'  read  /3* 

—  469,  line  18  from  foot,  after  ellipsoid  ineert  if  al  =  aUsuT 

—  608,  line  8  from  foot,  fitr  beginning  read  middl^ 

—  646,  line  9  ftrom  foot,  for  f  read  Fm 

—  646,  line  10,  for  inequalities  read  formubs 

—  660,  line  5,  fir  Ska  read  S .  \tr 

dv 

—  696,  line  9  from  foot,  inaert  -f  before  -r- 

dp 

—  608,  line  l,r«Mf  8^8^- sf^V. 

—  612,  line  10,  for  length  read  amount 

—  622,  line  IB,  for  and  Q  read  and  q 

—  629,  line  7  from  toot^Jbr  q^  read  ^ 

—  688,  line  18,>br  Vy  read  u 

—  640,  Hue  8, /or  fi>>=  41  re€ui  «>=  46 

—  666,  line  22,>br  499  read  449 

—  672,  line  7  from  foot,^  rq-^^t  readrq-^sa-t 

—  687,  line  6,  firJ-iQ . ip  readJ-^S  Jp 

•  A  few  other  trlfltaff  typogrtphleal  errors  have  been  detected,  which  bowerer  (like  most  of  those 
in  the  present  list)  oonld  not  poMbljr  embarrsM  a  reader.  No  paces  have  been  printsd»  asswertnir 
to  the  numerals  1.  to  vilL  of  the  Contents.  As  regards  the  astrooomrcal  aUiuloiu  in  the  Fhrst  Lecture, 
see  a  Note  to  page  (68)  of  the  Preftce.  ^ 
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